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INTRODUCTION 


In these pages 1 shall speak of T/te If'^isdom ^ Zi/t! hi the 
coilIInon meaning of the term, as the art, [laniely, of ordering 
our lives so iis to obtain the greatest possible amount of 
pleasiLre and success j an art the theory of which may be called 
EudcemoriologXf for it teaches us how to lead a happy existence* 
Such ail existence might perhaps be deliJied as one ’which, 
looked at from a pm-ely objective point of view, or rather, 
after cool and mature reflection—for the question necessarily 
involves subjective considerations—woLild be decldedl}^ pre¬ 
ferable to non-existencef implying that ^ve should cling lo it 
for its own sake, and not merely from tlie fear of deaths and 
furllierj that we should never like it lo come to an end. 

Now whether human life corresponds, or could |XKsibly 
correi5jx>nd, to this conception of existence, is a question to 
whichj as is well known, my philosophical system returns a 
negative answer. On the eudaemonistic hji^tliesis, however, 
tlie question must be answered in the aflirmative; and 1 have 
shown, ill the second volume of niy chief work (Chapter 49), that 
this hypothesis is based upon a fundamental mistake* Accord¬ 
ingly, In elaborating the scheme of a happy existence, I have 
had to make a complete sun^uder of the liLglier metaphysical 
a ml ethical standpoint to ^vhicii niy own theories lead^ and 
everything I shall say here will to some extent rest upon a 
cotiipiX3mise7 in so far, that is, as I take the common stand¬ 
point of every day, and embrace the eri-or whicli is at the 
bottom of it. My remarks, therefoi'e, will possess only a quali¬ 
fied value, for the very word cadtEnionolog/ is a euphemism 
Further, I make no claim to completeness j partly because the 
subject is inexhaustible, and partly because I should othefwise, 
have to say over again vvliat has been already said by others. 

'Fhe tnilv book t:t>in|X3scd, as far as I renieinberi with a like 
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purpose to that wliich anliuates tliis collection of aphorisms, 
is Cardan’s De tailitate ex aduersis capiendnt which is well 
' worth reading, and may be used to supplement the present 
work, Aristotle, it is true, has a fevr words on eudsemonology 
in the ijfth chapter of the first hook of bis JiJietonc-f but what 
he says does not come to very much. As compllatioti is not my 
business, I have made no use of these predecessors; more 
especially because in the process of compiling individuality of 
view is lost, and individuality of view is the kernel of works 
of this kind, lii general, indeed, the wise in all ages have 
always said the same thing, and the fools, who at all times 
form the immense majority, have in their way, too, acted 
alike, and done just the opposite; and so it will continue. For, 
as Voltaire says, tee shall leave this wofld as foolish and as 
wicked as tae found it on oh/' arrival. 


CHAPTER I 


DIVISION OF THE SUBJECT 


Aristotle^ divides the blessings of life Into three desses r 
tliose which come to us from without, those of the soul, and 
tliose of the body. Keeping nothing of this division but the 
number, I observe that the fundamental differences in humaii 
lot may be reduced to three distinct classes: 

(1) Wiat & man is: that is to say, personality, in the widest 
sense of the wordj under whicli are included health, strength, 
beauty, temperament, moral character. Intelligence and 
education. 

(2) What a man has: that is, property and possessions of 
every kind. 

(5) How a man stands in the estimation of others: by 
which is to be understood, as everybody knows, what a man 
is in the eyes of his fellow-men, or, more strictly, the light in 
which they regard him. This is showni by their opinion of him; 
and their opinion is in its turn manifested by the honoitr in 
wliich he is held, and by iris rank and reputation. 

The differences wltich come under the first head are those 
which Nature herself has set between man and inanj and 
from this fact alone we may at once infer that they iitfluence 
the happiness or imhappiness of mankind in a much more 
vital and radical way than those contained under the two 
following heads, which are merely the effect of human 
arrangements. Compared with genvirt£ personal advoatageSf 
such as a great mind or a great heart, all the privileges of 
rank or birth, even of royal birth, are but as tings on the 
stage to kings in real life. The same thing was said long ago* 
by Metrodorus, the earliest disciple of Epicurus, who wrote as 
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tlic title of oue of liis cboptersj I ha htfppititss wc i'€Ci^iinB 
^ ourselves is greater than that which we obtain yrom our $ur- 
tyundings} And it is an obvious fact, which cannot be called 
in •question, that the principal element in a man's well- 

• beftig—indeed, in the whole tenor of his existence — is what 
he is made of, his inner constitution. For this is the immediate 
source of that inxvard satisfaction or dissatisfaction resulting 

iho sum total of his sensations, desires and thoughts^ 
whilst his surroundings, on the other hand, exert only a 
mediate or indirect influence upon him. This is why the same 
external events or circumstances affect no t\vo people alike; 
even with perfeclly similar surroundings every one lives in a 
world of bis own. F^or a man has immediate apprehension only 
of his own ideas, feelings and volitions; the outer world can 
influence him only in so far as it brings these to life. The 
world in w hich a man lives shapes itself chiefly by the way In 
which he looks at it, and so it proves different to different men* 
to one it is barren, dull, and superficial; to another rich* 
interesting, and full of meaning. On hearing of the in¬ 
teresting events which have happened in the course of a 
man's experience, many people ;vill wish tlial similar things 
had happened in their lives too, completely forgetting that 
they should be envious rather of the mental aptitude wliich 
lent those events the significance they possess when he 
describes them. To a man of genius they were interesting 
adventures; but to the dull perceptions of an ordinary in- 
divklual they wouhl have been stale, eveiy-day occurrences. 
This 15 in the highest degree the case with many of Goethe’s 
and B}Tt)n’6 jwems, which are obviously founded upon actual 
facts; where it is open to a foolish reader to envy the poet 
b^ause so many delightful things happened to him, instead 
of envying that mighty power of phantasy which was capable 

of turning a fairly common experience into somethine so creai 
and beautiful, ° 

In the same way, a person of melancholy temperament w il] 
make a ^ene in a tragedy out of what appears to the saiiffuiiie 
nian only m the light of an interesting conflict, and to a 
phlegmatic soul as something wnthout any meaning. This all 

* C(. UrmensTJir^j-. Sitijm,. IT, 21. 
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rests upon the fact that every event, in order to be I'ealized 
and appreciated, requires the oo-operation of two factoid, , 
namely, a subject and an objecti although these are as closely 
and necessarily connected as oxygen and hydrogen in \%"aEer. 
When therefore the objective or external factor in an expe¬ 
rience is actually the same, but the subjective or personal 
appreciation of it varies, the event is just as much a different 
one in the eyes of different pensons as if tlie objective factors 
had not been alike^ for to a blunt intelligence tlie fairest and 
best object in the world presents only a poor reality and is 
therefore only poorly appreciated—^like a fine landscape in 
dull weather, or In the re [lection of a bad f^bscttrir. In 

plain language, every man is pent up within the limits of his 
own consciousness, and cannot directly get beyond those limiLs 
any more titan he can get beyond liis o%vn skin; so external 
aid is not of much use to liiin. On the stage, one man is a 
prince, another a ministt:r, a third a servant or a soldier or 
a general, and so on—mem external diRercncesi the inner 
reality, the kernel of all these appearances is the same—a 
poor player, %vith aU the anxieties of his lot- In life it i^i ju^t 
the same. Differences of rank and wealth give every man his 
part to play, but this by no means implies a difference of 
inward happiness and pleasurej here, too, there is the same 
being in all — a poor mortal, with his hardships and troubles* 
Though these may, indeed, m every case pixKeed fixim dis¬ 
similar causes, lliey are in their essential nature much the 
same in all their forms, vvitli degrees of intensity which vaiy^, 
no doubt, but in no wise correspond to the part a man has 
to play, or the presence or absence of position and wealth. 
Since eveiy^thing which exists or haj>[>eits for a man exists 
only in his consciousness and happens for it alone, the most 
essential thing for a man is the cons^titution of this conscions- 
uess, which is in most cases far more important than the 
circumstances which go to form its contents. All the pride and 
pleasure of the world, mirrored in ;he duU cottsciousness of 
a fool, is poor indeed compared wdth the imagination of 
Cervantes WTiting his Don Quixote in a miserable prison. The 
objective half of life and reality is in the hand of fate, atid 
accordingly takes various forms in different cases: the sub- 
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jeclive half is ourself, anti in e^eTitials it always retnains the 
^ same. 

Hence the life of everj' man is stamped with the same 
character throughout, however much his external circum- 

• stances* may alter; it is like a series of variations on a single 
theme. No one can get he)^*^! his own individuality, .^n 
animal, under whatever circumstances it is placed, remains 
within the narrow limits to which nature has irrevocably 
consigned it; so that our endeavours to make a pet happy 
mvist always keep within the compass of its nature, and be 
restricted to what it can feel. So it is with man; the measure 
of the happiness he can attain is determined beforehand by 
his individuality. More especially is this the case with the 
mental powers, which fix once for all his capacity for the 
higher kinds of pleasure. If these powers are small, no efforts 
from without, nothing that his fellow-men or tliat fortune 
can do for him, will suffice to raise him above the ordinary 
degree of human happiness and pleasure, half animal though 
it be. His only resources are his sensual appetite—a cosy and 
cheerful family life at the most—low company and vulgar 
pastime: even education, on the whole, can avail little, if any¬ 
thing, for tlie enlargement of his horizon. For the highest, 
most varied and lasting pleasures are those of the mind, 
however much our youtli may deceive us on this point; and 
tile pleasures of tlie mind turns chiefly on tiie powers of the 
mind. It is dear, then, that our happiness depends in a great 
degree upon what >ve are, upon our individuality, whilst lot 
or destiny is generally taken to mean only what we have, or 
our reputation. Our lot, in this sense, may improve; but we 
do not ask much of it if vve are inwardly rich: on the other 
hand, a fool remains a fool, a dull blockhead, to his last hour, 
even though he were surrounded by houris in paradise. This is 
wl>y Goethe, in the IFcst-ostlichcr Divan, says that every man, 
whether he occupy a low position in life, or emerges as its 
victor, testifies to petsonality as the greatest factor in happiness: 

t 

' V<iik imd Kfuxht und Uebcniinder 

Si^ zu feder Zed, 

IJdchsies Gluck der Erdenkdjder 
Set nur die Persbnlichkeit. 
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DIVISION OF THE SUBJECT 

Commoti experience shows that the subjective element lit 
life is incomparably more important for our happiness and 
pleasure than the objective, from such sayings as Htiiiger is 
the best s^tuce, and Youth and Age cantiot live together j up to. 
the life of the Genius and the Saint. Health outweighs'all 
other blessings so much tliat one may really say that a healthy 
beggar is happier than an ailing king. A quiet and cheerful 
temperament, happy in the enjoyment of a perfectly sound 
physique, an intellect dear, lively, penetrating and seeing 
things as they are, a moderate and gentle will, and therefore 
a conscience—these are privileges wliich no rank or 

wealth can make up for or replace. For wltat a man is in 
himself, what accompanies him ivhen he is alone, what no 
oue can give or take away, is obviously more essential to him 
than every thing he has in the way of possessions, or even 
what lie may be in tlie eyes of the world. An intellectual man 
iu complete solitude has excellent entertainment in his own 
thoughts and fancies, whilst no amoniit or diversity of social 
pleasure, theatres, excursions and amusements, can ward off 
boredom from a dullard. A good, temperate, gentle character 
can be happy in needy circumstances, whilst a covetous, 
envious and malicious man, even if he be the richest in the 
world, gees rniserable. Nay niore^ to one who has the constant 
delight of a special individuality, with a high degree of intel¬ 
lect, most of the pleasures which are run after by mankind 
are perfectly superfluous ^ they are even a trouble and a 
burden. And so Horace sap of himself, that, however many 
are deprived of the fancy-goods of life, there is one at least 
who can live wltliont them; 

Gwnmas, marmor, ebur, Tyrrhena. tabellas, 

Gstlido 

Sum {pd non quL non i^urai fiaber^i 

and when Socrates various articles of luxiiry spread out 
for sale, he exclaimed: How mitch l/iere is in the world that I 

do not ivarti, * 

So the first and most essential element in our life’s happi¬ 
ness is what we are—our personality, if for no other reason 
than that it is a constant factor coming into play under all 
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circumstance-i:, Beside^j mil ike the blessings which are des- 
« cribed under the other two headSj it is not the sport of destiny 
and cannot be wrested from us—and, so far, it is endowed 
mt^i an absoUite value in contrast to the merely relative w orth 

* of the Either two. The consequence of this is that it is much 
more difficult than ptH)ple commonly suppose to get a liold 
on a man fix>m without. But here the all-powerful agent, 
Time^ comes in and claims its rights, and before its influence 
pliysical and mental advantages gradvially waste away. Moral 
chartictei' alone remains inaccessible to it. In view of the 
destructive effect of time, it seeing, indeed, as if the blessings 
named under tfie other two headsj of wdiich time cannot 
directly rob us, were superior to those of the first. Another 
advantage niighi be claimed for them, namely, that being 
in their very' nature objective and external, they are attain¬ 
able, and every one is presented w'iih the possibility, at least, 
of coming into |X)ssession of them^ whilst what is subjective 
is not open to us to acquire, but making its entiy^ by a kind 
of dhnrte righty it remains for life. Immutable, inalienable, 
an inexorable doom. Let me qiiote those lines in w hich Goethe 
describes how an unalterable destiny is assigned to every man 
at the hour of his birth, so that he can develop only in the 
lines laid down for liim, as it were, by the conjunctions of 
the stars^ and how the Sibyl and the prophets declare that 
hunself a man can never escape, nor any pow er of lime avail 
to change the path on wliicli his life is ca^t: 

mi dent Tag^ der dich der fFelt verUrhen, 

Die Sonne stand ztim Grasse der Maneien^ 

Hist aJ.^oinild undfort n/id fort gediefienf 
iWach dem Gesetz^ ii'onach da angetreten. 

So miissf du dtr kantist du nkht enfiiehen. 

So sagteii schon Sih}dlen nnd Propfieten; 

Und keine Ziit and ferine Alachi zerstikfseit 
Ceprdgte die !rf.?end skh entukfedL 

The only thing that stands in oxir power to achieve, is to 

the most ad%'diiUigeoiis use possible of the jiersonal 
qualities we possess, and accordirigl}" to follow such pursuits 
only as will call them into play, to strive after the kind of 
perfection of which they admit and to avoid every otherj 
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coiifetiueiiily, to choose the position, occnpfition and man tier 
of life ivhich are most suitable for their development. 

Imagine a man endowed with herculean strength who is 
compelled by circumstances to follow a sedentaty occupatioh, 
some minute extjuisite wort of the hands, for example, or 
to engage in study and mental labour demanding quite other 
|mwers, and just those which he has not got—compelled, that 
is, to leave unused the powers in whicli he is pre-eminently 
Strang; a man placed like this will never feel happj’ all his 
life through. Even more miserable will be the lot of the man 
with intellectual powers of a veiy' high order, who has to 
leave them undeveloped and unemployed, in the pursuit of 
a calling w'hich does not require theiii, some bodily labour, 
perhap, for which hU strength is insufficient. Still, in a case 
of tliis kind, it should he our care, especially in youth, to 
avoid the precipice of presumption, and not ascribe to our¬ 
selves a superfluity of power which is not there. 

Since the blessings described under the first head decidedly 
outweigh those contained under the other two, it is manifestly 
a wiser course to aim at the maintenance of our health and 
the cultivation of our faculties, than at the amassing of wealth; 
but this must not be mistaken as meaning that we should 
neglect to acquire on adequate supply of the necessaries of 
life. Wealth, in the strict sense of the word, that is, groat 
superfluity, can do little for our happiness; and many inch 
people feel unhappy just because they are without any true 
mental culture or knowledge, and consequently have no 
objective interests which would qualify them for intellectual 
occupations. For beyond the Kitlsfaction of some real and 
natural necessities, all that the possession of wealth can aclileve 
has a veiy small influence upon our happiness, in the pro]ier 
sense of the word; indeed, wealth rather disturl>s it, because 
the preservation of property entails a great many unavoidable 
anxieties. And still men are a thousand times more intent on 
becoming rich than on acquiring culture, though it is quite 
certain that what a man is contributes nuicli more to his 
happiness than what he fios. So you may see many a man, 
as industrious as an ant, ceaselessly occupied from morning 
to night in the endeavour to increase his heap of gold. Beyond 
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llie narrow horizon of in cans to tins end, lio knows nothiiigi 
Ills mind is a blank, and consequently unsusceptible to any 
oilier influence. The highest pleasui-es, those of the intellect, 
are to him inaccessible, and lie tries in vain to replace them 
by thq Heeling pleasures of sense in which he indul^, lasting 
but a brief hour and at tremendous cost. And if he is lucky, 
his struggles result in his having a really great pile of gold, 
which he leaves to Ids heir, either to make it still larger, or 
to squander it in extiavagance. A life like this, though pursued 
with a sense of earnestness and an air of importance, is just 
as silly as many another winch has a fool’s cap for its symbol. 

THm a man has in himself is, then, the chief clement in 
his happiness. Because tliis h, as a rule, so very' little, most 
of those who are placed beyond the struggle writh pemuy, feel 
at bottom quite as unhappy as those who are still engaged in it. 
Their minds are vacant, their imagination dull, their spirits |ioor, 
and so they are driven to the comp<iny of those like llienw 
for stmilis simili gandet —^wliere they make common pursuit 
of pastime and entertainment, consisting for ilie most part 
in sensual pleasure, amusement of every kind, and finallv, 
in excess and libertinism, .\ young man of rich family enters 
upon life with a large patrimony, and often rims through it 
in an incredibly short space of time, in vicious extravagance^ 
and why? Simply because, liere too, the mind is empty and 
void, and so the man is bored ivitli existence. He was sent 
forth into the world outwardly rich but inwardly poor, and 
his vain endeavour was to make his external wealth com¬ 
pensate for his inner poverty, by trying to obtain everything 
from ivilhont, like an old man who seeks to strengthen himself 
as King David or Mardchal de Retz tried to do. And so in the 
end ono who is inwardly y«3or comes to be also poor outwardly. 

I need not insist upon the iuiportance of the other tiro kinds 
of blessings which make up the happiness of liuman lifej 
nowadays the value of possessing them is too well known to 
require advertisement. Tlve third class, it is true, may seem, 
compared witli the second, of a very ethereal diaraaer, as it 
consists only of otlier people’s opinions. Still everyone has to 
strive for reputation, that is to say, a good name. Rank, on 
the other hand, should be aspired to only by thosei who serve 
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the State, and fame by very few indeed. In any case, reputa¬ 
tion is looltcd upon as a priceless treasure, and fame as the 
most precious of all the blessings a man can attain—^the 
Golden Fleece, as it were, of the elect: wliilst only fools mil 
prefer rank to property. The second and third classes, #nore- 
over, are reciprocally cause and effect^ so far that is, as 
Petronius’ maxim, /tabes habeberis^ is true; and conversely, 
the favour of others, in all its forms, often puts us in the way 
of getting what we want^ 


CHAPTER II 


I 

PERSONALITY, OK WIIAT A MAN IS 


VVk have already seen, in genera], that whal a man is con¬ 
tributes much more to his happiness than what he has, or 
how he is regarded by others, liat a man is, and so what 
lie lias ill his own i>ers(ni, is always the chief tiling to con¬ 
sider^ for his individuality accompanies him always and everv- 
where, and gives its colour to all his experiences. Jti eveiy 
kind of enjoyment, for instance, the pleasure depends jirin- 
ciplly U]KHI tlie man himself. one admits this in regard 

to physical, and how much truer it is of intellectual, pleasum. 
^Vllen v\e use that English expression, ** to enjoy oneself,” w'e 
are employing a veiy^ striking and appmpriale phrase^ for 
ufeerve^ne says, not “lie enjoys Paris,” hut “he enjoys 
himself in Paris.” 'I'o a man |jossessed of an ill-conditioned 
individuality, all pleasiu-e is like delicate wine in a mouth 
made bitter with gall. I'herefore, in the blessings as well as 
in the ilk of life, less depends upon what befalls us than upon 
the way in wliich it is met, that is, upon the kind and de^e 
of our general susceptibility. What a man is and has in liimself 
—in a word, personality, with all it entails, is the only imme¬ 
diate and diject factor in his happiness and welfare. All else 
is mediate and iudirt^ct, and its influence can be neutralised 
and Irustiatedj but the inhuence of personality never. 'I’his 
is why the envy which personal qualities excite is the most 
implacabie of all^s it is also the most carefully dissembled. 

J'urthcr, the coMstitutton ol our consciousness is the ever 
present and lasting element in all we do or suffer^ our ibdi- 
viduality IS persistently at work, more or less, at even' 
moment of our life: all other influences are temporal inci¬ 
dental, Heeling, and subject to every kind of chance and 
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change* Tills is why Aristotle says: li is noi wealth but character 
that lasts And just for ihe same reason we can more eaisily 
bear a mUfortune which comes to us entirely from without, 
ihori one wliich ^Ye hare drawn upon ourselves^ for fortiihe 
may always change, but not character, 'liierefore, subjtetive 
blessings—a noble nature, a capable head, a joyful tempera- 
inenti bright spirits, a well-constituted, perfectly sound 
]>hy^itiue, in a word, metis sa/m in corporc sanOj are the first 
and most important elements in happiness; so that we should 
be Jiiorc inteTit on pitjrnoting and preserving such qualities 
than on the possession of external wealth and external hojiour. 

And of all these, the one which makes the most directly 
liappy is a genial flow of good spirits^ for this excellent quality 
is its own immediate rew^ard. The man \%ho is cheerful and 
merry has always a good reason for being so—the fact, namely, 
that he is SO- There is nothing which, like this quality, can so 
completely replace tlie loss of eveiy^ other blessing. If you 
know anyone who is young, handsome, rich and esteemed, 
and you want to know, fiulher, if he is happy, ask, Is he 
cheerful and genial?—and if he is, what does it niatter whether 
he is young or old, straight or humpbacked, poor or rich?— 
he is happy. In my early days I once opiied an old book and 
found these words: I/y'ou lau^h a gre^tt dcal^ you are happy^ 
if you cry a great deal^ you are unhappy —a very simple 
remark, no doubt; but just because it is so simple I have 
iiever been aNe to forget it, even though it is in the last 
degree a truism. So if cheerfulness knocks at our door, we 
should throw it wide open, for it never comes inopportunely. 
Instead of that, we often make scruples about letting it in. 
V^^e waul to be quite sure that we have every reason to be 
contented} then we are afraid that cheerfulness of spirits may 
interfere with serious reflections or weighty cares. Cheerful¬ 
ness is a direct and immediate gain—the veiy coin, as it w^ere, 
of happiness, and not, like all else, merely a cheque upon the 
bank^ for it alone makes us immediately happy in the present 
moment, and that is the highest blessing for beings like n$, 
whose existence is but an infinitesimal moment between two 
eternities. To secure and promote this feeling of cheerfulness 
*■ Effr. Vllr 3- 57:—j} rtt Xfi^^tawtt. 
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s}tould lie the supreme aim of all our endeavours after 
happiness, 

Xow it is certain that nothing contributes so little to cheer- 
f^ncss as riclies, or so much, as health. Is it not in the lower 
classes', the so-called working classes, more espedaUy those of 
them who live in tlie country, that we see cheerful and con¬ 
tented faces? and is it not amongst the rich, the upper classes, 
that we find faces full of ill-humour and vexation? Con¬ 
sequently we should try as much as possible to maintain a 
liigh degree of health j for cheerfulness is the very flower of 
it. £ need hardly say what one must do to be healthy—-avoid 
every kind of excess, all violent and unpleasant emotion, all 
mental overstrain, take daily exercise in the open air, cold 
batlis and such like liygienic measures. For without a proper 
amount of daily exercise no one can remain healthy^ all the 
processes of life demand exercise for the due performance of 
their functions, exeicise not only of the parts more imme¬ 
diately concerned, but also of the whole body. For, as Aristotle 
rightly says. Life is Tnovemerd-^ it is its very essence. Ceaseless 
and rapid motion goes on in every port of the organism. The 
heart, with its complicated double systole and diastole, beats 
strongly and untiringly; with twenty-eight beats it has to 
drive the whole of tfie blood through arteries, veins and 
capillaries; the lungs pump like a steam-engine, without inter¬ 
mission; the intestines are always in peristaltic action; the 
glands are all constantly absorbing and secreting; even the 
brain has a double motion of its own, with evety beat of the 
pulse and evety breath we draw. When people can get no 
exerdse at all, as is the case with the countless numbers who 
are condemned to a sedeniaiy life, there is a glaring and fatal 
disproportion between outward inactivity and inner tumult. 
I*or this ceaseless internal motion requires some external 
counterpart, and the want of it produces effects like tliose of 
emotion which we are obliged to suppress. Even trees must 
be shaken by the wind, if tliey are to thrive. The rule which 
finds its application here may be most brioQy expressed in 
Latin: onviis motus, tfuo ceierior, eo magk motus. 

How much our happiness depends upon our spirits, and 
these again upon our state of health, may be seen by com- 
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paring the ienuence which the same external cii'cunistaiices 
or events have ujion us when we are well and strong with 
the effect >vhich they have when we are depressed and 
troubled w-ith ilhhealth, It is not what things are objectively 
and in themselves, but what they are for us, in oui‘ ^v^y of 
looking at them, that makes us happy or the reverse. As 
Epictetus says, Men are not infiuenced thui^s bitl by their 
thoti^hts about things. And, in general, nine-teutlis of our 
happiness depends upon health alone. "With health, every¬ 
thing is a soiuxe of pleasure; without it, nothing else, what¬ 
ever it may be, is enjoyable; even the other personal blessings, 
— a great mind, a happy temperament—are degraded and 
dwarfed for want of it. So it Is really with good reason that, 
when two people meet, the fii'st tiling they do is to inquire 
after each other’s health, and to express the hope that it Is 
good; for good health is by far the most important element 
in human happiness. It follows fixmi all this that the greatest 
of follies is to sacrifice health for any other kind of happiness, 
^Yhalever it may be, for gain, advancement, learning or fame, 
let alone, then, for fleeting sensual pleasures. Everj’thing else 
should rather be postponed to it. 

But however much health may contribute to that flow of 
good spirits which is so essential to our happiness, good spirits 
do not entirely depend upon health; for a man may be per¬ 
fectly sound in his physique and still possess a melancholy 
temperament and be generally given up to sad thoughts. The 
ultimate cause of this Is undoubtedly to be found in innate, 
and therefore unalterable, physical constitution, especially in 
the more or less normal relation of a man’s sensitiveness to 
bis muscular and vital energy. Abnormal sensitiveness pro¬ 
duces inequality of spirits, a predominating melanclioly, with 
pcnodical fits of uiirestraiued liveliness. A genius is one wliose 
nervous power or sensitiveness is largely in excess; as Aristotle^ 
has ver)' correctly observed, A/e/i distinguished in fdalosophyt 
politics^ poetry or art, appear to he, all of a melancholy tem- 
}>crameni. This is doubtless the passage vtfiich Cicero has in 
mind when he says, as he ofteu does, Aristoieles ait omues 
ingetdosos mekincholicos cssa.* Shakesjieare has very neatly 
' Prtibl., xxxx. cp. 1. ’ Tu*c,, I, 35. 
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expressed this i-adical and iiiiiaLe diversity of temperament 
in those lines in The Mcrchaitl of Venice: 

Satuee iim /ranted strange feilows in her tirne-i 
■ Sonm that wili evermore peep throitgh their eyes, 

' ^ And lau§k, tike parrots at a bag-piper; 

. ittil others of sueh vinegar aspect, 

7'har tfier'd not sltoiv their teeth vi may of smite, 

'rimiigh i\eslor smear the jest be Imighahle. 

Tills is the dilTerence which Plato draws between fufroAchf 
and £i;ri7K<iAA$r—the nuin of easy, and the man of difficuU 
disposition—in pixjof of which lie refers to the varying degrees 
of susceptibility which different people shoiv to pleasurable 
and painful impressions^ so that one man will laugh at vvliat 
makes another despair. As a rule, the stronger the suscepti¬ 
bility to unpleasant Impressions, the weaker is tlie susceptibility 
to pleasant ones, and vice versa. If it is equally possible for an 
event to turn out well or ill, the Sy'ffKoAor will be annoyed 
or grieved if the issue is unfavourable, and W'ill not rejoice, 
should it be happy. On the other hand, tlie ty*foAoft will 
neither worry nor fret over an unfavourable issue, but rejoice 
if it turns out well. If the one is successful in nine out of ten 
undertakings, he will not he pleased, but rather annoyed that 
one has miscarriedj \vhilst the other, if only a single one 
succeeds, will manage to find consolation in the fact and 
remain cheerful. But here is another instance of the truth, 
that liardly any evil is entirely wiiliout its conipensation^ for 
the misfortunes and sufferings which the Stw/voAw, that is, 
people of gloomy and anxious character, have to overcome, 
arc, on the whole, more imaginaiy and therefore less real than 
those wiiich befall the gay and carelessj for a man who paints 
everything black, who constantly fears the worst and takes 
measLires accordingly, will not be ilisappointed so often in this 
world, as one who always looks upon the bright side of things. 
And when a morbid affection of the nerves, or a derangement 
of the digestive organs, plays into the hand of an innate 
tendency to gloom, this tendency may reach such a height 
that permanent discomfort produces a weariness of life. So 
arises an inclination to suicide, winch even the most trivial 
unpleiisuntness may artiuilly bring aboiu^ nay, when the 
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tendency attains its worst form, it may be cx^casioned by 
nothing in particularj but a man may resolve to put an end 
to his existence, simply bf?cause he is permanently unhappy, 
and then coolly and firmly carry out his determination ^ as 
may he seen by the way in which the sufferer, when^ilaoed 
under supervision, as he usually is, eagerly waits to seize the 
llrst unguarded moment, when, witlioul a shudder, without 
a struggle or recoil, he may use the now natural and welcome 
means of effecting his release^^ Even the healthiest, perhaps 
even t)te most cheerful man, may resolve upon death under 
certain circumstances; when, for insiancej his sufferings, or 
his fears of some inevitable misfortune, reach such a pitch 
as to outweigh the tenors of deatlt* The only difference lies 
in the degree of suffering necessary to bring about the fatal 
act, a degree which w'ill be high in the case of a cheerful, 
and low in that of a gloomy man. The greater ilie melancholy, 
the lower need the degree he; in the end, it may even sink 
to zero. But if a man is cheerful, and his spirits are supported 
by good liealth, it requires a high degree of suffering to make 
him lay hands upon himself. There are countless steps in the 
scale between the tw'O extremes of suicide, the suicide which 
springs merely from a morbid iutensificalion of innate gloom, 
and the suicide of the healthy and cheerful man, who has 
entirely objective grounds for putting an end to his existence. 

Beauty is partly an affair of healths It may be reckoned as 
cT personal advaritage; though it does not, properly speaking, 
contribute directly to our happiness* It does so indirectly, by 
impressing other people; and it is no uTiimiiortant advantage, 
even in man. Beauty is an open letter of recommendation, 
predisposing the lieail to favour the person who presents it. 
As is ^Yell said in those Unes of Homer, the gift of beauty is 
TKit lightly to be ihrowm a\vay, that glorious gift which none 
can bestow save the gods alone ^ 

oinvK aTrd^AijT* iari fl'wy ipiKv54a 

wera Kcv avrai iKonv S’ OVK rtf cAchto.* 

The most general survey shows us tlial the two fcje^ of 
human happiness are pain and boredom. We may go further, 

^ For a detailed diMcriplion ol this caiHlition of mind cf. Bfqnirol 
J>« ntaladiei menials EH, ^5. 
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and say that iu tlie degi-ee in which we ai^ fortunate enough 
to get away from the one, we approach tlie other. Life presents, 
in fact, a more or less Tiolent oscillation between the two. The 
reason of this is that each of these two poles stands in a double 
ant^Hnism to tive otlier, external or objective, and inner or 
subjective. Needy surroundings and poverty produce pain; 
wliile, if a man k more than well off, he is Ixned. Accordingly, 
Tivbile the lower classes are engaged in a ceaseless struggle 
with need, in other words, wiili pain, the upper carry' on a 
constant and often desperate battle with boredom.^ The inner 
or subjective antagonism arises from the fact tliat, in the 
individual, susceptibility to pain varies inversely with sus- 
ceptibility to boredom, because susceptibility' is directly pro¬ 
portionate to mental power. Let me explain. .A dull mind is, 
as a rule, associated with dull sensibilities, nerves wliich no 
stimulus can affect, a temperament, in short, which does not 
feel pain or anxiety very much, however great or terrible 
it may be. Now, intellectual dullness is at the bottom of that 
vacuitx of soul which is stamped on so many faces, a state of 
mind wliich betrays itself by a constant and lively attention 
to all tJie trivial circumstances in the external world. This Is 
the true source of boredom—a continual panting after excite¬ 
ment, in order to have a pretext for giving the mind and 
spirits something to occupy them. The kind of things people 
choow for tJiis puiyjose shows that they are not vety' patnicular, 
as witness tlie miserable pastimes they liave recourse to, and 
their ideas of social pleasure and conversalionj or again, the 
number of people wlio gossip on the doorstep or gape out of 
the window. It is mainly because of this inner vacuity of soul 
that people go in quest of society, diversion, amusement, 
luxTuy of evety' sort, which lead many to extravagance and 
miseiy. Nothing is so good a protection against such miseiy 
as inward wealth, the wealth of tlie mind, because the greater 
it grows, tlie less room it leaves for boredom. 7'he inexhaustible 
activity of thought! finding ever new material to work upon 


1 A«d the exuemes metti for tJie lowest fU.te of 
or ^ondenng hfc, find, m counteipart in the highert, where everyone 

I. . ™ .h. 
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ill the mullifarious phenomena of self and nature^ and able 
and ready to form new combinations of lliem—tliere you have 
something that invigorate the mindj and apart fmm moments 
of relaxation, sets it far above the readi of boredom. 

But, on the other hand, this high degree of intelligence is 
rooted in a high degree of susceptibility^ greater strength of 
mil, greater passionateness; and from the union of these 
qualities conies an increased capneity for emotion, an enhanced 
sensibility to all mental and eveu bodily i^in, greater im¬ 
patience of obstacles, greater reseiiinient of interruption — all 
of wliich tendencies are augmented by the power of the 
imagination, the vivid character of the whole range of thought, 
including what is disagreeable, dhis applies, in varying 
tlegrees, to every step tlie long scale of niental poiver, from 
the veriest dunce to the gi'caiest genius that ever lived. There¬ 
fore the nearer anyone is, either from a subjective or from 
an objective point of view,, to one of these sources of suffering 
in human life, the farther he is from the other. And so a 
mattes natural bent will lead him to make his objective world 
conform to his subjective as much as possible^ iliat is to say, 
he will take the greatest measures against that form of 
suffering to which lie is most liable, riic wise man will, above 
all, strive after freedom from pain and annoyance, quiet and 
leisure, consequently a tranquil, modest life, wiili as few 
encounters as may be; and so, after a little exj>erience of his 
so-called fellow-men, he will elect tO' live in retirement, or 
even, if he is a man of great intellect, in solitude. For the 
more a man has in himself, the less he will want from other 
people—the less, indeed, other people can be to him. Tliis 
is why a high degree of intellect tends to make a man un¬ 
social. I rue, if qualitf of inteUect could be made up for by 
quai'Uityt it might be worth W'hile to live even in the great 
worlds but, unfortunately, a huiidml fools together will not 
make one wife man. 

But the individual who stands at the other end of tlie scale 
is no sooner free from the pangs of need than he endeavours ^ 
to get pastime and society at any cost, taking up with the first 
person he meets, and avoiding nothing so much as himself- 
For in solitude, where every one is thrown upon his own 
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resources, vvlmt a man has in hhiiself cotnes to light: tJie foul 
in fine raiment groans under tlie burden of Ills miserable 
personality, a biu\ieii which he can never throw off, whikt 
the man of talent peoples the ^vaste places with his animating 
thoughts. Seneca declares that folly is its otvii burden — omms 
stuhitin iaborat ^astidio siu — a verj" true saying, with which 
may be compared tlte words of Jesus, the son of Sirach, The 
iife itybot is wotse than deathJ' And, as a rule, it will be 
found that a man is sociable just in the degree in which he 
is intellectually poor and generally vulgar. For one’s choice 
ill this world does not go much beyond solitude on one side 
and vulgarity on the other. It U said that the most sociable 
of all people are the negroes, and they are at the liottom of 
the scale in intellect. 1 i-emember reading once in a French 
paper* that the blacks in North America, whether free or 
enslaved, are fond of shutting themselves up in large numbers 
in the smallest space, because tliey cannot have too much of 
one another’s snub-nosed company. 

The brain may be regarded as a kind of jiarasite of the 
organism, a pensioner, as it were, who dwells with the body: 
and leisure, that is, the time one has for the free enjoyment 
of one’s consciousness or individviality, is tlie fruit or produce 
of the rest of existence, which is iii^general only labour and 
effort. But what does most people’s leisure yield?—boredom 
and dulliiessf except, of course, when it is occupied with 
sensual pleasure or folly. How little such leisure is worth may 
be seen in the way in which it is spent: and, as Ariosto 
observes, liow miserable are the idle hours of ignorant men 
—ozio lungo d^uamini ignaranti. Urdinaiy people tliink merely 
how tliey shall spend tlieir tiiiic} a man of any talent tries to 
use it. Ihe reason \vhy ]>eople <il limited ituellect are apt to 
be bored is that their intelleci is absolutely nothing moj-e than 
the means by wliich the motive power of the will is ]iut into 
force; and whenever there is nothing particular to set the will 
in motion, it rests, and their intellect takes a holiday, because, 
equally with Uie will, it requires something external to bring 
It into play. The result is an awful stagnation of whatever 
power a man has—iti a word, boredom, lo counteract this 

• Ecck-siBrticu* xxii. 11. » October mi. 
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miserable feeling, men run to trivialities whidi please for the 
moment they are taken up, hoping thus to engage the will 
in order to rouse it to action, and so set the intellect in motion; 
for it is the latter which has to give effect to these motives 
of the will. Compared with real and natural motives^ these 
are but as paper money to coin; for their value is only arbi¬ 
trary — card games and the like, which have been invented 
for this veiy purpose. And if there is nothing else to be done, 
a man will twirl his thumbs or beat the devil's tattoo; or a 
cigar may be a welcome substitute for exercising his brains. 
Hence, in all countries the chief occupation of society is card- 
playing,^ and it is the gauge of its value, and an outward sign 
that it is bankrupt in thought. Because people have no 
thoughts to deal in, they deal cards, and try and ivin one 
another’s money. Idiots! But I do not wish to be unjust; so 
let me remark tliat it may certainly be said in defence of 
card-plajing that it is a preparation for the world and for 
business life, because one learns thereby how to make a clever 
use of fortuitous but unalterable circumstances (cards, in tliis 
case), and to get as much out of them as one can: and to do 
this a man must learn a little dissimulation, and how to put 
a good face upon a bad business. But, on the other hand, it 
is exactly for this reason that card-playing is so demoralizing, 
since the whole object of it is to emplojr every kind of trick 
and machination in order to win what belongs to another. 
And a habit of this sort, learnt at the card-table, strikes root 
and pushes its way into practical life; and in the affairs of eveiy 
day a man gradually comes to regard meum and tuum in much 
the same light as cards, and to consider that he may use to 
the utmost whatever advantages he possesses, so long as he 
does not come within the arm of the law. Examples of what 
I mean are of daily occurrence in mercantile life. Since, then, 
leisure is the flower, or rather the fruit, of existence, as it 
puts a man into possession of himself, those are happy indeed 
w'ho possess something real in themselves. But what do you 

^ Translaicr's Noifr —Card-playing to thii eittcnt U no doiib% 

a thing of the pasl^ at any rate amongst the nations of northern Europe. 
The present fashion is rather in favoor of a dilettante interejt in art or 
litenitiim. 
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get from most people*s leisure?—only a good-for-noihiiig 
fellow, who is terribly bored and a burden to himself. Let 
us, therefore, rejoLcOp dear brethren, for we are noi children 
the bondworrmii, but q/" the ^ree. 

Further, as no land is so well off as that w hich requires few' 
imports, or none at aU, so the happiest man is one wdio has 
enough in liis inner wealth, and asks Ettle or nothing frocn 
outside for his maintenance. For imports are expensive things, 
reveal dependence, entail danger, occasion trouble, and, when 
all is said and done, are a poor substitute for home produce. 
No man ought to expect much from otliers, or, In general, 
from the external world. What one human being can be to 
anotlier is not a very great deal; in the end evtty one stauds 
alone, and the important thing is who it is that stands alone. 
Here, then, is another application of the general truth which 
Goethe recogniaes in D^himtg imd PVbf^heii (Bk. Ill), that 
in every thing a man has ultimately to appeal to hiinselfj or, 
as Goldsmith puts it in The Traveller; 

Siili to ouTAsZtef in every pluce C€msign'd 
Our oitTifdicily we mnie erjiridr 

Himself is the source of the best and most a man can be 
or achieve. The more this is so—^the more a man finds Ins 
sources of pleasure in himself—^the happier he will be. There¬ 
fore, it is with great truth that Aristotle' says, To he happy 
means to be self-supdent. For all other sources of happiness 
are in their nature most uncertain, precarious, fleeting, the 
sport of chance; and so even under the most favourable cir- 
cuinstances they can easily be exhausted; nay, this is unavoid¬ 
able, because they are not always within reach. And in old 
age these sources of happiness most necessarily dry up: love 
leaves us then, and wit, desire to travel, delight in horses, 
aptitude for social inteitxiurse; friends and relations, too, are 
taken from us by death. Then more than ever, it depends 
upon what a man has in himself; for this will stick to him 
longest; and at any period of life it is the only genuine and 
lasting source of happiness. l*here is not much to be got any¬ 
where in the world. It is filled with misery and pain; and if 
> Eih. £iK£., t7I, 2. 
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a man esicapeS' these, boFcdom lies in wait for him at every 
corner. Nay more; it k evil which generally has the upper 
hand, and folly makes the most noise. Fate is cruel, and man¬ 
kind pitiable. In such a world as this, a man who is rich'in 
liimself is like a bright, warm, happy room at Chrktmasticfe, 
wliile without are the frost and snow of a December night. 
Therefore, without doubt, the happiest destiny on earth is to 
liave the rare gift of a rich individuality, and, more esiiecialJ}'', 
to be possessed of a good endowment of intellect; this is the 
happiest destiny, though it may not be, after all, a very 
brilliant one, Thei'e was great 'wisdom in that remark which 
Queen Christina of Sweden made, in her nineteenth year, 
about Descartes, who liad then lived for twenty years in the 
deepest solitude in Holland, and, apart from report, was 
known to her only by a single essay: M, Descartes^ she said, 
h the happiest t>f men, and his condition seems to me mnich to 
he envied}' Of course, as was the case with Descartes, external 
rircumstances must be favourable enough to allow a man to be 
master of his life and happiness; or, as we read in Ecchsiuste^ 
'—Wisdom is good together with an fn/jrri>ffnc<r, and projitable 
unto them that see the sun. The man to whom nature and fate 
have granted the blessing of wisdom, will be most anxious 
and careful to keep open the fountains of happiness which 
he has in himself; and for this, independence and leisure are 
necessary. To obtain them, he will be willing to moderate his 
desires and harbour his resources; all the more because he is 
not, like others, restricted to the external world for his 
pleasures. So he will not be misled by expectations of office, 
or money, or the favour and applavise of his fellow-men, into 
surrendering himself in order to conform to low desires and 
Milgar tastes; nay, in such a case he \Til[ follow tfie advice 
tljot Horace gives in his epistle to Maecenas.^ It is a great piece 
uf folly tu sacrifice the inner for the outer maUy t4> give the 
whole or the greater part of one*s quiet leisure and indepen¬ 
dence for splendourj ratikj pomp^ titles and honour* This is 

* r/r iftf Dt&carlfs, par Bailkt. Liv* 

» Lih. 1, ep. 7. 

AVc ianmuTTi plettisi lituda^ sultir aUitium-, ntC 

Of III dhitiis Uberrima mtiiv. 
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wlmt Goethe did. My good luck di-evY me quite in the other 
direction. 

Tlie truth which I am insisting upon here, the truth, 
namelyj that the chief source of Immaii heppine^ is internal, 
is confirmed hy tliat most accurate ob$ervation of Aristotle in 
the Nichomachean Eitiics^^ that every' pleasure presupposes 
some sort of activity, the application of some sort of power, 
without which it cannot exist. The doctrine of Aristotle^s, that 
a man^s happiness consists in the free exercise of his highest 
faculties, is also enuuciated by Stobscus in Ids exposition of 
tlie Peripatetic philosophy^: Happiness^ he says, means vigorous 
and success/id activity in all your imdcrtah'ugs^ and he explains 
that by vigour (apemy) he means mastery in any thing, what¬ 
ever it be. Now, the original purpose of those forces with 
which nature has endowed man is to enable iiini to snuggle 
against the difficulties which beset him on all sides. But if 
this struggle comes to an end, his unemployed forces become 
a burden to himj and he has to set to work and play with 
them—use them, I mean, for no piu-pose at all, beyond 
avoiding the other source of human suffering, boredom, tO 
whicli he is at once exposed- It is ilie upper classes, people of 
wealth, who are the greatest victims of boredom. Lucretius 
long ago described tlieir miserable state, and the truth of his 
description may be still recognized to-day in the life of every 
great capital — where the rich man is seldom in his own halls, 
because it bores him to be there, and still he rcturns thitiier, 
because he is no better off outside—or else he is aw ay in post- 
iiaste to his house in the country, as if it were on fire^ and 
he is no sooner arrived tlicre, than he is bored again, and 
seeks to forget everything in sleep, or else hurries back to 
tow n once more. 

Ejit Jbnis magms rx aiitblis 
Esse dorm quern ptrtiKpfUin cst, sulntoque 
Quippe f oris nihtto meliia qsti sentiul esse. 

Curra^ ugens rruimios, /id liUmn preeipd/untr, 

^ ^diis:iliiirn teciis qunsi ferre nrderttilMis instans.^ 

Oscitui letigil quum tlmim iillae; 

uMt in SQTttmim gravis, alque ddhia guaerii^ 

Jtil ertfitn properam urhem ptidl atque revisit.^ 
t J. 7 .iiiil VII, 3 5, I L => ll-i riff., II, v\u 7. 
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In their youth, such people must have had a superFluity of 
muscular and vital eiierg)’—powers which, unlike those of 
the niind, cannot maintain their full degree of vigour very 
lougj and in later years they either have no mental powers 
at all, or cannot develop any for want of employment ^vhith 
would bring them into play; so that they are in a wretched 
plight. Will, however, they still possess, for this is the only 
power tliat is inexhaustible; and they try to stimulate their 
will by passionate excitement, such as games of chance for 
high stakes—undoubtedly a most degrading form of vice. And 
one may say generally that if a man finds himself with nothing 
to do, he is sure to choose some amusement suited to the kind 
of power in which he excels—bowls, It may be, or chess; 
limiting or painting; horse racing or music; cards, or poetry, 
lieraldry, philosophy, or some other dilettante interest. We 
might classify these interests methodically, by reducing tliem 
to expressions of the three fundamental powers, the factors, 
that is to say, winch go to make up the physiological con¬ 
stitution of mail; and further, by considering these powers by 
themselves, and apart from any of the definite aims which 
they may subserve, and simply as affording three sources of 
]>cissible pleasure, out of whicli every' man will choose what 
suits lilm, according as he excels in one direction or another. 

First of all come the pleasures of vital energy, of food, drink, 
digestion, rest and sleep; and there are parts of the world 
where it can be said that these are characteristic and national 
pleasures. Secondly, there are the pleasures of muscular energy, 
such as walking, running, wrestling, dancing, fencing, riding, 
and similar athletic pui'suits, >vhlch sometimes take the form 
of sport, and sometimes of a military life and real wrarfare. 
riiirdly, there are the pleasures of sensibility, such as observa¬ 
tion, thouglit, feeling, or a taste for poetry or culture, music, 
learning, reading, meditation, invention, philosophy and the 
like. As regards the value, relative worth and duration of each 
of these kinds of pleasure, a great deal might be said, which, 
however, I leave the reader to supply. But every one wili^see 
that the nobler the power which is brought into play, the 
greater will be the pleasure which it gives; for pleasure always 
involves the use of one’s own powers, and happiness consists 
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in a frequent repetition of pleasure. No one will deny that 
in this respect the pleasures of sensibility occupy a higher 
place than either of the other two fundamental kinds^ which 
exist ill an equal, nay, in a greater degree in brutes^ it is his 
p^epqjiderating amount of sensibility which distinguishes man 
from other aiiimals. Now, our mental powers are forms of 
sensibility, and therefore a preponderating amount of it makes 
us capble of that kind of pleasure which has to do with mind, 
so-callcd intellectual pleasurej and the more sensibility pre¬ 
dominates, the greater the pleasure will be.^ 

The normal, ordinary man takes a vivid intei'esi in any¬ 
thing onl}' ill so far as it excites his will, that is to say, is a 
matter of personal interest to him. But constant excitement 
of the will is never an unmixed good, to say the least| in other 
words, it involves pain. Cord-playing, that universal occupa- 

* Nature a continual progres», starting from the mcch^nicaJ 

and chemical activity of the inorganic trarld, piticc^ing to tfie vetrataiile 
with its dull cnjoynit>nt of self, from that |o the animal vvodtl^ wJicre 
intelligence and eonsdousness hegin, at {irsl very weak, and oidy after 
many intermediate'stages attaining its last great development in man 
whose intellect is Natnm's crowning point, the goal of all her efforts, the 
most perfect and diflicult of ail her Vk'orks. .fWid even within the ran^e 
of the human intellect, there are a great many observable differenKS 
of degree, and it is very seldom that intellect reaches its highest point, 
intelligence properly so-callcd, which in thb narrow and strict sense of 
the word, is Nature’s tiiotl oonsummatc product, and so the rarest and 
most precious thing of which the world can boast, 'f'he highest product 
of Nature u the cheapest degree of consciousness, in which the world 
minors itself more plainly and completely than anywhere else. \ man 
endowed with titis form of intelligence is in possession of what is noblest 
and best On earthy and accordingly, he has a source of pleasure in com* 
parbpn ivith which all others are sinali. From iiis surroundings he asks 
nothing but leisure for the free enjoyment of what he has got, time, as 
H were, to polish his diamond. All other pleasures that are not of the 
intellect are of a lower Idndi for they are, one and all, movements of will 
—siesirds, hopes, fears and anibitions, no matter to 'vhal directed; they 
arc always satislied at the cost of pain, and in the case of ambition, generally 
will I more or less lllusiun. With intellectual pleasure, on the Other hand, 
Initii becomes clearer and clearer. In Uie realm of intelligence pain luu 
no power. Knowledge is ail in all Further, intellectiiaJ pleasures are 
accessible entirely and only through the medium of the iuteliigenee, and 
str» limited by VU capacity. For all the is'if thtre m in the worU ii weleu 
la him mka has naru. Still ihU advantage is aceompanied by a substantial 
disadvantage; for the whole of Nature shows that with the growth of 
intelligence comes increased capacity for pain, and it is only with the 
highest degree oi IntelligeiiOc that suffering reaches its supreme point. 
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tion of “good society” everywhere, is a device for providing 
this kina of excitement, and that, too, by means of interests 
so small as to produce slight and momenuiy, instead of real 
and permanent, pain. Card-playing is, in fact, a mere tickling 

of the 

On the other hand, a man of powerful mtellMt is capable 
of taking a vivid interest in things in the way of mere 
ledge, with no admixture of witli nay, such an interes is a 
necessity to him. It places him in a sphere where pain is an 
alien, a diviner air where the gods live serene: 

flcol peta * 

Look on tiiese two pictures^the life of the luasscs, one lonp 
dull record of struggle and effort entirely devotp to tie ^ T 
interests of personal welfare, to misery m all its forms, a life 
beset by intolerable boredom as soon as ever t ose aims ar 
satisfied and tlie man is ihrewn back upon himself, 
lie can be roused again to some sort of movement only by t 
wild fire of passion. On the other side you have a man en¬ 
dowed with a high degree of mental power, leading an 
existence rich in thought and full of hfe and meaning 
occupied by worthy and interesting objects ^ soon as 
he is free to give himself to them, bearing m himself a source 
of the noblest pleasure. What external promptings he want. 

1 U, bottom, the kind of 

completely pretloniinate* OTtr the intellect, w ere Therefore when 

more than perform the sen-ice of iu f'lwt's*'! 

the Mill m^es no demand*, supplies no motnes, 

intellect enlirclv loiCi iU powcr^ nTid result vfi comp e 

to nil wrts of impreMfom, and Lmmediatelj po ^ whistier the meat 
thin®* that CO cm in his environment: the Iighteit whup , 

triviol drcinttanw. is mfOcient to rouse hu 

dnimiiL. Such a man’s mental conililion revea i i _ . which is all 

whole cKteriori and hence that '1’.* the only factor in 

the more oflemive, if, a» is tisually the 

hi* consciousness— is a base, selfish and altogether bad one. 

* iVj 805. 
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come front the works of nature, and from the contemplation 
of human ^airs and the achievements of the great of all ages 
and countries, which are thoroughly appreciated by a man of 
this t3"pe alone, as being the only one who can quite utider- 
sftnc^and feel with them. And so it is for him alone that 
those great ones have really lived^ it is to him alone that they 
make their appeal; the rest are hut casual hearers who only 
half understend either them or their followers. Of course, this 
characteristic of the intellectual man implies that he has one 
more need than the others, the need of reading, observing, 
studying, meditating, practising, the need, in siiort, of un^ 
disturbed leisure. For, as Voltaire has very rightiv said, there 
are no realpleasiaes without real needs^^ and the need of them 
is W'hj’ to such a man pleasures are accessible which are denied 
to others—the varied beauties of nature and art and literature. 
To heap these round people who do not want them and cannot 
appreciate them, is like expecting grey hairs to fall in love. 
A man who is privileged in this respect leads two lives a 
personal and an intellectual, life- and the latter graduallv 
comes to be looked upon as the true one, and the former as 
merely a means to it. Other people make this shallow, empiv 
and troubled existence an end in itself. To the life of the 
intellect such a man will give the preference oier all hie other 
o^upations: by tlie constant growth of insight and knowledge 
this intellectual life, like a slowly ^forming work of art ifil! 
acquire a consistency, a permanent imensitv, a unity w hich 
becomes ever^more and more complete^ compred with which, 
a life devoted to the attainment of personal comfort, a life 
that may broaden indeed, but can never be deepened, make 
but a poor show: and yet, as I have said, people make this 
baser sort of existence an end in itself. 

rhe ordinaiy life of every day. so far as it is not moved by 
^ssion, IS tedious and insipid; and if it b so moved, it soon 
becomes painful. Those alone are happy whom nature lia. 
favoured w ith some superfluity of inteUect, something beyond 
what IS ]usl necessary to carry out the behests of their will 
tor It enabl^ them to lead an intellectual life as well a life 
unattended by pam and full of vivid interests. Mere leisure, 
that IS to say,intellect unoccupied in theserviceof the will,is not 
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of itself sufficient; there must be a real superfluity of power, 
set free from the service of the will and devoted to that of the 
intellect^ for, as Seiieca says, atiwn sir\e litteris mors est et vivi 
hominis sepuituro .—^illiterate leisure is a form of death, a Uvihg 
tomb. Varying with the amount of the superfluity, thew? will 
be countless developments on this second life, the Ule of the 
mind^ it may be the mere collection and labelling of insects, 
birds, minerals, coins, or the highest acMevemeivts of poetiy' 
and philosophy. The life of the mind is not only a protection 
against boredom, it also wards off the pernicious effects of 
boredom^ it beeps us from bad company, Ironi the many 
dangers, misfortunes, losses and extravagances which the 
man who places his happiness entirely in tbe objective world 
is sure to encounter. My philosopliy, for instance, has never 
brought me in a sixpeiicei but it has spared me many an 
expense. 

The ordinary man places his life’s happiness in things 
external to him, in property, rank, wife and children, friends, 
society, and the like, so that when lie loses them or finds them 
disappointing, the foundation of his happiness is destroyed. 

In other words, his centre of gravity Is not in himself^ it is 
constantly changing its place, with every' W'ish and whim. Jf 
he is a man of means, one da}' it viill he his house in the 
coiintr}', another buying horses, or entertaining friends, or 
travelling — a life, in short, of general luxury, the reason being 
that he seeks his pleasure in things outside him. Like one 
ivliose health and strength are gone, lie tries to regain by the 
use of jellies and diaigs, instead of by developing his own vital 
power, the true source of what he lias lost. Before proceeding 
to the opposite, let us compare with this conmion type the 
man who comes midway between the two, endowed, it may 
be, not exactly ivith distinguished powers of mind, but with 
soniew'hai more than the ordinary amount of intellect. He will 
take a dilettante interest in art, or devote liis attention^ to 
some branch of science—botaaiy, for example, or physics, 
astronomy, history, and Rnd a great deal of pleasure in stich , 
Studies, and amuse himself with them when external sources 
of happiness are exhausted or fail to satisfy him any more. 

Of a man like this it may be said that his centre of gravity 
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IS partly in liintself. But A dilettante interest in art b a very 
difl'ereni thing from creative activity; and an amateur pm-suit 
of science is aj)t to be superEcial and not to peneuate to the 
heart of the matter. A man cannot entirely identify himself 
with^uclr pursuits, or have his whole existence so completely 
filled and permeated with them that he loses all interest in 
eveiythiiig else. It is only the higliest intellectual power, what 
we call genius^ that attains to this degree of intensity, making 
all time and existence its theme, and striving to express its 
peculiar conception of the world, whetlter it contemplates life 
as the subject of poetrj' or of philosophy. Hence, undisturbed 
occupation with himself, his own thoughts and works, is a 
matter of urgent uecesaty to such a man; soEtude is welcome, 
leisure is the Ihghest good, and everjlhing else is unnecessary, 
nay, even biudensome. 

This is tlie only tj-pe of man of wliom it can be said that 
his centre of gravity is entirely in himself; which explains 
why it is lliai people of tliis sort—and they are very rai^— 
no matter how excellent their character may be, do not show 
that warm and unlimited interest in friends, family, and tiie 
community in general, of which others are so often capable; 
for if they liave only themselves they are not inconsolable for 
the loss of everyThing else. This gives an isolation to tlieir 
character, which is all the more effective since other people 
never really quite satisfy tliem, as being, on the whole, of a 
different nature: nay more, since this difference is constantly 
forcing itself upon their notice, they gel accustomed to move 
about amongst mankind as alien beings, and in tliiidiing of 
humanity in general, to say ihey instead of we. 

So the conclusion we come to is that tlie man' whom nature 
has endowed with intellectual wealth b the happiest; so true 
it is that the subjective concerns us more than tlie objective- 
for whatever tlie latter may be, it can work only indirectly' 
secondarily, and tlirough the medium of the former—a truth 
finely expressed by Lucian: 

n^iho^ o ffAoiJros fi6vare itrr'tv 

THAAa S fjiftt arify vXeioya ti3v 


^ Epigram I Eiiitd^ 12 . 
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—the wealth of the soul is the only true wealth, for with all 
other riches comes a bane even greater than they. Tlie man 
of inner wealth wants nothing from outside but the negatiTe 
gift of undisturbed leisure, to develop and mature liis intel¬ 
lectual faculiiesj that is, to enjoy his wealthy in short, he^vaiits 
|:termiision to be himself^ his whole life long, ever}" day and 
every houri If ho is destined to itnpress the character of his 
itund upon a w hole race, he has only one measure of liappiness 
or iinhappiness-^—to suGceed or fail in perfecting his powei^ 
and completing his work. All else is of small consequence^ 
Accordingly, the greatest tniiids of all ages have set the higliest 
value ujxjn undistxirbed leisure^ as worth exactly as much as 
the man himselh Happiness appears to coasist in leisurCj says 
Aristotlei^ and Diogenes Laertius reports that Socrates praised 
leisure as the Jhirest of alt possessions, So^ in the iK'ichomachcan 
Ethics t Aristotle concludes that a life devoted to philosophy is 
tlie liappiest; or, as he says in the PoluicSj"* ihc^ree c^rcfcise of 
any pf}WiTt ichatevcr it may be, i$ happiness. This, again, tallies 
with what Goethe says in ff^iihetm A^eistcr: The man iaho is 
bo? n with a talent which he is meant to use^ Jinds ftis greatest 
happiness in using it* 

But to be in possession of undisiirrhed leisure is far from 
being the common lolf nay^ it is something alien to human 
nature, for the ordinary man’s destiny is to so end life in pro¬ 
curing what is necessary for the subsistence of himself and 
his family^ he is a son of struggle and need, not a free intelli¬ 
gence» So people as a ii.de soon gel tired of undisturbed leisure, 
and it becomes burdensoine if there are no fictitious and forced 
aims to occupy it, play, pastime and hobbies of ever}" 

For tliis veiy^ reason it is full of possible danger, and dijficitis 
in odo quies is a true saying—it is difficult to keep quiet if you 
iiave nothing to do+ On the other hand, a measure of intellect 
far surjjassing the ordinary is as uiiiiatuml as it is abnormal. 
But if it exists, and the man endowed with it is to be happy, 
he will want precisely that undisunhed leisure which the 
others find burdensome or pernicious; for without it he is a 
Pegasus in harness, and consequently unhappy. If these two 
unnatural circumstances, external and internal, undisturbed 

' Eih. NkhQTTi.^ Xp 7\ ^ 
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leisure and great intellect, happen to coincide in the same 
person, it is a great piece of fortune; and if fate is so far 
favourable, a man can lead the higher life, the life protected 
from the two opposite sources of human suffering, pain and 
Itoredetn, from the painful struggle for existence, and the 
incapacity for eiiditring leisure (which is free existence itself) 
—evils which may be escaped only by being mutually 
ne\itralized. 

But there is something to be said in opposition to this view. 
Great intellectual gifts mean an activity pre-eminently ner¬ 
vous in its character, and consequently a very high degree 
of susceptibility to pain in every form. Further, such gifts 
imply an intense temperament, larger and more vivid ideas, 
whicli, as the inseparable accompaniment of great intellectual 
])0wer, entail on its possessor a corresponding intensity of the 
emotions, making them incomparably more violent than those 
to which tlie ordinary man is a prey. Now, there are more 
things in the world productive of pain than of pleasure. Again, 
a large endowment of intellect tends to estrange the man who 
has it from other people and their doings; for the more a man 
has in himself, the less he will be able to find in them; and 
the hundred things in which they take delight, he will think 
shallow and insipid. Here, then, perhaps, is another instance 
of that law of compensation wliich makes itself felt eveiy- 
w'here. How often one hears it said, and said, too, with some 
plausibility, that the iiatrow-minded man is at bottom the 
happiest, even though his fortune is unenviable. I shall make 
no attempt to forestall the reader’s own judgment on tliis 
point; more especially as Sophocles himself has given utterance 
to two diametrically opposite opinions; 

rioXXta TO ^posftTtf fiSatfioviaf 

he says in one place—wisdom is the greatest part of happiness; 
and again, in another passage, he declares that the life of the 
thoughtless is the most pleasant of all— 


• .Antigone, 1547-8. 


* Ajax, 554. 
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The philosopfaej^ uf the Old TcMwietil fiiid themselves 
like coDtradiciion* 


In li 


The lift? of a fool m worse than ileaih^ 

and— 

In minh uisdom is rnuch griefs 

yind he that increoseth knowledge incrmseth sorrowr 


« 


1 may remark^ however j that a man who has no mental 
needs, because his intellect is of the narrow and normal 
amount} is, in the strict sense of the word^ what is called a 
philistine —-an expression at hrst peculiar to the German Jan- 
guage, a kind of slang term at the Universities, afterwartJs 
used, by analog)-, in a higher sense, thougli still in its original 
meaning, as denoting one who is not Son of the 
A philistine is and remains a^ovcrojdirijp* 1 should prefer to 
take a higher point of view, and apply tlie term philistme io 
people who are alw'ays seriously occupied with realities wliicii 
are no realities^ but as such a definition would be a transcen¬ 
dental one, and therefore not generally intelligible, it would 
hardly be in place in the present treatise, which aims at being 
popular. The other definition can be more easily elucidated, 
iiidicatlng, as it does, satisfactorily enough, the essential nature 
of all those qualities which distinguish tlie philistine, lie is 
defined to be a rnetn without menial needs, hrom this it follows, 
fi rstly I iH i^elulion to hi nise^ , that he 1 las no intetlectwal 
pleasures; for, as was remarked before, lliere are no real 
pleasures witliout real needs. Tlie pliilistine’s life is animated 
by no desire to gain knowledge and insight for their own sake, 
or to experience that ti'ue ^thetic pleasure which is so nearly 
akin to theim If pleasures of this kind are fashionable, and 
the philistine finds himself compeOed to pay atteiilion to 
them, he will fon^e himself to do so, but he will take as little 
interest in them as possible. His only real pleasures are of a 
sensual kind, and he thinks that tliese indemnify him for the 
loss of the others. To him oysteis and champagne are the ^ 
height of existence^ the aim of his life is to procure what will 
contribute to his bodily welfare, and he is indeed in a happy 

* Ecctpsieslti 1. 10^ 


* Ec)clesLft^t[ci.i5 Kiiii. 11- 
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way if this causes hiui some trouble. If the luxuries of life are 
heaped upon Jiini, he will inevitably be bored, and against 
boredom he has a great many fancied remedies, balls, theatres, 
pmies, cards, gambling, horses, women, drinking, iraveUiiig 
and ») Oil; all of which can not protect a man from being 
bored, for where there are no intellectual needs, no iiitellectuai 
pleasures are possible. Tiie peculiar characteristic of the philis¬ 
tine is a dull, dry kind of gravity, akin to that of animals. 
Nothing really pleases, or excites, or interests him, for sensual 
pleasure is quickly exhausted, and the society of ])hilistines 
soon becomes biirdensome, and one may even get tired of 
])Iaying cards. True, the pleasures of vanity are left, pleasures 
which he enjoys in his own way, either by feeling liimsclf 
superior in point of wealth, or rank, or influence and power 
to other people, who thereupon pay him honour; or, at any 
rate, by going about with those who have a superfluity of 
these blessings, sunning himself in the reflection of their 
splendour—^ivhat the Englisli call a snob. 

From the essential nature of the philistine it follows, 
secondly, in regard to others, tliat, as lie possesses no intel¬ 
lectual, but only physical needs, he will seek the society of 
those who can satisfy the latter, but not the former. The last 
thing he will expect from his friends is the possession of any 
mri of intellectual capacity; nay, if he chances to meet witii 
it, It wtU rouse his antipathy and even hatred; simply because 
in addition to an unpleasant sense of inferiority, he expe¬ 
riences, in his heart, a dull kind of envy, which has to be 
carefully concealed even from himself. Nevertheless, it some¬ 
times grows into a secret feeling of rancour. But for all tliat, 
it will never occiu" to him to make his own ideas of ivorth 
or value conform to the standard of such qualities; he will 
continue to give the jirefcrence to rank and riches, power and 
influence, which in his eyes seem to be the onlv genuine 
advantages in tlie world; and hU wish will be to excel in them 
himself. All this is the consequence of his being a man without 
tntellectual needs. Tlte great affliction of all phllistines is that 
they have no interest in ideas, and that, to escape being bored, 
they are in constant need of reatitics. Now realities are either 
UDsatisfactoty or dangerous; when they lose their interest 
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ihey become fati^oingi But the ideol 'vvorld is jlUniitable {ind 
calm, 

Something afeLr 
From the sphere of rntr sorrmt^. 

f 

Note. —In tlicse remarks on the |)ersonal qualities whicii 
go to make happiness, I Iiave been mainly concerned with 
the plij-sical and intellectual nature of man. For an account 
of the direct and immediate influence of morality upon 
happiness, let itre refer to my prke essay on The Fotindatioa, 
of MoraU (Sec. 22). 
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Epicurus divides tlie needs of mankind into tliree classes, and 
the division made hy this great professor of happiness is a true 
and a fine one. First come natural and necessary^ needs, such 
as, when not satisfied, produce pain—food and clothing, vktm 
et emictus, needs which can easily be satisfied. Secondly, there 
are those needs which, though natural, are not necessary, such 
as the gratification of certain of the senses. I may add, how’ever, 
that in the report given by Diogenes Laertius, Epicums does 
not mention w’hicli of the senses he means} so that on this 
point my account of his doctrine is somewhat more definite 
and exact than the original. These are needs rather more 
difficult to satisfy. The third class consists of needs which are 
neither natural nor necessary, the need of luxury and prodi- 
gality, show and splendoui-, which never come to an end, and 
are very hard to satisfy, 

It is dimciilt, if not impossible, to define the limits which 
reason should impose on the desire for wealth; for there is 
no absolute or definite amount of wealtli which will satisfy 
a man. The amount is always relative, that is to say, just so 
much as will maintain the proportion between what he wants 
and what he gets; for to measure a man’s happiness only by 
what he gets, and not also by what he expects to get, is ^ 
futile as to try to express a fraction which shall hLve a 
numerator but no denominator. A man never feels the loss 
of things which it never occurs to him to ask for; he is just 
as 'happy without them; whilst another, who may have a 
hundred times as much, feels miserable because he has not 
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got tlie oue thing which he wants* In tact, here too^ every 
man has an horizon of his own, and he aviU expect just as 
much as he thinks it possible for him to get. If an object 
within his horizon looks as though he could confidently reckon 
on getting it^ he is bappyj but if difficulties come in ihcf way^ 
he is miserable* What lies beyond his horizon has no effect 
at all upon him. So it is that the vast possessions of the rich 
do not agitate the poor^ and conversely, that a wealthy man 
is not consoled by all liis wealth, for the failure of his hopes p 
R iches, one may say, are like sea-water; the more you drink, 
the thirstier you become: and the same is true of fame* The 
loss of weallli and prosperity leaves a man, as soon as the first 
pangs of grief are over, in very much the same habitual 
temper as before^ and the reason of this is, that as soon as fate 
diminishes the amount of his possessions, he himself imme¬ 
diately reduces the amount of his claims. But w'hen misfortune 
comes upon us, to reduce the amount of our claims is just what 
is most painful^ when once w'e have done so, the pain becomes 
less and less, and is fell no morej like an old wound which has 
healed. Couvei'sely, w'heri a piece of good fori one befalls us, 
our claims mount higher and higher, as there is notliing to 
regulate them. It is in this feeling of expansion that the 
deiiglit of it lies* But it lasts no longer than the process itself, 
and w'lien the expansion is complete, tlie delight ceases; we 
have become accustomed to tlie increase in our claims, and 
consequently indifferent to the amount of w'oalih which satis- 
lies them. There is a passage in the illustrating this 

truth, of whicli 1 may c|uote the last tiivo lines; 

Otoi^ dy€\ -rmr^p at^Sp^v r€ tfewM t€h 

— the tlioughts of man that dwells on the earth are as the day 
granted him by the father of gods and men. Discontent springs 
from a constant endeavour to increase the amount of our 
claims, when we ore powerless to increase the amount wOiich 
w ill satisfy thenip 

When we consider how full of needs the human race is, 
how' its whole existence is based upon them, it is not a matter 




1 XVMI, 150-7. 
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fof surj>ri&e that wealth is held in more sincere esteem, nay, 
in greater honour, than anything else in the world} nor ought 
we to wonder tiiat gain is made the only goal of life, and 
everything that does not lead to it pushed aside or tltrown 
overboard—philosophy, for instance, by those who profess it. 
People are often re]iroached for wishing for money above all 
things, and for loving it more than anything else; but it is 
natural and even inevitable for people to love that which, 
like an unwearied Proteus, is always ready to turn itself into 
whatever object their wandering wbhes or manifold desires 
may for the moment fix upon. Every tiling else can satisfy only 
one wish, one need: food is good only if you are hungry; wine, 
if you are able to enjoy it; drugs, if you are sick; fui‘ for the 
winter; love for you til, and so on. These are all only relatively 
good, dyaPtt ti. Money alone b absolutely good because 
it is not only a concrete satisfaction of one need in particular; 
it is ail abstract satisfaction of all. 

If a man has an Independent fortune, ho should regard it 
as a bulwark against the many evils and misfortunes ivhich 
he may encounter; he should not look upon it as giving him 
leave to get what ]jleasure he can out of ilie world, or as 
rendering it incumbent upon him to spend it in this way. 
People who are not born with a fortune, but end by niaklng 
a large one through the exercise of whatever talents they 
possess, almost always come to think that their talents are 
their capital, and that the money they liave gained is merely 
the interest upon it; they do not lay by a part of their earnings 
to form jierinanent capital, but spend their money much as 
they have earned it. Accordingly, they often fall into poverty: 
their earnings decrease, or come to an end altogether, either 
because their talent is exhausted by becoming anticiuated— 
as, for instance, verj' often happens in the case of fine art — 
or else it was valid only under a special conjunction of cir¬ 
cumstances which lias now passed away. There is nothing to 
prevent those who live on the common labour of their hands 
from treating their earnings in that way if they like; because 
their kind of skill is not likely to disappear, or, if it docs, it 
can be replaced by that of their fellow-ivorkmen; moreover, 
the kind of ivork they do is ahvay-s in demand; so that what 
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the proverb says b quite true, a useful trade is a Trane ofgtd . 
Bui tvith artists and professionab of every kind the case is 
quite different, and tliat is the reason why they are well paid. 

I hey ought to build up a capital out of their earnings; but 
thev recklessly look upon them as merely interest, and end 
ill ruin. On the other hand, people who inherit money ktiovr, 
at least, how to distinguish between capital and interest, and 
most of them try to make their capital secure and not encroac i 
upon it; nay, if they can, they put by at least an eighth o 
their interest in order to meet future conungencies. So most 
of them maintain tlieir position. These few remarks about 
capital and interest are not applicable to commercial life, for 
merchants look xipon money only as a means of further gam, 
iust as a workman regards his tools; so e^eii if their capita 
has been entirely the result of their own efforts, they tiy to 
preserve and increase it by using it. .Accordingly, wealth is 
nowhere so much at home as in the merchant class. 

It ivill generally be found that those who know what it is 
to have been in need and destitution are very much le^ afraid 
of it, and consequently more inclined to extravagance, than 
those who know poverty only by hearsay. People who have 
been born and bred in good circumstances are as a rule 
mote careful about the future, more economical, m fact, than 
those who by a piece of good luck, liave suddenly passed from 
ixiveriy to wealth. This looks as if poverty were not really 
such a very wTClched thing as it appears from a distance 
true reason, however, Is ratlier the fact that the man who has 
been born into a position of wealth com es ro look upon it as some, 
thing without which he could no more live than he wuld live 
without air; he guards it as he does his very' hfe; and so he is 
generally a lover of order, prudent and economical. But the man 
who has been bom into a poor position looks upon it as the naluraS 
one, and if by any chance he comes in for a fortune, he regards it 
as a superfluity, something to be enjoyed or wasted, because, it 
it comes to an end. he can get on just as well as before, with 
one anxiety the less; or, as Shakespeare says in Henry \ 1 : • 

. . . , fAe itdiige mua be verijied 
That beggars motmted run their horse to death. 


I Pari tll, Act I, X. IT. 
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^ THE WISDOM OF LIFE 

lint it should be said that people of this kind have a firm and 
ej^essive trust, partly in fate, partly in the peculiar means 
%vhich have already raised them out of need and poverty—a 
trust not only of the head, but of the heart also; and so they 
d6 n<»t, like the man bom rich, look upon the shallows of 
poverty as bottomless, but console themselves with the thought 
that when they have touched gixmiid again, they can take 
another upward flight. It is this trait in human character 
which explains the fact that women who were poor before 
their marriage often make greater claims, and are more 
extravagant, than those who have hi-ought their luisbands a 
rich dowiy'f because as a rule, rich girls bring with them, not 
only a fortune, but also more eagerness, nay, more of the 
inherited instinct, to preserve it, than poor girls do. If anyone 
doubte the truth of this, and thinks that it is just the opposite, 
he vvili find authority for his view in Ariosto's first Satir?} but, 
on the other hand, Dr. Johnson agrees with my opinion. A 
Wf»nan of fortune, he says, br.u\§ used to the handling of monev, 
spends it ^udictousfyi hut a woman who gets the command of 
money fot' the first time upon her marriage, has such a gusto 
in spimding it, that die throws it away with great profusion,^ 
And in any case let me advise anyone who marries a poor girl 
not to eave her the capital hut only the interest, and to take 

^pecial care that she has not the management of the children’s 
fortune. 

I do not by any means think that I am touching upon a 
subject winch is not worth my while to mention when I 
recommend people to be careful to presen'e what they have 
earned or inherited. For to start life with just as much as will 
make one independent, that is, allow one to Hve comfortably 
without having to work-^ven if one has only just enough 
for oneself^ not to spefik of a family—is an advantage uhich 
cannot he over-estimated; for it' means exemption and 
inimumty from that chronic disease of pemny, whirfi fastens 
on tlie hfo of man like a plague; it is emancipation from that 
, forced labour which is the natural lot of even' mortal Only 
under a favourable fate like this can a man be said to be born 
free, to be, in the proper sense of the word, sui ;uris, master 
1 Boiwdl's Lift of ann: 177(5, ictatr 67, 
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of liis own time and powers, and able to say every morning, 
This day is my own. And just for the same reason the difference 
between the man who has a hundred a year dnd the man who 
has a thousand, is infinitely smaller than the difference 
betw'een the former and a man who has nothing at a4l. But 
inherited wealth reaches its utmost value when it falls to the 
individual endowed with mental powers of a high order, who 
is resolved to pursue a line of life not compatible with the 
making of money; for he is then douhly endowed by fate and 
can live for his genius; and he wdll pay his debt to mankind 
a hundred times, by achieving what no other could achieve, 
by producing some tvork which contributes to the general 
good, and redounds to the honour of humanity at large. 
Another, again, may use his wealth to further philanthropic 
schemes, and make himself well-deserving of his fellow-men. 
But a mati who does none of these things, wlio does not even 
to do them, who never attempts to study thoroughly some 
one branch of knowiedge so that he may at least do what he 
can towards promoting it—such a one, born as he is into riches, 
is a mere idler and thief of time, a contemptible fellow. He 
will not even be happy, because, in his ease, exemption from 
need delivers him up to the other extreme of liuman suffering, 
boredom, which is such martjTdom to him, that he would 
have been better off if poverty had given him something to 
do. And as lie is bored lie is apt to be extravagant, and so lose 
the advantage of which he showed himself unu'ortliy. Count¬ 
less numbers of people find themselves in want, simply 
because, wlien they had money, they spent it only to get 
momentaiy relief from the feeling of boredom whicli oppressed 
them. 

It is quite anotlier matter if one’s object is success in political 
life, tvhere favour, friends and connections are all-important, 
in Order to mount by their aid step by step on the ladder of 
promotion, and perhaps gain the topmost rung, in this kind 
of life, it is much better to be cast on the world without a 
penny; and if the aspirant is not of noble family, hut is a man 
of some talent, it will redound to his advantage to be an 
absolute pauper. For what every one most aims at In ordinary 
contact with his fellows is to prove them inferior to himself; 
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and how much more is this the ca&e in politics. Now, it is only 
an absolute pauper who has such a thorough conviction of his 
own complete, profound and positive inferiority from every 
point of view, of his osvn utter insignificance and worthless¬ 
ness, ^ihat he can take his piece quietly in the political 
machine.^ He is the only one who can keep on bowing low 
enottglh and even go right down upon his face if necessary; 
he alone can submit to everytydng and laugh at it; he alone 
knows the entire worthlessness of merit; he alone uses his 
loudest voice and his boldest type whenever he has to speak 
or write of those who are placed over his head, or occupy any 
position of influence; and if they do a little scribbling, he is 
ready to applaud it as a master work ^ He alone understands 
how to beg, and so betimeSj when he is hardly out of his 
boyhood, he becomes a high priest of that hidden mystery 
wliich Goethe brings to light; 

Uehcr^s Niedertraciiti^ 

Nk?ttand nc/i beklage: 

Dcnn es ist Mdchtige 
man dir auch sage: 

—it is no use to complain of low aims; for, whatever people 
may say, they rule the w^orld. 

On the other hand, the man w^ho is born with enough to 
live upon is generally of a somewhat independent turn of 
mind; he is accustomed to keep his head up; he has not learned 
all the arts of the beggary perhaps he even presumes a little 
upon the possession of talents wdiich, as he ought to know, 
can never compete with cringing mediocrity; in the long mn 
he comes to recognise the inferiority of those who are placed 
over his head, and when they try to put insults upon him, 
he becomes refractory and shy. This is not the way to get on 
in the world. Nay, such a man may at last incline to the 
opinion freely expressed by Voltaire: ff^e htive only- two days 

^ rScbopenhaiier h probably here rriiikLng one of 

hij in any Tinilent atlAcks upon Hegd; in thu caie on account of what 
he thouj»ht to be the phitoiepher's abject sernlity to the goyemment of 
hu day, TJioiiph Use Hegelian system has been the fruitful mother of 
many JiWal there con he no doubt that Hewers LnlTuencOp in hk 

oim life-dDie, was an effective s\ipport of Prussian bureaocrscy. 
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to liv€i it is not worth our while to spend them m cringing to 
contemptiMe rascals. But alas! let me observe by the way, that 
contemptible rascal is an attribute which may be predicated 
of an abominable number o£ people. Wliat Juvenal says-^it 
is difficult to rise if your poverty is greater than your tsflenl— 

Hand facile emergent quorum virmibus dxstat 
Res Amtm— 

is more applicable to a career of art and literature than to 

political and social ambition. ^ 

Wife and children I have not rMkoned amongst a man s 
possessions: he is rather in their possession. It would be easier 
to include friends under that head} but a man’s friends belong 
to him not a whit more than he belongs to them. 
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POSITION, OR A MAN’S PLACE IN 
THE ESTIMATION OF OTHERS 


Sectio/i 1 .—Reputation 

By a peculiar weakness of liuniaii nature, people generally 
think too much about the opinion which others form of the in f 
although the slightest reflection will sliow' that this opinion, 
whatever it may be, is not in itself essential to happiness, 
Tlierefore it is hard to understand whj" everj'body feels so very 
pleased when he sees that other iseople have a good opinion 
of him, or say anything llaUering to his vanity. If you stroke 
a cat, it will purr; and, as inevitably, if you praise a man, a 
sweet expression of delight will appear on liis face^ and even 
though the praise is a plpable lie, it will be welcome, if the 
matter is one on which he prides himself. If only other people 
will applaud lilm, a man may console himself for downriglit 
misfortune, or for the pittance he gets from the two sources 
of human happiness already discussed; and conversely, it is 
astonishing how infallibly a man will be annoyed, and in some 
cases deeply pained, by any wrong done to his feeling of self- 
importance, whatever be the nature, degree, or circumstanced 
of the injury, or by any depreciation, slight, or disregard. 

If the feeling of honour rests upon this peculiarity of human 
nature, it may have a very salutary effect ujwn the welfare 
of a great many people, as a substitute for morality; but ujxm 
their happiness, more especially ujjon that peace of tnitid and 
independence which are so essential to liappiness, its effect 
will be disturbing and prejudicial rather than salutary-. There¬ 
fore it is advisable, from our point of view*, to set-limits to this 
^veakness, and duly to consider and rightly to estimate the 
relative value of advantages, and thus temper, as far as pos¬ 
sible, this great susceptibility to other people’s opinion, whether 
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tlie opinion be one flattering to our vanity, or whether it 
causes us pain; for in either case it is the same feeling whiclv 
is touched. Otherwise, a man is the slave of what other people 
are pleased to think—and how little it requires to disconcert 
or soothe the mind that is greedy of praise: * 

Sic Icve, sic partwn es(, anirttum tptod laudis uvantm 

Subrui't ac 

Therefore it will very much conduce to our happiness if we 
duly compare the value of what a man is in and for himself 
with what he is in the eyes of others. Under the former comes 
everything that fills up the span of our existence and makes 
it what it is, in short, all the advantages already considered 
and summed up under the heads of personality and property; 
and the sphere in which aU tliis takes place is the man’s own 
consciousness. On the other hand, the sphere of what we are 
for other people is their consciousness, not ours; it is the kind 
of figure we make in their eyes, together vrith the thoughts 
which this arouses,* But this is something which has no direct 
and immediate eidstence for us, but can affect us only mediately 
and indirectly, so far, that is, as other people’s behaviour 
tmvards us is directed by it; and even then it ought to atiect 
us only in so far as it can move us to modify itfhat wc 
and Jar amsdves. Apart from this, what goes on in other 
people’s consciousness is, as such, a matter of indifference to 
us: and in time we get really indifferent to it, when we come 
to see how superficial and futile are most people's thoughts, 
how narrow their ideas, how mean their sentiments, 
perverse their opinions, and how much of error there is m 
most of them; when we learn by experience with what 
depreciation a man vsill speak of hU fellow , 
obliged to fear him, or thinks that what he says vv^H come 
to his ears. And if ever we have had an opportunity of seei^ 
how the greatest of men will meet with notliing but slight 
from half-a-dozen blockheads, we shall understand that to lay 


! in the highest pnotioni 

lieii- brilliance, pomp, dirpliy, magnilicencc and 8*”^ , in the head* 
sy: Our happin«s lie* entirely musiHa for n exm* only heart* 
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great value ui)on what other people sa^' is to pay them too 
ntiich honour. 

At all events, a man is in a very bad way, wlto finds no 
soOrce of happiness in the first two classes of blessings alreadv 
treated of, but lias to seek it in the third, in other words, not 
in what lie is in liimself, but in \Yhat he is in the opinion of 
others^ For, after all, the foundation of our whole nature, and, 
therefore, of our hapjiiness, is oiir physique, and the most 
essential factor in happiness is health, and, next in importance 
after health, the ability to maintain ourselves in independence 
and freedom from care. There can be no competition or com¬ 
pensation between tliese essential factors on ilie one side, and 
honour, pomp, rank and reputation on the other, lioivei'er 
miicli value w e may set upon the latter. No one would hesitate 
to sacrifice the latter for the former, if it were necessary. We 
should add veiy much to our happiness by a timely recognition 
of the simple truth that every man's chief and real existence 
is In his own skin, and not in other people’s opinions^ and, 
consequently, that the actual conditions of our personal life— 
health, temperament, capsicity, income, wife, children, friends, 
liome, are a hundred times more important for our happiness 
than what other people are pleased to think of us: otherwise 
we shall be miserable. And if people insist that honour is 
dearer than life itself, what they really mean is that existence 
and well-being are as nothing compared with other people’s 
opinions. Of course, tins may be only an exa^erated way of 
stating the prosaic truth that reputation, that is, the opinion 
others have of us, is indispensable if we are to make any 
progi'ess in the %vorld; but 1 shall come back to that presently, 
^^'lien we see that almost everything men ilevote tlxeir lives 
to attain, sparing no effort and encountering a thousand toils 
and dangers in the process, has, in tlie end, no further object 
than to raise themselves in the estimation of oibersi "hen we 
see that not only offices, titles, decorations, but also wealth, 
nay, even knowledge' and art, are striven for only to obtain, 
as the ultimate goal of all effort, greater respect from one’s 
fellow-men is not this a lamentable proof of the extent to 

^ Scirt ttium nihii fst niti u idre hoe seiat (Ppniui, I, 27}—know¬ 
ledge IS no use unless olhcn know thet you hssc it. 
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which hiuiid.it foUy can go^? To set much too high a value on 
other j)eople’s opinion is a common error everywhere; an error, 
it may be^ rooted in human nature itself, or the result uf 
civilization and social arrajigenients generally^ but, whatever 
its source, it exercises a very iimnodeiate influence en til we 
do, and is very prejudicial to our happjne^- V^e can trace it 
from a tiniorous and slavish regard for what other people will 
say, up to the feeling which made Virginius plunge a dagger 
into ■ his daughter's lieEirt, or induces many a man to 
sacrifice quiet, riches, health and even life itself, for posthu¬ 
mous glow. Undoubtedly this feehng is a very convenient 
inis-Lruitienl in the hands of those who have the coiiLixiI or 
direction of their fellow^-meii; and accoixliitgly we find that 
in every scheme for training up humanity in the \^ay it should 
go, the maintenance and strengthening of the feeling of 
honour occupies an important place. But it is quite a different 
matter in its effect on human liappiness, of wliich it is heie 
Our object to treat.j and we should rather be careful to dissuade 
people from setting loo much store by what others tlunk of 
them* Daily experience shows us, however, that this is just 
the mistake people persist in making; most men set the utmost 
value precisely on what other people think, and are more 
concerned about it than about what goes on in their own 
consciousness, whicVi is the thing most immediately and 
directly present to them. They reverse the natural order- 
regarding the opinions of others as real existence and their 
own consciousness as some tiling shadow making the deriva¬ 
tive and secondary Into the principal, and considering the 
picture they present to the world of more impor^nce than 
their oivn selves. By thus trying to get a direct and Immediate 
result out of what has no really direct or immediate existence, 
they fall into the kind of folly whicti is called the 

appropriate term for that which has no solid or intiin^ic value. 
Like a miser, such people forget the end in their eagerness 

to obtain the means. _ ^ 

The truth is that the value >ve upon the opiuioiL of 
others, and our consuiit endeavour in respect of it, are each 
<|uito out of proportion to any result we may reasonab 5 
to attain; so that this attention to other people’s attitude may 
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be regai'^led as a kind of universal mania vvliicli eveiyone 
inherits, in all we do, alnicjst the first thing we think about 
is: What will people sayi and nearly half the troubles and 
bothers of life may be traced to our anxiety on this scores it 
is the ‘ anxiety which is at the bottom of all that feeliiig of 
self-importance, which is so often mortified because it is so 
very morbidly sensitive. It is solicitude about what others will 
say that underlies all our vanity and pretension, yes, and all 
our sliow and swagger too. Without it, there would not be 
a tenth part of the luxury which exists. Pride in every form, 
pi^M d'kotmeur and pimctilio^ liowever varied their kind or 
sphere, are at bottom noil ling but tlxis—anxiety about what 
others will say—and what sacrifices it often costsl One can 
see it even in a childj and though it exists at every period of 
life, it is strongest in age; because, when the cajiacity for 
sensual pleasure fails, vanity and pride have only avarice to 
share their dominion. Frenchmen, perhaps, afford the best 
example of this feeling, and amongst tliem it is a regular 
epidemic, appearing sometimes in the most absurd ambition, 
or in a ridiculous kind of national vanity and the most sliame- 
less boasting. However, they frustrate their own aims, for 
other people make fun of them and call them la grmide nation* 
By way of specially illustrating this perverse and exuberant 
respect for other people’s opinion, let me take a passage from 
The Times of March 51, 1846, giving a detailed account of 
the execution of one Thomas Wix, an apprentice who, from 
motives of vengeance, had murdered his master. Here we 
have veiy iiiiusual circumstances and an extraordinaiy charac¬ 
ter, though one very’ suitable for our purpose; and these 
combine to give a striking picture of this folly, which is so 
deeply rooted in human nature, and allow vis to form an 
accurate notion of the extent to which it will go. On the 
morning of the execution, says the report, the rev* ordinary 
was early in attendance upon him, but fVix, beyond a quiet 
demeanour, betrayed no ifiterest in hi$ tninistrations, appearing 
to feel anxious only to acquit himself bravely'^ before the 
spectators of his ignominious end. * * * In the procession fVix 
fell into his proper place with alacrity, and, as he exitcred the 
Chapel-yard, remarked, sufficiently loud to he heard by several 
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persons near him^ tben^ cts Dr. Dodd said^ I shall soon 

know the grand sec ret.On reaching the scaffold^ the miserable 
wretch mounted the drop without the slighlest assisiancet and 
when he got to the centre, he bowed to the spectators twice^ a 
proceeding which called yortk a tremendous cheer Jrofn the 
degraded crowd beneath. 

This U an admirable example of the way in AvhicU a man 
with death in the mo&t dreadful form before his very eyes, 
and eternity beyond itj care for nothing but the impres¬ 
sion he makes upon a crowd of gapers, and the opinion he 
leaves behind him in their heads. There was much the same 
kind of thing in the case of Lecointe, wlio was executed at 
Frankfurt, also in 181-6, for an attempt on the king’s life. At 
the trial he was very much annoyed that lie was not allowed 
to appear, in decent attire, before the Upper House? and on 
the day of the execution it was a special grief to him that 
be was not permitted to shave. It is not only in recent times 
that this kind of tiling has been known to happen. Mateo 
Aleman tells ns, in the Intradnclion to his celebrated romance, 
Guzman de ^ijdrachc,, that many infatuated criminals, in¬ 
stead of devoting their last hours to the welfare of their sonls, 
as they ought to have done, neglect this duty for the purpose 
of preparing and commitling to memory a speech to be made 
from the scaffold. 

I take these extreme cases as l>eing the best illustrations of 
what I nieanj for they give us a magnified reflection of our 
own nature. Tlie anxieties of all of ns, our worries, vexations, 
bothei^s, troubles, uneasy apprehensious and strenuous efforts 
are due, in perhaps the large majority of instances, to what 
other people will say? and we are jnst as foolish in this respect 
as those miserable criminals, Eniw and hatre{l are very often 
traceable to a similar source. 

Now, it is obvious that happiness, which consists for the 
most jjart in peace of mind and contentment, would be serii'ed 
by nothing so much as by reducing tins impulse of human 
nature within reasonable limits—which would perhaps m^ke 
it one Tiftietli prt of what it is now. By doing so, we should 
get rid of a thorn in the flesh which is always causing us 
pain. But it is a veiy^ difficult task, because the impulse in 
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question is a natitiral and innate pei‘varsity of Iniman nature. 
Tacitus saj'S, The iust of fame is the last that a wise man shakes 
ojf.^ The only way of putting an end to this universal folly 
is'to see clearly that it is a folly; and this may be done by 
recognizing the fact that most of the opituons in men’s iieads 
are apt to be false, perverse, erroneous and absurd, and so in 
themselves unworthy of any attention; further, that other 
people’s opinions can have veiy little real and positive influence 
upon us in most of the circumstances and affairs of life. Again, 
this opinion is generally of such an unfavourable character 
that it would worry a man to death to hear everything tliat 
was said of him, or the tone in which lie was spoken of. And 
finally, among other things, we should he dear about the fact 
that honour itself has. no really direct, but only an indirect, 
value. If people were generally converted from this universal 
folly, the result would be such an addition to our peace of 
mind and cheerfulness as at present seems inconceivable; 
people would present a firmer and more confident front to 
the world, and generally behave with less embarrassment and 
restraint. It is observable that a retired mode of life has an 
exceedingly beneficial influence on our peace of mind, and 
this is mainly because we thus escape hadng to live constantly 
in the sight of otliers, and pay everlasting regard to their 
casual opinions; in a word, we are able to return upon our- 
seHes. At the same time a g<x>d deal of positive misfortune 
might he avoided, which we are now drawn into by striving 
after shadows, or, to speak more correctly, by indulging a 
mischievous piece of folly; and we sliould consequently have 
more attention to give to solid realities and enjoy them with less 
interruption than at present. But rd ifoAi—what is worth 
doing \s hard to do. 

Section 2 , — I*ridc 

The folly of our nature which w'e are discussing puts forth 
three shoots, ambition, vanity and pride. The difference 
between the last two is this; pride is an established conviction 
of ones own paramount worth in some particular respect; 
while iMiniijr is the desire of rousing such a conviclipn in 

^ Hiii., TV, 6. 
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otlierSj and it is generally accompanied by Uie seel'd hope of 
ultimately coming to the same cxmvktion oneself. Pride works 
yrom iviihin-j it is the direct appreciation of oneself. \ anity is 
the desire to arrive atdiis appreciation mdu'ectIy,yrowi imihoul. 
So we find that vain people are talkativej and prondj tadturn. 
Htit the vain person ought to be aw'are that the good opinion 
of others, which he strives for, may be obtained much more 
easily and certainly by peisistent silence than by speech^ even 
though he has very good things to say. Anyone who ivishes 
to affect pride b not therefore a proud man^ but he will soon 
have to drop thisj as every other, assumed character. 

It is only a firm, unshakable con’^iction of pre-eminent 
worth and special value which makes a man proud in the true 
sense of the word — a conviction w^hicU doubt, be a 

mistaken one or rest on advantages which are of an adven¬ 
titious and conventional character; still pride is not the less 
pride for aO that, so long as it be present in real earnest. And 
since pride is thus rooted in conwetion, it resembles every 
other form of knowledge in not being within our own arbitra¬ 
ment, Prideb w'orst foe — I mean its greatest obstacle — is 
vanity, which courts the applause of the w^orld in order to 
gain the necessary" foundation for a high opinion of one^s own 
worth, whilst pride is based upon a pre-existing conviction of 

It is quite true that pride is something which is generally 
found fault with, and cried down; but usually, I imagine, by 
those who have nothing upon w hich they can pride tliemselveSh 
In view of the impudence and fooUiardiness of most people, 
anyone who possesses any kind of superiority or merit will 
do well to keep hb eyes fixed on it, if ho does not want it to 
be entirely forgottenf for if a man is good-natured enough 
to ignore his own privileges, and hob-nob with the generality 
of other people, as if he were quite on their level, they will 
be sure to treat him, frankly and candidly, as one of tliem- 
selves* This is a piece of advice I w'ould sp^ially offer lo those 
wliose superiority b of the highest kind real superioril}, I 
mean, of a purely personal nature-—^whicb cannot, like ordvrs 
and titles, appeal to the eye or ear at eveiy" moment^ as, 
otherwise, they w'ill find that familiarity breeds contempt, or, 
as the Romans used to say, iwj Joke iviih a $tav€t 
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and he'll soon show Ms heels^ is an excellent Arabiftn proverb, 
nor ought we to despise what Horace says: 

. Same superbi/on 

^ Quasitam meriiis. 

usurp the fame you have deserved, No doubt, when niodestv 
was made a virtue, it Mfas a very advantageous thing for the 
foolsj for everybody is expected to speak of himself as if lie 
were one. This is levelling down indeed! for it comes to look 
as if there were nothing but fools in the world. 

The cheapest sort of pnde is national pride^ for if a man 
is proud of his own nation, it argues that he has no qualities 
of his 01 vn of whicli he can be proud ^ otherwise, he would 
not have recoui^ to those which he shares with so many 
millions of his fellow-men. The man who is endowed with 
important personal qualities will be only too ready to see 
clearly in what respects his own nation falls short, since their 
failings will be constantly before his eyes. But o\ery miserable 
fool who has nothing at all of which he can be pix)ud adopts, as a 
last resource, pride in the nation to which he belongs; he is 
ready and glad to defend all its faults and follies tooth and nail, 
Uius reimbursing himself for his ow n inferiority. For example, 
if you speak of the stupid and degrading bigotry-of tlie Fuglish 
nation with the contempt it deserves, you will hardly find one 
luighshtnaii in fifty to agree with you; but if there should be 
one he wiU generally happen to be an intelligent man. 

le Germans hove no national prkle^ which shows how 
honest i^ey are, as evety body knows! and how dishonest are 
those who, by a piece of ridiculous aflectation, pretend that 
they are proud of tJieir country—the Deutsche Briider and 
the demagogues who flatter the mob in order to mislead 
It. I have heard it said that gunpowder was invented by a 
German. I doubt it. Lichtenberg asks, iVhy is it that a man 
who « not a German does not care about fjretenditig that he 
IS one; aftd that if he makes any pretence at alt, it is to be a 
I* or ff/i 

^ should be remembered that these remarki were 

U preient century, qnd tliqi a Uetman 

phi^opher nawoday,, even though h.- we« « apt to (ay bitter thinjra 
af Schupciihatier, could Jiatdly Mxite in q linijlur nraiii. ^ 
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However tliat may be, itidiTidiiality U a far more iioportaiit 
tiling than nationality, and in any given man deserves a 
thousand-fold more consideration. And since you cannot sjieak 
of national character without referring to large masses 'of 
|ieop]e, it is impossible to be loud in your praises and it tlie 
scime time honest. National character is only another name for 
the })articular form which the littleness, perversity and base¬ 
ness of mankind take in every country. If we become disgusted 
witli one, we praise until we get disgusted with this too. livejy 
nation mocks at other nations, and all are right. 

The contents of this chapter, wliicli treats, as I have said, 
of what we represent in the world, or what we are in tiie 
eyes of others, may be further distributed under tliree heads: 
honour, rank and fame. 


Section 3 .'—Bank 

Let us take rank first, as it may be dismissed in a few words, 
although it plays an important part in the eyes of the masses 
and of the philistines, and is a most useful wheel in the 
machinery of the State. 

It has a purely conventional value. Strictly speaking, it is 
a sham; its method is to extract an artificial respect, and, as 
a matter of fact, the whole thing is a mere farce. 

Orders, it may be said, are bills of exchange drawn on public 
opinion, and the measure of their value is the credit of the 
drawer. Of course, as a substitute for iiensions, they save the 
State a good deal of money; and, besides, they serve a very 
useful purpose, if they are distributed with discrimination and 
judgment. For people in general have eyes and ears, it is true; 
but not mucli else, very little judgment indeed, or even 
memory, There are many services to the State quite beyond 
the range of their understanding; others, again, are appre¬ 
ciated and made much of for a time, and then soon forgotten. 
It seems to me, therefore, very proper, that a cross or a star 
should proclaim to the mass of people always and eveiyTivhefe, 
This man is not like you} he done somethiTtg, But orders 
lose their value when they are distributed unjustly, or without 
due selection, or in too great numbers; a prince should be 
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as careful in conferring them as a man of business is in signing 
a bill. It is a pleonasm lo inscribe on any order^^br* ^istifi^uishai 
5cryicc\ for evety order ought to be for distinguislxed sendee. 
That stands to reason. 

Section '1 -.—Honour 

Honouj- is a nuidi larger question tlian rank, and more 
diHicult to discuss. Let us begin by trying to define it. 

It I were to say Honour w extcrtiul conscience^ and cotiscicncc 
is iittvurd honour^ no doubt a good many people would assent; 
but there would be more show tlian reality about such a 
definition, and it would hardly go to the root of the matter, 
I piefer to say, Honour is, on its objectiue side, other people's 
opinion of what we are worthi on its subjective side, it is the 
respect we juiy to this opinion. From the latter point of view', 
to be man of honour is to exercise wliat is often a very 
wholesome, but by no means a purely moral, itiflnence, 

1 he feelings of honour and shame exist in every man who 
is not utterly depraved, and honour is everj'where recogni^d 
05 something particularly valuable. The reason of this is as 
foUovNS. By and in himself a man. can accomplish very littlej 
he is like Hobinson Crusoe on a desert Island, It is only in 
society that a man’s ^wers can be called into full activity. 
He very soon finds this out when his consciousness begins to 
develop, and tliere arises in him the desire to be looked upon 
as a useful nieniber ol society, as one, that is, who is capahle 
of playing his part as a man— pro parte viriii —thereby 
acquiring a right to the benefits of social life. Now, to be a 
useful member of society, one must do two things: firstly, 
what everyone is expected lodoeveryivhere; and,secondly, w hat 
one’s own particular position in the world demands and requires. 

But a man soon discovers that eveiytliing depends upon 
bis being useful, not in liis own opinion, but in the opinion 
of otherc; and so he tries his best to make that favourable 
infpression upon the world, to which he attaches such a high 
value. Hence, this primitive and innate characteristic of 
human nature, which U called the feeling of honour, or, under 
another aspect, the feeling of shame— verecundia. It is this 
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wliich briugs a blusli to his cbe^k at the thought of having 
sud<ienly to fall in the estimation of otiiers, even when he 
knows tliat he is innocent, nay, even if his remissness ostonds 
to no absolute obligation, but only to one whicli he has taken 
upon himself of lus own free will. Conversely, nothing in life 
gives a man so much courage as the attainment or renewal 
of the conviction that other people regard him with favour; 
because it means that evety'one joins to give him help and 
protection, which is an infinitely stronger bulwark against the 
ills of life than anything he can do himself. 

The variety of relations in wliich a man can stand to other 
people so as to obtain their confidence, tliat is, tlieir good 
opinion, gives rise to a distinction between several kinds of 
licnour, resting chiefly on the different bearings tliat meum 
may take to tuumi or, again, on the performance of various 
pledges; or finally, on the relation of the sexes. Hence, tlierc 
are three main kinds of honour, each of wliich takes various 
forms—civic honour, oflicial honour, and sexual lionour. 

Civic honour has the widest sphere of all. It consists in the 
assumption that we si tall jiay uneonditioual respect to the 
rights of others, and, therefore, never use any unjust or un¬ 
lawful means of getting what we want. It is the condition 
of all peaceable intercourse betM'een man and man; and it is 
destroyed by anything that openly and mamfestly militates 
against this peaceable intercourse, anytlilng, accordingly, 
which entails punishment at the hands of the law, always 
supposing that the punishment is a just one. 

The ultimate foundation of hoiioiu’ is the conviction that 
moral character is unalterable: a single bad action implies that 
future actions of the same kind will, under similar circum- 
lances, also be bad. This is well expressed by the Ifnglish use 
of the word character as meaning credit, reputation, honour. 
Hence honour, once Itet, can never be recovered; unless the 
loss rested on some mistake, such as may occur if a man i& 
slandered or his actions ^dewed in a false light. So the law 
provides remedies against slander, libel, and even insult; for 
insult, though it amount to no more than mere abuse, is a 
kind of summaiy slander with a suppression of the reasons. 
What I mean may be well put in the Greek phrase not 
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quoted from any author—t^riv AoiSopta Sm^oA^ av^ftos. It 
is true that if a man abuses anotherj he is simply showing 
that he has tio real or true causes of coinploiut against him; 
as’, othenvise, lie would bring these forwai'd as the premkes 
and lely upon his heai'ers to draw* ilie conclusion themselves, 
instead of which, he gives tlie conclusion and leaves out the 
premises, trusting that people ivlil suppose that he has done 
so only for the sake of being brief. 

Civic honour draws its ejcistenoe and name from the middle 
classes^ hut it applies equally to all, not excepting tlie highest. 
No niati can disregard it, and it is a very serious thing, of 
vihich every one should be careful not to make light. The man 
who breaks confidence has for ever forfeited confidence, vvhat^ 
ever he may do, and whoever he may be; and the bitter con¬ 
sequences of the loss of confidence can never be avened. 

There is a sense iu which honour may be said to have a 
negative character in opposition to the positive character of 
fame. For honour is not the opinion |>eopie have of particular 
qualities ivliich a man may happen to possess exclusively; 
it is rather the opinion they have of tiic qualities 
which a man may be expected to exhibit, and to 
which he should not prove false. Honour, therefore, means 
tJiat a man is not exceptional; fame, that he is. Fame is some¬ 
thing which must be won; honour, only something which 
must not be lost. The absence of fame is obscurity, which is 
only a negative; but loss of honour is shame, which is a 
positive quality. Tiiis negative character of honour must not 
be confused with any tiling passive^ for honour is above all 
things active in its working, it is the only quality which pio- 
ceeds dtrectlr from the man who exhibits it: It is concerned 
entirely with what he does and leaves undone, and has nothing 
to do with the actions of others or the obstacles they place in 
his way. It IS ^mething entirely in our own posver— Twt> 
T)f^w. T iis distinction, as we shall see presently, marks off 
true honoi^ from the sham honour of chivalry. 

Slander is the onlj weapon by which honour can be attacked 
from without; and the only way to repel the attack is to con- 
lute the slider with the proper amount of publicity, and a 
due unmasking of him who utters it. 
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The reeson why respect b paid to age is that old people 
have necessarily shown in the courw of their lives whether 
or not they have been able to niainuin their honour un- 
hlenibhed;'while that of young people has not yet been pn 
to the proof, though they are credited w^th the po«sseaion ol 
it. For neither length of years-^equallod, as it is, and even 
excelled, in the case of some of the lower animals-nor, again, 
experience, which b only a closer kuosvle ge o ^ _ 

ways, can be any sufficient reason for the rcsp^t wine i tl e 
young are everywhere requU-ed to show towards the old: for 
if it were mer'ely a matter of years, the weakness winch 
attends on age would call rather for conside^tion than for 
respect. It b, however, a remarkable tact that 
always commands reverenced reverence real y 
instinctive. Wrinkles^a much surer sign of old age^ - 

tnand no I'overence at all: you never hear any on spe ^ 

venerable wrinkles, but venerable white hair is a comn 

o..y .. value Fo. aa 1 ^nad „ 

tl.o bagmmng of tlA chapter, tvhat other 1*7’* 

if it affects us at aU, cat. effert us orfy u. so far M It ^seras 

their behavioru- ^vai^s u^ J„„e that 

with, or liave to do with, them, liut it is to soci ) 

ue otve that safety .hicU - “^Tee'^fTe Wp 

State of civilization; m all we do hefore 

euJ they, in their turu. must k*™ 

they can hove anything to 7,great imprtaiicei 
opinion of us is. «f inuuediate 

value This is a« opinion also held by J 

he writes. uM fer ,0 ohWiV, 

,/«« o good re^o/otuu, insisted 

i’l {L‘£f'e ItOl , 1 " r 1- P ^ 

noon at ireat length by Helvetia inluschiefworkftf E>P>‘t, 

rrcotfron^vvhteh - Trrc.zix.'z 

sake, but sotdyfor die ‘^'•”"'”".he*ei'r that saying, 

means con never be more than the eiui, that so, g, 
so much is made. Uouom- is dearer duu, h/e imf/, iw as 1 ha^ e 

^ i>€ Jiidbus^ nin 17- Q 

rinkwi 
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remarked, a veiy exaggerated statement. So much, then, for 
CIVIC honour. 

OJiaal ko/toui is the general opinion of otlier people tliat 
» man who fills any oJTice really has the necessary qualities 
for the proper discharge of all the duties which appertain to 
It. The gi-eater and more Important the duties a man has to 
discharge in the State, and the higher and infiuential 
le o ice w ich lie fills, the stronger must be the opinion 
which people have of the moral and intellectual qualities 
winch render him fit for his post. Therefore, the higher his 
p»ition, the ^ater must be the degi-ee of lionour paid to 
iim, expressed, as it is, in titles, orders and the generallv 
Mihservi^t behaviour of others towards him. As a rule, a 
mail s omcial rank implies the particular degree of honour 
A paitl to hi 111 j however nuidi this degree 

may be modified by the capacity of the masses to form ativ 
notion of Its importance. Still, as a mailer of fact, greateV 
honour is ^id to a man who fidfils special duties than to the 

STdiS,""”' *■’ 

Olficiallioiiour demands, further, that the man who occu- 
pi^ an office must maintain respect for it, for the sake both 
ol Ins collea^es and of those who will come after him. TJiis 
respect an omcial can maintain by a proper obser^-ance of his 
diiti^ and by repelling any attack that may he made upon 
office .teelf er ..poo oceupao,: he Li, ft, instance. 

Tf the effect that the duties 

fi Jf discharged, or that the ofllce 

self does not conduce to the public welfare. He must prove 

he umva^ntable nature of such attacks by enfomin; the 
legal penalty for them. ^ 

of ‘>fRcial personages comes that 

law-ver* ^ capacity, as doctore, 

^uKWf ' T in shorty u]io by graduating in any 

L ^ clt?claraiion that }ie is qualified 

TnT‘“' '‘“™ “ P'”*''* i'i i” • '™rd. 

tJie word, the opinion that people who have bound them- 
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$elves to defeud their country really possess the requisite 
qualities which will enable them to do so, especially couragep 
pei'sonal bravery and strength, and that they are perfectly 
ready to defend their country to the death, and never and 
under no circumstances desert the [lag to which they *haye 
once sworn allegiance. 1 have here lalten ofdcial honour in 
a wider sense than that in which it is generally usedp namely, 
the respect due by citizens to an office itself. 

In treating of s&zuol Aotiokt* and the principles on which it 
rests, a little more attention and analysis are necessary j and 
what 1 shall say will support my contention lliat all honour 
roaUy sets upon a utilitarian hasis. There are two natural 
divisions of the subject—the honour of women and the honour 
of men, in either side issuing in a well-understood espnt de 
corps. The former is by far tlie more important of the two, 
because the most essential feature in woman s life is her 
relation to man. 

Female honour is the general opinion in regard to a gir 
that she is pure, and in regard to a wife that she is faithful. 
The importance of this opinion rests upon the following con¬ 
siderations. Women depend upon men in all the relations of 
life; men upon women, it might he said, in one only. So an 
arrangement is made for mutual interdependence—man 
undertaking responsibility for all woman’s needs and also for 
the children that spring from their union—an anraugennmt 
on which is based the welfare of the wliole female race. To 
cany out this plan, women have to band togetlier with a 
of esprit de corps, and present one undivided front to their 
common enemy, man—who possesses all the gt^ tilings o 
the earth, in virtue of his superior physical and intellectual 
pow'er—in order to lay siege to and conquer him, 
possession of him and a share of those good t tngs. o t iis 
end the honour of all women depends upon the enforcement 
of the rule that no woman siiould give herself to a man except 
in marriage, in order that every man may be forced, as it 
were, to surrender and ally himself with a womans by rius 
arrangement provision is made for the whole ® ^ ® 
race. This is a residt, however, which can be obtained only 
by a strict observance of the rule, and, according y, women 
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evei-v where show true esprit de corps in carefully iiisistijig upon 
its maintenance. Any girl who commits a breach of the rule 
betrays the whole female race, because its welfare would be 
destroyed if every woman were to do likewise^ so she is cast 
out A'ilh shame as one who has lost her honour. No woman 
will have anytlting more to do >vith herj site is avoided like 
the plague. The same doom is awarded to a woman w'ho 
breaks the marriage tie; for in so doing site is false to tlie 
terms upon which the man capitulated; and as her conduct 
is such as to frighten other men from making a similar sur¬ 
render, it imperils the welfare of all her sisters. Nay more; 
this deception and coarse breach of troth is a crime punishable 
by the loss, not only of personal, but also of civic lioiiour. This 
is svhy we minimize the shame of a girl, but not of a wife, 
because, in the former case, marriage can restore honour, 
while in the latter, no atonement can be made for the breach 
of contract. 

Once this esprit de corps is acknowledged to be the founda¬ 
tion of female lionour, and is seen to be a wholesome, nay, 
a necessaty arrangement, as at bottom a matter of prudence 
and interest, its extreme importance for the welfare of w'omen 
will be recognized. But it does not possess anything more than 
a relative value. It is no absolute end, lying beyond all other 
aims of existence and valued above life itself. In this view, 
there will be nothing to applaud in the foined a ltd extravagant 
conduct of a Lucretia or a Virgin jus—conduct which can easily 
degenerate into tragic farce, and produce a terrible feeling 
of revulsion. The conclusion of EmiUa Galotti, for instaitce, 
makes one leave the theatre completely ill at ease; and, on the 
other hand, all the rules of female honour cannot prevent 
a certain sympathy with Clara in Egmont. To carry this prin¬ 
ciple of female honour too far is to forget the end in 
thinking of the means—and this is pist what people often 
do; for such exa gg eration suggests that the value of sexual 
honour is absolute; while the truth is that it is moro 
relative than any other kind. One might go so far as to say 
that its value is purely conventional, when one sees from 
Tliomasius how in all ages and countries, up to the time of 
the Reformation, irregularities were permitted and recog- 
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ji'ized by law, mth no derogation to female honour—not to 
speak of the temple of Mylitta at Babylon.^ 

There are also, of course, certain circumstan^ in civil life 
which mate external forms of marriage inipossible, especially 
in Catholic countries, where there is no such thing as divorce. 
Ruling princes everywhere, would, in mj opinion, ^ o luuc i 
better, from a moral point of view, to dispense with tor ms 
altogether ratlier than contract a morganatic marriage, the 
descendants of whicli might raise claims to the throne if the 
legitimate stock happened to die outj so that there is a pos^ii- 
bxlity, though, perhaps, a remote one, that a morganatic 
marriage might produce a civil war. And, besi es, sue i a 
marriage, concluded in defiance of all outward ceremony, is 
a concession made to women and priests—two c assea o 
persons to whom one should be most careful to give as little 
tether as possible. It is further to be remarked that ever) man 
in a countrv’ can many the woman of his choice, except one 
poor individual, namely, the prince. His liaiid belongs to Ins 
counts', and can be given in marriage oiAy ior ^ 

State, that is, for the good of the Muntry. Still, ler all that, 
he is a man; and, as a man, lie likes to o ow w iit ier 
heart leads. It is an unjust, ungrateful an prigg'^ i ° 

forbid, or to desire to forbid, a prince from foUowing is- 
inclinations In this matter; of course, as long as the lady has 
110 inlluence upon the Government of the coiinto'. 
jKjiiit of view she occupies an exceptional position, an ^ 
not come under the ordinary rules of sexua oiiour, ’ 
lias merely given hei^elf to a man who loves her, whom 
slie loves but cannot many. And in general, the fact that the 
principle of female honour has no origin in nature, is ^how 
by the many bloody sacrifices which have been to it- 

the murder of children and the mother s suicide No doub 
a girl who contravenes the code commits a breach of fanh 
agfinst her whole sex; but this faitii is one 
sLtly Uken for granted, end not sworn to. ‘ he) 

most cases, her own prospects suffer most immediai y, 
folly is infinitely greater than lier crime. 

The corresnomUng virtue in mei' 


one 
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1 have been discussing. 11 is their esprit de corps^ which 
demands that, when a man has made that surrender of him¬ 
self in marriage which is so advantageous to lus oonquemr, 
lie shall lake care that the terms of the treaty are maintained; 
botIi!»in order that die agreement itself may lose none of its 
force by the permission of any laxity in its obsenance, and 
that men, having given up everything, may, at least, be 
assured of tlieir bargain, namely, exclusive possession. Accord- 
ingly, it is part of a man’s honour to resent a breach of the 
matriage tie on tlie part of his wife, and to punish it, at the 
very least by sepai ating from her. If he condones the offence, 
his fellow men cry shame upon him; but the shame in this 
case is not nearly so foul as that of the woman who has lost 
lier honour; the stain is by no means of so deep a dye— levioris 
iiotae macula —because a man’s relation to woman is subor¬ 
dinate to many other and more important affairs in liis life. 
The two great dramatic poets of modern times liave each 
taken man’s liouour as the theme of two plays; Shakespeare 
in Othelio and The Winter's Tale, and Calderon in El medico 
tie su honra (the Physician of his Honour), and secreto 
agravio secreta vengonza (for Secret Insult Secret Vengeance). 
It should be said, however, that honour demands the punish¬ 
ment of the wife only; to punish her paramour too, is a work 
of supererogation. This confirms the view I have taken, iliai 
a man’s honour originates in esprit de corps. 

The kind of lionour which 1 have been discussing hitherto 
has always existed in its various forms and principles amongst 
all nations and at all times; although the history of female 
honour sliows that its principles liave undergone certain local 
modilicatlons at different periods. But there is another species 
of honour which differs from tills entirely, a species of honour 
of which the Greeks and Romans had no conception, and up 
to this day it is perfectly unknown amongst Cliinese, Hindoos 
or Molianiinedaiis. It U a kind of honour which aiose only 
in the Middle Age, and is indigenous only to Christian Europe, 
nay, only to an extremely small portion of the popidation, that 
is to say, the higher classes of society and those wlio ape tlieni. 
It is hnightljr fwnoiti\ or point d'honneur. Its principles are 
quite different from those which underlie the kind of honour 
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1 have been treating until now, and in some respects are even 
opposed to them, Tlie sort I am referring to produces the 
caialieri^ while the otlier kind creates the man of komui - As 
this is so, I shall proceed to give an explanation of its principles, 
as a kind of code or mirror of knightly courtesy, » 

(1) To begin with, honour of this sort consists, not in other 
people*s opinion of what we are worth, but wholly and entirely 
in whether they express it or not, no matter whether they 
really have any opinion at all, let alone whether they know 
of rotisons for having one. Other people niay entertain tlte 
worst opinion of us in consequence of what w'e do, and may 
despise ns as much as they like; so long as no one dares to give 
expression to his opinion, our honour remains untarnished* 

So if Our actions and qualities compel the highest respect from 
other people, and they have no option but to give this respect 
—^ soon as anyone, no matter how wkked or foolish he may 
be, utters something depreciatoiy of us, our honour Is offended, 
nay, gone for ever^ unless we can manage to restore it. A 
superfluous proof of svliat 1 say, namely, tliat knightly honour 
[iepeiids, not upon what people think, but upon what they say, 
is furnished by the fact that insults can be withdrawn, or, if 
necessar}^, form the subject of an apology^, w'hicb makes them 
as iliough they liad never been uttered. hether tlio opinion 
w'hich underlay llie expression has also been rectified and 
why the expression should ever have been used, are ques¬ 
tions which are perfectly unimportant: so long as tlie state¬ 
ment is withdrawn, all is well. The truth is that conduct of 
this kind aims, not at earning respect, but at extorting it. 

(2) In ilie second place, this sort of honour rest-s, not on 
what a man does, but on wliat he suffers, the obstacles he 
encounters^ differing from the honour which prevails in all 
else, in consisting, not in what he say^ or does hiniBeli, but in 
wliat another man says or does. His honour is thus at tlie 
mercy of every man wjio can talk it away on the tip of his 
tonguej and if he attacks it, iii a moment it is gone ever-^ 
unless the man who is attacked manages to wrest it ac" ^ 
again bv a process which 1 shall mention presently, a 
process which involves danger to his life, health, freedom, 
property and peace of mind. A man^s whole conduct may 
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be in accordance with the most righteous and noble principles, 
his spirit may be the purest that ever breathedi his intellect of 
the very liighest order^ and yet his lionour may disappear the 
moment that anyone is pleased to insult him^ anyone at ail who 
has not offended against this code of honour himself^ let him be 
the most worthless rascal or the most stupid beast, an idler, gam¬ 
bler, debtor, a man, in short, of no account at alh It is usually this 
sort of fellou who likes to insult j>eaplej for, as Seneca^ rigluly 
remarks, ui qmsqiie coriicmlissimus et ludibrio it^ solaiissimo! 
lirtgim cj/—the more conteniplible and ridiculous a tnau is, 
the readier he is with his tongue. His insults are most likely 
to be directed against the verj" kind of man I have descril^edi 
because people of different tastes can never be friends, and 
the sight of pre-eminent merit is apt to raise the secret ire 
of a ne’er-do-well. What Goethe says in the fJ'^estdsilicher 
Divan is quite true, that it is useless to complain against your 
eneinie&i for they can never become your friends, if your 
whole being is a standing reproach to them: 

klagst du iiber 

So/hen Solch€ /ie uMrden Fn^imdc 
Denen das H esen, li-tc du btst^ 

Im stills eta eiLiger P'cnmrJ" isr? 

ll U obvious that people of this worthless description have 
good CAvtse to be thankful to tlie principle of honour, because 
it puts them on a level with people who in ever)- other respect 
stand far above them. If a fellow likes to insult any one, 
attribute to him, for example, some bad quality, this is taken 
prima fade as a well-founded opinion, true In fact; a decree, 
as it were, with all the Ibncc of law; nay, if it is not at once 
wiped out ill blood, it is a judgment which holds good and 
valid to alt time. In other words, tlie man who is insulted 
reitiains^in the eyes of all hnnournble people—\y)iiat the man 
who uttered the insult—even though he were the greatest 
wretch on earth—was pleased to call him; for he has pu/ 
up with the insult—the technical term, I believe, ,\ccord- 
ingly, all honourable people will liave nothing more to do with 
him, and treat him like a leper, and, it may be, refuse to go 
into any company where he may be found, and so on. 

^ Consianti/t, 11 , 
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riiia wisite proceeding may, I tliink, be traced back to the 
fact that ill the Middle Age, up to the fifteenth centuiy’. It wa> 
not live accuser in any criminal process wiio had to prove the 
guilt of tlie accused, but the accused who had to prove his 
imiocence,'^ This lie could do by swearing he was not ^lilty; 
and his backei's— coiisacramcittales —had to come and swear 
that in their opinion he was incapable of perjiuy. If he coulti 
find no one to help liini in this way, or the accuser look 
objection to Ivis backers, recourse was liad to trial by the Judg- 
itu'tu of Gadf wfiich generally meant a duel. Kor tbe accused 
was now in disgrace^ and had to clear himself. Here, then, 
is the origin of tlie notion of disgrace, and of that whole 
system whicli prevails nowadays amongst honout'abic people 
— only that the oath is omitted. This is also the explanation 
of til at deep feeling of indignation which honoutable people 
are called upon to show if tliey arc given the lie^ it is a 
reproach which they say must be wiped out in blouti. It seldom 
comes to tliis pass, however, though lies are of common 
occurrence; but in Kngland, more tlian elsewhere, it is a 
sujjerstition whicli has taken very deep root, .:Vs a rnattev ol 
urder, a man wlio threatens to kill another for telling a lie 
should never have told one himself, "^rhe fact is, that the 
ciminal trial of llie Middle Age also admitted oi a shorter 
form. In reply to the charge, the accused answered: That is u 
/ie; whereupon it was left to be decided by the Judgtneni of 
God. Hetice, the code of knightly lion our prescribes that, w'hen 
the lie is given, an appeal to arms follows as a matter of coui'se. 
So much, then, for tlie theory of insult. 

But there is sometliing even worse tlian insult, something 
so dreadful that I must beg pardon of all honour^ile people 
for so much as mentioning it in this code of knightly honour; 
for I know they will shiver, and their hair will stand on cud, 
at tile very thought of it—‘the siwunutti malum•, tiie greatest 
evil on earth, worse than death and damnation. A man may 

’ See C, G. von IVichter'* *ur deutKkea Geichicktc, especially 

ihe chapter on cnminal law, ' 

* Tiiuuliititr'i Note,—It U true that this expression has another and 
speeidt meaning In the technical lerniiiiolo^- of Chivalry, hut it is the 
nearest Engl is li eijiii valent which I tan finJ for the Germarv— 
Rficlwltctier, 

C* 
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give another —fiorribik A'ctu /—a slap or a blow. This is such 
an awful thing, and so utterly fatal to all honour, that, while 
any other species of insult may he healed by blood-letting, 
this can be cured only by tlie coup-dc-^rdce. 

(5) *ln the third place, this kind of honour has absolutely 
nothing to do with what a man may be in and for himself} 
or, again, with the question whether his moral character can 
ever become better or worse, and all such pedantic inquiries. 
If your honour happens to be attacked, or to all appearances 
gone, it can very soon be restored in iu entirety if you are 
only quick enough in having recouree to the one universal 
remedy —a duci. Hut if the aggressor does not belong to the 
classes which recognize the code of knightly honour, or has 
himself once olfeiided against it, there is a safer way of meeting 
any attack upon your lionour, whether it consists in blows, 
or merely in words. If you are armed, you can strike down 
your opponent on the spot, or perhaps an hour later. This will 
restore your honour. 

But if you wish to avoid such an ortreme step, from fear 
of any unpleasant consequences arising therefrom, or from 
uncertainty as to whether the aggressor is subject to the laws 
of knightly honour or not, there is another means of making 
your position good, namely, the This consists in 

returning rudeness with still greater rudeness; and if insults 
are no use, you can try a blow*, which forms a sort of climax 
in the redemption of your honour; for instance, a box on the' 
ear may be cured by a blow with a stick, and a blow with a 
stick by a thrashing with a horsewhip; and, as the approved 
remedy for this last, some people recommend you to spit at 
your opjxJtient.^ If all these means are of no avail, vou must 
not slirink from drawing blood. And the reason for these 
methods of wiping out insult is, in this code, as follows: 

(4) io receive an insult is disgraceful; to give one, honour¬ 
able. Let me take an example. My opponent lias truth, right 
and reason on his side. Very' well. I insidthim. Thereupon right 
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and honour leave Mm and come to me, and, for the lime being^, 
he lias lost them—^until he gels them back, not by the exercise 
of right Or reason, but by shooting and sticking me* Accord- 
ingly, rudeness is a quality which, in point of honour, is a. 
substitute for any other and outweiglis them all. Ihe nudest 
IS always right, ^Vhat more do you want? ilo^vever stupid, 
bad or wicked a man may have been, if he is only rude into 
the bargain, he condones and legitimises all his faults- If in 
any discussion or conversation, another man shows more 
knowledge, greater love of truth, a sounder judgment, better 
understanding than we, or generally exlnbits intellectual 
qualities wliicli cast ours into the shade, we can at once annul 
his superiority and our own siiallowness, and in our turn be 
superior to him, by being insulting and offensive. For rude¬ 
ness is better than any argiiineutj it totally eclipses intellect. 
If our opix>neiii does not care for our mode of attack, and will 
not answer still more rudely, so as to plunge us into the ignoble 
rivalry' of the are the victors and honour is on 

our side. Truth, knowledge, understanding, intellect, w'jt, 
must beat a retreat and leave the lield to this almighty 
i tisolence-ii 

Honourable people irameJiately make a show of mounting 
their war-liorse, if anyone utters an opiiuon adverse to theire, 
or shows more intelligence than they can itiusierj and W lu 
anv controversy they arc at a loss for a reply, they look a out 
for some weapon of rxideness, which will serve as well and 
come readier to hand^ so they retire masters of the position 
It must now be obvioys that people are quite right in app au 
ing this principle of honour as having ennobled the tone of 
society. This principle springs from anotlier, \^hic i orois t le 

heart and soul of the entire code. 

(6) Fifthly, the code implies that the highest court to which 
a man can appeal in any differences he may have wuh another 
on a point of honour is the court of physical force, tliat is, o 
brutality. Ewjry piece of rudeness is, strictly spea 
appeal to krutalily; for it is a daclaratiai. that mtallccpial 
Slreiifflh aiKl maral insight arc incompetent to decide, and 
that the battle must be fought out by physiol force—a struggle 
which, in the case of man, whom Franklin e ines as a oo 
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making animal, is decidod by tbe weapons {lecnliar to the 
species^ and the decision is irrevocable. Tliis is the well-known 
principle of the right of mi^At—irony, of course, like the lait 
tfafool, a parallel phrase. The honour of a knight may be 
collei> the gloty of might. 

(6) Lastly, if, as we saw above, civic honour is very scrupu¬ 
lous in the matter of mt'itm and tuum, paying great respect 
to obligations and a promise once made, the code we are here 
discussing displays, on the other hand, the noblest liberality. 
There is only one woi-d which may not be broken, the word 
tf hottimr upon niy honour, as people say—the presumption 
being, of course, that every other form of promise may be 
br(*ken. Xay, if the worst comes to the worst, it is easy to 
break e^'en one's word of honotir, and still remain honourable 
-—again by adopting that universal remed}'^, the duel, and 
figliting with those who maintain that we pledged ovir word. 
Further, thei-e is one debt, and one alone, that under no 
circumstances must be left unpaid—a gambling debt, which 
has accordingly been called a deht o/hoiionr. In all other kinds 
of debt you may cheat Jews and Christians as much as vou 
like; and your knightly honour remains without a stain. 

The unprejudiced reader will see at once that such e strange, 
savage and ridiculous cotie of honour as this has no foundation 
m human nature, nor any vvarrant in a healthy view of human 
alTairs, Tlie exlrentely narrow spheie of Its operation sert'es 
only to intensify the feeling, which is exclusively confined to 
Europe since the Middle A^, and then only to the upper 
classes, officers and soldiers, and |}cople who imitate them. 
Neither Greeks nor Romans knew anything of this code of 
honour or of its principles; nor the higldy civilized nations of 
Asia, ancient or modern. Amongst them no other kind of 
honour is recognked but that ;vhich I discussed first, in virtue 
of winch a man is what he shows himself to he by his actions, 
not what any wagging longue is pleased to say of him. They 
thouglit that what a man said or did might p^rhajK affect his 
own honour, but not any other man's, to them, a blow was 
but a blow--Bnd any hoi^e or donkey could give a harder 
one—a blow which under certain circumstances might make 
a man angry and demand immediate vengeance; but it had 
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nut hi tig to do with honour. No one kept iiccoiiot of blows or 
insulting words^ or of the saiis/acnon which was demanded 
or omitted to be demanded. Yet in per^nal braver)^ and con¬ 
tempt of deaths the ancients were certainly not inferior to Oie 
nations of Christian Europe. The Greeks and Romans* were 
thorough lieroeSj if yon like; but tliey knew^ notliirig about 
point d^hormrun If they had any idea of a duel, it was totally 
unconnected witli the life of the noblesj it was merely the 
exhii)ition of mercenary gladiators, slaves devoted to slaughter^ 
condemned criminals^ whO| alternately with wild beasts, were 
set to butcJier one another to make a Roman holiday* When 
Cliristianity was introduced, gladiatorial shows were done 
away with, and their place taken, in Christian times, by the 
duel, which was a way of settling difticulties by the Jiidgmetii 
of God* If the gladiatorial figlu w^as a cruel sacrifice to the 
prevailing desire for great spectacles, duelling is a cruel 
sacrifice to existing prejudices—sacrifice, not of criminals, 
slaves and prisoners, but of the isoble and the free.^ 

There are a great many traits in the character of the ancients 
wdiich show that they were entirely free from these prejudices. 
When, for instance, Marius was sumnioned to a duel by a 
reuionic chief, he returned answer to the effect that, if tlie 
chief were tired of his life, he might go and harig himself^ 
at the same time lie offered him a veteran gladiator for a 
loiind or two. Plutai-ch relates in his life of Ifiemistodes that 
liuiy'biades, wdio was in com maud of the fleet, once raiseci 
his stick to strike himj whereupon 1 hemistocles, instead of 
draw ing his swort|| simply saidi Stnk^^ bid hatK How sorry 
the reader must be, it be is an honourdhle man, to find that 
we have no inforTTiation that the Athenian ofiicei's refused in 
a body to serve any longer under I heinistucles, if he acted 
like that! There is a modern Frencli writer wlio declares that 
if anyone considers Demosthenes a man of lioiiour, liis 
ignorance will excite a smile of phyi and that Cicero was not 
a man of honour either!^ In a certain passage in Plato s 

w 

' Tranalati^r't Notf.^Thest and other remarks on duelling ^-ill no 
doubt wear a belated look to English readers} but thejr hardly yet 
antjijiiated for Tuost parts of the Continent. 

’ Sr-iVdrt l/frrVflirrj, par C. Durand, Rouen, 
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the philosopher speaks at length of alKia or assault, shoiiviiig 
us clearly enough that the ancients had no notion of any 
feeling of honour in connection \viih such matters. Socrates’ 
frequent discussions were often followed by his being severely 
handled, and he bore it all mildly. Once, for instance, when 
somebody kicked him, tlie patience with wliich he took the 
insult surprised one of his friends. Do you tfuukt said Socrates, 
that if an ass happened to kick me, I should resent it?^ On 
another occasion, when he was asked, Has not that fellow 
abused and insulted you? No, was his answer, what he says 
is not addressed to me,^ Stobieus has preserv ed a long passage 
from Musouius, from which we can see how the ancients 
treated insults. Tliey knew no other form of satisfaction than 
that w‘hkh the law pronded, and wise people despised even 
this. If a Greek received a box on the ear, he could get satis¬ 
faction by the aid of the law; as is evident from Plato’s Gorgias 
where Socrates’ opinion may be found. I'he same thing may 
be seen in the account given by Gcllius of one Lucius Veratius, 
who had the audacity to give some Roman cilistens whom he 
met on ilie road a box on the car, without any provocation 
whatever; but to avoid any ulterior consequences, he told a 
slave to bring a bag of small money, and on tlie spot paid the 
trivial legal penalty to the men whom lie had astonished by 
his conduct. 

Crates, the celebrated Cynic pliilosopher, got sucli a box 
on the ears from Nicodromus, the musician, that Im face 
swelled up and became black and blue; whereujjon he put 
a label on his forehead, with the inscription, Nicodromus fecit, 
which brought much disgrace to the fluteplayer who had 
committed such a piece of brutality upon tho man whom all 
Athens honoured as a household god.® And in a letter to 
Melesippus, Diogenes of Sinope tells us that he got a beating 
from the drunken sons of the Athenians; but he adds that 
it w'as a matter of no importance.^ And Seneca devotes the 
last few chapters of his De Con^antia to a lengthv discussion 
on'insult— contumelia^ in order to show that a wise man will 

* Diogenes L4ertig«, II, 2J. 

* Diogenei l.aertiiis, VI, 87, and Apyi: Flor: p, 126, 

* Cf. Cas4uboii‘a Note, ad Diogenej Ltertiur, VI, 33. 
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lake no notice of it, In Chapter XIV be says, IVhat shall a wise 
man cto, ^ he is given a blow? fVhat Calo did^ when some one 
struck him on the mouth—not fire up or avenge the insulin or 
even mwr« the blow, but simply ignore it. 

Ves, you say, but these men were philt^phers. —^And you 
are fools, eh? Precisely. 

It is clear that the whole code of kniglrtly honour was utterly 
uiikno>vn to the ancientsf for the simple reason tliat they 
always took a natural and unprejudiced view of human affairs, 
and did not allow themselves to be influenced by any such 
vicious and abominable folly. A blow in the face was to them 
a blow and nothing more, a tri^dal physical injuryj whereas 
the moderns make a catastrophe out of it, a theme for a 
tragedy; as, for instance, in the Cid of Corneille, or in a recent 
German comedy of middlP’Class life, called The Power of 
Circumstance, which should have been entitled The Power of 
Prejudice. If a member of the National Assembly at Paris got 
a blow on the ear, it would resound from one end of Emope 
to the other. The examples which I liave given of the way 
in which such an occurrence would have been treated in classic 
times moy not suit the ideas of honourable people^ so let me 
recommend to their notice, as a kind of antidote, the story 
of jMonsieur Desglands in Diderot’s masterpiece, Jacgites le 
falaUste. It is an excellent specimen of modern knightly 
honour, which, no doubt, they will find enjoyable and 
edifying.^ 

From what I iiave said it must be quite evident that the 

» Trantldtor's The sUny to which Schopenhauer here rerers is 

briefly ei follows: Two gcntlcmenj one of w’hom w»* nnmed 
were paving court to the same lady, A* they wt at table ride by side, with 
tlje lady opposite, Desglands did his best to charui her with his coDTcrsation; 
hut she pretended not to hear liinv, and kept looking at his rival. In the 
agony of jealousy, Desglands, ai he waj holding a fresh egg in his hand, 
involuntarily crushetl its die shell broke, and its eontcnti bespattered his 
rival'* face. Seeing him raise his hand, Desglands seized it and whUpe^J 
Sir, I take it as given. The next day Desglands appeareii with a large piece 
of black sticking-plaster upon his right cheek- In the duel which fotiowed, 
Oesglands severely wounded hi* rival; upon which he r^ueed ihc^isiw 
of the plaster. When his rival recovered, they had another duel; Desgland* 
drew blood again, and again made his plaster o little smaller; and so on 
for five or «x limes, .\fter eveiy duel Desglands’ plaster grew less and less, 
undl at last his rival was killed. 
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priiiciptG of knightly honour has no essential and s^mnEaiieoiis 
origin in human nature. It h an artificial product, and ita 
source is not hard to find. Its existence obviously dates from 
the time when people used their fists more than their heads, 
whempriestcraft iiad enchained the human intellect, the niuch 
bepraised Middle Age, with its system of chivalrj'. That was 
the time when people let the Almighty not only care for them 
but judge for them tooj when difficult cases were decided by 
an ordeal, a Judgment of God^i which, "with few exceptions, 
meant a duel, not only where nobles were concerned, bvit in 
the case of ordinary citizens as well. There is a neat illustration 
of this in Shakespeare’s Hem*}' VI,t Even* judicial sentence 
was subject to an ap^ieal to arms—a court, as it were, of liigher 
instance, namely, the Judgment of God\ and this really meant 
that physical strength and activity, that is, our animal nature, 
usurped the place of reason on the judgment seat, deciding in 
matters of right and -v^Tong, not by what a man liad done, 
hut by the force with which he was opposed, the same system, 
in fact, as prevails to-day under the principles of knightly 
honour. If anyone doubts that such is really the origin of 
our modem duel, let htm read an excellent work by J. B. 
^^lillingen, The Ih^ory of Duelling.^ Nay, you may still find 
amongst the supporters of the system—who, by the way, are 
not usually the most educated or thoughtful of men—some 
who look u]Km the result of a duel as really constituting a 
divine judgment in the matter in dispute; no doubt in con¬ 
sequence of the traditional feeling on the subject. 

But leaving aside the question of origin, it must now* be 
clear to us that the main tendency of the principle is to use 
physical menace for the purpose of extorting an appearance 
of respect which is deemed too difficult or suprfluousto aetjuire 
in realityi a proceeding which comes to much the same thing 
as if you were to prove the warmth of your room by holding 
your hand on the thermometer and so make it rise. In fact, 
the kernel of the matter is this; wliereas civic honour aims 
at peaceable intercourse, and consists in the opinion of other 
people that ive deserve full conjtdcftccy because we pay un¬ 
conditional respect to their rights, knightly honour, on the 
* II, K. iii. s Pnblish(!d in 
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Other hand, lays down that tae tit's to be feared.^ as Iw^ing 
determined at all costs to maintain our own. 

.\s not mvich reliance can be placed upon human integrity, 
the principle that it is more essential to arouse fear than'to 
invite confidence would not, perhaps, be a false one, if we 
were living in a state of nature, >Yhere ever)- man would have 
to protect himself and directly mainttiin liis ovs'ji rights. But 
in civilized life, ^^he^e the Slate undertakes tiie protection 
of our person and property, the principle is no longer applic¬ 
able; it stands, like the castles and watch-towers of the age 
when might was right, a useless and forlorn object, amid&t 
weU-liUed fields and frequented roads, or even railways, 

Accordingly, the application of knightly honour, which still 
recognizes this principle, is confined to those small cases of 
personal assault which meet wuth hut slight punishmeiit at 
the hands of the law, or even none at all, for de minimis non 
—mere trivial wrongs, committed sometimes only in jest. Tiie 
consequence of this limited appUcation of the principle is that 
it has forced itself into an e><aggerated respect for tiie value 
of the person—a respect utter!}' alien to the natuie, con- 
stltiuion or destiny of man—which it has elevated into a 
species of sanctity: and as it considers that the State las 
imposed a very insufficient pnalty on the commission of sucli 
trivial injuries, it takes upon itself to punish them by attacking 
the aggressor in life or limb. The whole thing manifestly rests 
upon an excessive degree of arrogant pride, which, completely 
forgetting what man really is, claims that he shall be abso- 
luiely free from all attack or even censure. 1 hose who deter¬ 
mine to cany out this principle by main force, anti announce, 
as tfieir nde" of action, whoever itvstdis or strikes mt shall die. 
ought for tiieir pains to be banished the countiy.‘ 

1 Kn^htlv honi>i.r » the ehild pride and folly, it i, not 
pride, which U the of the human raw. It u a veiy remarkable 

L that this e^reme tor^ of pride should be found 
ihe adherents of the wligiofi which teaches the dee|«« St'hj 

this pride must not be put down to religion, but. rather, to 
syitem, which made every nobleman a petty 
no human judge, and leamcl to regard hu person « sacr^ 
and any attack upon it, nr blow or insu tiug no , (,1 ,>,* 

punishable by death. The principle of kmghlly 

wa, a, first mnfined to the nohies, and, later on, also to officers ,n the 
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As a palliative to thh rash arrogajice, jieople are in the 
habit of giving way on a very thing. If two intrepid persons 
meetj and neither will give way, the slightest difference may 
cause a shower of abuse, then fisticuffs, and, finally, a fatal 
blow^ so that it would really be a more decorous proceeding 
to omit the intermediate steps and appeal to arms at once^ An 
appeal lo arms lias its own special formalities^ and these have 
developed into a rigid and precise system of laws and regu¬ 
lations, together forming the most solemn faix:e there is—a 
regular temple of honour dedicated to folly! For if two intrepid 
persons dispute ov^er some trivial matter (more important 
affairs ai-e dealt with by law'), one of thenij the cleverer of 
the two, will of course yield; and they will agree to differ. 
'Iliat this is so is pTOved by the fact lliat common people—or, 
rather, the numerous classes of the community who do not 
acknowledge the principle of knightly honour, let any dispute 
run its natural course* Amongst these classes homicide is a 
hundredfold rarer than among those—and they amount, per¬ 
haps, in all, to hardly one in. a thousand—who pay homage 
to the principle: and even blows are of no very frequent 
occurrence* 

Then it has been said that tlie manners and tone of good 
society are ultimately based upon this principle of lionour, 
which, with its system of duels, is made out to he a bulwark 
against the assaults of savagely and rudeness. But Athens, 
Corinth and Rome could assuredly boast of good, nay, excel¬ 
lent society, and manners and tone of a lugli order, without 
any support from llic bogey of knightly honour. It is true 
that women did not occupy that prominent place in ancient 
society which they hold now, when conversation has taken 
on a frivolous and trifling character, to the exclusion of tliai 
weighty discoui^e which distinguished the ancients* This 

mnny, anjaying ^ ilnil of offand-on rchLionship with lire upper 

though they were never incorporated with thenip mere anskious 
not lo be behind them. It is true that dueh lyere thv product of tlw old 
ordfals; but the latter are not the foundation, but rather the con^querice 
and application of the principle of honours tJic man who recognised no 
humaii jiidjte appealed to the divine. Ordealip however, are not pecuUat 
to ChrfjtendorE^- they may be found in great force among the Hindoos, 
eipecLally of aneienc times; and there are traces of them even now. 
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change lias certainly contributed a great deal to bring about 
the tendency, 'which is observable in good society nowadays, 
to prefer personal courage to the pcBsession of any other 
quality. The fact is that personal courage is really a vfery 
subordinate virtue^merelv the distinguisliing mark* of a 
subalterns virtue, indeed, in which we are surpassed by 
the lower animalsi or else you would not hear people say, 
as brave as a hon. Far from being the pillar of society, knightly 
honour affords a sure asylum, in general for dishonesty and 
wickedness, and also for small incivilities, want of considera¬ 
tion and unmarnierliness. Rude behaviour is often passed over 
in silence because no one cai-es to risk his neck in correcting it. 

After what I have said, it will not appear strange that the 
duelling system is carried to the highest phch of san^ary 
zeal precisely in that nation whose political and financial 
records show that they ore not too honourable. ^Vhat that 
nation is like in its private and domestic life, is a question 
which may be hest put to those who are experienced in the 
matter. Their urbanity and social culture have long been 

conspicuous by their absence. ^ 

There is no truth, then, in such pretexts. It ran he urged 
with more justice that as, when you snarl at a dog, he snar^ls 
in return, and when you pet him, he fawnsj so il 
nature of men to return hosliUty hy hostility, and to be em¬ 
bittered and irritated at any signs of depreciatory tiratment 
or hatred, and, as Cicero says, there is sorwiking so penct/vtmg 
in the shaft of envy that even men of wisdom and worth find 
its wound a pamful one, and nowhere in the worid, except, 
perhaps, in a few religious sects, is an in&u ^ ® 

with Equanimity. And yet a natural view of either would m 
no case demand anjlhing more than a requital proporrionate 
to the offence, and would never go to the length of assigni^ 
death as the proper penalty for anyone who accuses another 
of lying or stupidity or cowardice- Hie o eiruan eoij o 
blood for a blow is a revolting superstition of the age o 
chivaln'. And in any case the return or requittal of ^ 

is dictated by anger, and not by any such o ^ „ 

and duty as the advocates of chivalry seek to amch to it. ^le 
fact is that, the greater the truth, tlie gi^ter the slander^ and 
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it is clear that tlie slightest hi tit of some real Uelinqueiicy will 
give mudi gicater ofience than a most terrible accusation 
which is perfectly baseless; so that a man who is quite sure 
that he has done notiiitig to deserve a reproach may treat it 
ivitli Hiontcmpt, and will be safe in doing so. The liieorv of 
honour demands that lie shall sliow a susceptibility which he 
does not possess, and take bloody vengeance for insults whicli 
he cannot feel. man must liimself liave but a poor opinion 
of his owti W'ortli who hastens to prei'ent iJie utterance of an 
unfavourable opinion by giving his enemy a black eye. 

I rue appreciation of his own value will make a man I'eally 
indifferent to insultt but if he cannot help resenting it, a little 
shrewdness and cultute will enable him to save appearances 
and dissemble iits anger. If we could only get rid of this 
superstition about honour—'ilie idea, I riiean, that it dis¬ 
appears when you are insulted, and can be restored by re¬ 
turning the insult: if ue could only stop people from thinking 
that wrong, brutality and insolence can be legalized by ex¬ 
pressing readiness lo give satbfaclion, that is, to fight in 
defence of it, we should all soon come to the general ojiinion 
that insult and depreciation are like a battle in which ilie 
loser wins: and that, as Vincenzo Monti says, abuse lesembles 
a chui-ch-procession, because It ahvays returns to the point 
from wliich It set out. If we could only get fieople to kmk 
u[ion insult in this light, ive should no longer have lo say 
sometliing rude in order to prove that we are in the rigJit, 
Now, unfortunately, if we want to take a serious view of ony 
(|uestion, we have first of all to consider whether it will not 
give offence in some way or other to the dullard, w lio generally 
siiovvs alarm and resentment at tJie merest sign of intelligence: 
and it may easily happen that the head whicli contains tlie 
intelligent view has to be pitted against the noddle which is 
empty of cverytlnng but nanmvness and stupidity. If all Uiis 
were done away with, intellectual sujierioriiy coiild take the 
loading place in society wliich is its due—a "place now oQCu- 
pied, though people do not like to confess it, by exceUence of 
physique, mere figliting pluck, in faetj and llie natural effect 
of such a change would be that the best kind of people would 
liave one reason tlio less for withdrawing fmm society. 'I’liis 
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would jiave llie way for the introductioii of real courtesy and 
genuinely good society> such as undoubtedly existed in Athens, 
Corinth and Rome. If anyone wants to see a good example 
of what I mean, I should like him to read Xenophon’s Banquet. 

The last argument in defence of knightly honour no doubt 
is, that, but for its existence, the world—awfid thought!— 
would he a regular bear-garden. To wliich I may briefly reply 
that nine hundred and ninety-nine people out of a thousand 
who do not recognize the code, liave often given and received 
a blow without aii}’’ fatal consequences: whereas amongst the 
adherents of the code a blow usually means death to one of 
the parties. But let me examine tliis argument more closely, 

I have often tried to find some tenable or, at any rate, 
plausible basis—other than a merely couveiitional one—some 
positive reasons, that is to say, for the itjoted conviction which 
a ])ortion of mankind entertains, that a blow is a very dreadful 
thing; but I have looked for it in vain, either in the animal 
or in the rational side of human natiu'e. A blow is, and always 
will be, a trivial physical injury which one man can do to 
another; proving, thereby, nothing more than liis superiority 
in strength or skill, or that his enemy was off his guard. 
Analysis Will carry us no hwllier. The same knight who 
regards a blmv from the liumau hand as the greatest of evils, 
if he gets a ten times liarder blow from his horse, will give 
you the assurance, as he limps away in suppressed pain, that 
it is a matter of no consequence whatever. So I have come 
10 think that it is the human hand which is at the bottom 
of the mischief. And yet in a battle the knight may gel cuts 
and thrusts from the same hand, and still assure you that liis 
wounds are not w'orth mentioning. N'ow', I hear that a blow 
from the fiat of a sword is not by any means so bad as a blow 
with a stick; and that, a short time ago, cadets w'ere liable to 
be punished by the one but not the other, and that the i ery 
greatest honour of all is the atxolade. This is all the psycho¬ 
logical or moral basis that I can find; and so there is nothing 
left me but to pronounce the whole thing an antiquated super¬ 
stition that has taken deep root, and one more of the many 
examples which show the force of tradition. My view Is con¬ 
firmed by tfie well-known fact that in China a beating with 
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a bambcrtJ is a Tery frequent puiiishTuent for the common 
people, and even for officials of every class, which shows that 
human nature, even in a highly civilized state, does not run 
in the same groove here and In China. 

Oir the contrary, an unprejudiced vieiv of human nature 
shove's that it is just as natural for man to beat as it is for 
savage animals to bite and rend in pieces, or for horned beasts 
to butt or push. Man may be said to be tfie animal that beats. 
Hence it is revolting to our sense of the fitness of tilings to 
hear, as we sometimes do, tliat one man has bitten another; 
on the other hand, it is a natural and everyday occurrence 
for him to get blows or give them. It is intelligible enough 
that, as we become educated, we are glad to dispense wdth 
blows by a system of mutual restraint. But it is a cruel thing 
to compel a nation or a single class to regard a blow as an 
awful misfortune which must have death and murder for its 
conseejuences. There are too many genuine evils In the world 
to allmv of our increasing them by imaginai'y' misfortunes, 
which bring real ones in their train ; and yet lliis Ls the precise 
effect of the superstition, which thus proves itself at once stupid 
and malign. 

It does not seem to me wise of governments and legislative 
bodies to promote any such folly by attempting to do away 
with flogging as a punishment in civil or military life. Their 
idea is that they are acting in the interests of humanity; but, 
in point of fact, they are doing just tlie opposite; for the 
abolition of Hogging will serve only to sti'engthen this in¬ 
human and abominable superstition, to which so many sacri¬ 
fices have already been made. For ail offences, except the 
w^orst, a beating is the obviovis and therefore the natural 
penalty; and a man who will not listen to teason will yield 
to blows. It seems to me right and proper to administer cor¬ 
poral punisliment to the man who possesses nothing and there¬ 
fore cannot be fined, or cannot be put in prison because his 
master’s interests would suffer by the loss of his services. There 
nrff really no arguments against it; only mere talk about the 
digruty of man —talk which proceeds, not from any clear 
notions on the subject, but from the pernicious superstition 
I have been describing. That it is a superstition which lies at 
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llie Wttom of the whole btisine^ is proved by an almost 
laughable example. Not long ago, hi the militar)' discipline 
of many countries, the cat ivas replaced by the stick. In either 
case the object was to produce physical paiiij btil the latter 
method involved no disgrace, and was not derogatotV to 
honour. 

Hy promoting this suiierstition, the State is playing into the 
hands of the principle of knightly honour, and therefore of 
the duel I while at the same time it is try^ingj or at any rate 
it pretends that it is trying, to abolish the duel by legislative 
enactments. As a natural consequence we find that this frag¬ 
ment of the theory^ that Fing/U is righif which has come down 
to us from the most savage days of the Middle Age, has still 
in tliis nineteenth ceniury a good deal of life left in it more 
sliame to iis! it is high time for the principle to be driven 
Out hag and baggage. Nowadays, no one is allowed to set dogs 
or cocks to fight each other—at any rale, in hitglaiid it is 
a penal offence—but nien are plunged into deadly strife, 
against their will, by the ojseratioii of tins ridiculous^ super¬ 
stitious and absurd principle, which imposes upon us the 
obligation, as its narrow-minded supporters and advocates 
declare, of fighting w'lth one another like gladiatoi'^, for any 
little trifle. Let me recommend our purists to adopt the 
expression baitmgy^ instead of which proliably comes to 
us, not fi-om the Latin dtielliim, but from the Spanish di/c/o 
— ^ineaning stiffering, nuisance, annoyance. 

In any case, ive may well laugh at tlie pedantic excess to 
which this foolish system has been carried. It is reylly revolting 
that this principle, ^vith its absurd code, can foim a jwwer 
within the State —imperium in im/^crib—a power too easily 
put in motion, which, recognising no right but might, 
tyrannizes over the classes which come within \ts lange, y 
keeping up a sort of inquisition, before which anyone may 
l)e haled on the most flimsy pretext, and there and tlien be 
tried on an issue of life and death between liimself and his 
opponent. This is the lurkiiig place from which e’lety rascal, 
if he only belongs to the classes in question, may menace and 
even exterminate the noblest and best of men, who, as such, 

* Riltfrhetsit. 
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must of coulee be an object of liatred to hiiiL Our sysleoi of 
justice and ]>olice-pn>teclion has made it impossible in these 
days for any scoundrel in tlie street to attack us with— Your 
niojtcy or your li/el and common sense ought now to be able 
to prevent rogues disturbing the peaceable intercourse of 
society by coming at us with—Tour konoar or your Iifd An 
end should be put to the burden which weighs upon the higher 
—the burden^ I ineaii^ of having to be ready eveiy^ 
moment to exjiose life and limb to the mercy of anyone who 
takes it into bis rascally bead to be coarse, rude, foolish or 
tiiulicious. [t is perfectly atix>cious that a pair of silly, passionate 
boys should be wounded, maimed or even killed, simply 
because they have had a few W'ords* 

The strength of thU tyrannical power within the State, and 
the force of the superstition, may be measured by the fact 
that ]>eople who are prevented from restoring their knightly 
honour by the superior or inferior rank of their aggressor, or 
anything els^ tliat puts the pei-sons on a different level, often 
come to a tragic-comic end by committing suicide in sheer 
despair. Yoti may generally know a thing to be false and 
ridiculous by finding that, if it is carried to its logical con- 
clusionp it results in a contradictioiu and liere, too, we have 
a very glaring absurdity. For an officer is forbidden to take 
part in a duel j but it he is challenged and declines to come 
out, he is pujiislied by being dismissed the service. 

As I am on the matter, let me be more frank still. The 
important distinction, which is often insisted upon, between 
killing your enemy in a fair fight witli equal weapons, and 
lying ill ambush for him, is entirely a (Xjrollary of the fact 
that the power within the State, of ivhich I have spoken, 
recognises no other right than nnght, lliat is, tlie right of the 
strongerj and a])peals to a Judgment oJ~ Coe;? as tlie basis of the 
whole code^ For to kill a man in a fair fight, is to piove that 
you are superior to liirn in strength or skill; and to justify 
tlie deed, you mujst assume that the right of the stronger is 
really a right* 

But the truth is that, if my opponent is unable to defend 
himself, it gives me I he jiossibilityj but not by any means the 
right, of killing hinu 'fhe rights the moral justijiciaiort, must 
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depend entiiely uixin the motives wKich I have for taking 
his life. Even'suppceing tliat I have sumdent motive for 
taking a man’s life, there is no reason why I should 
make his death depend upon whether I can shoot or fence 
better than he. In such a case, it is immaterial in what way 
I kill him, whether 1 attack him from the front or the rear. 
From a moral point of view, the right of the stronger is no 
more convincing than the right of the more skilful^ and it is 
skill which is employed if yon murder a man treacherously. 
Might and skill are in this case equally right; in a duel, for 
instance, both the one and the other come into playj for a 
feint is only another name for treacher)\ If I consider mj self 
morally iuslified in taking a man’s life, it is stupid of me to 
irv first of all whether he can shoot or fence better than I; 
as", if he can, he will not only have wronged me. but have 

taken my life into the bargain. 

It is Kousseau’s opinion that the propr way to avenge an 
insult is. not to fight a dud with your agressor, but to assas¬ 
sinate him^n opinion, however, whiclf he is cautious enough 
onlv just to indicate in a mysterions tiote to one of the books 
of his Emile. This sliows the philosopher so completely under 
the influence of the mediaeval suiierstltion of kmghtly honour 
that he consider! it justifiable to murder a man wlio accuses 
YOU of lyiugi whilst he must have known that eveiy man, and 
himself especially, has desened lo have the lie given him 
times without iiiimber. 

riie prejudice which justifies the killing of your adversarj'. 
so long as it is done in an open contest and with equal weaijons, 
obviously looks upon might as really right, and a duel as the 
interference of (Jod. fhe Italian who, in a * rage, ^a s 
upon his aggressor wherever lie finds him, and despatches him 
wShout miy ceremony, acts, at any rate, consistently and 
naturallv: he may be cleverer, but he is not worse, than the 
duellist; If say, 1 am justified in 

in a duel, b^use he is at the moment doii^ his b^t to kill 
me. I can reply that it is your challenge winch has placed l,im 
under die necessity of defending himself, and that by mutually 
putting it on the'ground of self-defence, the combatant ^ 
seeking a plausible pretext for committing murder. I should 
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rather justify the deed by tlie legal maxim Fotemi non Jk 
injuria\ because the parlies mutually agree to set their life 
upon the issue. This argument may, however, be rebutted 
by showing thattlie injured party is not injured volens-, because 
it is .this tjTannica] principle of knightly honour, with its 
absurd code, which forcibly drags one at least of the com¬ 
batants before a bloody inquisition. 

I have been rather prolix on the subject of knightly honour, 
but I had good reasons for being so, because the Augean stable 
of moral and intellectual enormity in this world can be cleaned 
out only with the besom of philosophy. There are two things 
which more titan all else serve to make the social arrange¬ 
ments of modern life compare unfavourably with those of 
antiquity, by giving our age a gloomy, dark and sinister aspect, 
from which antiquity, fresh, natural and, as it were, in the 
morning of life, is completely freej I mean modern honour 
and modern disease — par nobite fr&trum \—which have com¬ 
bined to poison all the relations of life, whether public or 
private. 'The second of this noble pair extends its influence 
much farther til an at first appears to be the case, as being not 
merely a physical, but also a moral disease. From the time 
that poisoned arrows have been found in Cupid’s quiver, an 
estranging, hostile, nay, devilisli element has entered into the 
relations of men end women, like a sinister tfiread of fear 
and mistrust in the warp and woof of their intercourse; 
indirectly shaking the foundations of Iniman fellowship, and 
so more or less affecting the wliole tenor of existence. But 
it would be beside my present purpose to pursue the subject 
further. 

An influence analogotis to this, though working on other 
lines, is exerted by tlie principle of knightly honour—that 
solemn farce, unknown to the ancient world, which mokes 
modern society stiff, gloomy and timid, forcing us to keep the 
strictest watch on every word that falls. Nor is this all. The 
principle is a universal Minotaur; and the goodly company 
of the sons of noble houses which it demands in y-^early tribute, 
comes, not from one country alone, as of old, but from every 
land in Europe. It is high time to make a regular attack upon 
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tills foolish system; and this is >vhat I am trj'ing to do now. 
Would that these two monsters of the modern world might 
disappear before the end of the century! 

Let us hope that medicine may be able to find some means 
of preventing the one, and tliat, by clearing our ideas, philo¬ 
sophy may put an end to the other; for it is only by clearing 
our ideas that the evil can be eradicated. Governments have 
tried to do so by legislation and failed. 

Still, if they are really concerned to suppress the duellitig 
system; and if the small success that has attended their efforts 
is really due only to their inability to cope with the evil, I 
do not mind proposing a law the success of which f am pre¬ 
pared to guarantee. It will involve no satiguinary measures, 
and can be put into operation without recourse either to the 
scaffold or the gallows, or to imprisonment for fife. It is a 
smaU homoeopathic pUule, witli no serious after-effects. If 
any man send or accept a challenge, let the corporal take him 
before the guard house, and there give liim, in broad day¬ 
light, twelve strokes with a stick a Iti CAinoua; a non-com¬ 
missioned officer or a private to receive six. If a duet has 
actually taken place, the usual criminal proceedings should 
be instituted, 

A person witli knightly notions might, perhaps, object that, 
if such a punishment were carried out, a matt of lionour 
would possiblv shoot himself; to which I should answer tliat 
it is better for a fool like that to shoot himself rather than 
other people, llotvevcr, I know very well that governments 
are not really in earnest about putting dmvii duelling. Civil 
officials, and much more so, officers in the army (except those 
in ilie highest positions), are paid most inadequately for the 
services they perform; and the deficiency is made up bjr 
honour, which is represented by litl« and ortlers, and, in 
general, by the system of rank and distinction. The duel is, 
so to speak, a very serviceable extra-horse for people of rank, 
so they are trained in the knowledge of it at tlie universiiiq. 
The accidents which happen to those who use it make up in 
blood for the deficiency of the pay. 

Just to complete the discussion, let me here mention the 
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subject of national honotu\ It is the honour of a nation as a 
unit in the ag^egate of nations. And as there is no court to 
appeal to but the court of foice^ and as ever^' nation must be 
prepared to defend its own interests, the Ixonour of a nation 
consists in establishing the opinion, not only that it may be 
trusted (its credit),, but also that it is to be feared. An attack 
upon its rights must never be allowed to pass unheeded. It 
is a combination of civic and of knightly honour. 

Section 3 .—Fame 

Under the heading of place in the estimation of tlie world 
we have put Fame\ and this we must now proceed to consider. 

Fame and honour are twins^ and twins, too, like Castor and 
Pollux, of whom the one was mortal and the other was not. 
Fame is the undying brother of ephemeral honour, I speak, 
of oourte, of the highest kind of fame, that is, of fame in the 
true and genuine sense of the word^ for, to be sure, there are 
many sorts of fame, some of which last but a day. Honour is 
concerned merely with such qualities as eveiyone may be 
expected to show under similar circumstancesf fame only with 
those winch cannot be required of any man. Honour is of 
qualities which everyone has a right to attribute to liimselfi 
fame only of those which should be left to others to attribute. 
AVhilst our honour extends as far as people have knowledge 
of usj fame runs in advance, and makes us known wherever 
it finds its way. Every one can make a claim to honovir^ verj' 
few to fame, as being attainable only in virtue of extraordinary 
achiercmeiits. 

These achievements may be of two kituis, eitlier actions or 
Ur-orks; and so to fame there are two paths open. On the path 
of actions, a great heart is the chief recommendation: on that 
of works, a great head. Each of tlie two paths has its oivn 
peculiar advantages and detriments; and the chief tlilference 
between them is that actions are fleeting, while works remain. 
The influence of an action, be it never so noble, can lost but 
a short timcj but a work of genius is a living influence, 
beneficial and emiobling throughout the ages. All that can 
remain of actions is a memory, and that becomes weak ond 
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disfigured by lime—o matter of indiffereoce to iiSj uiittl at 
last it is ejetinguished altogetherj unless^ Indeed, history takes 
It up, and presents it, fossilised, to posterity. \%^rks are 
immortal in themselves, and once committed to writing, may 
live for ever. Of Alexander the Great we have but the name 
and the record: but Plato and Aristotle, Homer and Horace are 
oli\'e, and as directly at work to-day as they were in their own 
lifetime. 'i*he yedas, and their Uponishudsy are still with us; but 
of all contemporaneous actions not a trace has come down tons.*- 
Another disadvantage under wliLcli actions laliour is that 
they depend upon chance for the po^ibilhy of coming into 
existence; and lienee, the fame they win does not flow entirely 
from their intrinsic value, but also from the ciren ms lances 
wliich happened to lend them importance and lustre. Again, 
the fame of actions, if, as in war, they are purely ]>ersonal, 
depends upon the testimony of fewer witnesses; and these are 
not always present, and even if present, are not always just 
or unbiased observers. This disadvantage, however, is counter¬ 
balanced by the fact that actions have the advantage of being 
of a practical character, and, therefore, within the range of 
general human inteUigeiice; so that when the facts have been 
correctly reported, justice is immediately done; unless, indeed, 
the motive underlying the action is not at first properlj under¬ 
stood or appreciated. No action can he really understood 
apart from the motive ivhich piompted it. 


" it i* pwr ranipliiiH-.u, though sflineriiues faihionsibl# 

one, to irj' to Uy honour to o ^lork hy calling it act.ou. tor o «ork 
is seJmething esfintially liigher in h* nature. An action « alw-yi sonielhmg 
haitd oil motive, anJ, therefore, fragmcntari' and lleeting—^ part, ir fact, 
of that Will ti hich i« the universal and origioBl element m the constitution 
of the ivwld. But a great and heiuitlfi.l nork h« a pernianont charorter 
« being of i.nive«al significance, and sprung from the Intell^, 
rises, like a perfume, above the faults and foll,« of the yorld of Wdl^ 
The fame of a great action Has this advantage, that ,t generally start* 
ivith a loud explosion, so W. indeed, as to be heard all over Europe, 
nherea* tl.e fame of a great work is slow and gradual m its hegintimg»| 
the noise it makes i* at first slight, but it goes on 

at last, after a hundred years perhaps, it attains m full fowe; bnt theh it 

^mai^s, because the works remain, for ntfi/maW W 

Other case, when the first esplosion is over, the noise « makes groui l^s 
and less, and is Iieard by fewer and fewer persons, until U ends by the 
action having only a shadowy existence m the page* of history. 
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It is just the ajntrarv wUh works. Their inception does not 
depend upon chance, but wholly and entirely upon their 
author, and whatever they are in and for themselves, that 
they remain as long as they live. Further, there is a difficulty 
in properly judging them, which becomes all the harder, the 
higher their character^ often there are no persons competent 
to understand the work, and often no unbiased or honest 
critics. Their fame, however, does not depend upon one judge 
only? they can enter an appeal to another. In the case of 
actions, as 1 have said, it is only their memory 'which conies 
down to posterity, and then only in the traditional form; but 
works are handed down iliemselves, and, ejccept when parts 
of them have been lost, in the form in whicli they first 
appeared. In this case there is no ixiom for an)' disrigurement 
of the facts; and any circumstances winch may have prejudiced 
them in their origin, fall aivay with the iajse of time. Nay, 
it is often only after tlie lapse of time that the persons reahy 
competent to judge them appear—exceptional critics sitting 
in judgment on exceptional works, and giving tlieir weighty 
verdicts in succession. These collectively form a perfectly just 
appreciation; and though there are cases where it has taken 
some hundreds of years to form it, no further lapse of time 
is able to reverse the verdict—so secure and inevitable is the 
fame of a great work. 

Whether authors ever live to see the daivn of their fame 
depends upon the chance of circumstances; and the higher 
and more important their works are, the less likelihood there 
is of their doing so. lliat was an incomparably fine saying of 
Seneca’s, that fame follows merit as surely as tlie body casts 
a shadow; sometimes falling in front, and sometimes behind. 
And he goes on to remark that though ihe envy of contem¬ 
poraries be shown by universal dleitccf there will come those 
who will judge without enmity or favour, From tills remark 
it is manifest tliat even in Seneca’s age there were rascals who 
understood the art of suppressing merit by maliciously ignoring 
its'existence, and of concealing good -work from the public 
in order to favour the bad. It is an art well understood in our 
day, too, manifesting itself, both then and now, in an envious 
conspira^ of silence. 
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As a general rule, the longer a man’s fame is likely to last, 
the later it will be in comings for aU excellent products require 
time for their development. The fame which lasts to posterity 
is like an oak, of Tery slow growth; and that which endures 
but a little while, like plants which spring up in a year and 
then die; whilst false fame is like a fungus, shooting up in 
a night and perishing as soon. 

And why? For this reason: the more a man belongs to 
]X)Sterity, in other words, to hxmianity in general, the more 
of an alien he is to his contemporariesi since his work is not 
meant for them as such, but only for them in so far as they 
form pan of mankind at large: there is none of that familiar 
local colour about his productions wiiich would appeal to them; 
and so what he does, fails of recognition because it is strange. 
People are more likely to appreciate the man who serves the 
circumstances of his own brief hour, or the temper of the 
moment-—belonging to it, and living and dying with it. 

The general historj' of art and literature shows that the 
highest achievements of the human mind are, ^ a rule, not 
favourably received at first; but retnain in obscurity until they 
win notice from intelligence of a higher order, by whose 
influence they ai'O Hrought into a position which they then 
maintain, in virtue of the authority thus given them. 

If the reason of this should be asked, it will be found that 
ultimately, a man can really understand and appreciate ^bose 
things only w'hich are of like nature with liiinsclf. The u 
lieison will like wliat is dull, and the common person what 
is common; a man whose ideas are mixed will be attracte 
by confusion of thought; and folly will appeal to ^ w o 
has no brains at all; but best of all, a man mil like his own 
works, as being of a character thoroughly at one with himself. 
This is a truth as old as Fpichamms of fabulous memory: 

Siivtutariv oiiS^v eWt (it ravft' owm Xtytiy 

Kat airoiaiv ifcti &oK€2tf 

KaXuit Koi jwoii; 

KoMuttw ttiLiy 

’Ovos S' ivv K^vrroy (ffrrow), is O at. 

The sense of this passage— for it should not be los^is that 
we sliould not be surprised if people are pleased mth them- 
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selves, and fancy that they are in good case; for to a dog the 
best thing in tlie world is a dogf to an ox, an ox; to an ass, 
an ass; and to a sow, a sow. 

The strongest arm is unavailing to give imiietos to a feather¬ 
weight; for, instead of speeding on its way and hitting its mark 
willi effect, it will soon fall to the ground, haring expended 
ivhal little energy' was given to it, and possessing no mass of 
its own to be the vehicle of momentum. So it is with great 
mid noble thoughts, nay, willi the very masterpieces of genius, 
when there are none but little, weak, and i>erverse minds to 
appreciate them—a fact whicli lias been deplored by a chorus 
of the wise in aU ages, Jesus, the son of Sirach, for instance, 
declares that H& that idkth n tah to a /oof sjieaktth tt> one m 
slurn/icr: lekcn he hath told his talcj he iviii seiy^ fFhat is tfie 
mattef >^ And Hamlet says, kflavish speech sleeps in a fool’s 

And Goethe is of tlie same opinion, tliat a dull ear mocks 
at the wisest word, 

Diis §likfslicfts{s orf es uird vcrfwhntr 
der Ilorer ein Schi^Jbhr Ltf; 

and again, that we should not he discouraged if people are 
stupid, for you can make no rings if you throw your stone 
into a marsh: 

Dll uirtiest nichtt ^Ues bieihi jt> stumpf: 

$ei ^uler Din^f 

Dirr Stein in Suntpf 
Murht k^ine Rin^e. 

Lichtenberg asks; fVkcn a head and a book come into collidonf 
and one sounds is it always the book? And in another 

place: fVorks like this arc as a mirror: ^ an ass looks in, jrou 
mmioi ex/iccl an apostle to look out* We should do well to 
ix^memlier old Geilert^s flue and touching lament, that the 
best giftri of all find the fewest admirers, and that inoi^L men 
mistake tlie bad for the good—a daily evil that nothing can 
prevent, like a plague which no remedy can cure. There is 
bu'i one thing to be done, tliough how difRcult!—the foolkh 
must become wise—and that they can never be. The value 
of life they never know^ they see with the outer eye bixt never 
^ EccInUftiLn,!^ %%{%* 8, * Act IV, sc, ii. 
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with the miiidj and praise the trivial because the good is 

Strange to them: 

Ni^ kenrwf^ Jte ctth der lJt7ig<^n 

Jhr A scfiliessi^ nichl dw ^ffr^siand; 

Sit loben ett'ig das G^nnge 

fVtil sk ciffls Gme nk §€lcamii. 

To the intellectual incapacity which, as Goethe says, fails 
to recognize and appreciate the good which exists, must e 
added sometliing which comes into play every'where, the moral 
baseness of mankind, here taking the form of envy, 1 he new 
fame that a man wins raises him afresh over the heads of ins 
fellows, who are thus degiaded in proportion. All conspicuous 
merit is obtained at tlie cost of those wlio possess none? or, 
as Goethe has it in the f^esi dstUchcr Divan, another s praise 
is- own deprenisitloii: 

if 'enn tiir jndern Ehrc gtrbcn 
Altiss^a uk u^s tnl&dtln. 

We see, tlien, how it is that, whatever be tlie form winch 
excellence takes, mediocrity, the common lot of by iar the 
greatest number, is leagued against it in a conspiracy to resist, 
and if iiossible, to suppress it. The pass-word of this league is 
J has le Nay more; those who have done sometliing 

themselves, and enjoy a cei lain amount of tame, do not care 
about the appearance of a new reputation, because its su^ess 
is apt to tluow theirs into the shade. Hence, Goethe declai-es 
that if we had to depend for om- life uiion the favour of others, 
we should never have lived at all; from tlieir desire to appear 
important themselves, jieople gladly ignore our very existence: 

Ildae ich gt'sauderl zu 

Bif msn Dbcn 

Ich ware noch tdchi auj Erciett, 

tfic Utr hegrtijen Aiinrtt 

Wmn i^ir ahi. w\a iU ikh gchirdxn^ 

Dit^ tan im tvi eu scheiiien, 

Mich gerru mbchlen vcrucirw. 

Honour, on the eoutta.,, generelly .ueets whit fair eppre- 
detion, artd is not ettpoted to the onsleoght of eotyi nay. eve^ 
mao is credited with the possession of « tmUl the rantr^ 
is ptoved. But fame has to be woo io despite of eiivy, and Ute 

Etwvj,- 
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tribunal which awards* tlie laurel is composed of judges biased 
against the applicant fititii the verj- first. Honour is somothing 
w'hich we are able and ready tt> share witli everyonej fame 
supers encroach me lit and is rendered more unattainable in 
proportion as more jieople come 1>y it. Further, the difficulty 
of w'ijiiiing fame by any given ivork stands in inverse ratio to 
the number of people who are likely to read iti and hence 
it is so much harder to become famous as the author of a 
learned work than as .t writer who aspires only to amuse. It 
is hardest of all in the case of philosophical works, because the 
result at which they aim is rather vague, and, at the same 
time, useless from a material point of view. TJiey appeal 
chieily to readers who are working on ilie same lines them¬ 
selves. 

It is clear, then, from what I liave said as to the dilTiculty 
of wimiing fame, that those who labour, not out of love for 
their subject, nor from pleasure in pursuing it, but under the 
stimulus of ambition, rarely or never leave mankind a legacy 
of immortal ivorks. The man who seeks to do wliat is good 
and geiuiitie, nuist avoid what is bad, and be ready to defy 
the opinions of the mob, nay, even to despise it and its niis- 
leaders. Hence the ti’uth of the remark (especially insisted 
upon by Osorius dc Gloria)^ that fame shuns those who seek 
it, and seeks those who shun it^ for the one adapt tiiemselves 
to tlie taste of their conteniporaries, and the uLhei-s work in 
defiance of it. 

But, difficult though it be to acquire fame, it is an easy 
thing to keep it when once acquired. Here, again, fame is in 
direct op^iosition to honour, with which everyone is presume 
ably to be accredited. Honour has not to be vvon^ it must only 
not l»e lost. But there lies the difiiculty! For by a single un¬ 
worthy action, it is gone irretrievably'. But fame, in tlie proper 
sense of the word, can never disappear! for tlie action or work 
by which it was acquired can never be undone; and fame 
attaches to its author, even though he does notiiing to deserve 
it view, The fame which vanishes, or is outlived, proves itself 
thereby to have been spurious, in other words, unmerited, 
and due to a iTiomentaty over-estimate of a nian^s work, not 
to speak of the kind of fame which Hegel enjoyed, and which 
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Lie h ten berg descril>es as (rumpetedfor-ih bjr a clique of adrmr- 
ing imdi'rgradii^lcs^the r^soi^idmg echo qf emptjr heads- — sus:h 
a fame as will make posienty smile u/hen it lights upon a 
grotesque archiieciure of words^ a fine nest with the birds Icmg 
ago flown; it will knock at ike door of this decayed structure 
of convcntioiialmes and find it utterly empty—not even a trace 
of thought there to invite the passer-by\ 

The truth h that fame means nothing but ivbat a man is 
ill comparison with others. It is essentially relative in character^ 
and therefore only indirectly valuable? for it Yanishes the 
moment other people become what the famous man is^ Abso¬ 
lute value can be jjreclicated only of what a man po^^se5ses 
under any and all circumstances—here, what a man is directly 
and in himself. It is the possession of a great heart or a great 
head, and not the mere fame of it, which is worth having, and 
conducive to happiness. Not fame, but that whicli deserves 
to be famous I Is \^'hat a man should hold in esteem. This is, 
as it were, the true underlying substance, and fame is only 
an accidents affeciiiig its subject chiefly as a kind of external 
symptom, which serves to confirm liis oiiVti ojnnioii of himself^ 
Light is not visible unless it meets with something to reflect 
it^ and talent is sure uf itself only when its fame is noised 
abroad. But fame is not a certain symptom of meritf because 
you can have the one without the other? or, as Lessing nicely 
puts it, Some people eJjtain fame^ and others deserve it. 

It would be a miserable existence which should make its 
value or want of value depend upon what other p^ple think^ 
hut such would he the life of a hero or a genius if its worth 
consisted in fame, that is, tu the applause of the world, Everj 
man lives and exists on his own account, and, therefore, mainly 
ill and for himself^ and what he is and the whole manner 
of his being concern himself more than anyone elsej so if he 
is not wortli much in this respect, he cannot be %vorih nmcli 
otlierwise+ The idea wliicli other people form of liis existence 
is somethiug secondary, derivative, exposed to all the chances 
of fate, and in the end affecting him but very indirectly. 
Besides, other people’s heads are a wretched place to be the 
home of a mart’s true happiness-—a fanciful happiness perhaps, 
but not a real one. 
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Atid what a iiiiKed company hihablu the Temple of Univer¬ 
sal Fame—generals, ministers, charlatans, jugglers, dancers, 
singers, millionaires and Jew's! It is a temple in which more 
sincere recognition, more genuine esteem, is given to the 
several excellences of such folk, than to superiority of mind, 
even of a high order, wliicli obtains from the gi'eat majority 
only a verbal acknowledgment. 

From the point of view of human happiness, fame is, surely, 
nothing but a veiy- rare and delicate morsel for the appetite 
that feeds on pride and vanity—an appetite which, however 
carefully concealed, exists to an Immoderate degree in every 
man, and is, perhaps, strongest of all in those who set their 
hearts on becomirig famous at any cost. Such people generally 
have to wait some time In uncertainty as to their ow n value, 
before the opjxirtunity comes which will put it to the proof 
and let other people see what they are made of; but until 
then, they feel as if they were suffering secret injustice.^ 

But, as I explained at the beginning of this chapter, an 
unreasonable value is set upon other people’s opinion, and one 
quite disproportionate to its real worth, Hobbes has some 
strong remarks on this subject; and no doubt he is quite right. 
Mental pleasure^ he writes, and ecstasy f>Jany kind^ arise when^ 
an comparing ourselves with oifA^rs, we come to the concludon 
that we may think well of ourselves. So we can easily under¬ 
stand the great value which is always attached to fame, as 
worlli any sacrifices if there is the slightest liope of attaining it. 

Fame is the spur thflt dut clear spirit doih raise 
(That fast ii^rmity of ncMe mind) 

To scorn delimits and live laborious day^.^ 

.\nd again: 

flow hard it is to climb 

The hcigftts nr/ierc Fame's proud tanpie shines afar! 

We can thus understand how' it is that the vainest people 

‘•Oiir greatest plMsurc mnsist* in heing admir^ii bm those who odmire 
III, eren if they have enery reason lo do so, are ilow to expreis their 
sentiments, lienee he is the happiest man who, no matter how, manages 
sincerely to admire himself—so kn- as other people ieave him alone. 

* Mi Iron r L^cidai. 
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in iht* wovld tire always la Iking about gloire^ wltU the most 
implicit faith in it as a stimulus to gi^at actions and great 
works. But there can be no doubt that fame is something 
siecondarj' in its character^ a mere echo or reflection as it 
wcret a shado^v or symptom—of rneiit| and, in anj' case^ what 
excites admiration must be of more value than the admiration 
itself. The tinth is that a man is made happy, not by fame, 
but by that which brings him fame, by his merits, or to speak 
more correctly, by the disposition and capacity from whicli 
his merits proceed, whether they be moral or intellectuah The 
best side of a man’s nature must of necessity be more impor¬ 
tant for liim than for anyone else, the reflection of it, the 
opitdon which exists in the heads of others, is a matter that 
can affect him only in a very subordinate degree. He who 
deserves fame without getting It possesses by far the more 
important element of happiness, which should console hint 
for the loss of the other* It is not that a man is thought to be 
great by masses of iiicoiiipetent and often infatuated people, 
but that he really is great, which sliould move ns to en\") 
his jxjsition^ and his happiness lies, not in the fact that 
posterity will hear of him, but that he is the creator of 
thoughts worthy to be treasured up and studied for hundreds 
of years. 

Besides, if a man has done this, he possesses somethiug 
which cannot he wrested from him; and, unlike fame, it is 
a possession dependent entirely upon himself. If admiration 
were Ills chief aim, there would be nothing in him to admire* 
This is just what happens in the case of false, that is, tin- 
merited, fame^ for its recipient lives upni it without actually 
possessing the solid substratum of wdiich fame is the ovitw^ard 
a I id visible sign. False fame must often put Us possessor out 
of conceit with himself^ for the time rnay come w hen, in 
spite of the Ultisions horn of self-love, he will feel giddy on 
the heights which he was never meant to climb, or look upon 
himself as spurious coin^ and in I he anguisli of threatened 
discovery^ and ^veil-merited degradation, he will read .the 
sentence of posterity on the foreheads of the wise' like a man 
w ho ow es his preperty to a forged w^ilh 

The truest fame, the fame that comes after death, is never 
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Keurd of by its recipient^ and ^''et he U called a happy man. 
His happiness lay both in the possession of those great qviahties 
which won hiin fame, and in the opportunity that was granted 
him of developing them—the leisure he had to act as he 
pleased, to dedicate himself to his favourite pui'suits. It is 
only work done from the heart that ever gains the laurel. 

Greatness of soiJ, or wealth of IntelJect, is wliat makes a 
man happy—^intellect, such as, vvlien stamped on its produc¬ 
tions, wU receive the admiration of centuries to come— 
thoughts which made him happy at the time, and will In 
their turn be a source of study and delight to the noblest 
minds of the most remote posterity. The value of posthumous 
fame lies in deserving iij and this is its own revvartl. ^V"hethe^ 
works destined to fame attain it in the lifetime of their author 
is a chance affair, of no very great importance. For the average 
man has no critical power of his own, and is absolutely in¬ 
capable of appreciating the difficulty of a great work. People 
are always swayed by authority^ and ivherc fame is wide¬ 
spread, it rtieans that ninety-nine out of a hundred take it 
on faith alone. If a man is famed far and u'ide in his own 
lifetime, he will, if he is wise, not set too much value upon 
it, because it is no more tliaii the eclio of a few voices, whicli 
the chance of a day has touched iii his favour. 

Would a musiciau feel battered by the loud apjilause of an 
audience if he knew that they were nearly all dead, and that, 
to conceal their infirmity, they set to work to clap vigorously 
as soon as ever they saw one or two per^sons applauding? And 
what would lie say if he got to know that those one or two 
persons had often taken bribes to secure the loudest applause 
for the ]K>orest playeH 

U is easy to see why contemporary praise so seldom deve¬ 
lops into posthumous fame. irAlemben, In an extremely 
fine description of the temple of literary fame, remarks that 
the sancluar}^' of the lemplo is inhabited by the great dead, 
who during their life had no place there, and by a vety few 
living persons, who are nearly all ejected on their death. Let 
me remark, in passing, that to erect a monument to a man 
in his lifetime is as much as declaring that posterity is not 
to be trusted in its judgment of him. If a man does" happen 
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to see his own true fame, it can ven- rarely be before he is 
old, though there have been artists and musicians who have 
been exceptions to tliis rule, but very few philosopliers. This 
is confirmed by the portraits of people celebrated by th’eir 
works; for most of them are taken only after llieir subjects 
have attained celebrity, generally depicting them as old and 
grey; more especially if philosophy has been the nork of their 
lives. From a eudsemonistic standpoint, lliis is a very pi’oper 
aii’angemejit; as fame and y'outh are too much for a mortal 
at one and tlie same time, Life is such a poor business iliat 
the Strictest economy must he exercised in its good things. 
Youth has enough aiid to spare in itself, and must rest content 
with what it has. Hut when the delights and joys of life fall 
away in old age, as the leaves from a tree in autumn, fame 
buds forth opportunely, like a plant that is green in v^inter. 
Fame is, as it were, the fruit that must grow all the summer 
before it can be enjoyed at \ ule, 1 here is no greater con¬ 
solation in age than the feeling of having put the whole force 
of one’s youth into works which still remain young. 

Finally, let us examine a little more closely llie kinds of 
fame which attach to various intellectual pursuits, for it is 
with fame of this sort that my remarks are more immediately 
concerned. 

I think it maybe said broadly that the i niellectual superiority 
it denotes consists in forming theories, that is, new combina¬ 
tions of certain facts. ’I’hese facts may be of veiT different 
kinds; but the better they are known, and the more they 
come within every'day experience, the greater and wider will 
be the fame which is to be won by theorizing about them. 
For instance, if the facts in question are numbers or lines or 
special branches of science, such as pliysics, zoology, botany, 
anatomy, or corrupt passages in ancient authors, or un¬ 
decipherable inscriptions, w ritten, it may be, in some unkiiovvn 
alphabet, or obscure points in liistory'; the kind of fame which 
may be obtained by correctly manipulating such facts will not 
extend much bevoiid those who make a study of thenh a 
small number of'persons, most of %vhoin live retired lives and 
are envious of others who become famous in their special 
branch of knowledge. 
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Hiu if ihc facts be such as are known to everj'one, for 
example, the fundamental characteristics of the human mind 
or the human heart, which are shared by all alike, or the 
^eat physical agencies which are constantly in operation before 
our eyes, or tlie general course of natural laws, the kind of 
fame which is to be won by spreading the light of a new and 
manifestly true theoiy in regavfl to tJiem, is sucli as in time 
will extend almost all over tlie civilized world: for if the facts 
be such as everyone can grasp, the theory' also will be generally 
intelligible. But the extent of the fame will depend upon the 
diFTiculties overcome; and the more generally known tlie facts 
are, the harder it will be to form a theory- that shall be both 
new and true; because a great many heads will liave been 
occupied with them, and tliere will be little or no possibility 
of saying anything tliat has not been said before. 

On the other hand, facts which are not accessible to even"' 
boily, and can be got at only after much ditTiculty and labour, 
nearly always admit of new combinations and theories; so that, 
if sound understanding and judgment are brought to bear 
upon them—qualities which do not involve very higli intel¬ 
lect u at power — a man may- easily be so fortvmate as to light 
upon some new theory in regard to them which shall be a^Iso 
true. But fame w-on on such paths does not extend much 
beyond those who posses^ a know-ledge of the facts in questiott 
To solve problems of this sort, requires, no doubt, a great deal 
of study and labour, if only to get at the facts; whilst on the 
path where the greatest and most widespread fame is to be 
won, the facts may be grasped without any labour at all. But 
just in propoiiion as less labour is necessary-, more talent or 
genius is required; and between such qualities and the drud¬ 
gery of research no comparison is possible, in respect either 
of their intrinsic value, or of the estimation in wliich they 
are held, 

.\nd so people wiio feel that they possess solid iuteilectual 
capacity and a sound judgment, and j^et cannot claim the 
highest mental powers, should not be afraid of laborious study; 
for by its aid tliey may w'ork themselves above the great mob 
of humanity who have the facts constantly before tlieir eyes, 
and reach those secluded spots which are accessible to learned 
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toil. For this is a sphere where there are infinitely fewer rivals, 
and a man of only moderate capacity may soon find an oppor¬ 
tunity of proclaiming a theory that shall be both new and 
iruej nay, the merit of his dlscoveiy will partly rest upon the 
dilficulty of coming at the facu. But applause from one’s 
fellow-siudeiits, who are the only [jorsoiis vrilh a knowledge 
of the subject, sounds very faint to the far-off multitude. And 
if we follow' up this sort of fame tar enough, we shall at last 
come to a point where facts ver^’ difficult to gel at are in 
themseh'es sufficient to lay a foundation of fame, without any 
necessity for forming a iheorj'—‘travels, for instance, in remote 
and littie-known countries, which make a man famous by 
wliai he has seen, not by wliat he has thought. The great 
advantage of this kind of fame is that to relate what one has 
seen, is much easier than to impart one’s thoughts, and people 
are ajit to imdei'staiid descriptions better than ideas, reading 
the one more readily than the others for, as Asmus saj’S; 

IVhen one goes forth a-tx>y«gift§ 

lie has a tale to tell. 

And yet, for- all that, a personal acquaintance with celebrated 
travellers often reminds ns of a line fimn Horace—new scents 
do not always mean new ideas— 

Coehan non attimum mutani tjui irons niare vurnmt}- 

But if a man finds himself in possession of great mental 
faculties, such as alone sliould venture on the solntion of the 
hardest of all problems—those winch concern nature as a wliole 
and humanity in its widest range, he will do w'elJ to extend 
Ilk view equally in all directions, without ever straying loo 
far amid the intricacies of various by-jiatlis, or invading regions 
little kiiowiij in other words, without occupying lilmself with 
special branches of knowledge, to say nothing of their j^uy 
details. There is no nccetisity for him to seek out subjects 
difficult of access, lU order to escape a crowd of rivals; the 
common objects of life will give hint material for new theories 
at once serious and true; and the service he renders will be 
appreciated by all those—and they torm a great part of man- 
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' kind^who know the facts of which he treats. What a vast 
distmctiDn there is between students of phy^slcs, cliemistiy, 
anatomy, mineralog)^, zoology, philolog}', history, and the men 
who deal with the gi-eat facts of human life, the poet and the 
philosopher! 
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INTRODUCTION 


If my object in lliese pages were to present a complete scheme 
of counsels and maxims for the guidance of hfcj I should hare 
to repeat the uumerons rules-—some of them excellent—which 
have been drawn up by thinkers of all ages, from Theognis 
and Solomon^ down to La Rochefoucavild; and, in so doing, 
I should inevitably entail upon the reader a vast amount of 
well-worn commonplace* But the fact is that in this work I 
make still less claim to exhaust my subject than in any other 
of my writings. 

An autlior who makes no claims to completeness must also, 
in a great measure, abandon any attempt at systematic arrange- 
menin For his double loss in this respect, the reader may con¬ 
sole himself by reflecting that a complete and systematic 
treatment of such a subject as the guidance of life could hardly 
fail to be a veiy^ wearisome business. 1 have simply put down 
those of my thoughts which appear to be worUi communi¬ 
cating—thoughts which, as far as I know, have not been 
uttered, or, at any rate, not just in the same form, by any 
one else; so that my remarks may be taken as a supplenient 
to what has been already achieved in the immense field. 

However, by way of introducing some sort of order into the 
great variety of matters upon which advice will be given in 
the following pages, I shall distribute what I have to say under 
the following heads: (1) general rules; (2) our relation to our¬ 
selves; (3) our relation to others; and finally, (4) rules which 
Concern our manner of life and our worldly circumstances. I 
shall conclude with some remarks on the clianges which the 
varioits pericxis of life produce in us. 

* I refer to the proTerbs und masiini Bicnbed in (he Old Testament to 
the king of that name 
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CHAPTER I 


GENERAL RULES 


I 1. The and foremost rule for ihe wise conduct of 
life seems to me to be contained in a view to which Aristotle 
parentlieticalljr refers in the A'ichofTtachean Ethics^ 6& ^^p6v^^ 
TD tiAuiroi^ oiJ TO iJSvji or 3 as it may be rendered, not 

pleasure f but freedom from pain^ is what the wise man will aim at, 
Tlie truth of this remark turns upon the negative character 
of happiness^the fact that pleasure is only the negation of 
pain, and that pain is the positive element in life. Though I 
have given a detailed proof of this proposition in itiy chief 
workj^ 1 may supply one more illustration of it here, di'awn 
from a circumstance of daily occurrence. Supilose that, with 
the exception of some sore or painful sjx>t, we are physicallj* 
in a sound and healthy condition: the pain of this one spot 
will completely absorb our attentiorii causing iis to lose the 
sense of general well-being, and destroying all our comfort 
in life. In the same way, when all our affairs but one turn 
out as we wish, the single instance in which our aims are 
frustrated is a constant trouble to us, even though it be some¬ 
thing quite triviah We think a grtiat deal about it, and very 
little abotit those other and more important matters in which 
we have been successful. In both these cases what has met 
vvith resistance is the wiU^ in the one case, as it is objectified 
in the organism, in the other, as it presenU itself in the 
struggle of life; and in both, it is plain that the ^atisfaction 
of the will consists in nothing else than it meets with no 
resistance. It is, thereforep a satisfaction which k not direcily 
felt^ at most, we can become conscious of it only when we 
reflect upon our condition. But that which checks or an^ts 
I (1l)t t2^ ' /rWf ah uad FwrrfW/uJTjr, btt. T, p. 5S. 
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the will is something positive: it proclaims its own presence. 
All pleasure consists in merely removing this check—in otlier 
w'ords^ in freeing us from Sts action; and hence pleasure is a 
state u'hich can never last long. 

This is the true basis of the above excellent rule quoted 
from Aristotle, which bids us direct onr aim, not towards 
securing what is pleasurable and agreeable In life^ but towards 
avoiding, as far as fjossiblej its innumerable evils. If this were 
not the riglit course to take, that sayisig of ^ oltalre’s, Happi¬ 
ness is I/ut a dream and sorrow is rm/, would be as false as it 
is, in factj tr^ie^ A man who desires to make up the book of 
his life and determine wliere the Ijalance of happiness lies, 
must put dowm in his accounts, not the pleasures which he 
has enjoyed, but the evils which he lias escaped, That is the 
true method of eudaemonology; for all euda^monology must 
begin by recognizing that its very name is a euphemism, and 
that to Hue happily only means to Hie less uiJmppily —to live 
a tolerable life. Tliere is no doubt that life is given us, not 
to be enjoyed, but to be overcome—to be got over, lliere are 
numerous expressions illustrating this—such as degerc vitamf 
i?ha dcfimgi: or in ItaliaUi si scampa cosi^ or in German, man 
muss siichen durchziikommcn^ er wird schon durch die fFcli 
kommcfiy and so on. In old age it is indeed a co^isolation to 
think that the work of life is over and done with* The happiest 
lot is not to have experienced the keenest delights or the 
greatest pleasures, but to have brought life to a close without 
any very great pain, bodily or luentah To measure the happi¬ 
ness of a life by its delights or pleasures, is to apply a false 
standard. For pleasures are and remain something negative^ 
that they produce happiness is a delusion, cherUhed by envy 
to its own punishment. Pain is felt to be something positive, 
and hence its absence is the true standard of happiness. And 
if, over and aliove freedom from pain, there is also an absence 
of boredom, the essenhal conditions of earthly happiness are 
attained; for all else is chimaericaL 

it follows from this that a man should never try to puit:hase 
pleasure at the cost of pain, or even at the risk of inciu^ring 
it; to do so is to py what is positive and real for what is 
negative and illusoiy^; while there is a net profit in sacrificing 
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pleasure fur the sake of avoiding pain. In either case it is a 
matter of indifference whether the pain follows the pleasure 
or precedes it- \Miile it is a complete inrersion of tlie natural 
order to trj' and turn this scene of miserj‘ into a garden of 
pleasure^ to aim at joy and pleasure rather tlian at the greatest 
possible freedom from pain—and yet how many do it!—there 
is some wisdom in taking a gloomy view> in looking upon the 
world as a kind of Hell, and in confining one’s efforts to 
securing a little room that shall not be exposed to the fire. 
The fool rushes after the pleasures of life and finds himself 
their dupe: the wise man avoids its evils: and even if, not- 
withstanding his precautions, he falls into misfortune, that 
is the fault of fate, not of his own folly. As far as he is success¬ 
ful in his endeavours, he cannot be said to have lived a life 
of illusion; for the evils which he shuns are very real. Even 
if he goes too far out of his way to avoid evils, and makes 
an unnecessary sacrifice of pleasvire, he is, in reality, not the 
worse off for that; tor all pleasvires are chimserical, and to 
mourn for having lost any of them is a frivolous, and eveu 
ridiculous proceeding. 

Tile failure to recognize this truth—a failure promoted by 
optimistic ideas—is the source of much uiiliappiness. In 
moments free from pain, our restless wislies present, as it 
were in a mirror, the image of a happiness that has no counter¬ 
part in reality, seducing us to follo^v it; in doing so we bring 
pain ti|K>ii ourselves, and that is something undeniably real. 
Afterwards we come to look :vith regret upon that lost state 
of painlessness; it is a paradise which we liave gambled away; 
it is no longer with us, and we long in vain to undo what 
has been done. One might w'ell fancy that these visions of 
wTshes fullilled were the work of some evil spirit, conjured 
Up in order to entice us away from that ]iaijiless slate which 
forms our highest happiness. 

A careless youtii may think that the world is ineaiii to be 
enjoyed, as though it w'ere the abode of some real or positii'e 
happiness, which only those fail to attain who are not clever 
enough to overcome the difficulties that lie in the way. This 
false notion takes a stronger hold on him when he comes to 
read poeirv and romance, and to be deceived by outward show 
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_the hypocrisy that cliaracterizBs the world from faeginnitig 

to endf on which I shall have something to say presently. The 
result is that his life is the more or less deliberate pursuit of 
positive happiness, and happiness he takes to be equivalent 
to a series of definite pleasui'es. In seeking for these pleasures he 
encounters danger—a fact wliicli should not be forgotten. He 
hunts for game that does not exist; and so he ends by suffering 
verv' real and positive nvisforiune paini distress, sick" 
ness, loss, care, poverty, sliame, and all the thousand ills of life. 
Too late he discovers the trick that has been played upon him, 
But if the rule I have mentioned is observed, and a plan 
of life is adopted which proceeds by avoiding pain—in other 
words, by taking measures of precaution against want, sick¬ 
ness, and distress in allits forms, the aim is a real one, and 
something may be achieved which will be great in proportion 
as tlie plan is not disturbed by striving after the chimaera of 
positive happiness. This agrees with the opinion expressed by 
Goetlie in the Ekciive /Infinities, and there put into the moutli 
of Mittler—the rnau who is always trying to make other 
people happy; To desire to get rid of <tn evil is a definite object, 
but to desire a better fortune than one has is blind fotlx. The 
same truth is contained in that fine Frencli piovcrb: le micus: 
Pfl l*eniicmi tlu bien —leave well alone. And, as f iiave remarked 
in niy chief work,^ this is the leading thought underlying the 
phili^phical system of the Cynics. For what was it led the 
Cynics to re[)udiate pleasure in every form, if it was not the 
fact that pain is, in a greater or less degree, always bound up 
with pleasure? To go out of the Nvay of pain seemed to them 
so mucli easier than to secure pleasure. Deeply impressed as 
they were by the negative nature of pleasure and the jiosilive 
nature of pain, they consistently devoted all tlieir efforts to 
the avoidance of pain. The first step to that end was, in their 
opinion, a complete and deliberate repudiation of pleasure, 
as something which served only to entrap the victim in order 
that iie migltt be delivered over to pain, 

, We are ^l born, as Schiller says, in .\rcadia. In other w'ords, 
we come into the world full of claims to happiness and 
pleasure, and we cherish the fond hope of making them good. 

1 ah fJ" iilr Urtd bk. II^ ch. 16. 
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But, as a rule, Fate soon teaches us, in a rough and ready 
way, that we really possess nothing at all, but that everything 
in the world is at its command, in virtue of an unassailable 
right, not only to all we have or acquire, to wife or child, 
but even to our very limbs, our arms, legs, eyes and ears, 
nay, even to the nose in the middle of our face* And in any 
case, after some little lime, we learn by experience that 
happiness and pleasure are a fata morgana^ wdiich, visible 
from afar, vanish as we appioach; that, on the other hand, 
suffering and pain are a reality, which makes its presence felt 
W'ithoui any intermediary, and for its effect, stands in no nee 
of illusion or the play of false liope. 

If the teaching of experience hears fruit in us, we soon give 
up the pursuit of pleasure and happiness, and think much 
more about making ourselves secure against the attacks of pain 
and suffering- We see that the best llie world has to offer is 
an existence from pain—a quiet, toleralile life, and 
confine our claims to this, as to something w e can more surely 
hope to achieve* For the safest w'ay of not being very^mi^r 
able is not to expect to be very happy, Meick, the frien o 
Goethe’s youth, was conscious of this truth when he wrote: 
It is wretched the way people have of setting up a cUum to 
happiness—and that^ ioo, i« a tneasure corrcspondtng with tfmr 
desires—that nuns everything in this world. A nwn will ma^ 
progress if he can get rtd of this ciaimj and desac not nn^ ut 
what he sees before him,^ Accordingly it is advisable to put very 
moderate limits upon our exiieciations of pleasure, p^sessioiis, 
rank, honour and so oii^ because it is just tins striving an 
struggling to be happy, to dazzle the w'orld, to lead a h e u^ 
of pleasure, which entail great misfortune. It is* pru eiit an 
wise, I say, to reduce one’s claims, if only for the reason that 

it is extremely easy to be very unhappy; 

happy is not indeed difficult, hut quite impossible. \Vilh justice 

sings the poet of lifers wisdom: 

lutus cur€l obsoliti 
SordibiiS iecti, caret invidenibi 
Sohriiis aula. 

I to nnd from Merrk. 
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SiFtius v&Uis agilatur ingeris 
Piuuss £l graviori cusu 

Deddmu iurre^; feHuntqui^ summad 

Fulgu m monfi:s^ 

th^ goldoii 111^^11 is best—to liv'© free from tlie squtilor of 

a mean abode, and yet not be a mark for em,y. It is the tall 
pine wJiidi iscmelly shaken by the wind, and tfie lofty towers 
that fall so heavily^ the highest summits tiiat are struck in tlte 

storm. 

He who has taken to lieart the teaching of luy philosophy 
who know's, therefore, that our whole existence is sonaetliiiig 
which had better not have been, anti that to disown and 
disclaim it is the highest wisdom—he will have no great 
ex]>eclatioi]a from anything or any condition in life; he will 
spend passion upon nothing in the world, nor lament over- 
imich if he fails in any of his undertakings. He will feel the 
deep truth of what I»Jato« says: n 

w/(cydAtys OTowS^s—uothitig in human affains is worth any 
gi'eat anxiety; or, as the Pereiari poet ha? it, 

Th(»tg/t/rom rfty grtisp all uvrftily things shmldJlee, 

Grici'c not Jot titeiti^Jor tlwy sre nviJiing uoTtfi; 

And though a iL-oHd in thy possession be, 

Joy fiQi-yJor tfOrtidoss are the things of earth. 

Since to that better tcorld ’tis given to thee 
To pass^ speed on, for this is nothing uvrth> 

The chief obstacle to our aniving at these salutary vlew^ 
is that hypocrisy of tile world to which I Jtave already alluded 
an hypociisy whidi should be early revealed to the young. 
Most of the glories of the world are mere outward sliow, like 
the scenes on a stage: there is notliing real about them. Ships 
festooned and hung w ith penuanL?, firing of cannon, iUumina- 
tJO^S beatirig of drums and blowing of trumpets, shouting 
and applauding-these are all the outward sign, the pretence 
and suggestion-as it were tlie hierogh phic-of joy: but just 
there, joy is, as a rule, not to be found; ii is the only guest 


* Horace. Odes, II, X. I o Lt- v 
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who has declined to be ptesent at the festival. Where this 
guest may really be found, he comes generally without invi¬ 
tation; he is not formally announced, but slips in (luietly by 
himself sans Jaqon-y often ntaking liis appearance under the 
most unimportant and trivial circuttistauces, and in the com¬ 
monest company—anywhere, in short, but where the society 
is brilliant and distinguished. Joy is like the gold in the 
Australian mines—^found only now and then, as it were, by 
the caprice of chance, and according to no rule or law; oftenest 
in verj' little grains, and very seldom in heaps. All that 
outward show which I have described, is only an attempt to 
make people believe that it is really joy %vhich has come to the 
festival} and to produce this impression upon the spectators 
is, in fact, the whole object of it. 

\Vith mourning it is just the same. That long fuiieral pro¬ 
cession, moving uji so slowly; how melancholy it looks! what 
an endless row of carriages! But look into them—tiiey are all 
empty; the coachmen of the whole town are the sole escort 
the dead man has to his grave. Eloquent picture of the friend- 
shi]> and esteem of the world! 'Ihis is the falsehood, the hollow¬ 
ness, the liyiKicrisy of human affairs. 

Take another example—a roomful of guests in full dress, 
being received with great ceremonj’. You could almost believe 
that this is a noble and distinguished company; but, as a matter 
of fact, it is compulsion, pain and boredom who are the real 
guests. For where many are invited, it is a rabble—even if 
they all wear stars. Really good society is eveiywhere of 
necessity veiy small. In brilliant festivals and noisy entertain¬ 
ments, there is alivays, at bottom, a sense of emptiness pi^- 
valcnt. A false tone is there: such gatherings are in strange 
contrast w'itli the miser)' and barrenness of our existence. The 
contrast britigs the true condition into greater relief. Still, 
these gatherings are effective from the outside} and that is 
just theii' pur[)Ose. Chamfort^ rnakes the excellent remark tliat 
socii’ijr—icfi cercles, Ics salons^ ce qu^on apelic Ic monde —is like, 

^ 'Franslali^y^s ‘"Chi^iJirnrt" (1741 —Sk French Jiiia- 

centncopi^ wTiter, brilliant converMtion, pawer of and 

epi^rammiitic force, coupled vdlU an exEraordinarj' career, render him 
one of the siiosii interesting and reuiarkable men of bis tinie. Schopenhauer 
undoubtedly owctl much to this writerT lo whom he constantly refers. 
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" a miiserable play, or a bad opera, without any intei^t in itself 
b\it supported for a time by mechanical aid, costumes and 
scener)'. 

"And so, too, witli academies and cliairs of pliilosophy. You 
iiave a kind of sigii-board hung out to show the apparent 
abode of wisdom: but wisdom is anotlier guest v% ho declines 
the iiiA itation; she h to be found elsewhere. The chiming of 
belbj ecclesia^itical milliiieiy^ altitudes of devotion, insane 
antics—those ate the pretencej the false show of piety. And 
so on. Eveiything in ilie world is like a lioJlow nut^ there is 
little kernel anywhere, and when it does exist, it is still more 
rai^" to find it in the slielL You may look for it elsewhere, and 
find it, as a rule, only by chance. 

§ 2. To ef^tiiiiate a man’s condition in regaixl to happiness, 
it is necessary' to ask, not what tilings please him, but ivhat 
things trouble him; and the more trivial things are in them- 
selves^ the happier llie man will be+ Vo be irritated by trifles, 
a mail must be well off: for iii misfortune trilles are unlelL 

§ 5. Care should be taken not to build the happiness of 
life upon a htrj^d ffwidation —not to recjuire a great many 
tilings ill order to be happy. For liappiness on such a founda¬ 
tion is the must easily undermined; it offers many more oppor¬ 
tunities for accidents; and accidents are always happenings. 
Tlie architectui'e of happiness follows a plan in this respect 
just the opposite of that adopted iri eveiy other case, where 
the broadest foundation offers the greatest security. Accord¬ 
ingly, to rtxluce your claiziis to the lowest |X)ssible degree, in 
comparison with your means—of whatever kind tliese may 
be — is the surest way of avoiding extreme misfortune. 

To make extensive preparations for life—no matter ^vhat 
form tliey may lake—is one of the greatest and commonest 
of follies* Such prepara t jo us jii'esiippose, iu the first place, a 
lung life, the full and (ximplete term of yeai's; appointed to 
man—and liow few reach it! and even if it be reached, it is 
still lotj short for all the plans that have been made;, for to 
c^rry them out I’^etpiires more time than was thought necessary^ 
at the beginning. And ilierii how many mischances and ob¬ 
stacles stand in the way! how seldom the goal is ever reached 
in human affaii-s! Ami lastly, even tlioiigh the goal be readied, 
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the changes wliich Time works in ns have been left out of the 
reckoning: we forget that the capacity whether for achieve- 
ment or for enjoyment does not last a whole lifetime. So we 
often toil for things >vhich are no longer suited to ns when 
we attain thein^ and again, the years we spend in preparing 
for !?ome w^ork, nnconsciousjy rob ns of the jxnver for carrying 
it out, llo^v often it happens that a man is unable to enjoy 
the Tivealth Avhidi he acquired at so inticli trouble anci risk, 
and that the fruits of his labour are I'eserved for others; or that 
he is incapable of filhng the |>osition \vhicli he has won after 
so many years of toil and struggle. Fortune has come too late 
for him; or^ contrarily, he has come too Jate for fortune—wlien, 
for instance, he wants to achieve great things, say, in an or 
literature" the popular taste has changed, it may be: a new 
generation has gmwji up, iivhich takes no intei'Cfst in liis work: 
others have gone a shorter ^vay and got the start of him. These 
are the facts of life which Horace must have had in vie^v, 
wd\en he lamented the uselessness of all advice: 

qmd eternL^ muior^m 
C (T/?.Ti7iVs ammum fafigns? ^ 

'Die cause of this commonest trf all follies is that optical 
illusion of the mind from wdiich everyone sulTers, making life, 
at its beginning, seem of long duration; and at it^ end, Avhen 
one looks back over the coin^» of it, how short a time it seems! 
There is stnne advantage in the illusion; but for It, no great 
’work would ever be done. 

Our life is like a journey on which, as we advance, the 
landscape takes a different view fmm that ^vhicli it presented 
at and changes again, as we come nearer. I’liis is just 
what happens—especially with our wishes. W'e often linci 
something else, nay, sometliing better than what we were 
Iwking for; and what we look for, we often find on a very 
different patli from that on which we began a vain search. 
Instead of find tug, as we e.vpected, pleasure, happiness, joy, 
we gel experience, insight, know ledge—a i^al and permanent 
blessing, instead of a fleeting and illusory one. 

This is the lliought that mus through fPWicJm Aleister^ 

* Ode s^ n , ^1- 
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like the bass in a piece of music. In this work of Goethe*s, we 
have a novel of the intellectual kind, and, therefore, superior 
tQ all others, even to Sir Visiter Scott’s, which are, one and 
all, ethicali in other words, they treat of human nature only 
from the side of the mil. So, too, in the Zauberjlste—lhat 
grotesque, but still significant, and even ambiguous hiero¬ 
glyphic—the same thought is symbolized, but in great, coarse 
lines, much in the way in which scenery is ijainted. Here the 
symbol would be complete if Tamino were in the end to be 
cured of his desire to possess Tamina, and received, in her 
stead, initiation Into the mysteries of the Temple of Wisdom. 
It is quite right for Papogeno, his necessary contrast, to 
succeed in getting his Papagena. 

Men of any tvorth or value soon come to see that they are 
m the hands of Fate, and gratefully submit to be moulded by 
its teachings. 'I hey recognize tliat the fruit of life is experience, 
and not happiness^ they become accustomed and content to 
exchange ho|Mj for insight; and, in the end, they can say, with 
Petrarch, that all they care for is to learn: 

^■iltro dUt'Uo chr 'mparar, non provo. 

It may even be that they to some extent still follow their 
old wishes and aims, trifling %vith them, as it were, for the 
sake of appearances; all the while really and seriously looking 
for nothing but instruction; a process which lends them an air 
of genius, a trait of something contemplative and sublime. 

In their searcli for gold, the alchemists discovered other 
things—gunpowder, china, medicines, the laws of nature. 
There is a sense in which we are all alchemists. 
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CHAPTER II 

OUR RELATION TO OURSELVES 


§ 4* The mason employed on the building of a house may 
be quite ignorant of Us general designor, at any rate^ he may 
not keep U constantly in mind. So it is with man: in working 
through the days and hours of liis lifej he takes Hi tie thought 
of its character as a whole. 

If there is atiy merit or importance attaching to a man^s 
career, if he lays himself out carefully for some special work, 
it is all the more necessary and advisable for him to turn his 
attention now and then to its plaii^ tliat Is to say, the miniature 
sketch of its general outlines. Of com^e, to do that, he iiiust 
have applied the maxim cr^dero-r: he must have made 

some little pmgress in the art of uriderstanding himself. He 
must know what is his real, chief, and foremost object in life 
—^what it is that he most wants in order to be happy; and 
then, after that, what occupies the second and third place in 
his thoughts; he must find out what, on the whole, liis voca¬ 
tion really is—the part he has lo play, his general relation to 
the world" If he map out important work for himself on great 
lines, a glance at liiis miniature plan of his life will more than 
anything else stimulate, rouse and ennoble him, urge him 
on to action and keep him from false pths. 

Again, just as the traveller, on reaching a height, gets a 
connected view over tlie road he has taken, wiiii its many 
turns and windings, so it is only when we have coniplet^jd 
a period in our life, or approach tlie end of it altogether, lliat 
we recognize tlie tiTse connection between all our actionv^ 
what it is we have achieved, what work we have done. It 15 
only then that we see the precise chain of cause and effect, and 
the exact value of all our efforts. For as long as we are (ictuallj 
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engaged in the work of life, we always act in accordance with 
the nature of our cliaractcr, under the iiiHueiitc of motive, 
and within the limits of our capacity—in a word, frani begiii- 
nmg to end, under a law of necessity, at eveiy moment we do 
just what appears to vis right and proper- It is only afterwards, 
when we come to look back at the whole course of oiu' life and 
its general result, that ne see tlie why and whci-efore of it all. 

"Wnieii we are actually doing some great deed, or cieating 
some immortal work, we are not conscious of it as such; we 
think only of satisfying present aims, of fulfilling the inieii' 
lions we happen to have at the time, of doing the right thing 
at the moment. It is only when we come to view- our life as 
a connected whole lliat our character and capeities show tlieni¬ 
sei ves in their true light; that we see how-, in jiarticular 
instances, some happy inspiration, as it wei^e, led us to choose 
the only true pih out of a thousand which might have brought 
iis to ruin. It was our genius that guided us, a force felt in 
the affairs of the intellect as in lliose of the tvorld; and w orking 
by its defect )ust in the same way in tegard to evil and disaster. 

^ □.—Another imprtant element in the wise conduct of 
life is to preserve a pixijier propriioii between our thought 
for the piesent and our thought for tlie future; in order not 
to spil the one by pying overgi'eat attention to the other. 
Many live too much in the present—frivolous pople, 1 mean; 
othei’S, too much in the future, ever anxious and full of c^ire. 
It is seldom that a man holds the right balance between the 
two extremes. Those who strive and hope and live only in the 
future, always looking ahead and imptiently anticiptiiig 
what is coming, as something which will make tliem happy 
when they get it, are, in spite of their very' clever airs, exactly 
like those donkeys one sees in Italy, whose pee may be 
hurried by fixing a stick on their heads with a wisp of hay 
at the end of it; this is always just in frem of them, and they 
keep on trying to get it. Such jieople are in a constant state 
of. illusion as to their whole existence; they go on living 
ad inientn, until at last thiy die. 

Instead, therefore, of always thinking aliout our plans and 
anxiously looking to the future, or of giving ourselves up to 
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regi'et for the past, we should never forget that the present 
is the only reality, the only certainty; that the future almost 
always turns out contrary to our expectations; that the past, 
too, was very different from what we suppose it to have been. 
Both the past and the future are, on the whole, of less con- 
se<iviente than we think. Distance, which makes objects look 
small to the outward eye, makes tliem look big to the eye 
of thought. The piesent alone is true and actual; it is the only 
time wliich possesses full reality, and our existence lies in It 
exclusively. Therefore we should always be glad of it, and 
give it the welcome it deserves, and enjoy every hour that 
is bearable by its freedom from paiti and annoyance with a 
full consciousness of its value. VV'e shall hardly be able to do 
this if we make a wty face over the failure of our hopes in 
the past or over our anxiety for tlie future. It is the height 
of folly to ref vise the present hour of happiness, or wantonly 
to spoil it by vexation at by-gones or uneasiness about what 
is to come. There is a time of course, for forethought, nay, 
even for repentance; but when it is over let us think of what 
is past as of something to which we have said farewell, of 
necessity subduing our hearts: 

dUa rd fih/ TTportTU^^Sai iauoft^v wfp 

ffvfiov fVl OTjjflecFat Sfl/idmivTts dvdyKT),^ 

and of the future as of that which lies beyond our power, in 
the lap of the gods: 

bAA* ‘^Toi fihf rdura 6€txtv iv yotfwtffi wTrat.* 

But in regard to the present let us remember Seneca’s advice, 
and live each day as if it were our whole life —singuias oEfe# 
stngulas vitas pula: let us make it as agreeable as possible, it 
Is the only real time we liave. 

Only those evils which are sure to come at a definite date 
have any right to distvirb us; and how few there are which 
fulfil this descriptioti. For evils are of two kinds; either they 
are possible only, at most probable; or they are inevitable. 
Even in the case of evils which are sure to happen, the time 
at which they will happen is uncertain. .\ man who is always 

1 rUitd, XIX, 65. * xvn, 5l+. 
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preparing for either elass of evil will not have a moment of 
peace left him. So, if we are not to lose all comfort in life 
through the fear of evils, some of which are uncertain in 
themselves, and others, in the time at which they will occur, 
we should look upon the one kind as never likely to liappen, 
ami the other as not likely to happen very soon. 

Now, the less our peace of miiid is disturbed by fear, the 
more likely it is to be agitated by desire and expectation, I'his 
is the tnie meaning of that song of Goethe's wliicli is sucli 
a favourite with even'oiie: /ch ftab' mein^ Sacfi' auf nichis 
gestrUt* It is only after a man has got rid of all pretension, 
and taken refuge in mere uneniheltished existence, that he 
is able to attain that peace of mind which is the foundation 
of human happiness. Peace of mind] that is something esseii'^ 
tial to any enjoyment of tlte present momeiu; and unless its 
separate moments are enjoyed, there is an end of life’s happi¬ 
ness as a wliole. We should always recollect that To-day comes 
only once, and never returns. We fancy that it will come 
again to-morrow^ but To-ntorroiv is another day, which, in 
its turn, contes once only. We are apt to forget that everr day 
is an integral, and therefore irreplaceable portion of life, and 
to look tipcm life as though it were a coUcctive idea or name 
which does not suffer if one of the individuals it covers is 
destroyed. 

We should be more likely to appreciate and enjoy the 
present, if, in those good days when we are wt'll and strong, 
we did not fail to reflect how, in sickness and sonmv, every 
past hour that u'as free from pain and privation seemed In 
our memorj' so inlinitely to be envietl—as it were, a lost 
paradise, or someone who was only then seen to have acted 
as a friend. Bvit we live through our days of hap]>iness without 
noticing tliemi it is only when evil comes upon us that we 
wish them back. A tbousand gay and pleasant linin-s are wasted 
in ill-lmmour; we let them slip by imenjoyed, ami sigh for 
them in vain when the sky is overcast. Those present moments 
that are bearable, be they never so trite and common—passed 
by in indifference, or, it may be, impatiently pushed away— 
those are the moments we should honour; never failing to 
remember that the ebbing tide is even now hurrj'ing them 
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into tha past, wliere tnamory will store them transfigured and 
shining with an innperishablc light—in some after-time, and 
above all, when our days are evil, to raise the veil and present 
them as the object of our fondest regret. 

§ 6, Limitation aiways makes for happiness. ^Ve are happy 
ill proportion as our range of vision, our sphere of work, our 
[joints of contact with the world, are restricted and cli'cuni- 
scribed. We are more likely to feel worried and anxious if 
these limits are wide; for it means tliat our cares, desires and 
terrors are increased and intensiHed. That is why tiic blind 
are not so unhappy as we might be inclined to suppose, other¬ 
wise there would not be that gentle and almost serene expres¬ 
sion of peace in their faces. 

Another reason why limitation makes for liappiness is that 
the second half of life proves even more dreary than the first. 
As the yeare wear on, the horizon of our aims and our points 
of contact with tlie world become more extended. In childhood 
our horizon is limited to the narrowest sphere about us; in 
youtli there is already a very considerable \videning of our 
view; in manhood it comprises the ■n'hole range of our activity, 
often stretching out over a very distant sphere—the care, for 
instance, of a State or a nation; in old age it embraces posterity. 

Bui even in the alTuirs of the intellect limitation is necessary, 
if we are to be happy, For the less the ivill is excited, live less 
we suffer. We have seen tliat suffering is something positive, 
and that happiness is only a negative condition. To limit the 
sphere of outward activity is to relieve the will of external 
stimulus: to limit the spiiere of onr intellectual effort is to 
relieve the will of iiuernal sources of excitement. Tins latter 
kind of limitation is attended by the disadvantage that it 
opens the door to boredom, which is a direct source of count¬ 
less sufferings; for to banish boredom, a man will have lecoui^e 
to any means that may be handy—dissipation, society, extrava¬ 
gance, gaming, and drinking, and the like, which in their 
turn bring mischief, ruin and miseiy in their train, Oijficdis 
in otio tftiies —^it is diEffcult to keep quiet if you have nothing 
to do. That limitation in the spiiere of outward activity is 
conducive, nay, even necessary to human happiness, such as 
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it is, may be seen in the fact that the only kind of poetry 
which depicts men in a happy stale of life—Idyllic poetry, 
1 mean—-always aims, as an intrinsic part of its treatment, 
at' representing them in very simple and restricted circum¬ 
stances. It is this feeling, too, which is at the bottom of the 
pleasure we take in what are called genre pictures. 

therefore, as far as it can be attained, and even 
motif^ony^ in our manner of life, if it does not mean that 
we are bored, will contribute to happiness^ just because, under 
such circumstances, life, and consequently the bvirden which 
is the essential concomitant of life, will be least felt. Our 
existence will glide on peacefully like a stream w'hich no 
waves or wliirlpools disturb. 

§ 7. Whether we are in a pleasant or a jiainful stale 
depends, ultimately, ujxm (he kind of matter that pervades 
and engrosses our consciovisness. In this respect, purely intel¬ 
lectual occupalion, for the mind iliat is capable of it, ^vill as 
a rule, do much more in the way of happiness than any form 
of practical life, with its constant alternations of success and 
failure, and all the shocks and torments it produces. Hut it 
must l>e confessed that for such occupation a pre-eminent 
amount of intcllectuiil capacitj* is iiecessaty'. And in this con¬ 
nection it may be noted that, just as a life devoted to outwartl 
activity will distract and divert a man fiom study, mid also 
deprive him of that tpdet concentration of mind which is 
necessary for such work; so, on the other liand, a long course 
of thought will make him moi'e or less unfit for tlie noisy 
pursuits of real life. It is advisable, llterefore, to suspend 
mental work for a wliile, if circumstances hajjpen which 
demand any degree of energy in affairs of a practical nature. 

§ d. To live a life that shall be entirely prudent and discreet, 
and to draw from experience all the instruction it contains, 
h is requisite to l>e constantly thinking back—^lo make a kind 
of recapitulation oi what we have done, of om* impressions 
and sensations, to compare our former with our present 
judgments—what we set before us and struggled to achieve, 
with the actual I'esidt and satisfaction we have obtained. To 
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do this is to get a repetition of tlie private lessons of experience 
— lessons wliich are given to every one. 

Experience of the world may he looked upon as a kind of 
text, to ivliich reflection and knowleilge form the oommentary- 
Where tliere is a great deal of reflection and intellectual 
knotvledgei and verj’ little experiencoj tlie result is like lliose 
books which liavc on each page two lines of text to forty lines 
of comment ary. A gi'eat deal of experience with little jeflec- 
tion and scanty know’ledge, give us books like those of the 
editio Bipc^iina,^ w here there are no notes and much that 
is gnintelUgiblc. 

The advice hei-e given is on a par with a rule reconimended 
by Pythagoras—to review, every night before going to sleep, 
what we have done during the day. To live at random, in the 
hurly-burly of business or pleasure, without ever reflecting 
upon the past—to go on, as it were, pulling cotton olT the 
reel of life—is to have no clear idea of what we are about^ 
and a man who lives in this state will have chaos in his 
emotions and certain confusion in his tlioiiglils; as is soon 
manifest by the abrupt and frogmentaiy character of his con¬ 
versation, whkli becomes a kind of mincemeat. A man will 
be all the more exposed to this fate in proportion as he lives 
a restless life in the world, amUl a crowd of variotis impres¬ 
sions and with a correspondingly small amount of activity on 
the part of his own mind. 

And in this connection it will be in place to observe that, 
when events and circumstances which have influenced us pass 
away in the course of time, we are unable to bring back and 
renew llie particular mood or state of feeling wliich they 
aroused in us: but we can remember what we wei-e led to 
say and do in regard to tliem; and this forms, as it were, the 
result, expression and measure of those events* We should, 
therefore, be careful to preserve the memoiy- of our ihouglits 
at important points in our lifej and herein lies the great 
advantage of keeping a jourtial. 


> IVfl-rWator’r serhs of GreL-k. Lalin and French 

j«ibli»he«l at Zvveibriicken in the Palatinate, from ami .iftcr the year 1 ^ i J. 
Cf. Blitter, Vfber die hipmiiner und dk editiana Btpoatuute, 

Euj/p: AtHur ScttattYlImm 1 ^' 
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, § 9» To be self-sufficient, to be all in aU to oneself, to want 
for nothing, to be able to say omnia mea mecum /jorto—that 
is assuredly the chief quaUfication for happiness. Hence 
Aristotle’s remark, t^v be 

happy means to be self-siifHcient—cannot be too often re- 
peated. It is, at bottom, the same thought as is present in that 
Tory well-turned sentence from Chamfort, which I have 
prefixed as a motto to this volume. For wliile a man cannot 
reckon with certainty upon anyone but himself, tlie burdens 
and disadvantages, the dangers and annoyances, which arise 
from having to do with others, are not only countless but 
unavoidable. 

There is no more mistaken path to happiness than world- 
liness, revelry, high lifet for the whole object of it is to trans¬ 
form our miserable existence into a succession of joys, delights 
and pleasures—a process wiiich cannot fail to result in dis- 
appointment and delusionj on a par, in this respect, with its 
obbligato accompaniment, the interchange of lies,^ 

AU society necessarily involves, as the first condition of its 
existence, mutual accommodation and restraint upon the part 
of its members. This means that the larger it is, the more 
insipid will be its tone. A man can be kitnseif <m\y so long as 
he is alone^ and if he does not love solitude, he will not love 
freedom; for it is only when he is alone that he is really free. 
Constraint is always present in society, like a companion of 
whom there is no riddance; and in proportion to the greatness 
of a man’s individuality, it wiU he hard for him to bear the 
sacrifices which all intercourse with others demands. Solitude 
will be welcomed or endured or avoided, according as a man’s 
personal value is large or small—the wretch feeling, when 
lie is alone, the whole burden of his misery; the great intellect 
delighting in its greatness; and everyone, in short, being just 
what he is. 

Further, if a man stands high in Nature’s lists, it is natural 
and inevitable that he should feel solitary. It will be an advan- 

* Eud^n. Eih., VII, ii. 57. 

» At our Iwly is i»iic«ilcil by the clothei we wear, so our mind U 
veiled in lies. The veil u always there, and it is only through it that we 
Mn sometimes gue« at what a man really thinks; just as from hii clothe 
we arrive At the shupe of hrs body. 
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tagc to him if his siurounditigs do not iuterfei-e with this 
feelingj for if he has to see a great deal of other people who 
are not of like character with himself, they will exercise a 
disturbing influence upon him, adverse to his peace of mind^ 
they will rob him, in fact, of himself, and give him nothing 
to compensate for the loss. 

But while Nature sets very wide differences between man 
and man in respect both of morality and of intellect, society 
disregards and effaces themj or, rather, it sets up artificial 
differences in their stead—gradations of rank and position, 
which are very often diametrically opposed to those winch 
Nature establishes. The result of tliis arrangement is to elevate 
those whom Nature lias placed low, and to depress the feiv who 
stand high. These latter, then, usually withdraw from society, 
where, as soon as it is at all numerous, vulgarity reigns supreme. 

What offends a great intellect in society is the equality of 
rights, leading to equality of pretensions, which everyone 
enjoys; while at the same time, inequality of capacity means 
a corresponding disparity of social power. So-called good soctetjr 
recognizes every kind of claim but that of intellect, wliich is 
a contraband artidef and people are expected to exhibit an 
unlimited amount of patience towards every form of folly and 
stupidity, pervemity and dullness; whilst personal merit has 
to beg pardon, as it were, for being present, or else conceal 
itself altogether. Intellectual superiority offends by its very 
existence, without any desire to do so. 

The worst of what is called good society is not only that 
it offers us the companionship of people wlio are unable to 
win either our praise or our affection but that it does not 
allow of our being that which we naturally are; it compels 
us, for the sake of harmony, to shrivel up, or even alter our 
shape altogether. Intellectual conversation, whether grave or 
humorous, is only fit for intellectual society; it is downright 
abhorrent to ordinary people, to please w'^hom it is absolutely 
necessarj' to be commonplace and dull. This demands an act 
of severe self-denial; ive have to forfeit tliree-fourlUs of xiur- 
selves in order to become like other people. No doubt their 
company may be set down against our loss in this respect; but 
the more a man is worth, the more he will find tliat what 
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lie gains does not cover what lie loseSj and tliat the balance 
is on the debit side of the account; for the people with whom 
he deals are generally bankrupt — that is to savf there is 
nothing to be got from their society which can compensate 
either far its Imredom, annoyance and disugreeableness, or 
for the seif-denial which it renders necessary. Accordingly, 
most society is so constituted as to offer a good profit to anyone 
who will exchange it for solitude. 

Nor is this all. Jly way of providing a substitute for real 
— 1 mean intellectual — superiority, which is seldom to be met 
with, and intolerable when it is found, society has capriciously 
adopted a false kind of superiority, conventional in its charac¬ 
ter, and resting upon arbitrary' principles — a tradition, as it 
were, handed down in the higlier circles, and, like a pass^vo^d, 
subject to alteration: I refer to bon-toti fashion. Whenever this 
kind of superiority comes into collision with the real kind, its 
weakness is manifest. Moreover, the presence of good tone 
means the absence of good sense. 

No man can be in perfect accord with anyone but himself 
— not even with a friend or the partner of his life; differences 
of individuality and temperament are ahvays bringing in some 
degree of discord, though it may be a very slight one. Tliai 
genuine, profound peace of mind, that perfect tranquillity of 
soul, which, next to health, is the highest blessing the earth 
can give, is to be attained only in solitude, and, as a permanent 
mood, only in complete retirement; and then, if tliere is 
anything great and rich in the man^s own self, Ins way of life 
is the happiest that may be found in this wretched ivorld. 

Let me speak plainly. However close the bond of friendship, 
love, marriage, a man, tdtiinately, looks to hinuelf, to his 
own welfare alone; at most, to his child’s too, 'File less necessity 
there is for you to come into contact with mankind in general, 
in the relations whether of business or of personal intimacy, 
the better off you are. Loneliness and solitude have their evils, 
it is true; but if you cannot feel them all at once, you can at 
least see where they lie; on the other hand, society is 
in this respect; as in offering you wliat appears to lie the 
pastime of pleasing social intercourse, it works great and often 
irreparable mischief. The young should early be trained to 
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b^ar b^ing left alone, for it h a source of happine^ and peace 
of mind. 

It follows from this that a man is best off if he be thro^™ 
upon his own resources and can be all in all to himself^ and 
Cicero goes so far as to say that a man who is in this condition 
cannot fail to be y^ry happy ^—nemo potest non beatissimus esse 
qiu est lotiiS apt us ex sese^ qiuque in se tmo ponit omnia The 
more a man has in himself^ the less others can be to him. 
The feeling of self-sufTidency! it is that which restrains those 
whose personal value is in itself great riches, from such con¬ 
siderable sacrifices as are demanded by intercourse with the 
world, let alone, then^ from actually practising self-denial by 
going out of their way to seek it. Ordinary people ai^ sociable 
and complaisant just from the very- opposite feeling—to bear 
others^ company is easier for them than to bear their owtu 
Moreover, respect is not paid in this world to that which has 
real merits it is reserved for that which has none^ So retire¬ 
ment is at once a proof and a result of being distinguished 
by the possession of meritorious qualities. It will therefore 
show' real ’ivisdom on the part of anyone who is worth any¬ 
thing in himself, to limit his requirements as may be neces- 
saiy, in order to preserve or extend liis freedom, and—^jnee 
a man must come into some relations with his fellow men—^to 
admit them to his intimacj'' as little as possible. 

I have said that people are rendered sociable by their 
inability to endure solitude, that is to say, their owni society. 
They become sick of themselves. It is tills vacuity of soul 
which drives them to intercourse with others—to travels in 
foreign countries. Tlieir mind is wanting in elasticityj it lias 
no movement of its own, and so they try to give it some—by 
drinh, for instance. How much drunkenness is due to this 
c^use alone! They are alw ays looking for some form of excite¬ 
ment, of the strongest kind tliey can bear — the excitement 
of being with people of like nature with themselves; and if 
they fail in this, their mind sinks by its ow n w eight, and they 
fall into a grievous lethargy.® Such people, it may be said, 

^ Parad^xa Sttficarum:, Ih 

* k U a well-known tlint we can more eaiily bear up uniler evilf 
which fall up^n a great many people besides ourteKc??, Ai boredom sifCm^ 
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possess only a small fraedon of humanity in themselvesj and 
it requires a great many of them put t<^ether to make up a 
fair amount of it—to attain any degree of consciousness as 
men. A manj in tlie full sense of the word—a man par 
exctlhiKe —does not represent a fraction^ but a whole number; 
he is complete in himself. 

Ordinary society is, in this respect, very like the kind of 
music to be obtained from an orchestra composed solely of 
Russian horns. Each horn has only one note; and the music 
is produced by each note coming In just at the right moment, 
In tlie monotonous sound of a single horn, you have a precise 
illustration of the effect of most people’s minds. How often 
there seems to be only one thought there! and no room for 
any other. It is easy to see why people are so bored; and also 
why they are so sociable, why they like to go about in crowds 
—why mankind is so gregarious. It is the monotony of his 
own nature that makes a man find solitude intolerable. Omnis 
stuilitut iohorat fastidio suit folly is truly its own burden. Put 
a great many men together, and you may get some result— 
some music from your horns! 

A man of intellect is like an artist wlio gives a concert 
without any help from anyone else, playing on a single instru^ 
ment—a piano, say, wliich is a little orchestra in itself. Such 
a Ilian is a little world in himself; and the effect produced by 
various instruments together, he produces single-handed, in 
the unity of his own consciousness. Like the piano, he has 
no place in a symphony: he is a soloist and performs by him- 

to bo an cTil of this kind, people band together to offer it a common reris- 
tanoe. The Jove of life IS at bottom only the fear of death; and, in the 
same way, the sodal impulse does not rust directly upon the Jove of 
society, hut upon the fear of solitude; it is not tlonc the charm of being 
in odiers’ company that people seek, it is the dreary oppression of being 
olone—^the nnonotony of Uicir own oanscioiisness—^thai they would aToid. 
They will do anything to escape it—even tolerate bad companions, uid 
put up willi the feeling of constraint which all society invoives, in this 
Case a very burdensome one. But if aversion to such society conquers the 
aversion to being alune, they become accustomed to solitude and hardened 
to iu immediate effects. They no longer find solitude to he such a very 
bod thing, and settle dovi'n comfortably to it viithout any hankering after 
society—and this, partly because it is only indirectly tliat they need others' 
company, and partly because tiiey have become oocustomed to tlie benefits 
of being alone. 
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self—in solitude, it may bej or, if in company >vitli other 
instruments, only as principal; or for setting the tone, as in 
singings Ho^vever, those ’vvho are fond of society from time 
to time may profit by tliis simile, and lay it down as a general 
rule tliat deficiency of quality in those we meet may be to 
some extent compensated by an increase in quantit}'. One 
man’s company may be quite enough, if he is clever; but 
where you have only ordinary people to deal with, it is advis¬ 
able to have a great many of them, so that some advantage 
may accrue by letting them all work together—on the analogy 
of the horns; and may Heaven grant you patience for your 
task! 

That mental vacuity and bari'enness of soul to wliich I have 
alluded, is responsible for another misfortune. When men of 
the better class form a society for promoting some noble or 
ideal aim, the i-esiUt almost dways is that the innumerable 
mob of humanity comes crowding in too, as it always does 
everywhere, like vermin—their object being to tiy and get 
rid of boredom, or some other defect of their nature; and 
anything that will effect that, they seize upon at once, with¬ 
out tlie slightest discrimination. Some of them will slip into 
that society, or push themselves in, and then either soon 
destroy it altogether, or alter it so much that in the end it 
comes to have a purpose the exact opposite of that which it 
had at first. 

Tins is not the only point of view from which the social 
impulse may be regarded. On cold days people manage to get 
some wamtth by crowding together; and you can warm your 
mind in tlie same way—by bringing it into contact with others. 
But a man who has a great deal of intellectual warmth in 
himself will stand in no need of such resources. 1 have written 
a little fable illustrating this: k may be found elsewhere,^ 

^ —Th& pajsagp tjo which Schopenheiuer reftJrs ii 

Parer^a, voL li. | 4lS (+th edition). The fable is certain porcnpines^ 
who hkiddlpd together for warmth on a cold day; hut as they began to 
pdek one another with their quxUsj they were obii^ed to dwpers*« 1 [ow«?^er, 
the cold drove them together a^ainj when just the same thtn^ happened. 
At last, after many turns of huddling and dupersingt they discovered that 
they would be best gff by remaining at a little disUuoe from one another. 
In the same way* the need of lodety drives the human porcupinei 
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As 0 general rule, it may be said that a man's sociability 
stands very nearly in inverse ratio to his intellectual value: 
to say that so and so” is very unsociable, is almost tantamount 
to saying that he is a man of great capacity. 

Solitude is doubly advantageous to such a man. Firstly, it 
allows him to be vnih himself, and, secondly, it prevents him 
being with others — an advantage of great momentj for how 
much constraint, annoyance, and even danger there is in all 
jiitercourse wlilj the world. Tout notre msl, says La Bruy^re, 
vtent de nc pouvoir etre seid. It is really a veiy risky, nay, a 
fatal tiling, to be sociable^ because it means contact with 
naturt=s, the great majority of w'hich are bad morally, ami 
(lull or perverse, intellectually. To be unsociable is not to care 
about such people: and to have enough in oneself to disj>ense 
with the necessity of their company is a great piece of good 
fortune^ because almost all onr sufferings spring fmm having 
to do with other people 5 and that destroys tlte peace of mind, 
^vhich, as I have said, comes next after health in the elements 
of happiness. Peace of mind is impossible without a consider¬ 
able aniouni of solitude. The Cynics renounced all private 
properly in order to attain tlie bliss of having nothing to 
trouble them; and to renounce society with the same object 
is the wisest thing a man can do. Bernardin de Saint Pierre 
has the ver}^ excellent and pertinent remark that to be sparing 
ill regard to food is a means of healthy in regard to society 
a means of tranqviillity — h diiie des ahm^rts nous rend la sani^ 
du carpSy et cclle des hommes kt tranqmlbti de Pdme. To be 
soon on friendly, or even affectionate^ terms with solitude is 
like winning a gold minef but this is not something which 
everybody can do,^ The prime reason for social intercovirse is 
mutual need^ and as soon as that is gatished, l>oredom drives 

tf]geU;pr—only lo be mutually rtptlled by iJie many prickly ami dis¬ 
agreeable €|ual|tics of tJieir neituri^ The moderate disLanee which they 
at li^&E discover to be the Only tolerable coridltion of intercourse^ is tFse 
code of politeness and fine manners; and those vvho trans^re^i it are 
roughly told—in the English phniiio — ta ktep fhdr distance. iJy this 
arrangement the niutual need of vvarinth is only very' moderately satisfied 
—^but then people do not get pricked. A man who has some heat in himself 
prefers to remain oxitside, where he will neither prick other people nor 
get pricked himselL 
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people together once more* If it were not for these two reasons, 
a man would probably elect to remain alone; if only because 
solitude is the sole condition of life whicli gives full play to 
that feeling of exclusive importance which every man has in 
liis own eyes—as if he were the only person in the world! 
a feeling whicli, in the thi'oug and press of real life, soon 
slirivels up to nothing, getting, at every step, a painful 
darneruL From this point of view it may be said that solitude 
is the original and natural state of man, where, like anotlver 
Adam, he is as happy as his nature wtU allow. 

But still, had Adam no father or mother? There is another 
sense in which solitude is not the natural state^ for, at his 
eiitrance iiitu the world, a man finds luinself with parents, 
brothers, sistei-s, that is to say, in society, and not alone. 
Accordingly it cannot be said that the love of solitude is an 
original characteristic of human nature; it is ratlier the result 
of experience and reflection, and tiiese lu their turn depend 
ujxni tlie development of intellectual power, and iiici-ease ^vith 
the years. 

Speaking generally, sociability stands in inverse ratio with 
age* Ji little cliild raises a piteous cry of friglit if it is left 
alone for only a few minutes; and later on, to be shut up by 
itself is a great punishment. Young people soon get on vety 
friendly terms with one another; it is only the few among 
them of any nohility of mind who are glad now and then to 
be alone—but to spend the whole day tlius would be disagree¬ 
able. A gl'o^Yn-up mail can easily do it; it is little trouble to 
him to be much atone, and it becomes less and less Uxiuble 
as he advances in years. An old man who has outlived ell hb> 
friends, and is either indiJlerent or dead to the pleasures of 
life, is in his pzoper element in solitude; and in individual cases 
llie special tendency to retirement and seclusion will always 
be in direct proportion to intellectual capacity. 

For this tendency is not, as I have said, a purely iiaLunil 
one; it does not come into existence as a direct need of human 
nature; it is rather the effect of the experience we go tliroogii, . 
the product of reflection ujK>n what our needs really are; 
proceeding, in.ore especially, from the iusigtit we attaiii into 
the ^vretched stuff of which most people are made, whether 
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you look at their morals or their intellects. The vrorst of it all 
IS that, in the individual, moral and intellectual sliortcomings 
are closely connected and play into each other’s hands, so that 
all manner of disagreeable results are obtained, which make 
intcroourse with most people not only unpleasant but intoler¬ 
able. Hence, though the world contains many tilings which 
are thoroughly bad, the worst thing in it is society. Even 
Voltaire, that sociable Frenchman, w'as obliged to admit that 
there are everywhere crowds of pieople not worth talking to: 
la terre csi couverte de gens qui ne mcritent pas qu'oii leur parle. 
And Petrarch gives a similar reason for wishing to be alone— 
that lender spirit! so strong and constant in his love of seclusion. 
The Streams, the plains and woods know woU, he says, how 
he has tried to escape the pwrverse and stupid pteople who have 
missed the way to heaven: 

Crrcato ho sempre solaria vita 

rive U sanno, e ie campagne e i loxchii 
Perjuggir quest’ ingegni storti e loscM 
Che l& strada del cid' hanm iman ita. 

He pursues the same strain in that delightful book of his, 
JM Vita Salimria^ which seems to have given Ziminermann 
the idea of his celebrated work on Solitude. It is the secondary 
and indirect character of the love of seclusion to which 
Chamfort alludes in the following piassage, couched in his 
sarcastic vein: On dii quelquefois d*m homme qui vit seul, il 
n'aime pas la sociiti. C*est souvent comme « on disait d’un 
homme qu’ii tiaime pas la promenade, sous le preieMe qu'il ne 
se promene pas voloniiers le soir dans ia forit de Bondy. 

You will find a similar sentiment expressed by the Persian 
poet Sadi, in his Garden of Roses. Since that time, he says, 
ft’O have token leave of society, preferring the path of seclusion^ 
for there is safety in scdittide. Angelus Silesius,^ a very gentle 
and Christian writer, confesses to the same feeling, in his 
own mythical language. Herod, he says, is the common enemy^ 
and when, as with Joseph, God warns us of danger, we fly 
from the world to solitude, from Betlilehem to Egypt; or else 
suffering and death awaits usT —- 

' Tranilotor's Nou. —Ailgriuf Sileaiut, pseudonym for Johannes 
Scheffler, e physiciim and mystic poet of the seventeenth century (162+-77), 
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Herodcs ist €m Feind; der Joseph der 

D&n tnac/tl£ GoU die Gt^/aiir im (in Geist) bsktmn^; 

Die fFeil ist Bethhdietn, Ae^ptr/i EinwTiAck, 

Fleuch, rndne Seele/Jleitchj sonsi slirbest dn vor Leid, 

Giordano Bruno also declares himself a friend of seclusioiL 
T^ttui uommi, he says^ che in terrd haniie voluio giisiare uiia 
cclesi€f disscro con una voce^ elongni/i fugiens er ftuifisi 

in ^olitudine *^—those who iii this world Jiave desired a fore¬ 
taste of the divine life^ hu\‘e always proclaimed with one voice: 

Lof then would I ivajider fsr off; 

I wouid iod^ in tite udlderness-^ 

And in the work from Avliich I have already quoted, Sadi says 
of himself: In disgust with my ffriends tit DaniascuSy I u/ithdrew 
into the desert ui^ut Jerusalem ^ to seek the society ojT the bmsis 
of the Jield. In short, the same tiling has been said by all 
whom Prometheus has formed out of better clay. Wliat 
pleasure could they hnd in the company' of people witli whom 
their only common ground is just wlial is lowest and least 
jioble in their own natui'e^—the part of them that is common¬ 
place, trivial and vulgar? ^Vllat do they want with people who 
cannot rise to a higher level, and for whom nothing remairts 
but to drag otliers down to theirs? for this is what they aim 
at. It is an aristocratic feeling that is at the bottom of this 
propensity^ to seclusion and solitude. 

Rascals are always sociable^—morels the pity! and the chief 
si cm that a man has any nobihty in lus character is the little 
pleasure he takes in others^ company* He prefers solitude more 
and more, and, in course of time, comes to see that, with few 
exceptions, tlio world offers no choice bey'ond solitude on one 
side and vulgarity on the other. ThU may sound a hard thiiig 
to say^ but even Angelus Silesius, with all his Cltristian feelingb 
of gentleness and love, was obliged to admit the truth of it. 
Hovever painful solitude may be, he saj's, be careful not to 
be vulgar 5 for then you may find a desert every^vhere: 

Die Finsamkeh ist not/i* doch sei ntw nidti gemein^ ^ 

So kannst du uberntl in tdner Wiiste sein. 

It is natural for great minds—the true teachers of liumanity 

^ Pfalms liv. 7. 
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— to ciirtf lillle nUml the cx>iistaiu coinpanr of othersi just as 
little as the schoolmaster cai'os for ioining in the gambols of 
the noisj' crowd of boys which surrounds him. The mission 
of these great minds is to guide mankind over the sea of error 
to the haven of truth — to draw it forth from the dark abysses 
of a barbarous vulgarity up into the light of culture and refine- 
mejit. Men of great intellect live in the world without really 
belonging to it: and so, fiYim their earliest years, they feel 
that there is a ixfrceptible difference beitveen them and other 
j)eoi>le. But it is only gradually, with liie lapse of years, iliai 
they come to a clear understanding of their position. Their 
intellectual isolation is then reinforced by actual seclusion in 
iheir manner of lifej they let no one approach who is not in 
some degree e[iiarici]Kited from the prevailing vulgarity. 

From wliat has been said it is obvious that the love of soli¬ 
tude is not a direct, original impulse in human nature, but 
rather something secondary and of gradual growth. It is the 
more distinguishing feature of nobler minds, developed not 
without some coiH[uest of natural desires, and now and then 
in actual opposition to the promptings of Mephistopheles — 
bidding you exchange a morose and soul-destroying solitude 
for life amongst men, for soclet)'; even the ivorst, he says, will 
give a sense of Imnian fellowship: 

cifi dir am J'n'sst: 

Dii sc/dedimfii Geselht/tMfi dkh /Tdilen 

DaAS <iu fin mit Airnschen hist A 

To lie alone is the fate of all great miiids^a fate deplored 
at times, but still always chosen as the less grievous of two 
eiils. As the years increase, it always becomes easier to say. 
Dart' to be wise^sti/jr/r aude. And after si.vty, the inclination 
to be alone grows into a kind of real, natural instinct; for at 
that age everj thing combines in favour of it. The strongest 
impulse—the love of women’s society — ^has little or no effecti 
it is the sexless condition of old age which lays the foundation 
of a certain self-sufficiency, and that gradually absorb all desire 
for others conipatiy. A thousand illusions and follies are over¬ 
come; the active years of life are in most cases gone^ a man 
' Goetht'i Fauii^ Pwt t, 1281^5, 
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lias no iiiorc! expectations or plans or intentions. The genera¬ 
tion to which he belonged has passed away^ ami a new race 
has sprung up ^vhich looks ii]>on him as essentially outside,its 
sphere of activiiyp And then the yeai^ pass more quickly as 
we become oldei% and we want to devote our remaining lime 
to tlie intellectual rather than to rhe practical side of life. For, 
jimvided that the mind retains its faculties, the amount of 
knowledge and experience we have acquired, together with 
the facility we have gained in the use of our powers, makes 
It then more than ever easy and interesting to us to pursue 
the study of any subject. A ihou^nd things become clear 
which were formerly enveloped in obscurity, and results are 
obtained which give a feeling .of difl’iculties overcome. From 
long experience of men, we cease to expect much fmm liieni^ 
we find that, on the wholt% people do not gain by a nearer 
acquaintance^ and that—apart from a few rare and fortunate 
exceptions—we have come acrotss none but defective s[>ecimens 
of human nature which it is advisable to leave in peace. We 
are nu more subject to the ordiiiar)- illusions of life: and as, 
ill individual instances^ we soon see what a man is made of^ 
^ve seldom feel any inclination to come into closer relations 
with him. Finally, isolation—our own society—has become 
a habit, as it wei-e a second natui'e, with jpore especially 
if \\€ have been on friendly terms with it fram our youtli 
up. The love of solitude which ivas formerly indulged only 
at ilie expense of uur desire for sc^clety, has now' come to be 
the simple qxiality of ouj' natural disposition^—the element 
proj>er to our life, as water to a fish. This is why anyone who 
possesses a unique individuality—unlike others and therefoi-e 
necessarily isolated—feels that, as he becomes older, his |>osi- 
tion is no longer so burdeiLsoine as wlieri lie was young. 

For, as a matter of fact, this very' genuine privilege of old 
age is one which can lie enjoyed only if a man is possessed 
of a certain amount of intellect: it wdll be appreciated must 
of all whei^ there Ls real mental jxiwer^ but in some degree 
by everj' one. It is only people of very baiTeii and vidgar 
nature who will be just as sociable in their old age as they 
w'ere in iheir youth. Hut then they become tioublesonie to a 
society to wldcli they are no longer suited, and,^ at most, 
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manage to be tolerated; ivhereas they were formerly in great 
request. 

There is anollier aspect of this inTeree proportion between 
age and sociability — the way in which it conduces to educa¬ 
tion. The younger people are, the more in every respect they 
have to learn; and it is just in youth that Nature provides 
a system of mutual education, so that mere intercourse with 
others, at that time of life, carries instruction ivith it. Human 
society, from this point of view, resembles a huge academy 
of learning, on the Bell and Lancaster system, opposed to the 
sj’stem of education by means of books and schools, as some- 
Uting artificial and contraiy to the institutions of Nature, It 
is therefore a very suitable arrangement that, in his young 
days, a man should be a very diligent student at the place 
of learning provided by Nature herself. 

But there is notliing in life w’hich has not some drawback 
— rdhil est ab omni parte beatum, as Horace says; or, in the 
words of an Indian proverb, no lotus without a ^alk. Seclusion, 
which has so many advantages, has also its little annoyances 
and drawbacks, which are small, however, in comparison with 
those of society; hence anyone wdio is worth much in himself 
will get on better wUhoui other people than with them. But 
amongst the disadvantages of seclusion there is one which is 
not so easy to see as the rest. It is Uiis: when people remain 
indooi-s all day, they become physically very sensitive to 
atmosplieric changes, so that every little draught is enough 
to make them ill; so w ith our temper; a long course of seclusion 
makes it so sensitive that the most trivial incidents, words, 
or even looks, are sufficient to disturb or to vex and offend 
us — little things which are unnoticed by those ivho live In 
the turmoil of life. 

^^^len you find human society disagreeable and feel your¬ 
self justified iu flying to solitude, you may be so constituted 
as to be unable to bear the depression of it for any length 
of time, which will probably be the case if you are young. 
Let'me advise you, then, to form the habit of taking some 
of your solitude w ith you into society, to learn xo be to some 
extent alone even though you are in company; not to say 
at once wdiat you think, and, on the other hand, not to attach 
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too precise a meaning to what others sayj rather, not to expect 
much of them, either morally or intellectually, and to 
strengthen yourself in the feeling of indifference to their 
opinion, which is tlie surest way of always practising a praise¬ 
worthy toleration. If you do that, you will not live so much 
with other people, though you may appear to move amongst 
them: your relation to tliem will be of a purely objective 
character. This jnecaution will keep you from too close con¬ 
tact vi1th society, and titerefore secure you against being 
contaminated or even outraged by it.^ Society is in this respect 
like a fire^—the wise man warming himself at a proper dis¬ 
tance from itj not coming too close, like the fool, who, on 
getting scorclied, runs away and sliivers in solitude, loud iu 
hU complaint that the fire burns, 

^10. Envy is natural to man; and still, it Is at once a vice 
and a source of misery.^ We should treat it as the enemy of 
our happiness, and stifle it like an evil thouglit. This is the 
advice given by Seneca; as he well puts it, we shall be pleased 
with what we have, if we avoid the self-torture of comparing 
our own lot with some other and happier one—nostra nos 
sine comparBtione (hdectent; nun(juam erit JcUx tf uem torgu^bit 
felicior.^ .\nd again: gutifn adspexeris quot t& antecedani^ oo^ita 
quQi seqitantnt^ —if a great many people appear to be better 
off than yourself, think how' many there are in a worse 
position. It is a fact that if real calamity comes upon us, the 
most effective consolation—though it springs from the same 
source as envy^is just the thought of greater misfortunes 
than ours; and the next best is the society of those who are 
in the same ill luck as we—the partners of our sorrows. 

So much for the envy which we may feel towards others. 
As regards the etwy which we may excite in them, it should 

’ This njstrictwl, or, as it wtre, entrenched kind of sociability hfts been 
dramatically illustrated in a play—well worth reading—Moratin s, 
entitled £,'1 Caji o sfn la Cotntdia Nvoi'a (The Cafd or the New Comedy), 
chiefly by one of the characters, Don Pedro, and espeoally in tilO iscond 
and third sccnei of the Erst act. 

'■ Envy shows how unhappy j>eopSe are; and their constant attention 
to what others do ond leave undone, how much tliey ere bored. 

* De Ira, III, 50. * 
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always be remembered that no form of hatred is so implacable 
as the hatred that comes from envy, and therefore we should 
always carefully refrain from doing anything to rouse it; nay, 
as With many another form of vice, it is better altogether to 
renounce any pleasure there may be in it, because of the 
serious nature of its consequences. 

Aristocracies are of three kinds; (1) of birth and rank; 
(2) of wealth; and (5) of intellect. The last is really the most 
distinguished of the three, and its claim to occupy the first 
position comes to be recognized, if it is only allowed time to 
work. So eminent a king as Frederick the Great admitted 
it—/as Smcs priviUgiees rangmt ri l^egal des souierai/tSf as lie 
said to his chamberlain, when the latter expressed Ins surprise 
that Voltaire should have a seal at the table reserved for kings 
and princes, whilst ministers and generals were relegated to 
the chamberlain’s. 

Every one of these aristocracies is surrounded by a host of 
envious persons. If you belong to one of them, they will be 
secretly embittered against you; and unless they are restrained 
by fear, they will always be anxiotis to let you understand 
that y*ou are no better ihim ttuy. It is by their anxiety to let 
you know this, that they betray how greatly they are conscious 
that the opposite is the truth, 

Tlic line of conduct to be pursued if you are exposed to 
envy, is to keep the envious persons at a distance, and, as far 
as possible, avoid all contact with them, so that there may 
be a wide gtilf fixed between you and them; if this canriot 
be done, to bear their attacks with the greatest composure. 
In the latter case, the very thing that provokes the aU'ack ^vilJ 
also neutralize it. This is what appears to be generally done. 

The members of one of these aristocracies usually get on 
very well wdth those of another, and there is no call for envy 
between them, because their several privileges eRect an 
equipoise. 

§■11. Give mature and repeated consideration to any plan 
before you proceed to carry it out; and even after you have 
thoroughly turned it over in your mind, make some conces¬ 
sion to the incompctency of human judgment; for it may 
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always happen that circumstances which cannot be investi¬ 
gated or foreseeiij will oome in and upset the whole of your 
calculation. This is a reflection that will always influence the 
negative side of the balance—a kind of warning to refrain 
from unnecessary'' action in matters of importance— quieta 
non movere. But having once made up your mind and begun 
your work, you must let it run its course and abide the result 
—not won*)" yourself by fresh reflections on what is already 
accomplishedj or by a renewal of your scruples on the score 
of possible danger: free your mind from the subject altogether, 
and refuse to go into it again, secure in the lliought that you 
gave it mature attention at the praper time. This is the same 
advice as is given by an Italian proverb— tega//i bene e pot 
iascia ia andare —which Goethe has translated thus: see well 
to your girths, and then ride on boldly.^ 

And if, notwithstanding thats you fail, it is because all 
human affairs are the sport of chance and error. Socrates, the 
wisest of men, needed the warning voice of his good genius, 
or Sai/iaytov, to enable him to do what was right in regard 
to his own personal affairs, or, at any rate, to avoid mistakes^ 
which argues that the human intellect is incon^petent for the 
purpose. There is a saying—which is reported to have origi¬ 
nated with one of the Popes—that when mis fortune happens 
to \is, the blame of it, at least in some degree, attaches to 
ourselves. If this is not trxie absolutely anti in ever)" instance, 
it is certainly true in the great majority of cases. It even looks 
as if this truth had a great deal to do with the effort people 
make as far as possible to conceal their misfortunes, and to 
put the best face they can upon them, for fear lest their 
mis fortunes may show how much they are to blame^ 

5 12. In the case of a misfortune which has already hap¬ 
pened and therefore cannot be altered, you should not allow 
yourself to think that it might have been oihenvise^ still less, 
that it might have been avoided by such and such means^ for 
reflections of this kind will only add to your distress and m&ke 

^ It may be observt^ly in passing, that a. jgreat many of the irtaxjms 
^vhich Goethe pnts under the headl of Provtrbiitl-. a-re translations from 
the Tt^hati. 
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it intolerable, so that you will become a tormentor of yourself 
‘^—4c-ifTovT%fMtpotvfievf>s^ It is better to follow the example of 
King David; who, as long as his son lay on the bed of sickness, 
assailed Jehovah with unceasing supplications and entreaties 
for his recovery; but when he was dead, snapped his fingers 
and thought no more of it. If you are not light-hearted enough 
for that, you can take refuge in fatalism, and have the great 
truth revealed to you that everything winch happens b the 
result of necessity, and therefore inevitable. 

However good thb advice may be, It is one-sided and partial. 
In relieving and quieting us for the moment, it b no doubt 
effective enough; but when our misfortunes have resulted— 
as is usually the case—from our o^vn carelessness or folly, or, 
at any rate, partly by our owm fault, it is a good thing to 
consider how they might have been avoided, and to consider 
it often in spite of its being a tender subject—a salutary form 
of seif-discipline, which will make us wiser and better men 
for the future. If we have made obvious mistakes, we should 
not try, as we generally do, to gloss them over, or to find 
sometWng to excuse or extenuate them; we should admit to 
ourselves that we have committed faults, and open our eyes 
wide to all their enormity, in order that we may firmly resolve 
to avoid them in time to come. To be sure, that means a great 
deal of self-inflicted pain, in the shape of discontent, but it 
should be remembered that to spare the rod is to spoil the 
child —6 So^fts avdfHtiiTO^ ov TnaiSfUFTitu.*' 

§ 15. In all matters affecting our weal or woe, we should 
be careful not to let our imagination run away with us, and 
build no castles in the air. In the first place, they are expensive 
to build, because w^e have to pull them down again imme¬ 
diately, and that b a source of grief. We should be still more 
on our guard against distressing our hearts by depicting 
possible misfortunes. If these were misfortunes of a purely 
imaginary kind, or very remote and unlikely, we slioidd at 
onte see, on awaking from our dream, that the whole thing 
was mere illusion; we should rejoice all the more in a reality 
better than our dreams, or, at most, be warned against mb- 
^ Menander. +22^ 
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fortuaes which, though very remote^ were still possible, lliese, 
however, are not the sort of playthings m which imaginaliou 
delights 5 it is only in idle hours that we build castles in the 
ait, and they ai-e always of a pleasing description. The matter 
which goes to form gloomy dreams are niischances which to 
some extent really threaten us, thougli it be from some 
distance^ imagination makes them look larger and nearer and 
more terrible than they are in reality. This is a kind of dream 
w hich cannot be so readily shaken ofT on aw'aking as a pleasant 
one 5 for a pleasant dream is soon dispelled by reality, leaving, 
at most, a feeble hope lying in the lap of possibility* When 
w^e have ahaDdoiied ourselves to a fit of the blues, visions are 
conjured up which do not so easily vanish againj for it is 
always just possible that the visions may be realised. But we 
ore not always able to estimate the exact degree of possibility: 
possibility may easily pass into probability; and thus w^e 
deliver ourselves up to torture. Therefore we should be careful 
not to be over-anxious on any matter affecting our w’^eal or 
our woe, not to carry our anxiety to unreasonable or injudicious 
limits; but coolly and dispassionately to deliberate upon the 
matter, as though it were an abstract question which did not 
touch us in particular. We should give no play to imogi nation 
here; for imagination is not judgment — it only conjures up 
visions, inducing an unprofitable and often very paiufid mood. 

Tlie rule on which I am here insisting should be most care¬ 
fully observed towards evening* For as darkness makes us 
timid and apt to see terrifying shapes eveiy^vhere, there b 
something similar in the effect of indistinct thought; and 
uncertainty always brings with it a sense of danger. Hence, 
towards evening, when our powders of tliought and judgment 
ere relaxed—at tlie hour, as it were, of subjective darkness — 
the intellect becomes tired, easily confused, and unable to get 
at the bottom of things; and if, in that state, we meditate 
on matters of personal interest to ourselves, they soon assume 
a dangerous and terrifying aspect. This is mostly the case at 
night, when we are in bed; for then the mind is fully relaxed, 
and the power of judgment quite unequal to its duties; but 
imagination is still awake. Night gives a black look to every¬ 
thing, Avhatever it may be- Tliis is vvhy our thoughts, just 
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before we go to sleep, or as we lie a^vake tlirougli the hours 
of the night, are ivsiially such ooiifusions and perversions of 
facts as dreams themselves^ and when our thoughts at that 
time are concentrated upon our own concerns, they are 
generally as black and monstrous as possible. In the 
morning all such nightmares vanish Uke dreams: as llie 
Spanish proverb has it, nocfte tintfi, hlatico el dta —the night 
is coloui'ed, tl:e day is white- 

But even towards nightfall, as soon as tlie candles are lit, 
the mind, like tlie eye, no longer sees things so clearly as by 
day: it is a time iiiisuited to serious meditation, esjiecially on 
unpleasant sub;ecLs. Tlie morning is the proper time for that 
—as indeed for all efforls without exception, whetlier mental 
or bodily. For the morning is the youth of the day, when 
everything is bright, fresh, and easy of attainment^ we feel 
strong then, and all our faculties are completely at our dis¬ 
posal- Do not shorten the morning by getting up late, or waste 
it in unwortliy occupations or in talkj look upon it as tlie 
quintessence of life, as to a certain extent sacied. Evening 
is like old age we are languid, talkative, silly. Each day is a 
little life: every waking and rising a Uttle birtli, everj' fresh 
morning a little yuuth, evei-y going to rest and sleep a little 
deatli- 

But condition of liealth, sleep, nourishment, teiiq>crature, 
ueather, surroundings, and much else that is pmely external, 
liave, in general, aii important influence iqion our mood and 
therefore upon our thoughts. Hence botli our view of any 
matter and oxii‘ capacity for any work are veiy much subject 
to time and place. So it is best to profit by a good itiowl—for 
how seldom it comes!— 

Ni'hmt eiifi ^itte Stirmnung wahr^ 

Dctat iie fiomnit $o atifen^ 

A\'e are iiol always able to form new ideas aliout uur sur¬ 
roundings, or to command original thoughts: they come if 
they will, and when they will. And so, too, we cannot always 
succeed in completely considering some pei'sunal matter at the 
precise time at which we liave deter mi iieii beforehand to 
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consider ii^ and just when we set ourselves to do so. For the 
]>eciiJiar train of tliought ^vhich is favourable to It mav sud¬ 
denly become active without any special call being made upon 
it^ and we may tiieii follow It up with keen interest. In tills 
way reflection, too, chooses its own time* 

This reigning-in of the imagination whicli I am recom¬ 
mending, will also forbid us to summon tip the memory of 
past misfortune, to pint a dark picture of the injustice or 
harm that has been done us, the losses we have sustainedi the 
insidts, slights and aniioyauces to which we liave been ex¬ 
posed: for to do that is to rouse into fresh life ail those hateful 
passions long laid asleep—the anger and resentment which 
disturb and pollute our nature. In an excellent parable, 
Proclus, tlie Neoplatonist, points out how in every town the 
mob dwells side by side with those who are rich and distin¬ 
guished: so, too, in everj" man, be he never so noble, and 
dignified, there is in the deptlis of his nature, a mob 
of low and vulgar desires which constitute him an animal. 
It will not do to let tins mob revolt or even so much as peep 
forth from its hiding-place^ it is hideous of mien, and its rebel 
leaders are those flighu of imagination winch 1 have been 
describing. The smallest annoyance, wdiether it comes from 
our fellow ruen or from the things around us, may swell up 
into a monster of dreadful aspect, putting us at our wit^^ end 
—and all because we go on brooding over our troubles and 
pintiiig them in the most glaring colours and on the largest 
scale. It is much better to take a very calm and piwaic vie^v 
of whiit is disagreeable} for that Is the easiest way of bearing iL 

If you Iiold stiiall objects close to your eyes, you limit your 
Held of vision and shut out tlie world* x\iid, in the same way, 
the people or the things w4hch stand nearest* even though 
they are of the very smallest consequence, are apt to claim 
an amount of attention much beyond their due, occupying 
us disagreeably, and leaving no room for serious tlioughis and 

affairs of importance. "We ought to %vort against this lendenc}"* 

■ 

§ 14. The sif^ht of things which do not belong to ns is vet^’ 
apt to raise tlie thought: j4h, ij" that were only tnine! making 
ns sensible of our privation. Instead of that we should do better 
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by more frequently putting to ourselTes the opposite case: 
Ah, if that were not mme! What I mean is that we should 
sojuetimes try to look upon our possessions in the light in 
which they would appear if we had lost thertij whatever they 
may be, property, licalth, friends, a wife or child or someone 
else we love, our horse or our dog—it is i;sually only W'hen 
we have lost them that we be^n to find out their value. But 
if we come to look at things in the way I recommend, we 
shall be doubly the gainers; we shall at once get more 
pleasure out of them than we did before, and we shall do 
everything in ovir power to prevent the loss of them; for 
Instance, by not risking our property, or angering our 
friends, or exposing over wives to temptation, or being 
careless about our children’s health, and so on. 

We often try to banish the gloom and despondency of the 
present by speculating upon our chances of success in the 
future; a process which leads us to invent a great many 
chimserical hopes. Every one of them contains the germ of 
illusion, and disappointment is inevitable when our hopes are 
shattered by the hard facts of life. 

It is less hurtful to take the chances of misfortune as a 
theme for speculation; because, in doing we provide oiu-- 
selves at once with measures of precaution against it, and a 
pleasant surprise when it fails to make its appearance. Is it 
not a fact that we always feel a marked improvement in our 
spirits when we begin to get over a period of anxiety? I may 
go further and say that there is some use in occasionally 
looking upon terrible misfortunes—such as might happen to 
us—as though they liad actually happened, for then the trivial 
reverses which subsequently come in reality, are rnuclt easier 
to bear. It is a source of consolation to look back upon those 
great misfortunes which never happened. But in following 
out this rule, care must be taken not to neglect what I have 
said in the preceding section. 

^ 13. The things which engage our attention—whether 
they are matters of business or ordinary events—are of such 
diverse kinds, that, if taken quite separately and in no fixed 
order or relation, they present a medley of the most glaring 
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contrasts^ with notlting in common, except that they one and 
all affect iis in particular. There must be a corresponding 
abruptness in the thoughts and anxieties which these various 
matters arouse in us, if our thoughts are to be in keeping 
with their various subjects. Therefore, in setting about any¬ 
thing, the first step Is to withdrau^ our atteruion from every¬ 
thing else: this will enable us to attend to each matter at its 
owTi time, and to enjoy or put up with it, quite apart from 
any tiiought of our remaimng interests. Our thoughts must 
be arraitged, as it vvere, in little-drawers, so that vve may 
open one without disturbing any of the others. 

In this way we can keep the heavy burden of anxiety from 
weighing upon us so much as to spoil the little pleasures of 
the present, or from robbing us of our rest 5 otherwise the 
consideration of one matter will interfere wdth every other, 
and attention to some important business may lead us to 
neglect many affairs which happen to be of less moment. It 
is most important for anyone who is capable of higher and 
nobler thoughts to keep his mind from being so completely 
engrossed with private aff^rs and vulgar troubles as to let 
them take up all his attention and crowd out worthier mattery 
for that is, in a very real sense, to lose sight of the true end 
of life —propter vitarn vivendi perdere causas. 

Of course for this—as for so much else—self-control is 
necessarj^f without it, we cannot manage ourselves in the 
way 1 have described. And self-control may not appear so very 
difficult, if we consider that every man has to submit to a 
great deal of veiy severe oontiol on the part of his surround^ 
ings, and that without it no form of existence is possible. 
Furtherj a little self-control at the right moment may prevent 
much subsequent compulsion at the hands of othersf just as 
a veiy" small section of a circle close to the centre may cor¬ 
respond to a part near the circumference a hundred times as 
large. Nothing will protect us from external compulsion so 
much as the control of ourselves 5 and, as Seneca says, to 
submit yourself to reason is the \rdiy to make everything ^Ise 
submit to you— ti&i vis omma subjicere^ te stibjic^ ratiom. 
Self-control, too, is something which we have in our owm 
pow'eri and if the worst comes to the worst, and it touches 
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Its in a very sensitive part, vve can al^vays relax its severity. 
But other people will i>ay no regard to our feelings, if they 
have to use compulsioii, and we shall be treated without pity 
or' niercy. Therefore it will be prudent to anticipate com¬ 
pulsion by self-oontroL 

§ 16. We must set limits to our wishes, curb our desires, 
moderate our anger, alw'ays remembering that an individual 
can attain only an iiiBnitesimal share in anything that is worth 
having; ajid that, on the other hand, eveiyone must incur 
many of the ills of life; in a word, we must bear and forbear 
—abstincre et sustiner^ and if we fail to observe this rule, no 
position of wealth or power will prevent us from feeling 
wretched. This is what Horace nteans when he recommends 
ns to study camfully and iiH[uiie diligently what will best 
promote a tramiuil life— not to be always agitated by fruitless 
desires and fears and hopes for things, wliich, after all, are 
not worth very much: 

inter le^es el perconi^here docios 

Qua redone tradueert tender aevuni; 

Ne te sempt-r mops agitet vejeiqtie aipido, 

Ne pavor^ ei renurt mciHocriter utUiian 

§ 17. Lift; consists in movetneiU, says Arislotlej and he is 
ubvioiisly right. We exist, physically, because our organism 
is tilt seat of constant luolion^ and if we art to exist Intel- 
iectuallyj it can only be by ziieans of coiitiiiiial occujjaiiou’— 
no matter witli what, so long as it is some form of practical 
or mental aclivity. Yon may see that this is so by the tvay 
ill which people who have no work or nothing to think about, 
iininediately begin to beat Uie dev IPs tattoo wjtli their 
kjiuckles or a stick or anything that comes liaiidy. The truth 
is, that our nature is essentially restless in its clmracter: we 
very soon get tired of having nothing to doj it is intolerable 
boredom. This impulse to activity should be regulated, and 
some sort of method intixidnced into it, Avhich of itself wiQ 
enhance the satisfaction we obtain. Activity—doing some¬ 
thing, if possible treating something, at any rale learning 

^ Epid.j Ip xTiiij 97, 
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something—how fortunate it is that men cannot exist without 
that! A man wants to use his strength^ to see, if he can, what 
effect it will produce5 and he will get the meet complete 
satisfaction of this desire if he can make or construct some¬ 
thing—be it a bock or a basket. There is a direct pleasure in 
seeing work grow under one’s hands day by day^ until at last 
it is ftnished. Tiiis is the pleasure attaching to a work of art 
or 0 manuscript j or even mere manual labour^ and, of course, 
the higher the work^ tfie greater pleasure it will give. 

From this point of riew^ those are happiest of all who are 
conscious of the power to produce great works animated by 
some significant purpose: it gives a higher kind of interest— 
a son of rare flavour—to the whole of their life, which, by 
its absence from the life of the ordinaiy man, makes it, in 
comparison, sometliing very^ insipid* For richly endosved 
natures, life and the world have a special interest beyond the 
mere eveiyday personal interest which so many others sharej 
and something higher tlian that—a formal interest. It is from 
life and the world that they get the material for their >vorksf 
and as soon as they are freed from the pressure of personal 
needsj it is to the diligent collection of material that they 
devote tlicir wliole existence. So with their intellect: it is to 
some extent of a twofold character, and devoted,partly to the 
ordinan^ affairs of eveiy day—tiiose matters of will whicli ai^e 
common 10 them and the rest of itiankind, and partly to their 
peculiar work—the pure and objective contemplation of exis¬ 
tence. And vvliile, on the stage of the w'orld, most men play 
their little part and then pass away, the genius lives a double 
life, at once an actor and a spectator. 

I-et every^one, then, do something, according to the measure 
of his capacities. To have no regular work, no set sjihere of 
activity—what a miserable thing it is! How often long travels 
undertaken for pleasure make a man downright unhappy5 
because the absence of anything that can be called occupation 
forces him, as it xvere, out of Ins right element. Effort, 
struggl es with difficulties! that is as natural to a man as 
grubbing in the ground is to a mole. To have all his wants 
satisfied is something intolerable—the feeling of stagnation 
which comes from pleasures that last too long. To overcome 
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difRcullies is to experience the full delight of existence, no 
matter where the obstacles are encountered; whether m the 
affairs of life, in commerce or business; or in mental effort— 
the spirit of inquiry that tries to master its subject. There is 
always something pleasurable in the struggle and the victor)'. 
And if a man has no opportunity to excite himself, he will 
do what he can to create one, and according to his individual 
bent, he vnJl hunt or play Cup and Ball; or led on by this 
unsuspected element in his nature, lie will pick a quarrel with 
someone, or hatch a plot or intrigue, or take to swindling 
and rascally courses generally—all to put an end to a state 
of repose which is intolerable. As I have remarked, dijicilis 
in otio quies—it is difficult to keep quiet if you have nothing 
to do, 

§ 18. A man siiould avoid being led on by the phantoms 
of his imagination. Tliis is not the same thing as to submit 
to the guidance of ideas dearly thought outt and yet these are 
rules of life which most people pervert. If you examine closely 
into the circumstances which, in any deliberation, ultimately 
turn the scale in favour of some particular course, you will 
generally find that the decision is influenced, not by any clear 
arrangement of ideas leading to a formal judgment, but by 
some fanciful picture which seems to stand for one of the 
oUemaiives in question. 

In one of Voltaire’s or Diderot’s romances—I forget the 
precise reference^the hero, standing like a young Hercules 
at the parting of ways, can see no other representation of 
Virtue tlian his old tutor holding a snuJf-box in his left hand, 
from wdiich he take a pinch and moralizes; whilst Vice 
appears in the shape of his mother’s chambermaid, It is in 
youth, more especially, that the goal of our efforts comes to 
be a fanciful picture of happiness, which continues to hover 
before our eyes sometimes for half and even for the whole 
of our life-^ sort of mocking spirit; for when we think our 
dresam is to be realized, the picture fades away, leaving us 
the knowledge that nothing of what it promised is actually 
accomplished. How often this is so with the visions of domesti- 
dty—^the detailed picture of what otu- home mil be like; or 
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of life among our fellow-citizens and in society^ or, again, of 
living in the country—the kind of house we shall have, its 
surroundings, the marks of honour and respect that ivill be paid 
to us, and so on—whatever our hobby may bej chatfue fou. 
a sa mafotte. It is often the same, too, with our dreams about 
one we love, And this is all qidte natural; for the visions we 
conjure up affect us directly, as tiiough they were real objects; 
and so they exercise a more immediate influence upon our 
will than an abstract idea, whiclii gives merely a vague, general 
outline, devoid of details; and the details are just the real port 
of it. We can be only indirectly affected by an abstract idea, 
and yet it is the abstract idea alone which ’vviU do as much 
as it promises; and it is the function of education to teach us 
to put our trust in it. Of course the abstract idea must be 
occasionally explained—paraphrased, as it were—by the aid 
of pictures; but discreetly, cum grana salts. 

§ 19. Tlie preceding rule may be taken as a special case of 
the more general maxim, that a man should never let himself 
be mastered by the impressions of the moment, or indeed by 
outward appearances at ail, which are incomparably more 
powerfiil in their effects than the mere play of thought or 
a train of ideas; not because these momentary impressions 
are rich in virtue of the data they supply—it is often just the 
contrary—-but because they are something palpable to the 
senses and direct in their working; they forcibly invade our 
mind, disturbing our repose and shattering our resolutions. 

It is easy to understand that the thing which lies before 
our very eyes will produce the whole of its effect at once, 
but that time and leisure are necessary for the working of 
thought and the appreciation of argument, as it is impossible 
to think of everything at one and the same moment. This is 
why we are so allured by pleasure, in spite of all our deter¬ 
mination to resist it; or so much annoyed by a criticism, even 
tliough we know that its author is totally incompetent to judge; 
or so irritated by an insult, though it comes from some w?ry 
contemptible quarter. In the same way, to mention no other 
instances, ten reasons for thinking that there is no danger 
may be outweighed by one mistaken notion that it is actually 
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at hand. AU this shows the radical unreason of human natui-e. 
Women frequentiy succumb altogether to this predominating 
influence of present impressions, and there are few men so 
overweighted with reason as to escape svifTering from a similar 
cause. 

If it is impossible to resist the effects of some external 
infiuetice by the mere play of thought, the best thing to do 
U to neutralize it by some contrary influence; for example, the 
effect of an insult may be overcome by seeking the society 
of those who have a good opinion of us; and the unpleasant 
setisatlon of imminent danger may be avoided by fixing our 
attention on tiie means of warding it off. Leibnitz^ tells of an 
Italian who managed to bear up under the tortures of tlie 
rack by never for a moment ceasing to think of the gallows 
W'hicli would have awaited him, had he revealed his secret; 
he kept on crying ovit: I see it! I see it !—afterwards explaining 
that this was part of his plan. 

It is fronr some such reason as this, that we fmd it so 
difficult to stand alone in a matter of opinion—not to be made 
irresolute by the fact that everyone else disagrees with us 
and acts accordingly, even though we are quite sure that they 
are in the wrong. Take tlie case of a fugitive king who is 
trying to avoid captme; how much consolation he must find 
in the ceremonious and submissive attitude of a faithful 
follower, exlhbited secretly so as not to betray his master’s 
strict inCf}gnito\ it must be almost necessary to prevent him 
doubting his own existence. 

§ 20. In the first part of this work I have insisted upon 
the great value of health as the chief end most important 
element in happiness. Let me emphasize and confii'in wliai 
I have there said by giving a feiv general rules as to its 
preservation. 

The way to harden the body is to impose a great deal of 
labour and effort upon it in the days of good healtli—to 
exercise it, both ais a whole and in its several parts, and to 
habituate it to withstand all kinds of noxious influences. But 
on the appearance of any illness or disorder, either in the 
’ JVflpi’fiini Liv, I, th. 2, tec. J1, 
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body as a whole or In any of its parts, a contrary course should 
be taken, and every means used to nurse the body, or the 
part of it which is affected, and to spare it any effort;" for what 
is ailing and debilitated cannot be hardened. 

ITie muscles may Ije streni^hened by a vigorous use of 
them; but not so the nerves; they are weakened by it. There¬ 
fore, while exorcising the muscles in every way that is suit¬ 
able, caj'e shotild be taken to spare the nerves as ttmch as 
possible, 'I'he eyes, for instance, should be protected from too 
strong a light — especially when it is reflected light—from any 
straining of them in the dark, or from the Jojig-fx>ntimied 
examination of minute objects; and the eare from too loud 
sotmds. Above all, the brain should never be forced, or used 
too much, or at the wrong lime; let it have a rest during 
digestion; for then the same vital energy which forms 
thoughts in the brain has a great deal of work to do elsewhere 
— I mean in the digestive organs, where it prepares chyme 
and chyle. For similar reasons, tlie brain should never be used 
during, or immediately after, violent muscular exercise. For 
the motor nerves are in this respect on a par w*ith the sensory 
nerves; the pain fell w'hen a limb is wounded has its seat in 
the brain; and, in the same way, it is not really our legs and 
arms which w’ork and move—it is the brain, or, more strictly, 
that part of it w’hich, through the medium of the spine, 
excites the nerves in the limbs and sets them in motion. 
Accordingly, when our arms and legs feel tired, the true seat 
of this feeling is in the brain. This is why it is only in con¬ 
nection with those muscles ivhich aro set in motion con¬ 
sciously and voluntarily—in other words, depend for their 
action upon the brain—that any feeling of fatigue can arise; 
this is not the cose with those muscles w'hich work involun¬ 
tarily, like the heart. It is obvious, then, that injury is done 
to the brain if violent muscular exercise and intellecttial 
exertion arc forced upon it at the same moment, or at very 
short intervals. 

^^^lat I say stands in no contradiction with the fact that 
at the beginning of a walk, or at any period of a short stroll, 
there often comes a feeling of enhanced intellectual vigour. 
The parts of the brain that come into play have had no time 
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to bocotjie tired j find brides, slight muscular exercise con¬ 
duces to activity of the r^pUfitory organs, and causes a purer, 
and more oxydated supply of arterial blood to mount to the 
Vain- 

It is most important to allow the brain the full measure 
of sleep which is necessary to restore it; for sleep is to a man’s 
whole nature what winding up is to a clocks This measure 
wdll vary' directly with the development and activity of the 
brain; to overstep the measure is mere waste of time, because 
if tliat is done, sleep gains only so much in length as it loses 
in depih.^ 

It should be clearly understood that thought is nothing but 
the organic function of the brain; and it has to obey the same 
laws in regard to exertion and repose as any other organic 
function. The brain can be ruined by overstrain, just like the 
eyes. As the function of the stomach is to digest, so it is that 
of the brain to tliink. The notion of a soul —as something 
elementary and immaterial, merely lodging iti the brain and 
needing notlnug at all for the performance of its essentia 
function, which consists in always and unwearledly tkittking^ 
lias undoubtedly driven many people to foolish practices, 
leading to a deadening of the intellectual powers; Frederick 
the Great, even, once tried to form tiie liabit of doing without 
sleep altogether. It would be W'ell if professors of philosophy 
refrained from giving currency to a notion which is attended 
by practical results of a pernicious character; but then this is 
jjust what professorial philosophy does, in its old-womanish 
endeavour to keep on good terms with the catedilsm. A man 
shoidd accustom himself to view his intellectual capeities in 
no otlier light than that of physiological hmetions, and to 
manage them accordingly—nursing or exercising them as the 
case may be; remembering that eveiy kind of physical suf¬ 
fering, malady or disorder, in whatever prt of the l)ody it 

* Cf- tVtU iVUie und V bk. If, pp. 2S6-40 (+th edition). . 

* Cf, loc. cil-, p. 275. Sleep is a morsel of dcuth bortowwl to keep up 
and renevv the part of life which it exhausted by the day—le sonujirtl 
tit uw tmprimifa^ iti mart. Or it might be wid that ileep u the interert 
we have to pay on the capital which it called in at death; and the higher 
the rate of intereit and the more regularly it it paid, the further the date 
of redemption it pmtponed. 
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occurs, has its effect upon the mind. The best advice that I 
tnow on this subject is given by Cabauis in his Rnpports du 
physique et du moral de 

Through neglect of this rule, many men of genius and 
great scholai's have become wealc-miiided and childish, or even 
gone quite mad, as they grew old. To take no other instances, 
there can be no doubt that the celebrated English poets of the 
early part of this century, Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, 
became inteliectually dull and incapable towards the end of 
tlieir days, nay, soon after passing their sixtieth year^ and 
that their imbecility can be traced to the fact that, at that 
period of life, they were all led on, by the promise of high 
pay, to treat literature as a trade and to write for money. This 
seduced them into an unnatural abuse of their intellectual 
powers^ and a man who puts his Pegasus into harness, and 
lu-ges on his Muse with the whip, will have to pay a penalty 
similar to that which is exacted by the abuse of other kinds 
of power. 

And even in the case of Kant, I suspect that the second 
childhood of his last four years was due to overwork in later 
life, and after he had succeeded in becoming a famous man. 

Every mondi of the year lias its own peculiar and direct 
influence upon health and bodily condition generally; nay, 
even upon tlie state of the mind. It is an influence dependent 
upon the weather, 

^ 'Tra/iflatijr*! Noti. —171(1 work to which Schapciihaucr here refert 
is a i(^ries of essays by Caban is, a French philosopher (1757-1808), treatiii" 
of mental and moral phenomena on a physiological basis. In h« inter 
days, Cabanis completely nb»n(1oD(td his maLeriatUtic standpoint. 
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§ 21. In making Ins way tlirough life, a man will find it 
useful to be ready and able to do two things;: to look ahead 
and to overlook: the one will protect him from loss and itijury, 
the other from disputes and squabbles. 

No one who has to live amongst men should absolutely 
discard any person w'ho has his due place in the order of 
nature, even though he is very wicked or contemptible or 
ridiculous. He must accept him as an unalterable fact—-un¬ 
alterable, because the necessary outcome of an eternal, fun¬ 
damental principle^ and in bad cases he should remember the 
words of Mephistopheles: es muss auch solcfie Kdtize geben ^ — 
there must be fools and rogues in the world. If he acts other¬ 
wise, he will be committing an injustice, and giving a challenge 
of life and death to the man he discards- No one can alter his 
own peculiar individuality, his moral character, his intellectual 
capacity, his temperament or physique; and if we go so far 
as to condemn a man from every point of view, there will be 
nothing left him but to engage us in deadly conflict; for we 
are practically allowing him the right to exist only on condition 
that he becomes another man—which is impossible; his natuj^ 
forbids it, 

So if you have to live amongst men, you must allow every¬ 
one the right to exist in accordance with the character he has, 
whatever it turns out to be: and all you should strive to do is 
to make use of this character in such a way as its kind of 
n^ure permit, rather than to hope for any alteration in it, 
or to condemn it offhand for what it is. This is the true sense 
of the maxim —and let live. That, however, is a task 
* Goethe’s Fiiu^tf Part L 
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which is difficult in praportion as it is rigfit; and he is a happy 
man who can once for all avoid having to do wiUi a great 
many of his fellow creatiu-es. 

I’lie art of putting up witfi people may be learned by 
practising patience on inanimate objects, which, in virtue of 
some niechanicaJ or general physical necessity, oppose a stub¬ 
born lYsistaucc to our freedom of action—a form of ])atjence 
which is rec|uired every day. The patience thus gained inav 
be applied to onr dealings with men, by accustoniing ourselves 
to regard their opposition, wherever we encounter it, as the 
inevitable outcome of their nature, which sets itself up against 
us ill virtue of the same rigid law of necessity as governs the 
resistance of inanimate objects. To become indignant at tlieir 
conduct is as foolish as to be angry with a stone because it 
rolls into your path. And with many people the wisest thing 
you can do, is to resolve to make use of iliose w hom you 
cannot alter. 

5 22. It is aslonishiiig how easily and how quickly similarity, 
or dilference of mind and disposition, makes itself felt between 
one man and another as soon as they begin to talk: every little 
trifle shows it. When two people of totally different natures 
are conversing, almost everj’tKing said by the one will, in a 
greater or less degree, displease the other, and in many cases 
jMuduce positive annoyance| even though the conversation turn 
upon the most out-of-the-way subject, or one in which neither 
of the parties has any real interest. People of similar nature, 
on the other hand, immediately come to feel a kind of general 
agreement5 and if they are cast very much in the same mould, 
complete harmony or even unison will flow’ from their 
intercourse. 

'I’liis explains two cirevnnstarices. First of all, it shows why 
it is that common, ordinary people are so sociable and find 
good company wherever they go, Alil those good, dear, brave 
I>eople. It is just the contrary with those who are not of the 
common runj and the less they are so, the more unsociable 
they become; so that if, in their isolation, they chance to come 
across someone in whose nature they can find even a single 
sympathetic chord, be it never so minute, tliey sliow extra- 
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ordinarj’ pleasure in his society. For one man can he to another 
only so much as the other is to lum. Great minds are like 
eagles, and build their nest in some lofty solitude. 

Secondly, we are enabled to understand how it is that people 
of like disposition so quickly get on with one anotlier, as 
though they were drawn together by magnetic force—kindred 
souls greeting each other from afar. Of course the most 
frequent opportunity of observing this is afforded by people 
of vulgar tastes and inferior intellect, but only because their 
name is legion; while those who are better off in tliis respect 
and of a rarer nature, are not often to be met with: they are 
caUed rare because you can seldom find them. 

Take the case of a large number of people who have formed 
tliemselves into a league for the purpose of carrying out some 
practical object; if there be two rascals among them, they will 
recognise each otJier as readily as if they bore a similar badge, 
and will at once conspire for some misfeasance or treachery. 
In the same way, if yon can im<igine — per impossible — a large 
company of very intelligent and dever people, amongst whom 
there are only tvio blockheads, these two will be sure to be 
drawn together by a feeling of sympathy, and eadi of them 
mil very soon secretly rejoice at having found at least one 
intelligent person in the whole company. It is really quite 
curious to see how two such men, especially if they are morally 
and intellectually of an inferior type, will recognize each other 
at first sight; with wiiat zeal they will strive to become 
intimate; how affably and cheerily they will run to greet each 
other, just as though they were old friends—^it is all so striking 
that one is tempted to embrace the Buddhist doctnae of 
tnetempsyciiosls and presume that they were on familiar terms 
in some former state of existence. 

Still, in spite of all this general agreement, men are kept 
apart who might come together; or, in some cases, a passing 
discortl springs up between them. This is due to diversity of 
mood. You will hardly ever see two people exactly in the 
saitie frame of mind; for that is sottiethitig which varies with 
their Gondition of life, occupation, siuroundings, health, the 
train of thought tliey are in at the moment, and so on. These 
differences give rise to discord between persons of the most 
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harmonious disposition. To comect tlie balance properly, so 
as to remove the disturbance—to introduce, as it were, a 
uniform temperature—is a work demanding a very high 
degree of culture. The extent to which uniformity of mood 
is productive of good fellowship may be measured by its effects 
upon a large company. When, for instance, a great many 
people are gathered together and presented with some objec¬ 
tive interest which works upon ah alike and influences them 
in a similar way, no matter what it be—a common danger 
or ho}>e, some great news, a spectacle, a play, a piece of music, 
or anything of that kind—j'ou will find tliem roused to a 
mutual expression of thought, and a display of sincere interest. 
There will be a general feeling of pleasure amongst theni| for 
that which attracts their attention produces a unity of mood 
by ovei'pmvering ah private and personal interests. 

And in default of some objective interest of the kind I have 
mentioned, recourse is usuahy had to something subjective. 
A bottle of wine is not an uncommon means of introducing 
a mutual feeling of fellowship; and even tea and coffee are 
used for a like end. 

The discord wiiicli so easily finds its way into all society 
as an effect of the different moods in which people happen 
to be for the moment, also in pai't explains w'hy it is that 
memory alw'ays idealutes, and sometimes almost transhgures, 
the attitude we have taken up at any period of the past—a 
change due to our inability to remember all the fleeting 
iniluences which disturbed us on any given occasion. Alemoiy 
is in this respect like the lens of a camera obscura: it contracts 
everything within its range, and so produces a much liner 
picture than the actual landscape And, in the case of 

a man, absence always goes some way towards securing this 
advantageous liglil; for though tiie idealizing tendency of the 
memory' requires time to complete its work, it begins it at once. 
Hence it is a prudent thing to see your friends and acquain¬ 
tances only at considerable intervals of lime; and on meeting 
them again, you will observe that memoiy has been at w'ovk. 

§ 25. No man can see over hts own ketgki. Let me explain 
w'hat I mean. 
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You canniOt see in another man any more than you have 
in yourself; and your own intelligence strictly determines the 
extent to wltich lie comes within its grasp. If your intelligence 
is of a verj" low order, mental qualities in another, even 
though they l>e of the highest kind, will have no effect at all 
upon you; you will see nothing in their possessor except the 
meanest side of his individuality—in other words, just those 
jiarts of his character and disposition which are weak and 
defective. Your whole estimate of the man will be con lined 
to his defects, and his higher mental qualities will no more 
exist for you than colours exist for those who cannot see. 

Intellect is invisible to the man w'lio has none. In any 
attempt to criticize another’s work, the range of knowledge 
possessed by the critic is as essential a part of his verdict as 
the claims of the work itself. 

Hence intercourse with others involves a procesa of levelling 
down. The qualities W'hich are present in one man, and absent 
in another, cannot come into play when they meet; and the 
self-sacrifice w'hich this entails upon one of the parties, calls 
forth no recognition from the other. 

Consider how sordid, how stupid, in a w'Ord, how vulgar 
most men are, and you will see that it is impossible to talk 
to them without becoming vulgar youi’Self for the time being. 
Vulgarity is in this respect like electricity; it is easily distri¬ 
buted. You will then fully appreciate the truth and propriety 
of the expression, to tnaku yourself cheapo and you will be 
glad to avoid the society of people w'hose only possible point 
of contact with you is just that part of your nature of which 
you have least reason to he proud. So you will see that, in 
dealing with fools and blockheads, there is only one way of 
showing your intelligence—by having nothing to do ivith 
them. That means, of course, that when you go into society, 
you may now and then feel like a good dancer who gets an 
invitation to a ball, and on arriving, finds that everyone is 
lame: with whom is he to dance? 

I 

§ 24. I feel respect for the man—and he is one in a hundred 
■—^who, when he is waiting or sitting unoccupied, refrains 
from rattling or beating time with anj-thing that happens to 
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be handy—his slick, or knife and fork, or whatever else it 
may be. The piobability is that lie is thinking of something. 

AVith a large number of people, it is quite evident that 
their power of sight completely dominates over their power 
of thou gilt; they seem to be conscious of existence only when 
they are making a noisef unless indeed they happen to be 
smoking, for this serves a similar end. It is for the same reason 
that they never fail to be all eyes and ears for what is going 
on around them. 

§ 23. La Rochefoucauld makes the striking remark that it 
is difficult to feel deep veneration and great affection for one and 
the same person. If this is so, we shall have to choose w hether 
it is veneration or love tliat we want from our fellow men. 

Their love is always selfish, though in very dilTereni waysj 
and the means used to gain it are tiot always of a kind to 
make us proud. A man is loved by others mainly in the degree 
in which he moderates his claim on their good feeling and 
intelligence: but he must act genuinely in the matter and 
without dissimulation—^not merely out of forbearance, which 
is at bottom a kind of contempt. This calls to mind a veiy' 
true observation of Helvetius;! the amount of intellect necessary 
to please us, is a most accurate measure of the amount of 
intellect me have ourselves. With these remarks as premisses, 
it is easy to draw the conclusion. 

Now' with veneration the case is just ilie opposite^ it is 
wrung from men reluctantly, and for that ver^'' reason mostly 
concealed. Hence, as compared with love, veneration gives 
more real satisfaction; for it is connected w'ith pei'sonal value, 
and the same is not directly true of love, which is subjective 
in its nature, whilst veneration is objective. To be sure, it is 
inure useful to be loved tlian to be venerated. 

§ 26. Most men are so thoroughly subjective that nothing 
really interests them but themselves. They always tliiiik of 
their own case as soon as ever any remark is made, and their 

Trarulator'* NoU. —Hclvetiu^, ClatMlu-.^drien {1715—71), « Frvndi 
philoKophical voviier macb tstwiued by ScHaptwhauw- HSs chief work, 
Ite VRiprxt, evcitod great. interVit anti oppotUion at the time of il» pub- 
tieatiun, on awvinit of the author'i proitotineed niaterialuin. 
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whole attention is engrossed and absorbed by the merest 
chance reference to anything which affects them personally^ 
be it never so remote: ivith the result that they have no power 
left for forming an objective view of things, should the con- 
vetsation take that turn^ neither can they admit any validity 
in arguments which tell against their interest or their vanity. 
Hence their attention is easily distracted. Tliey are so readily 
offended, insulted or annoyed, that in discussing any imper¬ 
sonal matter with them, no care is too gi^eat to avoid letting 
your remarks bear the slightest possible reference to the very 
worthy and sensitive individuals w'hom you have before youj 
for anything you niay say will perhaps liurt their feelings. 
People really care about nothing that does not affect them 
personally. True and striking observations, fine, subtle and 
witty things are lost upon them: they cannot understand or 
feel them. But anything that disturbs their petty vanity in 
the most remote and indirect w'ay, or reflects prejudicially 
upon their exceedingly precious selves—to that, they are most 
tenderly sensitive. In this respect they are like the little dog 
whose toes you are so apt to tread upon inadvertently—you 
know it by the shrill bark it sets up: or, again, they resemble 
a sick man covered with sores and boils, with w'hom the 
greatest care must be taken to avoid unnecessary handling. 
And in some people this feeling reaches such a pass that, if 
they are talking with anyone, and he exhibits, or does not 
sufficiently conceal, his imelligence and discernment, they 
look upon it as a dowmright insult: although for the moment 
they hide their ill will, and the unsuspecting author of st after¬ 
wards ruminates in vain upon their conduct, and racks his 
brains to discover what in the >vorld he could liave done to 
excite their malice and hatred. 

But it is just as easy to flatter and win them over^ and this 
is why their judgment is usually coiTupt, and why their 
opinions are swayed, not by what is really true and right, but 
by the favour of the party or class to which they belong. And 
the ultimate reason of it all is, that in such people force of will 
greatly predominates over knowdedge; and hence their meagre 
intellect is wholly given up to the service of the will, and can 
never free itself from tiiat seiwice for a moment. 
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Astrology furnish^ a magnificeTil proof of this niisorable 
subjective tendency in nieuj^ whicli leads them lo see every¬ 
thing only as bearing upon themselves^ and to think of 
nothing that is not straightway made into a personal matter. 
1 he aim of astrology' is to bring the motions of the celestial 
bodies into relation with the wi-etched Ego, and to establish 
a connection beiw^een a comet in the sky and squabbles and 
rascalities on earth.^ 

§ 27 * WOien any wrong statement is made, whether in 
public^ or in society, or in books, and well received—or, at 
any rate, not refuted — tliat is no reason why you should 
despair Dr think that there the matter w ill rest. You sliould 
comfort yourself w ith the reflection that the question will be 
afterwards gradually subjected to examination^ light W'lll be 
tlnown upon it^ it will be thought over, considered, discussed^ 
and generally in tiie end the correct view will be reachedj 
so that, after a time — ^the length of xvbich will depend upon 
the difficulty of the subject — every^one will come to under¬ 
stand lliat which a clear head saw^ at once. 

In the ineantime, of course, you must have patience* He 
wdio can see truly in the midst of general infatuation is like 
a man whose watch keeps good time, wlien all clocks in the 
town in which he lives are wrong. He alone knows ilie right 
time^ but what use b that to him? for everyone goes by the 
clocks which speak falsCi not even excepting those who know 
that his watch is llie only one that is right. 

§ 28 . Men are like children^ in that, if you spoil them, 
they become naughty* 

Therefore it is well not to be too indulgent or charitable 
with anyone* You may take it as a general rule that you will 
not lose a friend by refusing him a loan, but that you are 
very likely to do so by granting iti and, for similar reasons, 
you will not readily alienate people by being somewhat proud 
and careless in your behaviour^ but if you are veiy kind and 
complaisant towards tJiem, you w'ill often make them arrogant 
and intolerable, and 50 a breach will ensue. 

* See, for insUtncep Stobseus, Ech^-, r, xidif 9- 
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There Is one thing that, more than any other, throws people 
absolutely off their balance — tlte thought that yon are depen¬ 
dent upon them. This is sure to produce an insolent and 
domineering manner tov^’ards you. There are some people 
indeed, who become rude if you enter into any kind of relation 
with them: for instance, if you have occasion to converse with 
them frequently upon confidential matters, they soon come 
to fancy that they can take liberties with you, and so they 
try to transgress the laws of politeness. This is why there are 
so few with whom you care to become more intimate, and 
why you should avoid familiarity with vuilgar people. If a 
man comes to think that 1 am more dependent upon him 
than he is upon me, he at once feels as though I had stolen 
something from him| and his endeavour mil be to have his 
vengeance and get it back. Tlie only way to attain superiority 
in dealing with men, is to let it he seen that you are inde¬ 
pendent of them. 

And in this view it is advisable to let everyone of your 
acquaintance —w'hether man or woman — feel now and then 
tlial you could very ivell dispense with their company. This 
will consolidate friendship. Nay, with most people there wuU 
be no harm in occasionally mixing a grain of disdain with 
your treatment of them; that will make them value your 
friendship all the more. Chi non istima vien stimaio, as a subtle 
Italian proverb has it— to disregard is to win regard. But if 
we really think very highly of a person, we should conceal 
it from him like a crime. This is not a very gratifying thing 
to do, but it is riglu, VST^iy, a dog will not hear being treated 
too kindly, let alone a man! 

§ 29, It is often the case that people of noble character 
and great mental gifts betray a strange lack of worldly wisdom 
and a deficiency in the knowledge of men, more especially 
when they are young; with the result tltat it is easy to deceive 
or mislead them; and that, on the other hand, natures of the 
commoner sort are more ready and successful in making their 
way in the world. 

The reason of this is that, when a man has little or no 
experience, he must }u(lge by his own antecedent notions; 
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and in inatters demanding judgment, an antecedent notion 
is never on the same level as experience. For, with the oom- 
inoner sort of people, an antecedent notion means just their 
own selfish point of view. This is not tlie case with those 
whose mind and cliaracter are above the ordinary; for it is 
precisely in this respect—their uiiselfislmess—that they differ 
from tlie rest of niankind; and as they judge other people's 
thouglits and actions by their own high standard, the result 
does not always tally with their calctilatioti. 

But if, in the end, a man of noble character comes to see, 
as the effect of his own experience, or by the lessons he learns 
from others, what it is that may be expected of men in general 
—-namely, tliat Five-sixtlis of them are morally and intel¬ 
lectually so constituted that, if circumstances do not place 
you in relation mth them, you liad better get out of their 
way and keep as far as possible from having any tiling to do 
with them—still, lie will scarcely ever attain an adequate 
notion of their wretchedly mean and shabby nature: aU his 
life long lie will have to be extending and adding to the 
inferior estimate he forms of them; and in the meantime he 
will commit a great many mistakes and do himself harm. 

Tlien again, after he has really taken to heai-t the lessons 
that have been taught ium, it will occasionally happen that, 
wlien he Is in the society of people whom he does not know, 
lie will be surprised to find how thoroughly reasonable they 
all appear to be, both in their conversation and in their 
demeanour—in fact, quite honest, sincere, virtuous and trust¬ 
worthy people, and at the same time shrewd and clever. 

But that ought not to perplex him. Nature is not like those 
bad poets, who, in setting a fool or a knave before us, do tlieir 
work so clumsily, and with such evident design, that you 
might almost fancy you saw the poet standing behind each 
of his characters, and continually disavowing their sentiments, 
and telling you in a tone of warning; This is a knavci that is 
a /oof; do not mind what he says. But Nature goes to work 
like Shakespeare and Goethe, poets who make everyone ■of 
their characters—even if it is the devil himself—appear to 
lie quite in the right for tlic moment that they come before 
us ill their several jiarts; the cliaracters ore described so 
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objectively that they excite our interest and compel iis to 
sympathize witJi their point of view5 for, like the ivorks of 
Nature, everyone of these characters is evolved as the result 
of some hidden law or principlej which makes all they say 
and do appear natural and therefore necessary % And you will 
always be tlie prey or the plaything of the devik and fools 
in this world, if you expect to see them going about with 
hoi 11s or gangling their bells* 

And it should be borne in mind that, in their intercourse 
with others, people are like the moon, or like hunchbacks^ 
they show you only one of their sides* Eveiy man has an 
innate talent for mimicry—for making a mask out of his 
physiognomy, so tliat he tan always look as if he really were 
what he j>retends to be^ and since he makes his calculations 
always within the lines of hia individual nature, the appear¬ 
ance he puts on suits him to a nicety, atid its effect is extremely 
deceptive* He dons his mask whenever his object is to flatter 
himself into some onek gpod opinlonj and you may pay just 
as much atlentioii to it as if it were made of wax or cardboard, 
never forgetting that excellent Italian proverb: non i si tristo 
canc cftc non inem la coda —-there is no dog so bad but that 
he wdU wag his tail* 

In any case it is well to take care not to form a highly 
favoitrable opinion of a peraan whose aajuatntance you have 
only recently made, for otlierwise you aro very likely to be 
disappointed^ and then you will be ashamed of yoxu^elf and 
perhaps even snfier some injun\ Aiid while 1 am on the 
subject, there is another fact that deserves mention. It is this. 
A man shows his character just in the way in which he deals 
with trifles—for then he is off his guard. Tins will often afford 
a good opportunity of observing the boundless egoism of a 
mauk nature, and his total lack of consideration for others| 
and if these defects show themselves In small tilings, or merely 
in his general demeanour, you will find tliat they also underlie 
his action In matters of importance, although be may disguise 
the fact* This is an opportunity wliicli should not be missed. 
If in the little affaira of ever}" day—the trifles of life, those 
matters to which the rule die mimmis non. applies—a man is 
inconsiderate and seeks only what U advantageous or con- 
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venient to hiimelf| to tlie pre)udice of others^ eights | if he 
appipopriaies lo himself that which belongs to all alikei you 
may be sure there is no justice in his heart, and that he would 
be a scoundrel on a wholesale scale, only that law and com¬ 
pulsion bind his hands. Do not trust him beyond your door- 
He who is not afraid to break the law^ of his own private 
circle, will break tliose of the State wlien lie can do so with 
impunity. 

If the average man were so constituted that the good in 
him outwxdghed the bad, it would be more advisable to rely 
upon hU sense of justice, fairness, gi'atitude^ fidelity, love or 
couipassioo, than to work upon liis fears, hut as the contrary 
is the case, and it is the bad tliat outweighs the good, the 
opposite course is Hie more prudent one. 

If any person witli ivhom we are associated or have to do^ 
exhibits unpleasant or annoying qualities, we have only to 
ask oui^elves ’^vhetlter or not lliis person is of so much value 
to us that we can put up >vitli frequent and repeated exhibi¬ 
tions of the same qualities in a. somewhat aggi-avated form.^ 
Ill case of an affirmative ensw^er lo this question, there will 
not ho much to be said, because talking is very little use* 
We must let the matter pass, with or witiiout some notice5 
but we should nevertheless remember that >ve are thereby 
exposing ourselves to a repetition of tlio offence* If the answer 
is in the negative, we must break ^vith our wortliy friend 
at once and for ever; or in the case of a servant, dismiss liim- 
For he will inevitably repeat the offence, or do something 
tantamount to it, should the occasion return, even though 
for ilie moment he is deep and sincere in his assurances of 
the coDtrar)^ There k nothing, absolutely nothing, that a man 
cannot forget—but not himselfy his own ckamcier^ For charac¬ 
ter is incoirigiblei because all a man^s actions emanate from 
an imvard principle, in virtue of wliich he must always do 
the same tiling under like circumstances; and he cannot do 
othenvise. Let me refer to my prize essay on the so-called 
Freedom of the ff^’^iil, the perusal of wdiich ivill dissipate any 
delusions the reader may have on this subject. 

To become reconciled to a friend vrith whom you have 

* To forgive aisdforgtt meaiii to throw mway deaTly bought expmenw. 
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broken I Is a form of weakness; and you pay the penalty of it 
when he takes the first opportunity of doing precisely the very 
thing which brought about the breach; nay, he does it the 
more boldly, because lie is secretly conscious that you cannot 
get on without him. Tliis is also applicable to servants whom 
you have dismissed, and then taken into your service again. 

For the same reason, you should just as little expect people 
to continue to act in a similar way under altered circum¬ 
stances. The truth is that men alter their demeanour and 
sentiments just as fast as their interest changes; and their 
design in this respect is a bill drawn for such short payment 
that the man must be still more short-sighted who accepts 
the bill without jarotesting it. Accordingly, suppose you want 
to know how a man will behave in an office into which you 
think of putting himi you should not build upon expectations, 
on his promises or assurances. For, even allowing that lie is 
quite sincere, lie is speaking about a matter of which he has 
no knowledge. The only way to calculate how he will behave, 
is to consider the circumstances in which he will be placed, 
and the extent to which they will conflict ivith his character. 

If vou wish to get a dear and profound insight—and it is 
very needhd — into the true but melancholy elements of which 
most men are made, you will find it a very instructive thing 
to take the way they behave in ll:e pages of literature as a 
commentary to their doings in practical life, and Vice versa. 
The experience thus gained will be voiy useful in avoiding 
vsToiig ideas, w'hctlier about yourself or about others. But if 
you come across any special trait of meanness or stupidity—in 
life or in literature — ^)’ou must be careful not to let it annoy 
or distress you, but to look upon it merely as an addition to 
vour knowledge—a new fact to be considered in studying the 
character of humanity. Your attitude towards it will be that 
of the mineralogist who stumbles upon a very characteristic 
specimen of a mineral. 

Of course there are some facts wliich are very exceptional, 
and it is difficult to vmderstand how they arise, and Irow it 
is that there come to be sucli enormous diHerences between 
man and man; but, in general, what was said long ago is 
quite true, and the world Is in a very bad way. In savage 
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countries tliey one another, in civilized countries they 
deceive one another^ and that is what people coll the way 
of the world! What are Sutes and all the elahorate systems 
of political machinery, and the rule of force, w'hether in home 
or in foreign affairs—what are they but barriers against the 
boundless iniquity of mankind? Does not all history show that 
whenever a king is firmly planted on the throne, and his 
people reach some degj'ee of pros^rily, he uses it to lead his 
army, like a band of robbers, against adjoining countries? Arc 
not almost all wars ultimately undertaken for purposes of 
plunder? In the most remote antiquity, and to some extent 
also in the Middle Age, the conquered became slaves—in other 
words, they had to work for those who cxniquered them^ and 
where is the difference between that and paying war-taxes, 
Avliich represent the piuduct of pi'cvious wfork? 

All war, says Voltaire, is a matter of robberj-; and the 
Germains should tak-e that as a \vatiling. 

I 30* No inan is so formed that he can be left entirely to 
himselfj to go his own waysj everj'one needs to be guided 
by a preconceived plan, and to follow ceriain general mles- 
But if this is carried too far^ and a man tries to take on a 
character which is not natural or i nil ate in hlitij but is arti- 
ficially acquired and evolved merely by a process of reasoning, 
he will veiT" soon discover that Nature cannot l>e forcedj and 
that if you drive it out, it will return despite your effort^js 

Naluram cxpelles/urea, tamcn mque rgeurrei. 

To understand a rule governing conduct towards others, 
even to discover it for oneself and to expresis it neatly, is easy 
eiiuugli; and stilly very soon afterwards, the rule may be 
broken in practice. But that is no reason for despair^ and y ou 
need not fancy' that as it is impossible to regnbite yovir life 
in accordance witli abstract ideas and maxims, it is better lo 
live just as you please. Here, as In all theoretical instruction 
that aims at a practical result, the first thing to do is to umter- 
stand tlie rule; the second thing is to learn tlie practice of It. 
The theory may be understood at once by an effort of i“easoii, 
and yet the practice of it acquii'ed only'^ in course of tiiiie^ 
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A pupil may leam the various notes on an instrument of 
music, or the different positions in fencing; and when he 
makes a mistake, as he is sure to do, however hard he tries, 
he is apt to think it will be impossible to observe the rules, 
when he is set to read music at sight or challenged to a furious 
duel. But for all that, gradual practice mokes him perfect, 
through a long series of slips, blunders and fresh efforts. It 
is just tlie same in otlier things; in learning to write and 
speak Latin, a man will forget the grammatical rules; it is 
only by long practice that a blockhead turns into a courtier, 
that a passionate man becomes shrewd and worldly-tvise, or 
a frank person reserved, or a noble person ironical. But 
though self-discipline of this kind is the result of long habit, 
it always works by a sort of external compulsion, which 
Nature never ceases to resist and sometimes unexpectedly 
overcomes. The difference between action in accordance with 
abstract principles, and action as the result of original, innate- 
tendency, is the same as that between a work of ar t, say a 
watch—^where form and movement are impressed upon shape¬ 
less and inert matter—and a living organism, where form and 
matter are one, and each is inseparable from the other. 

There is a maxim attributed to the Emperor Napoleon, 
which expresses this relation between acquired and innate 
character, and confirms what I have said: etmything that 
w unnatural is imperfect ,—a rule of universal application, 
whetlier in the physical or in the moral sphere. The only 
exception I can think of to this rule is aveiiturhie,! a sub¬ 
stance known to mineralogists, which in its natural state 
cannot compare with the artificial preparation of it. 

Again in this connection let me utter a word of protest 
against any and every form of ajfectf^ion. It always arouses 
contempt; in the first place, because it argues deception, and 
the deception is cowardly, for it is based on fear; and, secondly, 
It argues self-condemnation, becavise it means that a man is 
trying to appear what he is not, and therefore something 

’ Translator i htfte, —-Avenlurine b a tare kind of truartz; and tlie 
lame jianie u giren to a brtwniih-eolouried glass mudi rf«einbling it 
which it manufactured at Mureno. It it so-call«l from the fact that the 
glatt was difcoTered by chance {aventura). 
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which he thinks better than he actually is. To affect a quality, 
end to plume yourself upon it, is just to confess that you have 
not got it. "Whether it is courage, or learning, or intellect, 
or wit, or success with women, or riches, or social position, 
or whatever else it may be tliat a man beasts of, you may 
conclude by his boasting about it liiat that is preciselj' the 
direction in which he is rather wcaki for if a man really 
possesses any faculty to the full, it will not occur to him to 
make a great show of affecting it; he is quite content to know 
that he lias it. That is the application of tlie Spanish proverb; 
kerfodio'a que chocolotea clauo ie clattering hoof 

means a nail gone. To be sure, as I said at first, no man 
ought to let the reins go quite loose, and show himself just 
as he is; for tltere are many evil and bestial sides to our nature 
which require to be hidden away out of siglit; and this justifies 
the negative attitude of dissimulation, but it does not justify 
a positive feigning of qualities which are not there. It should 
also be remembered that affectation is recognized at once, even 
before it is clear what it is that is being affected. And, finally, 
affectation cannot last very long, and one day the mask will 
fall off. IVemo potest peisonam diu ferre fictumj says Seneca;^ 
Jiaa cito iti naturam suam recidmt — no one can petsevero 
long in a fictitious character; for nature will soon reassert 
itself. 

§ 31. A man bears the weight of his own body without 
knowing it, but he soon feels the weight of any other, if he 
tries to move it; in the same way, a man can see other people^s 
shortcomings and vices, but he is blind to his own. This 
an’aiigement has one advantage: it turns other people into 
a kind of mirror, in which a man con see clearly everything 
that is vicious, faulty, ill-bred and loathsome in his own 
nature; only, it is generally the old story of the dog barking 
at its own image; it is himself that he sees and not another 
dog, as he fancies. 

He who criticizes others, works at the reformation of him¬ 
self. Those who form the secret habit of scrutinizing other 
people's general behaviour, and passing severe judgment upon 
^ De CitmeniiHj t, 1 . 
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whal thej' do and leave undone, thereby impitive themselves, 
and work out their own perfection: for they will liave surfi- 
cient sense of justice, or at any rale enougli pride and vanity, 
to'avoid in their own case that which they condemn so harshly 
elsewhere. But tolerant people are just the opposite, and claim 
for themselves the same indulgence that they extend to others 
—hanc venimti tlamus pctimusgtic vicissim. It is all very well 
for the Bible to talk alaut the mote in another’s eye and tlve 
beam in one’s own. The nature of the eye is to look not at 
itself but at other things; and therefore to observe and blame 
faults in another is a veiy’ sviitable w ay of becoiTsing conscious 
of one’s own. We require a looking-glass for the due dressing 
of our morals. 

The same rule applies in the case of stylo and fine writing. 
If, instead of condemning, you applaud some new folly in 
these matters, yon will imitate it. That is just why literary 
follies have svich vogue in Germany. Tlie Germans are a very 
tolerant people—everybody can see tliat! ‘Their maxim is — - 
Hanc ve/iiam damns petimusgue vicissim. 

5 52. Wlien he is young, a man of noble cbaracier fancies 
that the relations prevailing amongst mankind, and the 
alliances to which these relations lead, are, at bottom and 
essentially, ideal in their nature; that is to say, tiiat they rest 
upon similarity of disposition or sentiment, or taste, or intel- 
IffOtual power, and so on. 

But, later on, he finds out tiiat it is a real foundation wliich 
underlies these alliances; that they are based upon some 
malcnal interest. This is the true foundation of almost all 
alliances: nay, most men liave no notion of an alliance resting 
upon any other basis, Accordingly, we find that a man is 
always measured by the office he holds, or by iiis occupation, 
nationality, or family relations — in a word, by the position 
and character which liave been assigned liim in the conven¬ 
tional arrangements of life, where lie is ticketed and treated 
as ,so mucli goods. Reference to wliat he is in himself, as a 
man — to the measure of liis own personal qualities — is never 
made unless for convenience sake: and so that view of a man 
is something exceptional, to lie set aside and ignored, the 
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moment tliat anyone finds it disagreeable; and this b whai 
visually happens. But the more of personal worth a man has, 
the less pleasure he will take in these conventional arrange¬ 
ments! to withdraw from the sphere in which 

they apply, The reason why these arrangements exist at all, 
is simply that in this world of ours misery and need are the 
chief features: therefore it b eveiywhere the esseuital and 
paramount business of life to devbe the means of alleviating 
them, 

§ 55, As paper-money circulates in the world instead of real 
coin, so, in the place of true esteem and genuine friendship, 
you have the outward appearance of it—^ mimic show made 
to look as mucli like the real thing as possible. 

On the other hand, it may be asked whether there are any 
people who really deserve the true coin. For my own i«irt, 
I should certainly pay more respect to an honest dog wagging 
hb tail than to a hundred such demonstrations of human 
regard. 

True and genuine friendslnp presupposes a strong sym¬ 
pathy with the w'eal and woe of another — purely objective 
in its character and quite dbinterested! and this in its turn 
means an absolute identification of self with the object of 
friendship. The egoism of human nature is so strongly an- 
tagonbtic to any such sympathy, that true friendship belongs 
to that class of things — the sea-serpent, for instance—with 
regard to which no one knows whether they are fabulous or 
really exist somewhere or other. 

Still, in many cases, there is a grain of true and genuine 
friendship in live relations of man to man, though generally, 
of course, some secret personal interest is at the bottom of 
them — some one among the many forms that selfishness can 
take. But in a world wliere all is imperfect, tliis grain of tnio 
feeling is sucli an ennobling influence liiat it gives some 
svarrant for calling those relations by the name of friendship, 
for they stand far above the ordinary friendships that prevail 
amongst mankind. The latter are so constituted that, were 
j'ou to hear how your dear friends speak of you behind your 
back, you would never say another word to them. 
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Apart from the case where it would be a real help to you 
if jour friend were to make some considerable sacrifice to 
ser\e you, there is no better means of testing the genuineness 
of his feeling than tlie way in which lie receives the news 
of a misfortune that has )u&t happened to you. At that moment 
the expression of liis features will either show that his one 
thought is that of true and sincere sympathy for you^ or else 
the absolute composui'e of his countenance^ or the passing 
trace of something oilier than sympathy, will confirm tlie 
well-known maxim of La Rochefoucauld; Dans Vadversitd de 
nos mcilkurs amiSf nous trouvoits ioujoats quelgue chose gui 
nc nous deplait pas. Indeed, at such a moment, the ordinary 
so-called friend will find it hard to suppress the sigtis of a 
slight smile of pleasure. Tltere are few ways by which you 
can make more certain of putting people into a good huniour 
than by telling them of some trouble that has recently befallen 
you, or by iinresen^edJy disclosing some personal weakness 
of yours. How cliaracteristic this is of humanity! 

Distance and long absence are always prejudicial to friend¬ 
ship, however disinclined a man may be to admit it. Our 
regard for people whom w^e do not see—even though they 
be our dearest friends—gradually dries up in the course of 
years, and they become abstract not ions j so that our Interest 
in them grows to be more and more intellectual—^nay, it is 
kept up only as a kind of tradition5 whilst we retain a lively 
and deep interest in those who are constantly before our eyes, 
even if they be only pet animals. This shoivs how much men 
are limited by their senses, end how' true is the remark that 
Goethe makes in Tasso about the dominant inlluence of tlie 
present moment: 

ZJw Gegrttu^an ist erne machtige Giktin.^ 

Friends <^thc house are very rightly so called^ because they 
are friends of the house rather than of its master) in other 
words, they are more like cats than dogs. 

Your friends will tell you that they are sincere 3 your 
enemies are really so. Let your enemies' censure be like a 
bitter medicine, to be used as a means of self-knowledge, 

* Act 1C. +. 
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A friend in need, as die saying goes, is rare. Nay, it is just 
the contrary j no sooner have you made a friend than he is in 
need, and asks you for a loan. 

§ 54. A man must he still a greenhorn in the ways of the 
world, if he iin^nes that he can make himself popular in 
society by exhibiting intelligence and discernment* With the 
immense majority of people, sndi qualities excite hatred and 
resentment, which are rendered all the harder to bear by the 
fact that people are obliged to suppress—even from them¬ 
selves—the real reason of their anger. 

hat actually takes place is this. A man feels and perceives 
that the person with vvhom he is conversing is Intellectually 
veiy much his superior. He thereupon secretly and half- 
unconsciously concludes that his interlocutor must form a 
proportionately low and limited estimate of his abilities* That 
is a method of reasoning—an enthymeme—which rouses the 
bitterest feelings of sullen and rancorous hatred.^ And so 
Gracian is quite right in saying that the only way to win 
affection from people is to shosv the most animal-like simplicity 
of demeanour— para $er tiea quisio^ el uritco fftrdio vestirse 
la piel del mas simple de ios bru^os.^ 

To shoNv your intelligence and discernment is only an 
indirect wny of reproaching other people for being dull and 
incapablep And besides, it is natural for a vulgar man to be 
violently agitated by the sight of opposition in any form^ and 
in this case en^yr comes in as tlie secret cause of his hostility* 
For it is a matter of daily observation that people take the 

^ Gf. fVeli a£s fVUU luni ^rsiniluugj bk. If p. 25'S (4tb edition)j wher^ 
I quote from Dr- Johnujiij atsd fmm Merckj tiit fri<>nd of Goethe's youth. 
Til e forTtici" say*’ 7'here is naih ^ wMch a Ftinn most pt^pU 

FTwrtf thfin bjr displaying a luperior abUkjr of hriiiiancy m ciffrvfrsalioTt. 
TTiey srem pleased at the timef bat thsir envy makes ihcm oarje him at their 
hearts. (Botweir* Life af Johnson^ aetat: 74.) 

* Translator's Wete .— Balthazar Gracian, Oraculo manual f y a He de 
prudeneia, 240. Gradan (I5S4-1658) wns a Spaniih prone writer and 
Jesuit, whose works deal -ciiiefly with the obsermtion of character iA the 
various phenomena of life. S^openhauerp among others, had a. great 
admiradon for hli worldly pliilo^ophy, and tranilated hii Oracula manaal 
—a system of rules for the conduct of life—Into German. The saitie book 
was translated into English towards the close of the leventeerkth centurj-. 
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greateS't pleasui'e in that which satisfies tlieir vanity| and 
vanity cannot be satisfied withoui comparison with others. 
Now, there is nothing of which a man is pitnider than of 
intellectual ability, for it is this that gives him his command¬ 
ing place in the animal world. It is an exceedingly rash thing 
to let anyone see that you are decidedly superior to him in 
this respect, and to let other people see it too; because he tvill 
then thirst for vengeance, and generallj' look about for an 
opportunity of taking it by means of insult, because this is to 
pass from the sphere of intellect to that of will —and there all 
are on an equal footing as regards tiie feeling of liostility. 
Hence, while rank and riches may always reckon tqx)n defer¬ 
ential treatment in society, that is something whicli intel¬ 
lectual ability can never expect; to be ignored is the greatest 
favour shown to it; and if people notice it at aU, it is because 
they regard it as a piece of Impertinence, or else as something 
to which its possessor has no legitimate right, and upon which 
he dares to pride lilniself; and in retaliation and revenge for 
his conduct, people secretly and humiliate him in some 
other way; and if they wait to do this, it is only for a fitting 
opportunity. A man may be as liumble as possible in his 
demeanour, and yet liardly ever get people to overlook his 
crime in standing intellectually above them. In the Garden 
of KoseSf Sadi makes the remark: You sltould knoo} that foolish 
people are a hundredfold more averse to meeting the wise than 
the wfise are indisposed for the company of ike foolish. 

On the other hand, it is a real recommendation to be stupid, 
for just as warmth is agreeable to the body, so it does the 
mind good to feel its superiority; and a man will seek company 
likely to give him this feeling, as instinctively as he will 
approach the fireplace or walk in tlie sun if he wants to get 
warm. But this means tliai he wilt be disliked on account of 
his superiority; and if a man is to be liked, he must really 
be inferior in jxiim of intellect; and tlie same thing holds 
good of a woman in point of beauty. To give proof of real 
and'unfeigned inferiority to some of the people you meet^— 
that is a very difficult business indeed! 

Consider how kindly and heartily a girl ^vho is passably 
pretty w'ill welcome one who is downright ugly. Physical 
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advantages are not thought so much of in the case of man, 
though 1 suppose you would rather a little man sat next to 
you than one who ^vas bigger than yourself. This is why, 
amongst men, it is the dull and ignorantp and amongst 
women, the ugly, who are always popular and in request. It 
is likely to be said of such people that they are extremely 
good-natimed, because every' one wants to find a pretext for 
caring about them—a pretext which vvill blind both himself 
and other people to the real reason why lie likes tlienu This 
is also why mental superiority of any sort aUvays lends to 
isolate its possessor: people run away from him out of pure 
hatred, and say all manner of bad things about him by way 
of justifying tlieir action.^ Beauty, in the case of women, has 
a similar effect: very" pretty girls have no friends of their own 
sex, and they even find it hard to get anotlier girl to keep 
them company* A handsome woman should always avoid 
applying for a position as companion, because the moment 
she enters the room, lier prospective mistress will scosvl at her 
beauty, as a piece of foUy ivith wlikh, both for her own and 
for her daughters^ sake, she can very well dispense. But if 
the girl has advantages of rank, the case is very differentj 
because rank, unlike personal ([ualities which work by the 
force of mere contrast, produces its effect by a process of 
reHectionj much in the same ivay as the particular hue of 
a personas complexion depends upon the prevailing tone of 
his immediate surround!ngs^ 


^ If cits ire lo get on In the world, frtcnds and! acquaintances are 
hy far the best passport to fortune. The possession of ^ great deal of ability 
makes a man proiiil, and tlioreforc not ftpt lo flatter those who liase very' 
litllcp and from whom, On that account, ihe possession of ^eat ability 
should be carefully ccnceeiledr The consciousness of small intellectual powder 
has juit the opposite effect^ and is rery' oompalible with a humble, affable 
and companionable nature, and with respect for w'hat is njean and 
wretched. This is why an inferior sort of man baa so many people to 
befriend and encourage him r 

These remarks are applicable not only to advancenient in political life, 
but to all competition for places of honour and dignity, nay. even for 
reputation in the w'oHd of science, literature and art- In learned societies, 
for ei^ample, mediocrity—that very acceptable qualily-—is always to the 
fore, w^hLIst merit meets with lardy recognition, or with none at all- So 
it is in everythin"j. 
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% 53. Our trust in oilier people often consists in great 
measure of pure laziness, selfishness and vanity on our oivn 
part: 1 say lowness, because, instead of making inquiries our¬ 
selves, and exercising an active care, we prefer to trust others; 
sel/ishnessj because we are led to confide in people by the 
jiressuj'e of our own affairs; and tw/iity, when we ask con¬ 
fidence for a matter on which we rather pride ourselves. And 
yet, for all that, we expect people to be true to the trust we 
repose in them. 

But we ouglit not to become angry if people put no trust 
in us: because that really means that thej'' pay honesty the 
sincere compliment of regarding it as a ver}' rare thing—so 
rare, indeed, as to leave us in doubt whether its existence is 
not merely fabulous. 

g 56. jPotiteriess —^wliich the Chinese hold to be a cardinal 
virtue—is based upon two considerations of policy. I have 
explained one of these considerations in my Ethics^ ^ tiie other 
is as follows; Politeness is a tacit agreement that people’s 
miserable defects, whether moral or intellectual, shall on 
eitlier side be ignored and not made the subject of reproach; 
and since these defects are thus rendered somew'hat less 
obtrusive, the result is mutually advantageous. 

It is a wise thing to be polite; consequently, it is a stupid 
thing to be rude. To make enemies by unnecessary and wilful 
iiicivilit}', is just as insane a pioceeding as to set your house 
on fire. For politeness is like a counter—an avowedly false 
coin, with which it is foolish to be stingj', A sensible man will 
be generous in the use of it. It is customary in every country 
to end a letter with the word.s: yowr rriost obedicni servani — 
votre tris-humlfk serviteur—sito dt'votissimo servo. (The Ger¬ 
mans are tlie only people who suppress the w'ord servanl — 

' Traadator's Niitf.—ln tjie rtfl-lwd to {Grtimllagf der Morale 

collected works, vol. I\, pp, 1B7 and 198), ScJiopmhaner explains polity 
ness ns a Huiventiona] ami systematic attempt to mast Ulc Vgoisni of 
hiimbn nature in tlic small aflairs of life—«n egoism « repiiUiTe that 
some jTich device is necessary- for the purpose of concealing its ugliness. 
The Felation which politeness bears to the true bve of one’s neighbour 
is analogous to that existing between justice as an affair of legality, and 
justice as the real integrity of the heart. 
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Dierier —becau^iie^ of course^ it is not true!) However, to carrv 
politeness to such an e^ctent as to damag^e your prospects, is 
like giving money where only counters are expected. 

Wax, a substonce naturally hard and brittle, can be made 
soft by ilic application of a little warmth, so tliat it will take 
any shape yon please. In the same way, by being polite and 
friendly, you can niake people pliable and obliging^ even 
though they are apt to be crabbed and malevolent. Hence 
politeness is to human nature Avhat warmth is to wax. 

Of course, it is no easy matter to be polite^ in so far^ I mean, 
as it requires us to show gt^at respect for everybody, whereas 
most people deserve none at allj and again in so far as it 
demands that we should feign the most lively interest in 
people, wlien we must be very glad that xve have nothing to 
do with them. To combine politeness with pride is a master¬ 
piece of wisdom. 

We should be much less ready to lose our temper over an 
insult—-which, in the strict sense of the word, means tliat 
we have not been treated ivith respect—if, on the one hand, 
we had not such an exaggerated estimate of our value and 
that is to say, if we were not so immensely proud of 
ourselves^ and, on the other hand, if we had arrived at any 
dear notion of the judgment w^hicb, in liis heart, one man 
generally passes upon another^ If most people resent the 
slightest hint that any blame attaches to them, you may 
imagine their feelings if they were to overhear what their 
acquaintances say about them. You should never lose sight 
of the fact that ordinary politeness is only a grinning mask: 
if it shifts its place a little, or is removed for a moment, there 
is no use raising a hue and cry. When a man h downright 
rude. It is as tliough he had taken off all his clothes, and 
stood before you in puris mi/nralibus. Like most men in this 
condiiloii, he does not present a very attractive appearance. 

§ 57. You ought never to take any man as a model for 
what you should do or leave undone^ because position ^and 
cLrcumstances are in no tw^o cases alike, and difference of 
character gives a peculiar, individual tone to w'hat a man does. 
Hence duo cum jbeitmt idem, non idem —^two persons may 
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do the same tiling witli a difTereni result, A mati should act 
in accordance with his own character, as soon as he has care¬ 
fully deliberated on what he is about to do. 

The outcome of this is that ort^naUiy cannot be dispensed 
witli in practical matters: otherwise, what a man does will 
not accord with what he is. 

§ 58. Never combat any man's opinion; for though you 
reached the age of Methuselah, you would never have done 
setting him right upon all the absurd things that he believes. 

It is also well to avoid correcting people’s mistakes in con¬ 
versation, however good your intentions may be; for it is easy 
to offend people, and difficult, if not impossible, to mend them. 

If you feel irritated by the absurd I'emarks of two jieople 
whose conversation you happen to overhear, you should 
imagine that you are listening to the dialogue of t\vo fools 
in a comedy, Pr<^tum esf. 

The man who comes into the world ^vith the notion that 
he is really going to instruct it in matters of the highest 
importance, may thank bis stars if he escapes with a w’hole 
skin. 

§ 39. If you w’ant your judgment to be accepted, express 
it coolly and without passion. All violence has its seat in the 
wiil\ and so, if your judgment is expressed with vehemence, 
people will consider it an effort of will, and not the outcome 
of knowledge, w'hich is in its nature cold and unimpassioned. 
Since the will is the primary' and radical element in human 
nature, and iiUellect merely supervenes as something secon- 
daiy, people are more likely to believe tliat the opinion you 
express witli so much vehemence is due to the excited state 
of your will, rather than that the excitement of the will comes 
only from the ardent nature of your opinion, 

§ 40. Even when you are fully justified in praising yourself, 

4 you should never be seduced into doing so. For vanity is so 
very common, and merit so veiy uncommon, that even if a 
man appears to be praising himself, though very indirectly, 
people will be ready to lay a hundred to one that he is talking 
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out of pure vanityj and tliat he has not sense enougli to see 
what a fool ho is making of lumself. 

Still, for all that, there may be some truth in Bacon’s 
remark that, as in the case of calumny, if you throw enough 
dirt, some of it will stick, so it is also in regard to self-praise; 
with the conclusion that self-praise, In small doses, is to be 
iiecoin mended.* 

§ 41. If you have reason to suspect that a person is telling 
you a lie, look as though you believed every word he said. 
This will give him courage to go on; he will become more 
vehement in his assertions, and in the end betray himself, 

.\gain, if you perceive tliat a person is trying to ooTiceal 
something from you, but with only partial success, look as 
tliough you did not believe him. This opposition on your part 
will provoke him into leading out his reserve of truth and 
bringing the whole force of it to bear upon your incredulity. 

g 42. You should regard all your private aBairs as secrets, 
and, in respect of them, treat your acquaintances, even though 
you are on good terms with them, as perfect strangers, letting 
them know nothing more than they can see for themselves. 
For in course of time, and under altered circumstances, you 
may find it a disadvantage that they know even the most 
harmless things about you. 

And, as a general rule, it is more advisable to show y'our 
intelligence by saying nothing than by speaking out; for 
sUence is a matter of prudence, whilst speech has something 
in it of vanity. The opportunities for displaying the one or 
the other quality occur equally often; but the fleeting satis¬ 
faction a Horded by speech is often preferred to the permanent 
advantage secured by silence. 

The feeling of relief whicli lively people experience in 

* Translator*t Note. —bIIuiIi.^ to the fallowing 
in IkoDn^s Df Jft^gmrnth Scifniiarum:^ VITI^ ch- ,^icut enim did 
salet dc calummaj axidacter cnhininieirpr temper aliquid sio^did 

potent de jactanita (nm plane defermu fuerit et ridfada), auJaclor te 
vpndita^ ttmpor allqiikl hnertt. Haerebit eerie apud popufum^ Uee$ 
prttdenil&res mhddeant. Itnque edstimaiio parta aptid piiirimof ptiucoruni 
Jdstidhim ahunde compensahit. 
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speaking aloud when no one is listenings should not be in¬ 
dulged, lest it grow into a habit^ for in this way thought 
establishes such veiy' friendly terms with speech, that con¬ 
versation is apt to boceine a process of thinking aloud. Prudence 
exacts that a wide gulf should be fixed between %vhat we think 
and ivbat we say. 

At times we fancy that people are utterly unable to believe 
in the truth of some statement affecting us personally, whereas 
it never occurs to tliem to doubt it 5 but if we give them the 
slightest opportimity of doubting it, iliey ibid it absolutely 
impossible to believe it any more. We often betray ourselves 
into revealing something, simply because we suppose that 
people cannot help noticing it—just as a man will throw 
himself dowTi from a great height because he loses his head, 
in other words, because he fancies that he cannot retain a 
firm footing any longer^ the torment of his ]X)sition is so great, 
that he thinks it better to put an end to it at onCD. This is 
the kind of insanity whicli is called acrophobia. 

But it should not be forgotten how clever people are in 
regard to affairs which do not concern them, even though 
they show no particular sign of acuteness in other matters. 
This is a kind of aJgebra in which people are very proficient: 
give them a single fact to go upon, and they will solve the 
most oomplicated problems. So, if you wdsh to relate some 
event that happened long ago, without mentiouing any names, 
or otherwise indicating the persons to whom you refer, you 
should be very careful not to introduce into your narrative 
anything that might point, however distantlj^ to some definite 
fact, whether it is a particular locality, or a date, or the name 
of someone who w'as only to a small extent implicated, or 
anything else tliat w‘as even remotely coDnected with the 
eventj for that at once gives people sometliing positive to go 
upon, and by the aid of their talent for thb sort of algebra, 
they will discover all the rest. Their curlosiitj" in these matters 
becomes a kind of enthusiasm: their will spurs on their iutel- 
lect^ and drives it forward to the attainment of the most 
remote results. For ho>vever unsusceptible and indifferent 
people may be to general and universal trutlis, they are very 
ardent in the matter of particular details. 
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In keeping with what I have said, it will be foiiod that all 
those who profess to give instruction in the wisdom of life 
are specially urgent in commending the practice of silence^ 
and assign manifold reasons why it should be observed; so it 
is not necessary for me to enlarge upon the subject any furtlierH. 
However, I may jxist add one or two little-knowm Arabian 
proverbs, which occur to me as peculiarly appropriate: 

Do not tell a friend an/ihing thdi you would conceal from 
an enemy, 

A secret is in my custody^ if I keep ft; bui should il escape 
me, it is J U'ho am the prisoner. 

The tree of silence bears ikefrmt of peace. 

§ 43. Money is never spent to so much advantage as when 
you have been cheated out of it^ for at one stroke you have 
purchased prudence* 

§ 44 . If possible, no animosity should be felt for anyone. 
But carefully observe and remember the nianner in winch 
a man conducts himselfi^ so that you may take the measure 
of his value—^at any rate in regard to yourself—and regulate 
your bearing towards him accordingly^ never losing sight of 
I he fact that chai'acter is unalterable, and that to forget the 
bad features in a man^s disposition is like throwing a>vay 
hard-won money. Thus you will protect yourself against the 
results of unwise intimacy and foolish friendship. 

Gice way neither to hue nor to hatc^ is one haK of worldly 
wisdom: say nothing and believe nothings the other half. Truly, 
a world where there is need of such rulers as this and the 
following, Is one upon which a man may well turn his back^ 

§ 43, To speak angriljr to a person, to show your hatred 
by what you say or hy the ivay you look, is an unnecessary 
proceeding—dangerous, foolish, ridiculous, and vulgar. 

Anger or haired should never be showm otherwise tlian in 
what you doj and feelings will be all Uie more effective in 
action, In so far as you avoid the exhibition of them in any otlier 
way. It is only cold-blooded animals w^hose bite is poisonous. 
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5 48. To speak without emphasizing your words—parZcr 
sans accent —is an old rale 'With those who are wrise in the 
world’s ways. It means that you should leave other people to 
discover what it is that you have said^ and as their minds are 
slow, you can make your escape in time. On the other hand, 
to eiiipliasize your meaning —pat ler ai-cc accent — is to address 
their feelings; and the result is always the opposite of what 
you expect. If you are only polite enough in your manner 
and courteous in your lone there are many people whom you 
may abuse onirighi, and yet run no immediate risk of offending 
them. 


CHAPTER IV 
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^ 47.* However varied the forms that human destiny may 
take, llie same elements are always proseoti, and so life is 
eveiy-Avhere much of a piece, whether it is passed in the 
cottage or in the palace, in the barrack or in die cloister. Alter 
the circumstances os much as you please! point to strange 
adventures, successes, failures! life is like a sweet-shop, where 
there is a great variety of things, odd in shape and diverse 
in colour—one and all made from the same paste. And when 
men speak of someone's success, the lot of the man who has 
failed is not so very different as it seems. The inequalities in 
the world are like the combinations in a kaleidoscope; at every 
turn a fi-esh picture strikes the eye; and yet, in reality, you 
see only the same bit of gloss as you saw before. 

§ 48. An ancient miter says, very truly, that there are 
three great powers in the world: Sugucity , Strength^ and Litck 
—awfaiSj Kparos, Tujfir, 1 think the last is the most 
efncacious, 

A man's life is like the voyage of a slilp, where luck— 
sccutid^ tiut fflfuffrsn — acts the part of the wind, and 

speeds the vessel on its way or drives it far out of its course. 
All that the man can do for himself is of little avail; like the 
rudder, which, if worked hard and continuously, may help 
in the navigation of the ship; and yet all may be lost again 
by a sudden squall. But if the wind is only in the right quarter, 
the ship will sail on so as not to need any steering. The power 
of luck is nowhere better expressed tlian in a certain Spanish 
proverb: Da ventura a tu hi}o,y ccha io en el ma/—give your 
son luck and throw him into the sea. 
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Still, chance, it may be said, is a malignant power, and as 
little as possible should be left to its agency. And yet where 
is there any giver who, in dispensing gifts, tells us quite clearly 
that we have no right to them, and tliat we oive them not 
to any merit on our part, but wholly to the goodness and 
grace of the giver—at the some time allowing us to cherish 
the joyful hope of receiving, in all humilily, further un¬ 
deserved gifts from the same hands—where is there any giver 
like that, vinless it be Cha?ice^ who understands the kingly 
art of showing the recipient that all merit is pow'erless and 
unavailing against the royal grace and favour. 

On looking back over the course of his life—^thal Uthyrimidne 
ivaj- of error —a man must see many points where luck failed 
him and misfortune came; and then it is easy to carry self- 
reproach to an unjust excess. For the course of a man's life 
is in no wise entirely of his own making; it is the product of 
two factors—^the series of tlungs that happened, and his own 
resolves in regard to them, and these two are constantly 
interacting upon and modifying each other. And besides these, 
another influence is at work in the very limited extent of a 
man’s horizon, whether it is that he cannot see very far ahead 
in respect of the plans he will adopt, or that he is still less 
able to predict the course of future events: his knowledge is 
strictly confined to present plans and present events. Hence, 
as long as a man’s goal is far off, he cannot steer straight for 
it; he m\i$t be content to make a course that b approximately 
right; and in folio wing the direction in which lie thinks he 
ought to go, be wiU often have occasion to tack. 

All that a man can do is to form such resolves as from time 
to time accord with the circumstances in which he is placed, 
in the hoi»e of thus managing to advance a step nearer towards 
the final goal. It is usually the case that the position in wlilch 
we stand, and the object at which we aim, resemble two ten¬ 
dencies working with dissimilar strength in different direc¬ 
tions; and the course of our life is represented by their 
dii^nal, or resultant force. 

Terence makes the remark that life b like a game at dice, 
where if the number that turns up is not precisely the one 
you want, you can still contrive to use it equally well; in tfitff 
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esi Iiominum qimsi cum ludas tesseris^ sz z'l/ud quod 
opus est jaclu riori cadit, illud quod axidit /orie^ id arte ut 
corrigas.^ Or, to pul the mailer more sliortly, life is like a 
game of eards^ when the cards are shufUed and dealt by fate. 
But for my present pm-pose, tlie most suitable simile would 
be tliat of a game of cheas, where the plan we determine to 
follow^ is conditioned by the play of our rival — in life, by the 
caprice of faie. We are compelled lo modify our taciicsj often 
to such an extent that, as we carry them outj hardly a single 
feature of the original plan can be recognized. 

But above and beyond all this, there is another, influenee 
that makes itself felt in out lives. It is a trite saying — only 
too frequently true — that we are often more foolish than we 
think. On the other hand, we are often wiser than we fancy 
ourselves to be. This, however, is a discovery which only those 
can make, of whom it is really truej and it takes them a long 
time to make it. Our brains are not the wisest part of us. In 
the great moments of life, when a man decides upon an 
important step, his action is directed not so much by any clear 
knowledge of the right thing to do, as by an inner Impulse — 
you may almost call it an instinct — ^proceeding fiom the 
deepest foundations of his being. If, later on, he attempts to 
criticize his action by llte light of hard and fast ideas of what 
is right in the abstract—those unprofitable ideas which are 
learnt by rote, or, it may be, borrowed from other people; 
if he begins to apply general rules, the principles which have 
guided others* to his own case, without sufiiciently weighjng 
tlie maxim that one maii^s meat is anotheris poison, then he 
will run great risk of doing himself an injustice. Tlie result 
will show where the right course lay. It is only when a man 
lias reached the happy age of wisdom that he is capable of 
just judgment in regard either to his own actions or to tho^5e 
of others. 

It may be that tliis impidse or instinct is the unconscious 
effect of a kind of prophetic dream which is forgotten when 
we awake—lending our life a uniformity of tone, a dram&tic 
unity, such as could never result from the unstable moments 

^ He lo Iiav* betn refemiig to o game somedving like back^ 

gammon. 
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of coo$ciousJiesS| when we are so easily led into error, so liable 
to strike a false note. It is in virtue of some such prophetic 
dream tliat a man feels himself called to great achievements 
III a sjsecjal sphere, and w'orks in that direction from his youth 
up out of an inner and secret feeling that that is his true path, 
just as by a similar instinct the bee is led to build up its cells 
in the comb^ This is the impulse which Balthazar Gracian 
calls In gran sindire^s^ —the great power of moral discern- 
ment: it is sometlung that a man instinctively feek to be liis 
salvation, without which he were lost. 

Ih act in accordance with abstract ])rinciples is a difficult 
jnatter, and a great deal of practice will be required before 
)oii can be even occasionally successful^ it often happens that 
the principles do not fit in with yoirr particular case^ But every 
man has certain innate concrete ptin^ples — a part, as it wei'C, 
of the veiy blood tliat flows in his veins, the sum or result, 
in factf of all his thouglits, feelings, and volitions. Usually 
he has no knowledge of them in any abstract fomij it is only 
when he looks back upon the course his life has taken, that 
lie becomes aware of having been always led on by them— 
us though they formed an invisible clue which he had 
followed unawares- 

§ 49. That Time works great changes, and that all things 
are in tlieir nature fleeting—these are truths that should never 
be forgotten. Hence, in whatever case you may be, it is well 
to pic lure to yourself the opposite: in pixisperity, to be mindful 

* Xoh \ — '111is obsttirt- word appeunt to be deri%'i?d from 

tlie Greek ovvzt}pwi [N T. mid Pulyb.) JTieantng “to observe strictly.” 

11 ocLur& ill The IhtL-tor arid th^ a seriej^ of dialog e$ bclweeii 

ii dwlpr of cliviiuly um\ a student oti die Jou s of Eiigliiiiilp Hr^t publUbetl 
in 151H; ami is iherc (Dialog, hch. 15) explained as ‘'a natural power 
of Uie Bonie, sel in the higliest part thereof, moving and stirring Lt to 
good, and abhorring evlU" Tliis passage is copied into Mittoirs Cbmmon- 
pla^x! Hook, edit. Horwood, § 79. 'fhe word h also found In the Dictionary 
of ihe Spanish Academy (vtjL vi of die year 1759) in the sense of an 
innate duremment of moral principles, where a [{uolation Ls given froni 
Madre Maria de Jesus, abbess of the convent of the Conception at Agreda, 
a myrtkiil writer of the seventeentli cenluri,-, frequently consulted hy 
Philip H’-^nd again in the bolognuse Dictionary of 182+, with a siinilar 
ijieanLiig, iiliisCrated from the ivridngs of Salvini (1653-1729). For ihese 
rffctvnces 1 ant indebted to the kindness of Mr. Norman Maecoll. 
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of lui^luruino; in irk‘iui>hip, of fnmily; in "omi wfallifr, of 
days ivlieii the sky is ovciTcastj in love, of hatred; in inoinetus 
of imsl, to imagine the betrayal that «Ul make you regret 
your coiifideuee: and so, too, wlieii you are in evil plight, to 
I lave a lively sense of happier times — what a lasting source 
of true worldly ivisdojii were there! e should then always 
rellect, and not be so very easily deceived^ because, in general, 
we should anticipate the very changes that the years will 
bring. 

Perhaps in no Ibrni of knowledge is ifersotial experience 
so indispensable as in learning to see that all things are un¬ 
stable and traitsitoty in this world. There is nothing that, in 
its own place and for the time it lasts, is not a product of 
necessity, and therefore capable of being fully justified^ and 
it is this fact that makes the circumstances of every year, every 
month, even of eveiy day, seem as though tiny might main¬ 
tain their right to last to all eternity, lint we know that this 
can never be the case, and that in a world where all is fleeting, 
change alone endures. He is a pnident man who is not only 
undeceived by apparent stability, hut is able to forecast the 
lines tuion which movement will take place,^ 

But people generelly think that present cimimsiatices will 
last, and that matters will go in the future much os they have 
done ill the past- Their mistake arises from the fact that they 
do not understand the causes of the things they sec — causes 
ivliich, unlike tlie effects they produce, contain in themselves 
the germ of future change. The efl’ects are all that people 
know, and they hold fast to them on the supposition that those 
unknown causes, which were sufficieril to bring them about, 
will also be able to rnaintain them as they are. This is a very 
common error; and the fact that it is coininoii is not ivithout 
its advantage, for it means that people always err in unison; 

I plays so ^cn.l m js^rl in iill huiriiui iiff’airi that when a man 

iries to wiinl ofT a remote by jireisent sarrifice, the danger often 

^ innlei' sumi' ntw and tiiifonejeun dt.‘VelopniDnt uf L^vt-nts; ami 

thi'ii die sflcrifieej m ailditlon to bcin^ a completj? loss^ brin^ about 
an altered stite of things n^i to be in itself a soiirw of positive danger in 
the fai>j of this new development. In taking measures of precaution , thePr 
it IS viell not to look too far a head ^ but to reckon with chance 5 and often 
to oppose a courageous front to a flan^^er, in Hie hope thislt I^I^P many 
a dark thiindeT-eloud. it iiLLiy puss ii^vay without hrCaktiig. 

rirJAM^ ^ 
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au<l lieijcc tin? culuitiitj which resLiits froiti the erD>r afleotii 
aiJ alike, and is thei efqi^^ easy to beai'i whereas, if a philosopher 
makes a mistake, he is alone in his error, and so at a double 
tiisad vantage.^ 

But in saying that we should anticipate the effects of timet 
I jnean tliat we slioulcl nientally forecast ^vliat they are likely 
to be^ 1 i\o not mean that we slioiild practicallj" forestall them, 
by demanding the ituinediaie jjerformance of proniises which 
time alone can fulfil. The man who makes this demand wUl 
find out tliat tliere is no woi^ or more exacting usurer than 
I'inie^ and that, if you compel t ime lo give money in advance, 
you will have to pay a rate of interest nioi'e ruinous than any 
Jew would rcKjulre. It is possible, for instance, to inuike a tree 
hut'st forth into leaf, bfossoai, or even bear fruit wiiliiti a few 
days, by the applicatioji of unslaked liine and artihcial heat| 
but after tliat the tree will wither away. So a young man may 
abuse Ills strength—it may be only for a f ew weeks—by trying 
to do at nineteen what he coukl easily manage at thirty', and 
rime may give liini the loan for which lie asks^ but the interest 
he will have to pay comes out of the strength of his later 
yeai-s^ nay, it is jMirt of his veiy life ilself. 

Thei’e aie some kinds of illness hi which entire restoration 
to lieahh is possible only by lelling the complaint rim its 
IIalum] course^ afler which it disappears ithout leaving any 
trace of its existence. But if the sufferer is very impatient, 
and, while he is still aflected, insists that he is completely 
well, ill this case, too, Time will gi-anl the loan, and the 
complaint may be shaken off; but lifelong weakness and 
chronic mischief will be the interest jxud upon it. 

Again, in lime of war or general disiurbance, a man may 

recpiire ready money at once, and liave to sell out his invest- 

uients in land or consols for a third or even a still sinalfer 

li-action of the sum he would hiive leceived for them, if he 

could have w ailed for the market to right itself, which would 

have happened itt due course^ but he cotn|>ek Time to grant 
* 

^ I may reuiarkr piiri^iitUt?tically, tli^t M this Is a curklirTn^tian of tile 
prthclple laid down in /rVIl ah fl iUt itJid fbk. h p- 91: 

4|]i ecIiUEjn). Ujut tmir olvviiyi coiisLsU in jn^kin^ a H’rvng Oiat 

if, in a a givrii rffecl to> suEnetliliig that does iiot Ciituc it. 
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him ii loan, and iiis loss is llie imerest he has to pay. Or 
perhap he wants to go on a long journey and requires the 
money: in one or two years he could lay by a sufficient sum 
out of his Income, but ho cannot afford to waitj and so he 
either bor^o ^^5 it or deducts it from his cajtitaU in other words, 
he gets Time to lend him the money in advance, '('he interest 
he pays is a disordered state of his accoxints, and prmanent aiu! 
increasing deficits, wfiich he can never make good. 

Such is Time’s usury^f and all who cannot wait are its 
xiclims, Tliere is no more tlu-iftless proceeding than to try 
and mend the measured pace of Time. Be careful, then, not 
to become its debtor. 

§ 50. In tfie daily affairs of life, you will liave very many 
opportunities of rccogn!7.ing a characteristic difference between 
ordinaiy people and people of prudence and discretion. In 
estimating the possibility of danger in connection with any 
undertaking, an ordinary man will confine his inquiries to the 
kind of risk tliat has already attended such undertakings in 
the pastj whereas a prudent person will look ahead, and con¬ 
sider evetyihing that might possibly happen in the future, 
having regard to a certain Spanish maxim; lo quc no acetecc 
cn un aflo, acaece en un rato — a thing may not happen in a 
year, and yet may happen within two minutes. 

Tlie difference in question is, of course, quite natural; for 
it requires some amount of discertiment to calculate poKibili- 
ties; but a man need only iiave his senses about him to see 
w’hat has already happened. 

Do not omit to sacrifice to evil spirits. What I mean is, that 
a man should not hesitate about spending time, trouble, and 
money, or giving up bis comfort, or restricting his aims and 
denying himself, if he can thereby shut tlie door on the possi¬ 
bility of misfortune. The most terrible misfortunes are also 
the most improbable and remote—the least likely to occur. 
Tlie rule 1 am giving is best exemplified in the practice of 
insurance—a public sacrifice made on the altar of anxibty, - 
Therefore take out your policy of Insurance! 

5 51. Whatever fate befalls you, do not give way to great 
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i^}t»1c]i)g> or great lamentation; jMirtly because all things are 
full of change, and your fortune may turn at any moment; 
partly because men are so apt to be lieceived in their judgment 
as to wliat is good or bad for them. 

Almost eveiyone in his time has laineiittHl over something 
^vhicli aftenvards turned out to be the ver\’ best thing for 
him that could have happened—or rejoiced at an event which 
l)ecame the suuiro of his greotest sufferings. I'he right state 
of mind has l>een finely jxnirnyod by Shakespt^are: 

/ tmir felt so nuiny f/itiria of joy and griff 
That tiff first face of neither, on the start. 

Can woman me unio’t,^ 

And, in general, it may be said that, if a man takes mis¬ 
fortunes quietly, it is because he kno^vs that very many dread¬ 
ful things may happen in the course of life; and so he looks 
upon the trouble of the moment as only a veiy small jwrt 
of that which might come. This is the Stoic teraj>er—never 
to be unmindful <if the sad fate of humanity —condicimis 
hutnaiia oblitusi but always to remember that our existence 
is full of woe and misery, and that the ills to which we are 
exiKJSed are innumerable. \Vhc*rever he lie, a man need only 
cast a look around, to revive the sense of luiinati misery; there 
iH'fore his eyes he can see mankind struggling and ffouiideriiig 
in torment—all for the sake of a vvreichetl existence, barren 
and unprofitable! 

If be rernembei-s this, a man will not expect very' mucli 
from life, but learn to accommodate himself to a world where 
all is relative and no perfect state exists—always looking 
misfortune in the face, and if he cannot avoid it, meeting 
it w'ith courage. 

It should never be forgotten that misfortune, be it great 
or small, is the element in which we live. Hut that is no 
reason Avhy a man should indulge in fretful complaints, and, 
like Bercsford,2 pull a long face over the Misfrirs of Human 

• '.dll’s H ell that Kfids fl'tll, Aci III, 4iC. iL 

* Translatoris .\pfr,—Hev. James ilere«.fonl (!.7ti1'-]S4Cl'), nilicellajiiioiit 
writer. The foil title of this, his rhief work, is "The Miseries of Human 
Life; or the last ;;r(uins of 'Ilmolliy Testy and Samuel Sensitive, with o 

few suppletnetitai-^' sighs fmm Mrs. Testy.” 
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Life —and not u siltgb hoiir is free from theiiij or still i(.■*!, 
call iijjOJi the Deity at every fled-bile —in pulicis morsu Dcunt 
invocarc. Our aim sliould be to look ivell about tiSf to ward 
off misfortune by going to meet it, to attain such perfection 
and refinement in averting the disagix*eable things of life—■ 
whether they come from our fellow nieii or frain the physical 
world—that, like a clever fovj we nmy slip out of the way of 
eveiy mishap, great or .small; remeinl>ering that a mishap 
is generally only our own awktvardness in disguise. 

The main reason why misfortune falls less iieavlly ujwn 
us, If we have looked upon its occurrence as not impossible, 
and, as liie saying is, prepreJ ourselves for It, may be this: 
if, before the niisfortune comes, we have qvileily thonght over 
it as something which may or may not happen, tlie whole 
of its extent and range is known to us, and we can, at. least, 
determine how' far it will affect ns^ so that, if it really arrives, 
it does not depress us unJ;ily—its weiglit is not fell ti> l>e 
greater than it actually is. But if no prepration has been 
made to meet it, and it comes unexpectedly, the mind is in 
a Slate of leiror for the moment and unable to measure the 
full extent of the calamity^ it seems so far-reacliing in its 
efTects that the victim might well think there was no limit 
to them; in any case, its lange is exaggerated, In the same 
^vay, darkness and vmcertaiiity always increase the sense of 
ikmger. And, of course, if we have thougiit over the [wssibility 
of misfortnne, we have also at the same time considered the 
souiCGs to wfiicli we shall look for help and consolation; or, 
at any rate, we have accustomed ourselves to the idea of it* 

'I'luTc is nothing that better fits us to endure the misfor¬ 
tunes of life with comjiosure, tiian to knosv for certain that 
everythitig that happens—-Jrmn the, smallest up to the greatest 
facts of existcncc^happeits oj necessity.^ A man soon accomnio- 
dates himself to the inevitable—to soinetliing that must be: 
and if ho knows that nolliing can happen excejit of necessity, 
lie will s(!« that things cannot be oilier tiiaii they are, and 

^ "rilii IS 4 i truth vvlik'h 1 have rinikly in my priw e^say uf 

the Fneihiftt £tic H ill. whery the readei- wilt Timl a dt-tailcil explaisEiiioii 
i.Hf the grtutmia Cm wJutli It re*ts, Cf^ es|>ect?illy \h hO. (SthufK^iihaiu^r's 

W&tks, +tl» edilivut ^‘ol- iv.—Tr.) 
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that even the strsnigei^t chances in the world are just as uiucU 
a pi'oduct of necessity as phenomeiia which obey well-kno’^vii 
rules and turn out exactly in accordance witli exj>ectalion+ 
Let toe here refer to wljat I have said elsewhere on the 
soothing effect of the knowledge that all things are inevitable 
and a product of nece^ity*^ 

If a man is steejied in the knowledge of litis truthj he will, 
first of all, do what lie can, and then leadily endiiie what 
he must. 

We may rcgaitl the petty vexations of life thiit are con¬ 
stantly happening, as designed to keep us in practice for 
bearing great misfortunes, so that we may not become com¬ 
pletely enervated liy a career of prosperity. A man should 
be a Siegfried, armed cap-a-pw^ totvartls the small troubles 
of eveiy dav—those little dilTerences we have with oiii'^ fellow'- 
men, insignificant dispuU**?, imbecorning cortduct in other 
j>eople, petty gossip, and many other similar annoyances of 
life^ he should not feel them at all, much less lake them to 
heart and brood over them, but hold them at arm’s length 
and push them out of liis iivay, like stones that lie in the road, 
and upon no account think about them and give them a place 
in Ills reflections. 

§ 52, What people connnonl}' call Fale is, as a general rufeT 
nothing but their own stupid and foolish conduct. There is 
a line passage in Horner,^ illustrating the truth of this remark, 
whera the poet praises /jl^s—^ shi-ew^d counsel^ and his advice 
is worthy of all attentioin For if wickedness is atoned for only 
in another world, stupidity gets its reward here—although, 
now and then, meiTy may be shown lo the offender. 

It is not ferocity but cunning lliat eitrikes fear into the heart 
and forebodes danger; so true it is that the human brain is 
a moil's terrible wea|KJJi tlian the lieu^s p^iw* 

'Hie most linislied man of the world would one who was 
never irresolute and never in a hurry* 

§ 55, Co^tragf coiiie> next to prudence as a i|ualiiy of miiul 

* Cf. yrtU tfis lyUfi' umi ^WsUHung^ bk. L p. >iit (-}ih L'dlhan). 

* IHndf XXIIIj 5i3j 
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vtj:}' lo hiijijiiiiess. iL is ijuite truB lliiit iio ojio can 

nendow himself mth cither, since a man inherits prudence 
from his mother and courage from his fatiier; 5till> if he has 
these qualities, he can do much to develop them by means 
of resolute exercise. 

In this worid, iihere the ^atne is played ttdh loade<l dice, 
a man must have a temper of iron, with armour pivjof to the 
blows of fate, and weapons to make his way against men. Life 
is one long battle j we liave to flglit at cvety^ step; and \'oltaire 
very rightly says that if W'e succeed, it Is at the point of the 
sword, and that we die witli the weapon in our hand—on «c 
rciissil dans monde ifu*d la pointe de Vipi\ et on meurt les 
tietttes fl la main. It is a cowardly soul that shrinks or grows 
faint and despondent as soon as the storm begins to gather, 
or even wlieii the first clond appears on the horizon. Onr 
motto sliould be No Surrender-^ and far from yielding to the 
ills of life, let us take fresh courage from misfortune: 

Ttt ne malis std conlf O. mi^*yndor itoJ^ 

As long as the issue of aviy matter ri"(iuglit with peril is 

still in doubt, and there is yet some poswibUiiy left tliat all 
may come right, no one shovdd ever tremble or think of any¬ 
thing but resistance—^just as a man should not despaii" of the 
weatlter if he can see a bit of blue sky anywhere. Let our 
attitude be such that we should not quake even if the world 
fell in ruins about us; 

Sifraefus iiiabAtur prfciV 
Impaiidtim feriertt ruime.* 

Our tvhole life itself—let alone its blessings—would not be 
worth such a cowardly trembling and slirinking of the Iteart, 
Tlierefore, let us face life courageously and show a rirni front 
10 every ill: 

Qiiocirca tttwee fortes 
Fbrtia^ue advetds opponite peetora rshas. 

Still, it is possible for courage to be carried to an excess, and 
to degenerate into rashness. It may even be said tliat some 
amount of fear is necessary, if we are to exist at all in the 

‘ VirpI, jEnthi, VI, 95. * Jldrare. Odt^, 111, 3. 
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world, and coAvarditc is only the exaggerated form of it. TJiis 
truth has been veiy well expressed by Bacon, in his account 
of Terror Pankusi and the etymological account which he 
gives of its meaning, is veiy^ superior to the ancient explana¬ 
tion preserved for us by Pltitarch.^ He connects tho expression 
with Pan^ the petsomfication of Nature;* and obser^'es that 
fear is innate in evm' living thing, and, in fact, lends to its 
preservation, but that it is apt to come into play without 
due cause, and that man is esjiecially exposed to it, 
Tho chief feature of thU Panic Terror is that tliere is no 
clear notion of any definite danger Ixutnd up with it; that it 
presumes rather than knows that danger exists; and that, in 
case of need, it pleads fright itself as the reason for being 
afraid, 

* JsidA-ft cIs. H, 

* Jh' Sftpimlm ri^frumy vh. 6. jVafiira rmm rrriiwi 

iftdidit nirtum fttrmldwfm, vite at^ur mip (‘onsi-rt airirrm^ ac 

nuila mgrutrfitm vitautnii dfpfiUiiipm. ^^ PumlnnifTy radem tiatura modum 
ttrscm rjJ.* ^rd salutaribuis rl intiaur.^ admhci^; 

ad CO ui nmnid (^i wftis cafr.<pi£*t durr/ittir} Panicif i error ibtn plemmmit Mrttf 
prafsrrifm himana^ 
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THE AGES OF LIFE 


There k a verj' fine jjayidg of Voltaire’s to the effect that 
ever)* age of life has its own peculiar mental character, and 
tliat a man will feel coinpleiely uiiliappy if liis mind is not 
in accordaiice with his j'eai-s; 

Qui n’a pas I'csprit tie son dgc, 
l)e son dgc a tout le malheur. 

It will, therefore, bo a fitting close to our speciilatiotis U]»n 
the nature of happiness, if we glance at the changes which 
the various periods of life produce in us» 

Our whole life long it is the present, and the present alone, 
that we actually possess: the only difference is that at the 
beginning of life we look forward to a long future, and that 
towards the end wo look back upon a long pasti also that our 
temperament, btil not our character, undergoes certain well- 
know'll changes, which make the present wear a different 
colour at each period of life. 

I have elsewhere stated that in childhood ive are more 
given to using our intclliXt than our niY/| and I have explained 
why this is so.^ It is just for this reason that the first quarter 
of life is so happy: as we look back upon it in after years, it 
seems a sort of lost paradise. In childhood our relations with 
others are limited, our wants are few'—in a word, there is 
little stinnilus for the will; and so our chief concern is the 
extension of our knowledge. The intellect—like the brjiin, 

* Translutar's 'Sotf. — Schopenhauer refer* to if tit ttU fFiiU t^d 
ronttliung, bk, 11, ch. 51, p. 451 (4(b edition), where he expliia* that 
this U flue to the fact that nt that perio*! of life the brain and nernni* 
tyitcm are mucli more developed than any other part of the orgonUtn- 
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which aitains ils full siste in the seveiilli yeai-,^ is developed 
early, though it takes lime to mauuej and it explores the 
whole world of its si.irj'oviiidlng^ in it® constant search for 
tmtrimeni: it is then that existence is in itself an ever fresh 
delight, and all things siMrkie with the chariii of novelty. 

Tills is why the years of cliildhood are like a long poem. 
I'or the function of poetiy, as of all art, is to grasp the I(ka 
in the Platonic sense; In other words, to ajipvehend a j>articular 
object in such a way as to perceive its essential natuie, the 
characteristics it has in cotnmon with all other objects of tlie 
same kind; so that a single object appear as the representative 
of a class, and tlie results of one experience hold good for a 
thousand. 

It may be thought that my reniaiks are t»pposed to fact, 
and that the child is never occupied with anything Wyond the 
individual objects or events which are presented to it from 
time to time, and then only in so far as they interest and 
excite its will for the nioment; but this is not really the case. 
In Uiose early years, life^in the full meaning of the word, 
is something so new and fresli, and its sensations are so keen 
and unblunted by reiietition, that, in the midst of all its 
pursuits and without auj clear consciousness of what it is 
doing, the child is always silently occupied in giosping the 
natui-e of life itself—in arrit ing at its fundamental character 
and geneial outline by means of separate scents and exi>e- 
rienoes; or, to use Spmo/.a's phraseologj', the child b learning 
to see the tilings and persons aljout it sub specie acicniitatis — 
as particular monifesialions of niiivursal law. 

Tlie younger we are*, then, the more does eveiy individual 
object represent for us tlie whole class to which it belongs; but 
as the years increase, this becomes less and less tlie cose. 'Dial 
is the reason why jouthful itnpi*essio]is are so lUlTerent from 
those of old age. And lhai is also w liy tlie slight knowledge 
and experience gained in childhood and youlli afterwards 

•,—Thu iiUtpnirnt if iwl ijuiit* lomn. The we'tjs'ht 
of the brain incivast's rapiiHy up to llip feventh year, hiotu flowly between 
the fixtdepih and the twentieth year, stilt mote slowly till Let ween thirty 
.-ind forlv yenH of age, wjiefi it uUaiii» iu iiia)iiiiuiiii. Al ttafh deciMinlBl 
periud-after thk, it t) fopjwKsI to deereafa in weight on the average iiii 
ounee for every ten yean. 
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come to Stand as the j>ennanent rabric, or heading, for ali ilie 
knOTvledge acquired in later life—those early forms of know¬ 
ledge passing into categories, as it were, under whtcli the 
results of subsequent experience are classifiedj though a dear 
consciousness of wliat is being done, does not alwajs attend 
upon the process. 

In this way the earliest years of a man s life lay the foun¬ 
dation of his view of the world, wlietJter it be shallow or 
deepi and although this view may be extended and perfected 
later on, it is not materially altered. It is an effect of this 
purely objective and tlierefore poetical view of the world- 
essential to the period of childhood and promoted by the as 
yet undeveloped slate of the volitional energy—that, as chil¬ 
dren, W'e are concerned much more with the acquisition of 
pure kno%vledge than with exercising the power of u-ill. Hence 
that grave, fixed look observ'able in so many children, of u hich 
Raphael makes such a happy use in liis depiction of clierubs, 
especially in the picture of the Sisiinc Madonm. 'I’lie years 
of childhood are thus rendered so full of bliss that the memmy 
of them is always coupled with longing and regret. 

While we thus eagerly apply ourselves to learning llie out¬ 
ward aspect of things, as the prirnilive method of under- 
standing the objects about us, education aims at instilling into 
us ideas. But ideas furnish no information as to the real and 
essential nature of objects, whicli, as the foundation and true 
content of all knowledge, can be reached only by the pi^ess 
called ifduition. 'This is a kind of knowledge which can tn iio 
wise be instilled into iis frem without; we must arrive at it 
by and for ourselves. 

Hence a man's intellectual as well as his moral qualities 
pixjceed from the depths of his own nature, and aie not tlie 
result of external indueticesi and no educational scheme^! 
Pestalozzi, or of anyone else—can turn a born simpleton into 
a man of sense. The thing is impossible! He was born a 
simpleton, and a simpleton ho will die. 

It is the depth and intensity of this early intuitive know- . 
ledge of the external world that explain why the expo) iences 
of childhood lake such a firm hold on the memory, ^^1^ell 
we were young, we tvere completely absorbed in our irume- 
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diaie surroundiiigsj there was notluiig to disti-act our atten¬ 
tion from tlieiuj, we looked upon the objects about tis as 
though they were the only ones of their kind, as though, 
indeed, notliing else existed at all. Later on, when %ve come 
to find out how many things theiv are in the world, tliis 
primitive state of mind vanishes, and with it our |iatience. 

[ have said elsewhere^ that the world, consideiied as ofr/Vc/ 
- —in other words as it is piest'ntcd to us objectively—^wears 
in general a pleasing aspect^ hut that in the world, considered 
as subject —that is, in regard to its inner nature, which is 
^pain and trouble predominate. I may be allowed to express 
the matter, briefly, tlius: the world is glorious to look at, but 
dreadful in reality. 

.\ccoi‘dingly, we find that, in the years of childhood, the 
world i$ much better knoivn to us on its outer or objective side, 
namely, as the presentation of will, than on the side of its 
inner nature, namely, as the will itself. Since the objective 
side wears a pleasing aspect, and the inner or subjective side, 
with its tale of horror, remains as yet unknown, the youth 
as his intelligence develops, takes all the forms of beauty that 
he sees, in nature and in art, for so many objects of blissful 
existence; they are so beautiful to the outward eye that, on 
their inner side, they must, he thinks, be much more beautiful 
still. So the world lies before him like another Eden; and this 
is the Arcadia in which we are all born. 

-A little later, this state of mind gives birth to a thirst for 
real life — the impuhe to do and suffer —which drives a man 
forth into the hurly-burly of the world. There he learns the 
other side of existence —the inner side, tlie will, which is 
thwarted at ever)' step. Then comes the great period of dis¬ 
illusion, a period of very gradual growth; but once it has fairly 
begun, a man will tell you that he has got over all his false 
notions— des illusions est passi-, and yet the process is 
only beginning, and it goes on extending its sway and applying 
more and more to the whole of life. So it may be said that 
, in c-hildhood life looks like the sceneiy' in a theatre, as vou 

1 tS Hi aU tt'Uif und r^riiHlung, Lk. II, eh. il, ]>p, 426-27 (4di 
aiUticin), to which the reader ii referred for a detailed explanAtion of my 
meanini;. 
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\ ievv il fiTOui a distaiicef anil iliat in old age it is like the same 
scenery when you come up quite close ti> it. 

And, lastly, there is another circumstance that oontidbuies 
to tlie iiappiness of childlicHjd. As spring commences, the 
young leaves on tlic trees are similar in colour and mucli 
the same in sliapej and in the first years of life w'c all resemble 
one another and ham ionize very well. But with puberty 
divergence begins; and, like the radii of a circle, we go further 
and further apart. 

The period of youth, winch forms the remainder of this 
earlier half of our existence—and how many advantages it has 
over the later half—is troubled and made miserable by the 
pursuit of happiness, as tliough there were no doubt that it 
can be met with somewhere in life-—a hope that always ends 
in failure and leads to discontent- An illusory image ol some 
vague future bliss—liorn of a tlreain and shaj)ed by fancy— 
floats be foie our cyesf and ^ve soarcli for the reality in vain. 

So it is that the young man is general!}" dissatisfied with the 
jiositiun in which he finds himself, whatever it may bej he 
ascribes Ins disappointment solely to the state of things that 
meets him on his first 11111^x111011011 to life, when he had 
exjiected something very dilTercjiti whereas it is only the 
vanity and wretchedness of human life everywhere that he 
is now for the first time experiencing. 

It would be a gi^eat advantage to a young man il his early 
training could eradicate the idea that the world has a great 
deal to olVer liim. But the usual result of education is to 
strengthen this delusion^ and our first ideas of life are generally 
taken from fiction rather than from tact. 

Ill the bi'ight dawn of our youthful days, the poetry ol life 
spi'eads out a gorgeous vision before us, and we torture our¬ 
selves by longing to see it realized. ^Ve might as well wish 
to grasp the rainbow! The youth t‘X[>ects his career to be like 
an interesting romance; and there lies llie germ of that dis- 
ap}x>intment which I liave been describing.^ hat lends a , 
charm to all these visions is just the fact liiat they are vUionaiy 
and not real, and that in contemplating them we are in the 
1 Cf. loe. cif., p. + 28 , 
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sphere of pure knowledge, whicli is sulTicient iii ilseJf and fiee 
from the noise and struggle of life. To try atid realize tlitso 
visions is to make them an object of itv'//—a process wliich 
always involves paiti,^ 

If the chief feature of the earlier italf of life is a never- 
eatislied longing after happiness, the later half is characterized 
hy the diead of misfortune. For, as we advance in j'ears, it 
becomes in a greater or less degree dear that all happiness 
is chimierlcal in its nature, and tliat |raiii alone is real. 
Accordingly, in later years, we, or, at least, the more prudent 
amongst us, are more intent eliminating what is painful 
from our lives and making our position secure, than on the 
pursuit of positive pleasure. 1 may observe, by tiie way, that 
in old age we are better able to prevent jqisfor tunes from 
conung, and in youth better able to bear them when they 
come. 

In my young days, I was always pleased to hear a ntig at 
my door; ahf thought I, now for something pleasant. But in 
later life my feelings on such occasions were rather akin to 
dismay than to pleasure: lieaven help tnel thought I, what 
am 1 to do? A similar revulsion of feeling in regard to tiie 
world of men takes place in all persons of any talent or dis- 
tinctioR. For that very reason they cannot be said properly 
to belong to the worlds in a greater or less degree, according 
to tlie extent of their superiority, they stand alone. In their 
youth they iiave a sense of being abandoned by the world; 
but later on, they feel as though they had escaped it. The 
earlier feeling ts an unpleasant one, and I’ests ujion ignorance; 
the second is pleasurable—^for in the meantime they have 
come to know what the world is. 

The consequence of this is that, as compared with the earlier, 
the later lialf of life, like the second part of a musical jieriod, 
has less of passionate longing and more restfuluess about it. 
And why is this the case? Simply because, in youth, a man 
fancies that there is a predigious amount of happiness and 
pleasure to be had in the world, only tliat it b diflicult to 
come by it; whereas, when he becomes old, he knows that 

’ Let me refer the wwler, if he is interested in the stibject, to the 
vnlimu' ii1re.)ily ci tesl, di. 57. 
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there iiolliiiig of tlie kind; he makes Im nund cuitipletely 
at ea^ on the matter, enjoys the present hour as well as he 
can, and even takes a pleasure in trifles* 

Tlie chief I'osiilt gained by expeiience of life is clmntes^ o/" 
Lvbf^j. This is what distinguishes the man of maiun? age, and 
makes the woi’Id wear such a different aspect from lliat wiiicli 
it presentecl in his youth or boyh™d. k is only tlien that ho 
sees things quite plaini and takes them for tliat wliich they 
really are: while in earlier years he saw a phantoni-world, put 
together out of the whims and crotchets of his own mind, 
inlierited prejudice and strange delusion: the real world was 
hidden from him, or iVte vision of it distorted, riie first thing 
that experience finds to do is to free us from the phantoms 
of the brain—those false nollous that Imve been put into us 
in youth. 

To prevent their entrance at all would, of course, be the 
l>esl form of education, even tliough it were only negative 
in aim: but it would be a task full of difficulty■ At first the 
child^s horizon would have to be limited as much as possible, 
and yet within that limited sphere none but clear and 
correct notions w'ould have to be given; only after the 
child liad properly appreciated everything witliiii it, might 
the sphere be gi'aduaUy enlarged; cai^ being always taken 
that nothing was left obscure, or half or wrangly understood^ 
rfie consequence of this training would be that the child^s 
notions of men and tilings ivotild always be limited and simple 
in their character; but, on the other liand, they would be 
clear and correct, and only need to be extended, not to be 
rectified. Tlie same line might be pursued on into the period 
of youth, rhis nietliod of education would lay special stress 
upon the prohil^ition of novel I'eading^ and the place of novels 
would be taken by suitable biographical literature—the life 
of Franklin^ for instance, or Moritz/ Anton ReiSi^rJ^ 

In our early tlays we fancy that the leading events in otir 
life, and the [jersons who are going to play an inqjortant part 
in itj will make their entrance to the stniiid of druras^ and 

^ TramiaUirs Moriti wai a iTiiscelkneOus v^Titer of the last 

i^ntiiry ( 1757 - 95 ). HiR Ant<tn composed in the form of a noTtl, 

h priL-ctieany an antobiog^phy. 
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tnimpets: liut ^vheii, in old age, we look back, we find that 
they all came in quite quietly, slipped in, as it were, by the 
side door, almost unnoticed, 

From the point of view we have been taking up until now, 
life may be compared to a piece of embroider)', of which, 
during the first half of his time, a man gets a siglit of the 
right side, and during tlie second half, of the w'rong. The 
wrong side is tiot so pretty as the right, but it is more insU uc- 
live^ it shows tlie way in which the threads have been worked 
together. 

Intellectual superiority, even if it is of the highest kind, will 
not secure for a man a preponderating place in conversation 
until after he is forty yeai's old. For age and experience, though 
they can never be a substitute for intellectual talent, may far 
outweigh it I and even in a person of the meanest capacity, they 
give a ceiiain counterpoise to the power of an extremely 
intellectual man, so long as the latter is young, Of course I 
allude here to personal superiority, not to the place a man may 
gain by his works. 

And on passing his fortieth year, any man of the slightest 
power of mind—any man, that is, wlio has more than the sorry 
share of intellect with which Natuio has endowed five-*ixihs 
of mankind—will liardly fail to show some trace of misan¬ 
thropy, For, as is natural, lie has by that lime inferred oilier 
people’s character from an examination of his own; witli the 
result that he lins been gradually disapjxiinted to find that in 
ibe qualities of ihe head or iu tliose of tlie heart—and usually 
in both—he reaches a level to wliicli they do not attniiij so lie 
gladly avoids having anything more to do with them. For it 
may he said, in general, that e\ery man will love or iiate 
solitude—in other words, his own society—^just in piopoiiioii 
as he is worth anj thing in himself. Kant has some remarks 
upon this kind of misantliropy in his Critique nf the. FaailtY 
(if Judgment.^ 

In a young man, it is ti bad sign, as well from an intellectual 
as fix>m a moral point of view, if he is precocious in under¬ 
standing the ways of the world, and in adapting himself to 
• AV/fj*- l^rtheibkra/t. P;»rt T. 5 i2*). ad^n. 
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its pur^ttilSj if licf at once knows liow to deal with niciij and 
enters upon life, as it were, fully prepared. It argues a vulgar 
nature^ On the other hand, to be surprised and astonished 
at the way people act, and to be clumsy and cross-grained 
in having to do with tliem, indicates a character of the 
nobler sort. 

The cheerfulness and vivacity of youtli are jjartly due to the 
fiicl that, wlieti we are ascending tlie liill of life, death is not 
visible^ it lies down at the bottom of the other side. But once 
we iiave crossed the lop of lire hill, death comes in view—' 
deatli, which, until tlien, was known to us only by liearsay. 
This makes our spirits droop, for at the same time we begin 
to feel iliat our vital powers are on the ebb, A grave serionsness 
now takes tlie place of that early extravagance of spirit: and 
the change is noticeable even in the expression of a man’s face. 
.\s long as w'e ai*e young, people may tell ns what they please! 
we look upon life as endless and use our time recklessly; but 
the older we become, the more .we practise economy. For 
towards tlie close of life, every day we live gives us the same 
kind of sensation as the criminal experiences at every step on 
his way to he tried. 

From ihr standpoint of youtlii life seems to stretch away 
into an endless future: from the standjioint of old age, to go 
back but a little way into the past; so tlial, at the beginning, 
life presents us with a picture in whicii the objects ap|>ear a 
great vvay off, as though we had reversed tnu' telescope; while 
ill the end eveiylhiiig seems so close. To sec how short life is, 
a man must have gitivvii ohi, lliat is to say, he must have 
lived long. 

On the other hand, as the years increase, tilings look smaller, 
one and all; atul Life, wliicli had so firm and stable a base in 
the days of our youtli, now seems nothing hut a rapid Qiglit 
of inoiiieiits, even- one of them illusoiy: we have come to sec 
that the whole world is vanity! 

Time itself seems to go at a much slower pace when vve are 
young; so that not only is the fiiist quarter of life the happiest, 
it is also the longest of all; it leaves moi'C memories behind it. 
If a man were pul to it, he could tell you more out of the first 
quarter of his life than out of two of the remaining periods. 
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Nay, ill lliu ^^priiig of life, as iti llie spring of ilin yeiir, tiie da} s 
reach a length that is positively liresomej but in the autumn, 
whether of the year or of life, though they are short, they are 
more genial atid imiforrn* 

But why i& it that to an okl man his past life appeal^ so 
short? For this reasenu his lueinory Is si unit: and so he fancie- 
that his life has been short too. lie no longer remembers the 
insignificant parts of U, and much that was unpleasant is now 
forgotten; how little, then, there is leftl For, in general, a 
man's memoiy^ is as imperfect as liis intellect; and he must 
make a practice of reflecting upon the lessons he has learned 
and the events he has experienced, if he does not %vant them 
1)0111 to sink gradually into the gulf of oblivion. Now, we are 
unaccustomed to reflect u]x)n matters of no importance, or, 
as a rule, u])oii things that wo have found disagreeable, and 
j^et that is necessiin' if the memory of thetn is to be preserved. 
But the class of things that may be called insignificant is con¬ 
tinually receiving fresh additions: much that wears ati air of 
importance at gradually betxsmes of no consequence at 
all from the fact of its frequent repetitionj so that in the end 
we actually lose count of the number of times it hapj>ens. Hence 
^^e are better able to remember the events of our early than 
of our later years* Hie longer W'e live, the fewer are the things 
that we can call important or significant enough to deserve 
further consideiatioii, and by this alone can they he fixed in 
the memory'I in other words, they are forgotten as sCKiu as 
they are past. Thus it is tliat tiring runs on, leaving always 
fewer traces of its passage. 

Funher, if disagreeable tilings liave happened to us, we do 
not care to ruminate upon them, least of all when they touch 
our vanity, as is usually tlie case? for few misfortunes fall 
upon us for whicii we can be held entirely blameless. So people 
are very ready to forget many things that are disagreeable, 
as %vell as many that are unimportant. 

It is from this double cause that our memory is so short; 
anti a man's recollection of what has happened always becomes 
proporlionately shorter, the more things that liave occupied 
liim in life. The things we did in years gone by, the events 
that happeuetl long ago, ore like those objects on the coast 
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10 ih^ stafaner on his outvvord voyage, beconn; smaller 
every' minute, more unrecognisable and harder to distiugiiisli. 

Again, it sometimes happens that memory and imagination 
will call up some long past scene as vividly as if it had occurred 
only yesterdays so that tlie event in question seems to stand 
\^Ty near to the pi-esent lime* Tlie reason of this is that it is 
impossible to call up all the interveuing period in the same 
vivid way, as there is no one figure prevadiiig it >vliich can 
he taken in at a glance 5 and besides, most of the things that 
happened in that period ai'e forgotten, ajid all that remains 
of it is the general knowledge that vve liave lived tln-ough it — 
a mere notion of abstract existence, not a direct vision oi some 
piirticular experience. It is this that causes some single event 
of long ago to appear as though it look place but yesterday: the 
intervening time vanishes^ and the wliole of life looks in¬ 
credibly short. Nay, tliero are occasional inojnenu in tdd age 
^vhen w^e can scoi'cely believe that we are so advanced in yeai-s, 
or that the long past Ijhig behind ns has had atiy real existence 
— a feeling which is mainly due to the circumstance that the 
present alw'ays seen is fixed and immovable as we Icx^k at it. 
These and similar mental phenomena ai'e ultimately to be 
traced to the fact that it is not our uatxire in itself, but only 
the outward preseiitation of it, that lies in time, and that the 
present is the point of contact hemeeii the world as subject 
and the world as object*^ 

Again, why is it iliat in youth we can see no end to the 
veans that seem to lie before ns? Bectiuse w'e ai'e obliged to lind 
room for all tlie tilings we hope to attain in life. Me cram the 
years so full of pi'ojects Uial if we w'ere to try and carry them 
all out, death would come prematurely though we reached the 
age of Methuselah. 

Another reason w hy life looks so long when we aitj young, 
is that we aie apt to nieasuix^ iu length by the low years we 

^ Trtiitsliitor\ — by tills reiiiiirk Sellouttihn.iier mestiis the irill, 

whidi, fls he iirpiirs, furn^s the iiim-r renlity underlyin*' all the phtniDiiiena 
of life aiih nature, is put ip ilsell iiR^cted by tiTiiet hut tliiit, on the otlirr ^ 
liand^ tftne u neveijary for the objtfCt-iGcytloii of the **111. far the 
liresenUni in the pa^Iii" jdsenomena nf \vorhI+ liine is tlini definable 

the condition of change, and the |sresE^tit time at the nnly po'ini pf 
eoptiict hetweern reality aiul cippi'ariince. 
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liave alit^ailj Ihud. In those early yeaj's tilings ai'e new to 
and so they appear iiuportaiit} we d^vcll upon them alter they 
have happened and often call them to mind; and lluis in youth 
life seems replete w iih incident, and therefore of long duration. 

Soiuetiines we credit oiii'selves with a lotifins to be in some 
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distant sjx>t, whereas, in truth, we ai'e only longing to have 
the lime back again which we spent there — days wiien we 
were younger and freslier than >^'e ai'O iioiv. In those luuinents 
Time mocks us by wearing the mask of space; and if we travel 
to the spot, we can see how nnich ^ve iiave been deceived. 

Iherc are two ways of reaching a gieal age, both of ^vhich 
pi'Gsujijxwe a sound constitution as a conditio sine qua non. They 
may be illustrated by tivo lamps, one of i^ hicli biu'iis a long 
time with very Utile oil, because it has a very thin wick; and 
the other just as long, though it lias a very thick one, because 
llieix* is plenty oi oil to feetl it. Here, the oil is the vital energy, 
and the dilTereiicc in the w ick is the maulfold way in which 
the vital energ}' is used. 

Lp to Diir thirty-sixth year, we may be comixired, in resjiecl 
oi the way in which v\'e use our v ital energy, to |>eople who 
live on the intei'esl of their money; wliat they spend to-day, 
tJiey have again to-morrow. IhiL fretii tlic age of thirty-six 
onwards, onr posiiion is like that of the investor who liegins 
to entrench ujjom ins cajiiiaL At liret he hardly notices any 
difterence at all, as tlie gieater jiart of his exja^uises is covered 
by the iiiteix^L of his securities; and If the deficit is but slight, 
he pays no attention to it. lint the deficit goes on increasing, 
until he awakes to tlie tact lliat it is becoming more serious 
every day: his position becomes less and less secure, and he 
feels himself gnowitig |»orer and poorer, while he has no 
exjieclatioii of this drain upon Jus resources coming to an end. 
iJis fall fmm wealth to jvoverly becomes faster every mumeiit 
— like the fall ot a solid laxly in sjiace, until at last he has 
absolutely iiolhing left. A man is truly in a woeful jdighi if 
iKJth the lerhis of this coinixirison — his vital energy' and his 
wealth—really begin to melt away at one and the same time. 
It is the dread of this calamity that makes love of jmssession 
increase willi age. 
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On lliR Ollier hand, at the bcj^miiing of life — In ihe years 
before ive attain majority, and for some little time aflcmards 
—the Slate of our vital energy puts us on a level u'ith those 
who each year lay ity a part of their interest and add it to 
their capital: in other ^vords, not only does their interest coni© 
in regiilarly, hut the capital is constantly receiving additions. 
This happy condilioii of ahairs is sometimes bimight atxiiit 
— with health as with money — iinder the watclifiil care of 
some honest gviai'dian, D happy youth, and sad old age! 

Nevertheless, a man should economize his strengtit even 
ivhen he is young. Aiistotle^ observes that amongst those who 
Avere victors at Olympia only two or three gained a prize at 
two different peri<^s, once in boyliood and then again wlieii 
they came to he men, and the reason of this was that the 
premature efforts which the training involved, so completely 
exliausted their powers that they failed to last on into man¬ 
hood. As this is true of muscular, so it is stilt more true of 
nervous energy, of which all intellectual achievements are 
the manitestation. Hence, those infant prodigies —ingenia 
praecocia — the fruit of a hot-house education, who surprise 
us by their cleverness as children, afterwards turn out very 
ordinary folk. Nay, the manner in which hoys are forced into 
an early acquaintance with the ancient longues may, perhaps, 
be to blame for the dullness and lack of judgment which 
distinguish so many learned pei^ns. 

I have said iliat almost eveiy* man’s character seems to be 
specially suited to some one period of life, so that on reaching 
it the man is at his best. Some people are charming so long 
as they are young, and aftei"wards there is nothiiig attractive 
atH)ut them} others ore vigorous and active in manhood, and 
then lose all the value tliev' possess os they advance in years; 
many appear to best advantage in old age, when their character 
assumes a gentler tone, as becomes men w'ho have seen the 
world and take life easily. This is often the case with the 
French. 

This peculiarity must be due to the fact that the man’s 
character has something in it akin to the qualities of youth 
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or inniihood or old age—i>oinethiDg whicli accords witli one 
or another of tliese periods of life* or perhaps acts as a corrective 
to its special failings. 

The mariner observes the progress he makes only by the 
way in which objects on the coast fade away into the distance 
and apparently decrease In size. In the same w'ay a man 
becomes conscions that he is advancing in years when he 
finds that people older than himself begin to seem young to 
him* 

It has been already remarked that the older a man becomes^ 
the fewer are the traces left in his mind by all that he sees, 
doesi or experiences, and the cause of this has been explained. 
'Fliere is tlins a sense in w^hich it may be said that it is only 
in youth that a man lives witli a full degree of consclousnesSj 
and that he is only half alive when he is old. As the years 
advance, his consciousness of what goes on about him dwindles, 
and the things of life hiiir}^ by ’ivitlinut making any impiiessiDn 
upon him, Just as none is made by a ivork of art seen for the 
thousarickli time. A man does what liis hand finds to do, and 
afteiwards he does not know- whether he has done it or not- 

As life becomes moi^ and fuore nnconsclous the nearer it 
approaches the point at which all consciousness ceases, the 
coulee of time itself seems to increase in rapidity. In childhood 
all the things and circnmsiances of life are novel^ and that is 
siifHcient to awake us to the full consciousness of existence: 
Jience, at that age, the day seems of such immense length. 
The same thing happens when we are travelling: one month 
seems longer then than four spent at home. Still, though time 
seems to last longer when we are young or on a journey, the 
sense of novelty doe^ not prevent it from now' and then in 
reality hanging heavily' upon mir huiids under both these cir¬ 
cumstances, at any rate more than is the case when we are 
old or staying at home. But the intellect gradually becomes 
so Iiibbefl eIow'ii and blunted by long habituation to such 
sensations that things have a constant tendency to produce 
less and less impression upon us as they pass by; and this makes 
time seem increasingly leas important, and therefore shorter 
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ill ditraliou: the horn's of the boy are longer than the days 
i)f the old man. Accordinglvi time goes faster and faster the 
longer we live, like a ball rolling down hill. Or, to take another 
example; as in a revolving disc, the further a |)oitit lies from 
the centre, the nioic rapid is its rate of piogi^’ssion, so it is 
in the wheel of life; the further you stand from the beginning, 
ihe faster time moves for you. Hence it may be said that as 
far as concerns the iininediatje sensation that time makes upon 
our minds, the length of any given yeiir is in direct pro^rtbn 
to the number of times it will divide our ivliole life; for 
instance, at the age of fifty the year appeai-s to us only oiie- 
lenth as long as it did at the age of five. 

This variation in the rate at which time apjjears to move, 
exeicises a niotsl decided influence upon the i^hole nature of 
our existence at every period of it. First of all, it causes child- 
liood—even though it embrace only a span of fifieen years— 
to seem the longest period of life, and therefore llie I'ichest 
ill reminiscences. Next, it brings it almut ibat a man is apt 
to be bored pist in pi-oporiion as he is young, flonsider, fur 
instance, that constant need ut occupation whether it is work 
or play—that is shown by children: if they come to an end of 
both work and play, a terrible feeling of buiedoin ensues. JN cn 
ill youili people are by no means free from this tendency, and 
dread the horn's w hen they have nothing to do. As niaiih^l 
iippi-oaches, buiedom disappeai-Si and old men lind the time 
too short when their days lly past them like arrows fixnn a 
bow. Of couise, I must be understood to sj>eak of nmi, not 
of decrepit brutes, U'ith this increased rapidity of time, bore¬ 
dom nioslly passes away as we advance in lifej and as the 
passions witli all their attendant pin are then laid asleep, the 
biinlen of life is, on the whole, appreciably lighter in later 
years than in youth, provided, of course, that healtJi remains. 
So it is that the period immediately preceding the weakness 
and tmubles of old age, receives the name of a man’s be^ years. 

That may he a true apijellation, in view of the comfortable 
feeling which those years bringi but for all that the yeafs of 
youth, when our toiisciousness is lively and open to eveiy sort 
of impression, have this privilege—that then the seeds are 
sown and the buds come lortli; it is the springtime of the 
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iiiuuL Ucep truths may be jjeixoived, but cuti never be ex* 
cogitated—tlm h to say, ilie first knowledge of them h 
immediate, called fortli b}‘ some momentary impression. Tiiis 
knowledge is of such a kind as to be attainable only ivhen the 
impressions are strong, lively and deep; and if we are to be 
actiuaiiited wiib deep truths, eveiything depi'nds upon a 
proj>er use of our early years. In later life, we may be better 
able to work ujxm other people—upon the world, because our 
natures are then iinished and rounded, off, and no more a prey 
to fresh views; but then the world is less able to work upon 
us. These are tlie yeai-s of action and achievement; while youtli 
is the time for forming fundaniental conceptions, and laying 
down the gioimdwork of thought. 

In youth it is tile outward aspect of ihiiTgs that most engages 
US; while in age, thought or reflection is the pj'edominatiiig 
quality of the miiid. Hence, youth is the lime for ix)etry, and 
age is more inclined to philosophy. In practical affairs it is the 
same: a man shapes his resolutions in youth more by tlic 
impression that the outward world makes u|)on him; whereas, 
when he is old, it is thought that determines his actions. This 
is partly to be explained by tlie fact that it is only when a man 
is old that the results of outward observation are piesent in 
sufficient numbers to allow of their being classified according 
to the ideas they represent—a process wliich in Its turn causes 
those ideas to be more fully understood in all their bearings, 
and the exact value and amount of trust to be placed in them, 
fixed and deterioined; while at the same time lie has grown 
accustomed to the impressions produced by the various pheno- 
iiiena of life, and their effects on him are no longer what 
they ivere. 

Contr^inljs in youth, the impie^sbris tliat things make, that 
IS to s^y I tlic outv^ard aspects of Iife^ ^ire so overpowering!v 
strong, especially in I he case of jietiple of lively and imaginative 
dimpositionj, that they vieiv the world like a picture| and their 
chief concern is the figure they cut in it, the appearance they 
present; nay, tiiey are unaware of the extent to which this is 
the case. It is a quality of mind that shows itself—if in no 
other way—in that personal vanity, and that love of fine 
clothes, ^vhich distinguish young jieople. 
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Tlieic can be no doubt tliat the inieUectiial powers are most 
capable of enduring great and siistained efforts in youth, up 
to the age of tljirty-five at latest; from which period their 
strength begins to decline, though verj' gradually. Still, the 
later years of life, and even old age itself, ore not without their 
intellectual compensation. It Is only then that a man can be 
said to be really rich in ex|ienence or in learning; he has tlieji 
had lime and opportunity cnongh to enable liini to see and 
think over life from all its sides; he has been able to compare 
one thing with another, and to discover itoints of contact ami 
connecting links, so that only then ai-e the true relations of 
things rightly iiiidei*stood. Further, in old age thei'e comes an 
increased depth in the knowledge that was acquired in youth; 
a man has now many more illustrations of any Ideas he may 
have attained; things which lie thought he knew when lie 
was young, he now' knows in reality. And besides, his range 
of knowledge is wider; and in whatever direction it extends, 
it is thorough, and therefore formed into a consistent and 
connected whole; whereas in youlU knowledge Is always 
defective and fragmentary. 

A complete and adequate notion of life can never Ijc attained 
by anyone who does not reach old age; for it is only the old 
man w'ho sees life whole and knows its natural coui’se; it is 
only he wlio Is acquainted — and this is most tuiportaiit — ^not 
only with its entrance, like the i-est of mankind, but with its 
exit too; so lliat he alone has a fidl sense of its utter vanity: 
w'hiUt the others never cease to lal>onr under the falsi* notion 
that everj'ihing will come right in the end. 

On the otlier hand, there is more conceptive power in youth, 
and at that time of life a man can make moi'o out of the little 
that he knows. In age, judgment, penetration and thorough- 
ness predoniinate. Youth is the time for amassing the material 
tor a know led»e of the world that shall be distinctive and 
per nil or — for an original view of life, in otlier words, the 
legacy that a man of genius leaves to his fellow men; it is, 
however, only in later years that he l)ecoines master ofjiis 
niateridL Accordingly it will be found ihai, as a rule, a great 
writer gives his best work to the world when he is alioul fifty 
years of age, Ilut thougli the li'ee of knowdodge must reach 
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its iLiil lieight bcfort^ it can bear fruiti tlie joots of it lie in 
youth. j : 

Every generation, no matter how paltry its charact^, thinks 
itself much wiser tlian the one immediately preceding it, let 
olfine those that aie more remote. It is just the sanie ^vith the 
diflei'emt perirxls in a man's life; and yet often, in the one 
case no less than in the other, li is a mistaken opinion. In the 
years of physical growth, when our powers of mind and our 
stores of knowledge are receiving daily additions, it becomes 
a habit for to-day to look down with contempt upon yesterday. 
The habit strikes root, and remains even after the intellectual 
powers have begun to decline—^^vhen to-day should rather look 
np with respect to yesterday^ So it is that w'e often unduly dc-^ 
preciate the achievemejitsas well asthepidgmentsof our youth. 

This seems the place for making the geneml observation, 
that, although in its main qualities a maii^s intellect or head, 
as well as his cfiaracter or beari^ is innate, yet the former is 
by no means so nna Iter able in its nature as the latter. The fact 
is that the intellect is subject to Yevy many transformations* 
which, as a rule, do not fail to make their actual appearancej 
and this is so, partly^ because the intellect lias a df^ep foundation 
in the pliysique, and partly because the material with which 
it deals is given in experience. And so, from a physical point 
of view, we find that if a uian has any ]>ecuUar power, it first 
gradually increases in strength until it readies its acme, after 
which it enters upon a path of slow decadence, until it ends 
in imbecility. But, on the other hand, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that the material which gives employment to a 
nian^s powers and keeps them in activity—the subject-matter 
of thought and knowledge, experience, intellectual attain¬ 
ments, the practice of ^eing to the bottom of things, and so 
a perfect mental vision, form in themselves a mass which 
continues to increase in siie^ until the time comes when weak¬ 
ness shows itself, and the man’s powers suddenly faih The 
way in which these two distinguishable elements combine in 
the same nature—the one absolutely unalterable, and the other 
subject to change in two directions opposed to each other— 
e^cplains the variety of mental altitude and the dissimilarity of 
value which attach to a man at different periods of life. 
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The 5 ame truth timy be more broadly expressed by saying 
that the first forty years of life furnish the text^ while the 
remaining thirty supply the oommentaryj and that without 
the commentary" we are unable to understand aright the true 
sense and coherence of the text, together witli tlie moral it 
contains and all the subtle application of which it admits. 

Towards the dose of life^ much the same thing happens as 
at the end of a bal masqud —the masks are taken oE Then yon 
can see w ho the people really are, with whom you have come 
into contact in your passage ilirough tlie world* For by the 
end of life characters have come out in their true lights actions 
have borne fruit, achievements have been rightly appreciated» 
and all shams have fallen to pieces. For this, Time was in every 
case requisite. 

But the mwt curious fact is that it is also only towards the 
close of life that a man really recognizes and ruiderstands his 
own true self—the aims and objects he has followed in life, 
more especially the kind of relation in which he has stood to 
otliier people and to the world* It will often happen that as 
a result of this knowledge, a man will have to assign him¬ 
self a lower place than he formerly thought was his due* But 
there ai'e exceptions to this rulej and it will occasionally be 
the case that he will take a higher position than he had before. 
This w ill be owing to the fact that he had no adequate notion 
of the bareness of the world, and that he set up a higher aim 
for iiimself than w‘as followed by the rest of mankind* 

The progress of life shows a man the stuff of which he is 
made. 

It is customary^ to call youth the happy, and age the sad 
jiart of life. This w'onJd be true if it wei'e the passions that 
made a man happy* Youth is swayed to ami fro by them^ and 
they give a gi*eat deal of |>ain and little pleasure* In age the 
passions cool and leave a man at rest, and then forthwith his 
iniud takes a contemplative toiie^ the intellect is set free and 
attains the upper hand. And since, in itself, intellect is beyond 
the range of pain, a iiian feels happy just in so far as dais , 
ititellcct is the predominating part of him* 

It need only be remembered that all pleasure is negative, 
and that piiiii is ptjsitive in lU iiatuix*, in order to sue that tlie 
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pusi^iuits can never be a ^jOitix'e uf liappiiiei^, and tbai a^ is 
not the less to be envied on the ground that many pleasures 
arc denied it. For evety sort of pleasure is never anything 
more than the quielive of some need or longing; and that 
pleasure should come to an end as soon as the need ceases, 
is no nioie a stibject of complaint than that a man cannot go 
on eating after he has had ins dinner, or fall asleep again after 
a good night’s rest. 

So far fixmi youth being the happiest period of life, there 
is iniicli more truth in the remark made by Plato, at tiie 
Viegiiiiiiiig of the Repjtbiic^ that the prixe should rather be 
given to old age, because then at last a man is fi-ecd from tiie 
aiiiiual }iassiun which has hitherto never ceased to distjuiet 
him. Nay, it may even bo said that the countless and manifold 
liuinoiii's which have their somce in this |iassioii, and the 
emotions that spring from it, produce a mild state of madness: 
and this lasts as long as the man is subject to the spell of the 
impulse—^this evil spirit, as it were, of which there is no 
riddance—so that he never really becomes a reasonable Wing 
until the passion is extinguislied. 

There is no doubt tliat, in general, and aprl from individual 
circumstances and jiarlicular dispositions, youth is marked hy 
a certain melancholy and sadness, while genial sentiments 
attach to old age; and the reason of this is nothing but the 
fact that the young mat] is still under the service, nay, tlie 
forced labour, imposed by that evil spirit, which scarcely ever 
leavcs him a moment to himself. To this source may be traced, 
directly or indirectly, almost all and every ill that befalls or 
menaces numkind. 1 he old man is genial and cheerful because, 
after long lying in the bonds of passion, he can now move 
abotit in freedom. 

Ntil], it slioiild not be forgotten that, when this jttissiot) is 
extinguished, tiic true kernel of life is gone, and mithing 
ixmiaiiis but tlie liollow shell; or, fram another |)oiiit of view, 
life then becomes like a comedy, which, Wguii by real actors, 
is coiitimied and brought to an end by automata dressed in 
their clothes. 

However that may be, youth is the petitKl of unrest, and 
age of repose; and from that very cireninstance, the relative 
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tiegree of pleasure belonging to each may be iiiferretl. The 
child stretches out its little hands in the eager desire to seize 
all the pretty things that meet its sight, charmed by the world 
because all its senses are still so young and fresh. Much the 
same thing happens with the youllu and he displays greater 
energj' in his quest. He, too, is charmed by all the pretty 
ilungs and tlie many pleasing shapes that surit>mid hhoj and 
forthwith his imagination conjures up pleasures which the 
world can never realize. So he is filled with an ardent desii'e 
for lie kntnvs not what delights—robbing liirn of all rest and 
making happiness impossible. But when old age is reached, 
all this IS over and done >vith, prtly because the blood runs 
cooler and the senses are no longer so easily allured^ jiartly 
because experience has shown the Lnie value of things and 
the futility of pleastire, thereby illusion has Ijeeu gi'adually 
dispelled, and the strange fancies and prejudices which pre¬ 
viously concealed or distorted a free and true view of the 
world, have been dissipated and jiut to highly with the I'csult 
that a man can now get a juster and cleai-er view, and see 
things os they are^ and also in a lueastire attain more or less 
insight into the nullity of all tiling on this earth. 

It is this that gives almost every old man, no niatler how 
ordinary his faculties may be, a certain tincture nf wisdom, 
which distingitishes him from the young. But the cliief result 
of all this change is the peace of mind that ensues — ^a great 
element of happiness, and, in fact, the condition and essence 
of it. While tlie young man fancies that there is a vast amount 
of gootl things in the world, if he could only come at them, 
the old man is steeped in the truth of the Preacher’s words, 
that <ilt tfu/igs i-mdiy — know ing that, however gilded the 

shellp the mit is hollow. 

In these later ycai^s, and not l>efore, a man comes to a true 
appreciation of ilorace’s ntaxini: Nil admimn. Ho is directly 
atid sincerely convinced of the vanity of eveiything and that 
all the glories of the world are as notliing: liis illusions tire • 
gone. He is no more beset with the idea that there is any 
particular amount of happiness anywhere, in the palace or in 
the cottage, any more than he himself enjoys when he is free 
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frotti Irodily or luental paiu. The \vor3dly distinclio^is of great 
and small, high and low, exist for him no longer; and in thi^ 
blwsfiil state of mind the old man may look down with a 
smile upon all false notions. He is completely undeceived, and 
knows that whatever be done to adorn Imrnan life and 
deck it out in finer)', its pa]tr>- character will soon show 
through the glitter of its surroundings; and that, paint and 
be)ew'el it as one may, it remains eveiywhere much the same 
—an existence w^hich has no true value except in freedom 
from pain, and Is never to he estimated by the presence of 
pleasure, let alone, then, of display^^ 

Disillusion is the chief chai'acteristic of old agej for by that 
time tlie fictions are gone which gave life its charm and spurred 
on the mind to aciivitj^j the splendours of the world have been 
proved null and vaiii^ its l)Oinp, grandeur and magnificence 
are faded. A man has then found out that behind most of the 
thingi^ he wants, and most of the ]deasures he longs for, there 
is very little after all^ and so he comes by degrees to see that 
our existence is all empty and void. It is only when he is 
sc^vciity year's old that he quite understands the first words of 
the Preacberi and this again ex]rlains why it is that old men 
are sometimes fi'etful and momse. 

It is often sard that the common lot of old ago is disease and 
weariness of life. Disease is by no means essential to old age; 
especially w'here a really long span of years is to be atlained; 
for as life goes on, the conditions of health and disorder tend 
to increase — crescente uita, cresett .tamias et morbus. And as 
far as weariness or boredom is concerne<l, ! have statetl above 
why old age is even less exp/sed to that form of evil than 
youth- Nor is boredom by any means to be taken as a necessary 
accompniment of that solitude, w Inch, for reasons that do not 
require to be explained, old age certainly cannot escape it is 
rather the fate that awaits those who have never known any 
other pleasures but the gratification of the senses and the 
delights of society — who have left their minds unenlightened 
and their faculties unmted. It is quite true that the intellectual 
faculties decline with tlie approach of old age;, but where they 
were originally stmng, thei^ will always he enough left to 
^ Cr. tfnnife, Epht.^ J, 12, I--!. 
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u)iubat llie onslaught of boredonu Aud th€ii again ^ as I have 
said^ experience, knowledge, reflection, and skill in dealing 
witli men, combine to give an old man an increasingly accurate 
insight into tlie ways of the wi>rld| his judgment becomes 
keen and lie alia ins a coherent view of lifej hk menial vision 
embraces a wider range. Constantly finding ncAv uses for his 
stores of knowledge and adding to them at every opportimitj', 
he inaiiuaiiis uninterrupted! that inAvard process of self-educa¬ 
tion which gives employiiieiit and satisfaction to the mind, 
and thus forms the due reward of all its efforts. 

All this serves in some measure as o compensation for 
decreased intellectual power. And besides, Time, as 1 have 
i^markecl, seems to go much inoi'e quickly ^vlicn we are 
advanced in years^ and this is in itself a preventive of boredom, 
rherc is no great liarni in the fact tliat a ruau's bodily strength 
decreases in old age, unless, indeed, he requires it to iiiEike 
a living. To be poor when one is old, is a great misforUine. 
If a man is secure fiom that, and retains his health, old age 
iTitiy be a verj'' passable time of life. Its chief necessity is to be 
comfortable and well ofFj and, in consequence, money is then 
prized more than ever, because it is a substitute for failing 
strength. Deserted by Venus, the old man likes to turn to 
Bacchus to make hint merry. In the place of wanting to see 
things, to travel and learn, comes the desire to speak and 
teach. It is a piece of good furtniie if the old man retains some 
of his love of study or of music or of the theatre—il, in general, 
he is still sonie^vhat susceptible to the things aliout liim^ as U, 
indeed, tlie case with some j>eople to a very late age. At that 
time of life, whai a Mint hiis IH huftself is of greater advantage 
to him than ever it was before. 

riiere can be no doubt that most people who have never 
l>eGn anvthing hut didl and stupid, become more and more 
of automata as they glow old, I hey have always thought, said 
and done tire same things as their neighbours^ and nothing 
that happens nmv can change their disposition, or make iheni 
act otherwise. To talk to old people of this kind is like writing 
on the suTid^ if you produce any inijin^ession at all, it is gone 
iilmost irniiii'iliately; old age is liere uOlhing but the capal 
morliium of life—ail that is essential to iiianhooil is gone. 
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'llieixi are coses in wliicli Jiatiiit; supjjJies a ihird set of Leelli 
ill oUl agei thereby o]ii:jareiuly deuion&ti-aung the fact that 
that periticl of life is a second eliiidliocKh 

It is cci'toinlj a \ery melancholy thing that all a man's 
faculties tend to waste cnwiiy as he grows old^ and at a rate 
that increases in rapidit}': but still, this is a net^sstxrvj nay 
a beneficial aiTangenieiil, as uthenvise death, for which it is a 
]n'eparulion, would be too liard to bear. So tlio greatest boon 
tliat follows the attain men t of extreme old age is eutfuimsia 
—an easy death, not ushered in by disease, and free from all 
jiifiii and struggle,1 For let a man live as long as he nmy, lie 
is never conscious of any nioiiiejit but the pi'esent, one and 
indivisihlej and in those late years the mind loses more every^ 
day by sheer forgetfulness tltaii ever it gains auesv. 

d’he main dilTereiice between youth and age will always 
be that youth looks fonvard to life, and old age to death; and 
lliat \yhile the one has a short past and a long fuuire before 
it, tlie case is just the opposite witli the other. It is quite true 
that when a man is old, to die is the only thing that aivaits 
him; while if lie is young, lie may ex]>ect to Uvei and the 
c^tieslion arises, Inch of the two fates is the more liazardou!?] 
and if life is not a matter which, on the whole, it is better 
to have behind one ihan before? Does not the Preacher say^ 
{he day de/iih [f 5 fitter] dian the day one^s birth?^ It is 
certainly a rash thing to wish for long life;® for, as the Spanish 

* Sec 0 dt ah If'ilh umi bk. II, ch. 41, for a further 

dv^crijjliois uf tlib Imppy end lo life. 

= Eitrlcst.isles L 

* 1 he life of mail rdiinot^ 5^trtctly speaking, ho eailt^l either or 

liiicc it is the uIiIiiuLl' st^ndonj hy ^vhlch diar^lion of time in regaul 
to flil i>tlier things Li mea^oredr 

111 DTii.^ of the VediL dpufihhaJf {OtipaMiat, II) the iiaiurai ut 

hiiiiwn life is pul doivn at arit.‘ hmuireil ypars. And 1 believe tin* to be 
tight. I hii^c □bi.Linwl, ai a mntter uf fiicl, ibiit it h only people ^vlio 
rxccwl the ul ninety ivlio ditaiii rjrf/^*jrt£Xi(|ii^w|]o ilk-, thiit lo say, 
yf no di«eue, lapaple^y or cxinvulsion. and jiass away without agony ui 
iiiiy sort; iiaii , taHo *ojiiL'-Ljine^ even show nu pallor, but eS-pire generdlly 
in ^ silling attitude, iiiul ofleii after a rneal^Hirf 1 jiiay say, dimply ctase 
lo live rather than dk*- Jo eojrie to end before ihe age of ninelVi 

means lo die of dkease, in oUier words, preiiiaturely. 

Now the Old Teslament (Psialmfi xc. 10) puls the limit of Lmman life 
ill seventy, and if it is very long, at eightv vears^ and what is more 
iiDlicefllde still, liemiiolus (i, 32 and ili. 22) sav e Ehe same thing. IJiit this 
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ptcpvtrrb iici* k| il ioean^ lu luuLh -Quitu larga lida 
rive imicho mal vide. 

A 111 all’s individual career is iiotj as Astiology u 1 $Ues tu 
make out, lo be predicted fixini observation of the planets; but 
the cxiurse of iiuiiian life in general, as far as tlie various 
jjeriuds of it are concerned, niay be likened lo the suoccssiun 
of tlie planGts: so that we may be s«ud to pass under the 
iiillnetice of each one of them in turn. 

At ten Merciiiy is in llie ascendant; and at that age, a man, 
like this planel, is characterized by extreme inobilily nitliin 
a iiariow spheiCj ^vlierc irilles have a great efltfCt ujKrn Jiiiii; 
but under the guidance of so crafty and eloquent a gotl, lie 
easily makes great progi'css. Fe/ius begins lier s^vay tin ring 
his twentieth year, and then a man is ^vlioHy given up to 
the love of women. At thirty, Mars conies to the frmn, and 
he is now all energv^ and strength—da ring, pugnacious and 
a nogam. 

When a man roaches tlie age of foriy, he is under the rule 
of the four Asiermdsi that is to say, his life has gained some¬ 
thing in extension. He is frugal^ in other words, by tlie help 
of Cerent be favoui-s what is useful^ he has his own hear tin 
by the inhiience of f esia; Pallas has taught him lhat whicJi 
is tiecessaiy for him to knovv^ and his Avife—iiis Mmo —^rnles 
as the mistress of liis house.* 

But at the age of lifty, Jtt/mer is the dominant inlltieiice. 

is wrvng; and the error is due siin|jly to a rough Rm\ siipvrridal esUriiate 

the resulu of daily experience. For if the naUiral lengtfi of life were 
from seventy to eighty years, people would die, about that time, of mere 
old age. ?{oiv this U- L-ertainly not the case. If they die then, they die, ILfce 
youiiger people, o/and disease is soniething abiiornial. Tliciftforv 
it is not natural to die at that age. It is only when they arc betivcen 
ninety and a liunJre«l that peoph? die of ohi age; die, I mean, ^villioiit 
suffering fropu any dl^eoie, or showing any special signs of their coiiditiorip 
such as a stru^^ijlej cleaLh-raltle, convulsion, palbr—the absence of all 
which Constitutes I'lie natural length of human life is a 

liumlrctl years; and in assigning that liiuit the L'p^uiiifhadjt are rlght^oncc 
more. ' * * 

^ The other asteroids Aviiich Jiave been dis^covereil hlncep are an inno- 
A^ation, anil I ^hall have iiulhing to do wiih them. My relation to them 
is that of tiae professors of pliUosophy to me—1 ignore thenip Inxrausctliey 
do not suit my ImmIi. 

A^Vkuf 
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CUUNiiLLb AND MAMMS 


At tliat peiiud u man lias outlived most of his coutempordi'ies, 
and lie can feel himself superior to the generation about hiiti> 
He is still in the full enjojuient of liis strength, and rich in 
experience and kno^vledge; and if he has any power and posi- 
rion of his own, he is endmved with authority over all who 
stand in his immediate surruumlings. He is no more inclined 
to receive orders from others; he wants to take contmand 
himseir Tlie work most suitable to him now b to guide and 
rule within bis own spliere. This is the point w'here Jupiter 
culniinates, and where the man of fifty years is at his beet< 

Then comes Saturn, at about the age of sixty, a weight as 
of lead, dull and slow; 

but oW ffiiks, trtany feign as th^ u.viv deati; 

Um/ iel^y, slow, heavy and pnle as lead.^ 

Last of all, Uranus^ or, as the saying is, a man goes to 
heaven. 

I cannot find a place for Ne//tufic, as this planet lias been 
very thoughtlessly named; because I may not call it as it should 
be called—Otherwise I should point out how Beginning 
and End meet together, and how closely and intimately hires 
is connected with Ueatli; how Orcus, or Ament lies, as the 
Egyptians called him,^ is not only the receiver but the 
giver of all things— ^afi^voiv khw Death is tlie great 

reservoir of Life. Every thing comes from Orcus—everytliing 
tliat is alive now was once there. Could we but understand the 
gi eat trick by w hich that is done, all would he clear! 

I Rortwa and Juliet, Art 11, K, V. ■ Ptutarcli, De Isidf et Odridf, eb. 
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RELIGION: 

A DI/VLOGUE 

Dcmopheles: lietwcen ourselves, my ileur fellow, I don't caie 
about the way j'OU. soitieiimcs have of exlubitmg your taleiit 
for philosophy! you make religion e subject for sarcastic 
remarks, and even for open ridicule. Everyone tlunks his 
religion sacred, and tliercfore you ought to respect it, 

Philalethi's.- I'liat doesn’t followl i don’t see why, because 
oilier jyeople are simpletons, I should have anj regard for a 
pack of lies. I respect truth every'ivhere, and so 1 can’t respect 
wliat is opposed to it. My maxim is P'igeai veritas et pereat 
mittidus^ like the lawyers’ Fiat ustitia ei pereat mmdus. Every 
profession ought to have an analogpus device. 

Demopfteles: riien I suppose doctors should say i m/it pilidac 
et pereat miaidus —■there wouldn’t he much difficulty about 
thatl 

Pfulaleifiesi Heaven forbid! You must uke everything cum 

grano salis, . . 

Dcmopheles; Exactly! tliat’s why I want you to take leligion 
cum grotto salis. I want you to see tiiat you must meet the 
requirements of the people according to the measure of their 
comprehension, \^^lere you have masses of people, of crude 
su^ptibilities and clumsy intelligence, sordid in their pursuits 
and sunk in drudgery, religion provides the only nieans^ of 
piticiaiming and making them feel the high import of life. 
For the average man takes an interest, primarily, in notliiug 
but what will satisfy his physical needs and liankeriugs, and 
beyond lliis, give him a little amusement and pastime. 
Foundei-s of religion and philosophei-s come into tlie world 
to rouse him from his stupor and point to the lofty ttiti-Vtijig , 
of existence; philosophers for the few, the emancipated, foun¬ 
der of religion for tlie many, for humanity at large. For, as 
your friend Plato has said, the multitude can’t be philosophers, 
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and yon i>}ionldzi’t fi>rg;ot tliat. Religion J6 Ihc mctapliysicH of 
the massesj by all means let them keep it; let it therefore 
command external respect, for to discredit it is to take it away. 
Just as they have popular poetry’, and the popular wisdom of 
j>r<n erljs, sti they imisi have ^loimlar mctaphysic-s t(X>: for man' 
kind absolutely needs an ifiterpret/t(ion nf lifet and this, again, 
ino>t he siiitefi to jiojnilai' comprehension, Conseyiientiv, tliis 
inLerpieintioii is always an allegorical investiture of tin* truth; 
and in practical life and in its effects cm the feelings, that is 
to say, as a rule of action and as a comfort and consolation 
ill snli'ering and death, it accomplishes jierhaps just as much 
iw the truth itself could achieve if we possessed it. l>on’t take 
olTeiice at its unkempt, groti'sqiie and apparently absurd fornif 
for with your education and learning, you have no idea of 
the roundabout ways by u hiih j>eople in their crude state ha\ e 
to 1‘eceive their knowledge of deep truths. The various religions 
are only various forms in which the truth, which taken by 
itself U above their comprehension, is grasped and realized hv 
the nnissesf and triuli becomes inseparable from tfiese forms, 
riierefore, my dear sir, tionh take it amiss if 1 say that to 
make a mockeiy of these forms is Ijoth shallow and unjust. 

Philah'thi'g; Hut isn’t it every bit as shallow and unjust to 
demand that there shall be no other system of inetajdiysics but 
I Ins one, evil out as it is to suit tlie requirements and com- 
jirehensioii of the masses? that its doctrines shall l>e the limit 
of hvmuin specvilation, the standanl of all thought, so that the 
metaphysics of the few, the etuancipiited, as you call tfiem, 
inu'^t he devoted only to confirming, sti'engthening, and ex¬ 
plaining the metaphysics of the masses? that the highest powers 
of hutiiaii intelligence shall remain unused and undeveloped, 
t'\<m be nippetl in the bud, in order that their activity may not 
thwart the popular rnetajihysics? And isn’t this just the very 
claim v\hich religion sets up? Isn't it a little too much to have 
tolerance and delicate forbearance pi^eaclied by what is in¬ 
tolerance and cruelty itself? lliiuk of the hei^tical tribunals, 

, in<jv,?-iLioti>, religious wars, crusades, Socrates' cup of poison, 
Brunc/s and V.anini’s <leath in the llames! Is all vh1.s to-day 
quite a thing of t he past? How can gentiine philosophical effort, 
sinceie search after truth, the noblest colling of the noblest 
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lueii, be let uiiil Imidered nioie coiupleleJy l)ian by a cou- 
ventional system of metaphysics enjoying a State monopoly, 
tlie principles of whicli are impressed into evety itead in earliest 
youth so earnestly, so deeply, and so firmly, that, unless llie 
mind is miraculously elastic, they remain indelible. In this way 
the groundwork of all healthy reason is once for all deranged; 
that is to say, tlie capacity for original thought and unbiased 
judgment, which is weak enough in itself, is, in regard to those 
subjects to which it migbl be applied, for ever paralysed and 
ruined. 

DemopheU's: Which means, I suppose, that people have 
arrived at a couviciion which they won't give up in order to 
embrace yours instead. 

PhilaU’tfies: Ahl If it were only a conviction based on insight. 
'1 hen one could bring argutnents to bear, and the battle would 
be fought ivith equal weapons. But leiigioiis adrnilledly appeal, 
not to conviction as tlie result of argunieul, but to belief as 
demanded by revelation. And as tfie capacity for believing is 
strongest in childhood, special care is tiikeii to make sim? of 
this tender age. This has nnich more to do with the doctrines 
of belief taking root than threats and reports of miracles. If, 
in early' childhood, certain fundainental views and doctrines 
are paraded with unusual solemnity, and on air of the greatest 
earnestness never before visible in anything else; if, at the 
same time, the jwssibiliiy of a doubt about them be completely 
|iassed over, or touched uiKUi only to indicate that doubt is the 
first step to eternal j>erditioii, the residtliig impression will be 
so deep that, as a rule, that is, in almost every case, doubt 
about them will be almost as impossible as doubt about one's 
own e.xistence. Hardly one in ten iliousaiid will have the 
strength of inind to ask liimself seriously and earnestly — is 
that true? To call sucli as can do it strong minds, cspt'its forts^ 
is a description apter than is generally sup^Kised. But for the 
ordinarv mind tliere is notlting so absurd or revolting but what, 
if inculcated in that way, the strongest belief in it will strike 
root. If, for example, the killing of a heretic or iiifidet' 
essential to the future salvation of his soul, almost everyone 
would make it tlie chief event of his life, and in dying would 
draw consolation and strength frein the remembrance tliat 
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ho had succeeded. As a matter of fach aliiiusl every SpauiaJxl 
111 days gone by vised to look vipon an auta-da-Ji as the most 
pious of all acts and one most agreeable to God. A parallel to 
this may be found in the uny in which tlie Thugs (a religious 
sect ill India, suppressed a short time ago by the Ivnglish, who 
executed numbci’s of them) e.\press their sense of religion and 
their veneration for the godiless Kali^ they lake every oppor¬ 
tunity of murdering their friemls and travelling companions, 
with the object of getting possession of their goods, ami hi the 
serious conviction that they are thereby doing a praiseworthy 
action, conducive to their eternal welfare.^ The power of 
religious dogma, when inculcated early, is such as to stifle 
conscience, compassion and rinully every feeling of humanity- 
But if you want to see with your own ey^ ami close at hand 
what timely inoculation of lieiief will accomplish, look at the 
Eiiglislu Here is a nation favoured before all othei's by uature; 
endowed, more than all othets, with discernnieiit, intelligence, 
power of judgnient, strength of character:; look at them, abase 
and made ridiculous, beyond all otheis, by their stupid eccle¬ 
siastical superstition, which appean; amoiigsi their other abil- 
ties tike a fixed idea or monoinanla, Kor this they liave to 
thank the circumstance that education is in the hands of the 
clerg)', vvhose endeavour it is to irnpiiess all tlie articles of 
belief, at the earliest age, in a way that amounts to a kind of 
jiaralysis of the brainy this in its turn expresses itself all their 
life in an idiotic bigoby, which makes otherwise luosi sensible 
and intelligent people amongst them degrade themselves so 
that one caidt make head or tail of them. If you consider how 
essiuitial to such a masterpiece is inoculation in the lender age 
of childhCMKl, the missionary system appears no longer only as 
the acme of humau ini]»i‘iuiiity, arrogance and impertinence, 
but also os an absurdity, if it doesn’t ooiifine itself to nations 
which are still in their infancy, like CalTii-s, MoltenloU, South 
Sea Islanders, etc. Amongst these races it is successful^ but in 
India the Brahmans treat the discourses of the missionaries 
, vkli L'tilitemjituous smiles uf approbation, or simply shrug 
their shouldei'S- And one may say generally that the prosely- 

I Cf. IJIwitmtioiis of the hulory jiiil prAclice of ibe Thii^«, I^ouiloii, 
18S7; llie Edi/thurgh CMober-Januttry, l85<i-57. 
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tisilig efforts of tlie missionaries in Indio, in spite of the most 
advantageous facilities, are, as a rule, a failure. An authentic 
report in Vol. XXI of the j^siahc Journal (1826) states that 
after so many years of missionary activity not more than three 
liundred living converts were to be found in the whole of 
India, where the population of the English possessions alone 
comes to one iiiindred ami Jifteen millions^ and at the same 
time it is admitted that the Cliristian converts are distinguished 
for their extreme immorality, liiree hundred venal and 
hriiied souls out of so rnany millions! There is no evidence that 
things have gone better with Chiistionity in India since then,, 
in spite of the fact that the missionaries are now trying, con¬ 
trary to stipiUation and in schools exclusively designed for 
secular English instruction, to work upon the children’s minds 
ns thej' please, in order to smuggle in Christianity^ against 
which the Hindoos are most jealously on their guard. .\s I 
have said, childhood is the time to sow tlie seeds of belief, and 
not manhood^ more especially where an earlier faitli has taken 
root. An acquired conviction such as is feigned by adults is, 
as a rule, only the mask for some kind of personal interest. 
And it is the feeling that this is almost }>ound to be the cose 
which makes a man ^vho lias changed his religion in mature 
years an object of contempt to most people everywhere^ who 
(bus show that they look upon religion, not as a matter of 
reasoned conviction, but merely as a belief inoculated in child¬ 
hood, before any test can be applied. And that they are right 
in their view of religion is also obvious from the way in which 
Tiot only the masses, who are blindly credulous, hut also the 
clergy of every religion, who, as such, liave faithfully and 
zealously studied its sources, fouiiJations, dogmas and disputed 
]X)ints, cleave as a body to tho religion of their particular 
countiy'^ consequently for a minister of one religion or con¬ 
fession to go over to another is tlie rarest thing in the world. 
The Catholic clergy, for example, ore fully convinced of the 
truth of all the tenets of their Church, ond so are the Pjpt^tant 
clergy of theirs, and both defend the principles of their cr^^s ' 
with like zeal. And yet the conviction is governed merely by 
the countty native to each; to the South fievman ecclesiastic 
tlie truth fif the Catholic dogma is quite obvious, to the North 
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German, the Pi^tc^taiit. If, then, these couvicitoiis are based 
on objective reasons, the reasons must be climatic, and thrive, 
like plants, some only here, some only there. The convictions 
of those who are thus locally convinced are taken on trust and 
believed by the masses ever>'iivhere, 

fkmophcles: ^^^pll, no harm is done, and It doesn’t make any 
ix>al difference. As a fact, Protestantism is more suited to the 
north, Catholicism to the south. 

F*hila(elhes: So it seems. Still I take a higher standjrohu, and 
keep iti \iew a more important object, the progress, namely, 
<if the knowledge of truth among mankind. And from this 
point of view, it is a terrible thing that, wherever a man is 
born, certain projiosiiions are inculcated in him in earliest 
youth, and he is assured that he may never have any doubts 
aliout tliem, under pnalty of thereby forfeiting eternal sal- 
vat ion | projKisitions, 1 mean, which afiect the foundation of 
all our other knowledge and accordingly determine for ever, 
and, if they are false, distort for ever, the point of view from 
which our knowledge starts; and as, further, the corollaries of 
these propositions touch the entire system of our intellectual 
attainments at ever)' point, the ivliole of human knowledge 
is thoroughly adulterated by them. Kvidence of this is afforded 
by ever)' literature^ the most striking by that of the Middle 
Age, but in a too considerable degree by that of the fifteenth 
and sixteroith centuries, l^k at even the first minds of all 
those epoclis: how ]iarat)'sed they are by false fnndametital 
positions like thesej how, more especially, all insight into the 
true constitution and ivorking of Nature is, as it were, blocked 
up. During the whole of the Cliristian period Theism presents 
a solid barrier to all intellectual effort, and chiefly to philo¬ 
sophy, arresting or stunting all progress. For the scientific men 
of these oges (jod, devil, angels, demons hid the whole of 
nature; no en<|iiin’ was followed to the end, nothing ever 
thomughly examined; every tiling which went beyond the most 
obvious causal newis was immediately set down to those per- 
' sftAitiities. “/f uns at mce expiained Ity a rtference to Godf 
angels or det/tofis,'’ as Pomponatiiis expressed himself when 
the mailer was being discusserl, “(jnrf philosophers at anr rate 
hatu nothfng aaaiogotis.” There is, to be sure, a suspicion of 
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irony in this stateiiRHil of Poiupoiiiitius! his perlidy in .liter 
matters is kiiowii| still, he is only giving expression to the 
general way of thinkitig of liis age. And if, on the other hand, 
anyone possessed the rare quality of an elastic mind, wliich 
alone could burst the bonds, his writings and lie himself witli 
them were burnt: as happened lo Bruno and Vanini. Hoiv 
completely an ordinar}' mind is iMralysed by lliat eaidy pre- 
|iaratio]i iii luelaphysics is seen in the most l ivid way and on 
its most ridiculous side, wlienever it under takes to criticize the 
doctrines of an alien creed. The efforts of tlie ordinary man are 
generally found to be directed to u careful exhibition of itie 
incongruity of its dogmas with those of bis own belieh be is 
at great pains to sliow iliat not only do they not say, but 
certainly do not mean, the same thing: and with that he thinks, 
in his simplicity, that he has demonstrated the falsehootl of the 
alien creed. He really never dreams ol putting the question 
which of the two may be rights his ou ti articles of belief he 
looks upon as a priori true and certain principles. 

Oemopheles: So that's your liigber point ot viewl 1 assure 
}'ou there is a higher still. First /iVc, liien /j/uitisophise is a 
niaxim of more coifiprehensive iinjwrt than appears at first 
sight. The first thing to do is n> control the raw and evil dis- 
{xisitiotis of the masses, so as to keep tliem fjoiii pushing 
injustice to extremes, and from committing cruel, violent and 
disgi'aceful acts. If you were to wait until they had recognized 
and gi'asped the truth, you %vould undoubtedly come too late; 
and truth, supposing that it had been found, would surpass 
their powers of comprehension. In any case an allegorical 
investiture of it, a |jarable or myth, is all tliat would be of any 
service to tliem. As Kant said, there must be a public standard 
of Kiglit and Virtue; it must always flutter high overhead. It 
is a niatler of indifference what heraldic figures are inscribed 
on it, so long as Ihev’ signify wliat if lueniit, Such an allegorical 
representation of truth is always and every'where, for humanity 
ul large, a serviceable substitute for a truth to which it can never 
attain, for a philosophy which it can never grasp; ch.Mie , 
the fact that it is daily changing its shape, and has in no form 
as vet met witli general acceptance. Practical aims, then, my 
good Philalethes, are in eveiy respect suiieriur to tJieoretical. 
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Phiiati^ies: Wh^l j uu say is very like the ancient advice of 
limsEus of Locriis, the P} tliagorean, stop ike mind ivithydlse- 
hood if you emit speed li with truth, I almost suspect that your 
plan is the otie which is so much in vogue just now, that you 
want to impress upon us tliat 

I’he iiour is oigh 
VVlieu we may feast in quiet. 

You recooiiiieiid usj in lact, to take timely precautionsj so that 
the waves of ilie discontented raging masses may a" I distiu-b 
us at table. But the whole point of view is as false as it is 
nowadays popular and com mended f and sa I make haste to 
enter a protest against it. It is Jalse that state, jusiicei law 
cannot be upheld without the a^istsjice of religion and its 
dugiiias^ and tliat justice and public order need religion as a 
necessary complement, if legislative enactments am to be 
carried out. It were it repeated a hundred tim^l An 

ellectivc and striking argument to the contraiy is afforded by 
the ancients, especially the Greeks. They had noiliing at all of 
v^'hat we understand by religion* They had no sacred docu¬ 
ments, no dogma to be learned and its acceptance furtliered 
by everyone, its principles to be inculcated early on the young* 
Just as little was moral doctrine preached by the ministers of 
religion, nor did the priests trouble themselves about morality 
or about what the jieople did or k-ft undone. Not at all llie 
duty of the priests was confined to teiuple’Ceremoiiial, prayers, 
hymiisi, sacriQces, processions, lustrations and tlie like, the 
object of which was anytliiiig but the inorjii impmvement of 
the individual. W hat ivas called religion consisted, more 
especially in the cities, in giving temples here and iliere to 
some of ilie gods of the greater tribes, in which the worship 
desetibed was carried cm as a state matter, and was conse- 
quenti}, in lact, an afTair ol j>olice. x\o one, except the func^ 
tionaries performings was in uny way conipellcd to attend, 
or even to believe in ii. In the w'hole "of antiquity there is no 
trace of any obligation to believe in any jiiirLicidar dogma* 

^ iV^^:ruii the case of an opeii denipl of ilie Cxvistence of Uie 
gods, or any other leviling of them, a penalty was imposed, 
and that on acceum of the insult offm^d to tlie state, which 
aen ed lltose goil^! beyond tliis it v^ iis free to eveiyoiie to think 
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of Eheni whui pleased. It iiiiyuiie wanted lu llie Uivuiir 
of those gods privately, by prayer or sacriTice, it was open to 
him to do so at hk own expense and at his own risk^ if he 
didn’t do il^ no one niade any objecEion, least of all the state^ 

In the catie of the Romans everjone liad Ins own Lares and 
Penates at home: these were, however, in reality, only the 
venerated busts of ance^toj^s, Qf iVie iinnioj lalitr of llie soul 
ajul d life beyond the grave, the ajicients hatl no firiii, dear 
or, least of all, dogmatically fixed Idea, but very loose, nut- 
mating, iiidennite and prablemaiical notions, everj'One his 
i>wn way; and the ideas about the gods were )U5t as varying, 
individual and vague, Ihere was therefore really no irtigioiiy 
in our sense of the w'oid, amongst the aiicienis^ But did anarchy 
and lawlessness prev'ail amongst them on that accouin? Is not 
law and civil order, rather, so miich their work, that it still 
forms tlie foundation of our o\vn? Was there not complete 
pi'oiection for property, even though it consisted for the most 
part of slaves? And did not this state of ihin^ last for more 
than a thousand years? So tliat I caiPt recognize, 1 nuist even 
]>roiest agaiiisl the practical aims and the necessity of religion 
in the sense indicated by you, and so jx^pular jiow'adays, that 
is, as an iudis]>en&able foundation of all legislative arrange¬ 
ments, For, if you take that pint of view, the pure and sacred 
endeavour after truth will, to say the least, appear quixotic, 
and even criminal, if it ventures, in its feeling of justice, to 
denounce the authoritative creed as a usutper who has taken 
jKissessiou of the throne of truth and iiiainiained his position 
by keeping up the decepliotn 

De?nophcles: But religion is not opjiosed tu truth^ it itself 
teaches truth- And fis the range of its activity is not a narrow 
lecture room, but the world and humanUy at large, religion 
must conform to the requirements and comprehension of an 
audience so numerous and so mixed. Religion rntjst not let 
truth apjiear in its naked form^ or, to use a medical simile, it 
must not exhibit it pure, but must employ a mythical velucle, 
a medium, as it W'ere. Ti on can also compare tnttlf ii* ti’iis ^ 
rci^i'iect to certain chemical stuils which in tlienis^elves are 
gaseous, but wliich for medicinal uses, as also lor pi^eservation 
or transmission, must be bound to o stable, solid base, iK^cause 
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I hey would otherwise volat ilijte. Chlorine tor example, is 
for all purposes applied only in the form of chlorides. But if 
tiiith, pure, abstract and free from all mythical alloy, is always 
to remain unattainable, even by philosophers, it might be 
compamd to llnoriiie, wliicli cannot even be isolated, but must 
always appear in coni hi nation ^vi1h other elements. Or, to take 
n les*. scientific simile, truth, w luch is inexpressible except bv 
jiieiiu** of myth aitfl allegory, is like water, which can be 
ran ied about niily in vessels; a pliilosopher who insists on 
iilitainiiig it pure is like a man wlio breaks the jug in order 
to get the water by itself. ! his is, perliaps, an exact analogv. 
At an\ rate, religion is triitfi allegorically and mythically ex¬ 
pressed, and so rendei'eil attainahle and digestible by mniikiml 
in gen era L Mankind couldn’t possibly take it pure and un- 
jnixed, just as we can t breathe pure oxygen; we require an 
addition of four times its bulk in nitrogen. In plain language, 
the profound meaning, the higli aim of life, can only be 
unfolded and presented to the masses symliolically, because 
they are incapable of grasping it in its true signification. 
Philosoplty, on the otlier hand, should be like the RIeiisinian 
mysteries, for the few, the 

PhiMrthes: J understaruj. ft comes, in short,to truth wearing 
the garment of falseliood. But in doing so it enters on a fatal 
alliance. What a dangerous weapon is put into the hands of 
those who are authorized to employ falsehood as the vehicle 
of truth! Jf it is as you say, I fear the damage caused by the 
falsehood will l>e greater than any advantage the truth could 
ei er produce. Of course, if the allegory were admitted to be 
such, 1 should raise no objection; Inii with the admission it 
wonlfl rob itself of all respect, and consetiuentlv, of all utility. 
'J’he allegoiy must, therefore, put in a claim to be true in the 
proper sense of the wnrd, and maintain the claim; while, at 
the most, it is true only in an allegorical sense. Here lies the 
irreparable mischief, the permanent evil; and this Is whv 
i-eligiotyhas always been and will always he in conflict with 
r tk<f=l!obJ€ endeavour after pure truth, 

fries: Oh no! that dangler is guarded against. If 
ridigUui mayII i fracily confers its aUegorical nature, ii gives 
sunirieiit indication of it* 
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Philaleihe^r How ^o? 

Demopheks: In iu m}^teric«. Mystery,is in reality only 
a technical theological term for relipous allegory. All religions 
liave their mysteries. Properly speaking, a niyster)-' is a dogma 
which is plainly absurd, but which, nevertheless, conceals in 
itself a lofty truth, and one wllicit by itself would be com¬ 
pletely incomprehensible to the ordinary undei^landing of the 
raw nuiltitudep The multitude accepts it in this disguise on 
trust, and believes it, without being led astray hy the absurdity 
of it, which even to its intelligence is obvious^ and in this way 
it participates in the kernel of the matter so far as it is possible 
for it to do so. To explain ^vhat I mean, I may add that even in 
plulosophy an attempt has been made to make use of a mj s- 
terj% Pascal, for example, who ^vas at once a pietist, a matlie- 
niatician, and a pliilosoplier, says in this threefold capacity: 
God iS r^'erywhere cciiirc mid nowhere periphery. Malebranche 
has also the just remark: Lfberiy is a mystery. One could go 
a step further and maintain that in religions everything is 
mysten'. For to impart truth, in the proper sense of the word, 
to the multitude in its raw state is absolutely impossiblei all 
that can fall to its lot is to he enlightened by a mythological 
reflection of it. Naked truth is out of place before the eyes of 
I he profane vulgar j it can only make its appearance thickly veiled. 
Hence, it is unreasonable to require of a religion tliat it shall be 
true in the proper sense of the word: and this, 1 tnay observe 
in passing, is nowadays the absurd contention of Rationalists and 
Supernaturalifits alike. Both start from the position that reli¬ 
gion must he the real truthi and while the former demonstrate 
that it is not the truth, the latter obstinately maintain that it 
is^ Dr rather, the former dress up and airunge the allegorical 
element in such a way, that, in the proper sense of the v%ord, 
it could he true, but would be, in that case, a platitude; while 
the latter wish to maintain that it is true in the proper sense 
of the word, witlioul any further dressingf. a belief, which, 
a?^ we ought to knoiv, is only to be enforced by inquisitions 
and the siake^ As a fact, however, myth and allcgorj^ really^ 
fomi the proper element of religion; and under this indis¬ 
pensable condition, which is imposed by the intellectual 
1 i mil at ion of the mull itude, religion provides a sufficient satis- 
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faction for ihose luetdpbysical requireiiieiits of luaiitiud wlijcli 
are indestructible. It takes the place of that pure philosophical 
truth which is infinitely difficult and perhaps never attainable. 

Pfalalethes: Ah! just as a wcraden leg takes tJie place of a 
natural onej it supplies what is lacking, barely does duty for 
it, claims to be regarded as a natural leg, and is more or loss 
artfully put together. The only difference is that, whilst a 
ualural leg as a rule preceded the wooden one, religion has 
everj-where got tlie start of philosophy. 

IMmophdes: That may be, but still for a man who hasn’t 
a natural leg, a wooden one is of great service. You must bear 
ill mind that the metaphysical needs of mankind absolutely 
require satisfaction, because tlie horizon of man’s thoughts 
must have a backgromid and not remain unbounded. Man 
has, as a rule, no faculty for weighing reasous and discriini- 
tiating between what is false and what is truej and besides, 
the labour which nature and the needs of nature impose upou 
him, leaves him no time for such inquiries, or for the educa¬ 
tion which tliey presuppose. In his case, therefore, it is no use 
talking of a reasoned comdetion^ he has to fall back on belief 
ami authority. If a really true philosophy were to take the 
place of religion, nlne-teiuhs at least of mankind would have 
to receive it on authority^ that is to say, it too would be a 
matter of faith, for Plato’s dictum, that the multitude can’t 
be p hil osophers, will ahvays remain true. Authority, however, 
is an aJfair of time and circumstance alone, and so it can’t be 
bestowed on that which has only reason in its favour; it must 
accordingly be allowed to nothing but what has acquired it in 
the course of Instoiy, even if it is only an allegorical repre- 
sentatioti of truth. Truth in this form, supported by authority, 
apjieals first of all to Qiose elements in the human constitution 
which are strictly metaphysical, that is to say, to the need man 
feels of a theory' in regard to tlie riddle of existence whicli 
forces itself u|K>n liis notice, a need arising from the conscious¬ 
ness that behind the physical in tlie world there is a nieta- 
plljsical, something permanent as the foundation of constant 
change. Tlien it appeals to the will, to the fears and hopes of 
mortal beings Jiving in constant struggle; for whom, accord¬ 
ingly, religion creates gods and demons whom they can cry 
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lu> appease autl win over- Fiuiillyj it appeali^ to lliat luorHl 
couscioiisness whicli is undeniably present in man^ lends to 
it that cxsrraboration and. support without which it would not 
easily maintain itself in tlie struggle against so many tempta¬ 
tions. It is }U 5 t from this side that religion affords an inex¬ 
haustible source of consolation and comfort in the innunierable 
U'ials of life^ a comfort which does not leave men in deaths 
but rather then only unfolds its full efficacy. So religion may 
be compared to one who taies a blind man by the hand and 
leads hinij because he is unable to see for himself, whose 
concern it is to reaclt his destination, not to look at everything 
by the way* 

Phiialethes: That is certainly the strong point of religion* 
If it is a frai,ui, it is a pious fraud; lliat is undeiiiable. But tins 
makes priests something between deceivers and teachers of 
inoraliiyi they daren’t teach the real truths as you have quite 
rightly explained, even if they knew it, which is not the case* 
A true philosoph}% then, can always exist, but not a true 
reli^ou; true, I mean, in the proper undei^standing of the 
word, tiol merely in that flowery^ or allegorical sense which 
you have described 5 a sense iiJ which all religions would be 
true, only in various degrees. It is quite in keeping with the 
inextricable mixture of weal and wue, honesty and deceit, 
good and evil, nobility and basene^, which is the average 
characteristic of the world e^^erywhere, that the most irnpor- 
tant, the ttiost lofty, the most sacred trutlis can make their 
appearance only in combination with a lie, can even Ijorraw*^ 
strengtli from a lie as fi'om something tliat w'orks more pow'er* 
fully on mankind^ and, as revelation, must be ushered in by 
a lie. This tnight indeed be regarded as the cacfict of the moral 
world. However, we w'on^t give up the liope thyt mankind 
will eventually reach a point of maturity and education at 
which it can on the one side produce, and on the other receive, 
the true philosophy* Sit^fiptcx sigUlmn v^ri: the naked truth 
must be so simple and intelligible that it can be imparted to 
all 111 its trne fornij without any admixture of myth and 
without disguising it in ilie form of / ehgion* 

Demopheks: You've no notion how stupid must people are* 
Phikiktfics: 1 am only expressing a hope whicli 1 caiiT give 
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up. If it >vere fulfilled, truth in it$ simple and intelligible form 
would of course drive religion from the place it 1ms so long 
occupied as its representative, and by that very means kept 
open for it, The time would have come when religion would 
have carried out her object and completed her course; the race 
she had brought to years of discretion she could dismiss, and 
herself depart in peace: that vvoiJd be tiie euthanasia of reli¬ 
gion. But os long as she lives, she has ls^o faces, one of truth, 
one of fraud. According as you look at one or the other, you 
will bear her favour or ilhvill. Reiigion must be regarded as 
a necessary evil, its necessity resting on the pitiful imbecility 
of tlie great majority of mankind, incapable of grasping the 
truth, and therefore requiring, iiiits pressing need, something 
to take its place. 

Demopheles: Really, one u'ould think that you phitosophers 
had truth in a cupboard, and that all vou had to do >vas to 
go and get itl 

Phihlcthes: ^Vell, if we haven’t got it, it is chiefly owing 
to the pressure put upon philcKophy by i-eligion at all times 
and in all places. People have tried to make the expression and 
comnivmication of timth, even the contemplation and discovery 
of it, impossible, by putting children, in their earliest years, 
into llie hand of priests to be manipulated; to have the lines 
in which their fundamental thoughts are henceforth to run, 
laid down with such lirmness as, in essential matters, to be 
fixed and determined for this whole life. ’VMieii J take up tlie 
writings even of the b^t intellects of the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries (more especially if 1 have been engaged in 
Uriental Studies), I am sometimes shocked to see how they 
are par alysed and hemmed in on all sides by Jewish ideas. How 
can anyone think out the true philosophy when he is prepared 
like this? 

Dcmopheici: Even if the true philosophy were to be dis¬ 
covered, religion wouldn’t disappear from the \\orld, as you 
seem to think, ihere can’t be one system of metaphysics for 
that’s rendered impossible by the natural dif¬ 
ferences of intellectual power between man and man, and the 
differences, too, which education makes. It is a necessity for 
the great majority of mankind to engage in that severe bodily' 
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labour which camiot be di!>penieil with if the ceaseless I'equire- 
ments of the whole race are to be satisfied, Not only does this 
leave the majority no time for education^ for learniitg, for 
contemplation; but by virtue of the hard and fast antagonism 
between muscles and mind, the intelligence is blunted by so 
much exhausting bodily labour, and becomes heavy, clumsy, 
awkward and consequently incapable of grasping any other 
than quite simple situations. At least nine-tenths of the human 
race falls under this category. But still people require a sj-stein 
of metaphysics, that is, an account of the world and our exis¬ 
tence, because such an account belongs to the most natural 
needs of mankind; they require a papular sj'stem; aud to be 
popular it must combine many rare qualities. It must be easily 
understood, and at the same lime possess, on the proper points, 
a certain amount of obscurity, even of impenetrability; then 
a correct and satisfactory' system of morality must be bound 
up with its dogmas; above all, it must afford inexhaustible 
consolation in sulfering and death; the consequence of all this 
is, that it can only be true in an allegorical and not in u real 
sense. Further, it must have the support of an authority which 
is impressive by its great age, by being universally recognized, 
by its documents, their tone and utterances; qualities which 
are so extremely difficult to combine that many a man 
wouldn’t be so ready, if he considered the matter, to help to 
underniine a religion, but would reflect that what he is 
attacking is a people’s most sacred treasure. It you want to 
form an opinion on religion, you should always bear in mind 
the character of the great multitude for which it is destined, 
arid form a picture to yourself of its complete inferiority, moral 
and intellectual. It is incredible how far this inferiority goes, 
and how perseveringly a spark of truth will glimmer ou even 
under the crudest covering of monstrous fable or grotesque 
ceremony, clinging indestntctibly, like the odour of imisk, to 
everything that has once come into contact with it. In illus¬ 
tration of this, consider the profound wisdom of the Upani- 
shads, and then look at the mad idolatiy in the India of 
vvitb its pilgrimages, processions and festivities, or at the insane 
and ridiculous goings-on of the Saniassi, Still one can’t deny 
that in all this insanity and nonsense there lies some obscure 
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piirpcKie ivliicb accords v, \{hy or is a reflecuon of, the pitifound 
wsdoin 1 mentioned. Biu for the brute niultitudej it has to be 
dressed up in this form. In such a contrast as this we have the 
two poles of Inimanity, tlie v%'isdom of the individual and the 
bestiality of tlte manyj both of which find their point of con¬ 
tact in the moral sphere. That sayiiig from the Knrral must 
occur to every body p ikr^^r people look like men, bin I have never 
seen their e^aci comiterpart. llie man of education may* all 
the same^ interpret religion to himself cum grano -siilis^ the 
man of learning, xhe contemplative spirit may secretly ex¬ 
change it for a philosopliy* But hei'e again one philosophy 
would n^t suit every l>ody^ by the laws of afiinity every systejn 
would draw to itself that public to whose education and capaci¬ 
ties it was most suited. So there is always an inferior meta¬ 
physical system of the schools for the educated multitude, and 
a liigher one for the eliter Kant^s lofty doctiinoj for instancep 
had to be degraded lo the level of the schools and ruined by 
such men as Fries^ Ki-ug and Salat, Jn short, here, if anywhere, 
Goethe’s maxim is true, One docs not suit alL Pure faith in 
revelation and pui'e metaphysics are for the two extremes^ and 
for the intermediate steps mutual modifications of both in 
innumerable combinations and gradations. And this is ren¬ 
dered necessaty^ by the immeasurable differences wdiich nature 
and educatjoti have placed between rnnn and niaUi 

Philalethes: Ilje view you take reminds mo seriously of the 
mysteries of ilie ancients, which yoti mentioned just now. 
Their fiindamental purpose seems lo have been to remedy' the 
evil arising fixjm the differences of intellectnal capacity and 
edxication. The plan was, out of tlie great multitude utterly 
impervious to unveiled truth, to select certain persotis wdio 
might have it revealed to them up to a given pointy out of 
these, again, to choose others to w hoin more w'onld be r^'vealed, 
as being able to graj^p more^ and so on up to tlie Epopts. These 
grades corresponded to the little, greater and greatest mys- 
terieSi-^The arrangement w'as founded on a correct estimate 
of ine intellectual inetjualitv of niankiniL 

Demopheles: To some extent the education in our lower, 
middle and high schools corresponds to the varying grades of 
initiation into the mysteries. 
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Philaleth&s: In a vary approximate way; and tlieu only in 
60 far as subjects of higher knowledge are written about 
exclusively in Latin, But since that has ceased to be the case, 
all the mysteries ore profaned. 

DemopfteUs; However that may be, I wanted to remind you 
tliat you sliould look at religion more from the practical than 
from tlie theoretical side. Persotujied metaphysics may be the 
enemy of religion, but ali tiie same ^icrsomjied morality w ill 
be its friend. Perhaps the metaphysical elciuenl in all religions 
is false; but the moral element iii all is true. This might 
perhaps he presumed from the fact that they all disagree in 
their metaph}'sics, but ai’e in accord as regards morality. 

Philalethes: VVliich is an illustration of the rule of logic liiat 
false premises may give a true conclusion. 

Demapheles; Let me liold you to jour conclusion: let me 
lemind you that religion has two sides. If it can’t stand when 
looked at from its theoretical, tliat is, its intellectual side; on 
the other hand, from the moral side, it proves itself the only 
means of guiding, controlling and mollifying those races ol 
animals endowed with reason, whose kinship with the ape 
does not exclude a kinship with the tiger. But at the same 
time religion is, as a rule, a suflicient satisfaction for tlieir 
dull metaphysical necessities. You don’t seem to me to possess 
a proper idea of the difl'erence, wide as the heavens asunder, 
tite deep gulf between your man of learning and eiilighteii- 
iiient, accustomed to the pixicess of thinking, and the lieaTy, 
clumsy, dull and sluggish consciousness of humanity’s beasts 
of burden, whose thoughts have once and for all taken the 
direction of anxiety about their livelihood, and cannot be jmt 
ill motion iu any other; whose muscular strength is so exclu¬ 
sively brought into play that the nervous power, wliich makes 
intelligence, sinks to a very low ebb. People like that must 
have something tangible which they can lay hold of on the 
sUppeiy and thorny pathways of their lile, some sort of beauti¬ 
ful fable, by means of w'hich things can be imparted to iliem 
which their crude intelligence can entertain only hi ■pifJ'arft 
iijid parable. Profound explanations and fine distinctions are 
thrown away upon lliein. If you conceive religion in tliis light, 
and recolU'Ct that its aims are above all practical, and only in 
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a subordinate degree tiieoi'etical, it will appear to you as 
something worthy of the liighest respect, 

A respect wliicli will finally rest upon the 
princijile that the end sanctifies the means, I don’t feel in 
favour of a compromise on a basis like that. Religion may be 
an excellent means of taming and training the perverse, obtuse 
and ill-disposed members of the biped race: in the eyes of the 
friend of truth every fraud, even though it be a pious one, is 
to be condemned. A system of deception, a pack of lies, would 
be a strange means of inculcating virtue. The flag to whicli 
1 have taken the oath is miUn I shall remain faithful to it 
everywhere, and whether I succeed or not, I shall fight for 
light and truth? II I see religion on the wrong side— 

Drmop/ir/es: But you won’t. Religion isn’t a deception: it is 
true and the most imjiortant of all truths. Because its doctrines 
are, as I have said, of such a lofty kind that the multitude can’t 
grasp them witliout an intermediaiyi because, I say, its light 
would blind the ordinaiy' eye, it comes forward wrapt in the 
veil of allegor)' and teaches, not indeed what is exactly true 
in itself, but what is true in lespect of the lofty meaning 
contained in itj anil, understood in this way, religion is the 
truth. 

P/ti7a/iv/ies.' It would be all right if religion were only at 
liberty to be true in a merely allegorical sense. But its con¬ 
tention is that it is downright true in the pixiper sense of the 
word. Herein lies the deception, and it is here that the friend 
of truth must take up a hostile position. 

I^effiopki'/es: This deception is a Ji'/ie t^ua /loft. If religion 
were to admit that it was only the allegorical meaning in its 
doctrines which was true, it would reb itself of all efficacy. 
Such rigoreus treatment as this would destroy its invaluable 
influence on the liearts and nioials of mujikind. Instead of 
insisting on that with pdantic obstinacy, look at its gieat 
achievements in the practical sphere, its furtherance of good 
and kind]} feelings, Its guidance in conduct, the support and 
cotti^latimi it gives to suffering humanity in life and death. 
How much you ought to guard against letting theoretical cavils 
discredit in the eyes of the niiiliitude, and finally wrest fixuii 
it, something which is an inexhaustible soui’Co of consolation 
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iiitil tranquil]it}', somethin" uhicli, in it$ hartl Jut, it nauds <io 
nnich, even more than ’^ve do. On tliat score alone, relig;ion 
should bo free from attack. 

Philalcthes: ^V^th that kind of argument you could have 
driven Luther from the field, when he attacked the sale of 
indulgences. How many a man got consolation from tlie letters 
of indulgence, a consolation whicli nothing else could give, a 
conipleie tranquillity: so that he joyfully departed with the 
fullest confidence in the packet of them ^vluch lie held in his 
hand at the hour t>f ilealJi, convinced that tliey 'veit* so many 
cards of admission to all tlie nine heavens. ^Vhat i* the use 
of grounds of consolation and tranquillity \vhich are constantly 
overshadowed by the Damocles-sword of illusion? "I'he truth, 
niv dear sir, is the onlv safe tiling;- the truth alone remains 
steadfast and trusty; it is the only solid consolation; it is tlie 
intiestrnctihle dian lOii d . 

Dentfif^clest Yes, if you had truth in your pocket, reaily to 
favour us with it on demand. .-Vll you’r e got are metaphysical 
systems, in which nothing is certain but the headaches the}' 
cost. Befoie you take anylliing awav, } ou must have something 
belter to put in its place, 

Phtlalt'ihrx: 'J'hat’s what vou keep on saying. To free a man 
Imm error is to give, not to take awa}'. Knowledge tliat a thing 
is false is a truth. T.rror always does harnu sooner or later it 
will liring mischief to tlie man who harbours it. Then give 
up deceiving people; confess ignorance of what you don’t know, 
and leave eveiyoiie to form his own articles of Faith for him¬ 
self, l*erha]is they won’t tum out so bnti, especially as lliey’ll 
mil one another’s corners down, and mutuall}' rectify mistakes. 
The existence of manv view's will at any rate lay a foundation 
of tolerance. Those who possess knowledge and capacity may 
betake themselves to the study of philosophy, or even in their 
own persons catrv the liistoiy of philosophy a step further. 

L>rmnphe!f<i: 'rhat’ll he a pretty husines.s! .\ whole nation 
of raw metaphysicians, wrangling and eventually coming to 
blows with one anotlieri 

Pbilalrthcf: Well, well, a few blows here and there are the 
sauce of life; or at any rate a very luconsiderahle evil, com* 
pared wiiii such things as priesth' domiriion, plundering of 
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Llie bit}', p^m'cuitoii ol heretics, cotirls of iiiipusitiuii, 
religious wars, massacres of St. Bartholomew, These have heeu 
the results of popular metaphysics imposed from without} so 
1 stick to the old saying that you can’t get grapes from thistles, 
nor expect good to come from a pack of lies. 

Demopheieit: often must I repeat tiiat religion is aiiy- 

tiiing l)Ut a pack of liesl* It is truth itself, only in a mytliiral, 
allegorical vest ore, Jiiu when you spoke of your plan of everj- 
one being his own founder of religion, 1 wanted lu say that 
a particularism like this is totally opposed to human nature, 
iiiicl would consequently destroy all social order. Man U a 
tneUiphysical animal—that is to say, he has i>aramomit meta¬ 
physical necessities} accordingly, he conceives life above all in 
its iiietapliysical signincance and wislies to bring everytliing 
into line with that. Consequently, however strange it may 
sound in view' of the uncertainty of all dogmas, agi'eement 
in the fundamentals of metaphysics is the chief tiling} because 
a genuine and lasting bond of union is only possible among 
those who are of one opinion on these points. As a result of 
this, the main point of likeness and of contrast between nations 
is rather religion than government, or even langtiage; and so 
the fabric of society, tlie State, will stand firm only when 
founded on a system of metaphysics which is acknowledged 
by all. This, of course, can only be a popular system—that is, 
a religion; it becomes part and parcel of the constitution of the 
State, of all the public manifestations of the national life, and 
also of all solemn acts of individuals, 'llils was the case in 
ancient India, among tlie Persians, Egyptians, Jews, Greeks 
and homans: it is still the case in the Braliman, Buddhist and 
Moliammedmi nations. In (lliiiia there are three faitiis, it is 
true, of which the most prevalent — Buddhism — is precisely 
the one winch is not protected by the State: still, there is a 
saying in Chinn, universally acknowledged, and of daily a]>pli- 
cation, that “the tliree faiths are only one”—that is to say, 
they agree in essentials, 'I’he Emperor confesses all three to- 
' g&llier at the same time. And Europe is the union of Christian 
States: Christianity is the basis of every one of the members, 
and tlie common bond of all. Hence Turkey, though geographic 
call}' in Europe, is not properly to be reckoned as belonging 
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tu it. In llie satue way, the Eiiropemi pniiicLts hulcl tliuir place 
“by the grace of (iod:” and tlie Pope is the vicegerent of God. 
Accordingly, as his tluorie was the highest, Ite used to wisli ah 
llirones to be legai'ded as held in fee from liiiu. in the same 
^vay, too, Archbishops atid Bis)top, as such, possessed temporal 
power^ and in England they still have seats and votes in the 
Upper House. Protestant princes, as sudi, are iieads of tlieir 
ci lurches: in England, a few years ago, tliis was a girl eighteen 
years old. By the revolt from the Pope, the Keformaiioii shat¬ 
tered the Euiopean fabric, and in a special degree dissolved the 
true unity of Germany by destroying its common religious 
faith. This union, which had practically come to an end, had, 
accoi-dingly, to be restoi-ed later on by artificial and purely 
political meims. You see, then, how closely connected a com¬ 
mon faitJi is with the social order and the constitution of every 
State. Faith is everywhere the support of the lasvs and the 
constitution, the foundation, tiiereluj^, of ilie social fabric, whidi 
could hardly hold together at all if religion did not lend weight 
to the authority of government and tJie dignity of the ruler. 

Oh, yes, princes use God as a kind of bogey to 
trighten grown-up children to bed with, if nothing else avails: 
that’s why they' attach so much importance to the Deity. Very 
'veil. Let me, in passing, recommend our rulers to give tlieir 
serious attention, reguiai'ly twice every year, to tlie fifteenth 
chapter of the First Book of Samuel, tfiat they may be con¬ 
stantly reminded of vsiiat it means to prop the tlirune on the 
altar. Besides, since the stake, that uiitrfui ff/tto t/ieo/qg'oru/n, 
has gone out of fashiou, this method of government has lost 
its eflicacy. For, as you know, religions are like glow-worms; 
they shine only when it’s dark. A certain amount of general 
ignorance is the condition of all religious, tlic element in v hich 
alone they can exist. .'\nd as soon as astrotiomy, imtui'al science, 
geology, history, the knowledge of countries and peoples liave 
spread their light broadcast, and philosophy luially is permitted 
to say a word, every faith founded on miracles and revelation 
must disappear'; and philosophy lakes its jJace, In Europe 
day of knowledge and science dawned towards the end of the 
fifteenth century with the appearance of tlie Renaissance 
I’latonists; Its sun rose higher in the slxteenlh and seventeenth 
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cciiturit?si 50 rich in rc^ult^, and scattered the mists of llie 
Middle Age. Church and Faith were couxpelled to disappear 
in the same proportion; and so in the eighteenth century 
]:lnglisli and French philosophers ^vere able to take up an 
attitude of dij^^ct hostility; until, finally, under Frederick the 
Great, Kant a]ipeared, and took away from religious belief the 
i^upporL it had previously enjoyed from philosophy: he eman¬ 
cipated the handmaid of theology, and in attacking the ques¬ 
tion willi German thoroughness and patience, gave it an 
earnest instead of a frivolo^is tone. The consequence of this 
is that we see Christjanity undermined in the nineteenth 
centur}-^ a serious faith iu it almost completely gone; vve see 
it fighling even for bare existence, whilst anxious princes try 
to set it up a little by artificia! means, as a doctor uses a drug 
on a dying |jatient. In this cxmnectioii there is a passage in 
(.’ondorucFs IJls Progres de ^esprit /tiirnmn^ which looks as 
if wrilteii as a Avariiliig to oxir age: “the religious zeal shown 
by phil(;iso]diei"s and great men was only a |xilitical devotion; 
and ever)' I'eligruii which allows itself to be defended as a 
belief that may usefully be left to the people, can only hope 
for an agony mure or less pTOlonged.” In the svhole course of 
the eveiils whicli 1 have ludicaied, you may always observe 
that faith and knowledge ui’e'related as the two scales of a 
balance; when the one goes up, the other goes dow'ii. ikt 
sensitive is the balance 11 tat it indicates momentar)' influences. 
When, for instance at the beginning of this century , those 
iiiioads of French robbers under the leadership of Buonaparte, 
and the oiioniioxis offorls iiecessaj-y for driving them out and 
punishing them, liad brought about a temporary neglect of 
science and consecpientJy a certain decline in the general in¬ 
crease of knowledge, the Church iiuiTiediately began to raise 
}ier head again and Faith began to sliow fresh signs of life; 
which, to be sure, in keeping ivith the times, was partly 
jKielical in its nature^ On the other hand, in the more than 
thirty years of peace which followed, leisui-e and pi'osperity 
^ furthered the building up of science and the spread of know¬ 
ledge ill an extraordinary degree: the consequence of which 
is vvliat 1 have indicated, the dissolution and threatened fall 
of religion, Ferhajis the time is approaching which has so 
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lipfteii been prophesied^ wlieu religion will lake her departui-e 
from European humanity^ like a nurse which the child has 
oui-grov^Ti: the child will now be given over to the Instruc¬ 
tions of a tutor. For there is no doubt that reUgious doctrines 
which are founded merely on aiithorUyj miracles and revela- 
EionSj are only sviiled to the childhood of humanity. Even^one 
^vill admit tliat a race, the past duration of wdnch on the 
eLirtU all accounts, physical and historical, agree in placing 
at not tnoi'e than some hundred limes the life of a man 
of sixty, is as vet only in its first childhood. 

Drmof^cles: Instead of taking an undisguised pleasure in 
piophesying the downfall of Christianity, how I wish you 
would consider what a measureless debt of gratitude European 
humanity owes to it, how greatly it has benefited by the 
religion which, after a long intern al, followed it from its old 
home in the East^ Europe^ received from Christianity ideas 
which were quite neiv to it, the knowledge, I mean, of the 
fundamental imtli that life cannot he an end-in-itselE that 
tlie true end of our existence lies beyond it* The Greeks and 
Romans had placed this end together in our present life, so 
that in this sense they may certainly l>e called blind heathens. 
And, \n keeping with this view of life, all their virtues can 
be reduced to what is serviceable to the ct>nui^uuity, to wdiat 
is usefnlj in fact. Aristotle says quite iiaYvely, 7hose viriia^^ 
musi rtetcssariiy he ihe ffteniest which are the mmi ust^ttl to 
others^ So the ancients thouglit patriotism the highest viriuep 
although it is really a \'^vy doubtful one, since narrowness, 
prejudice, vanity and an enlightened self-interest are main 
elements in it. Just hefoie the passage I quf>ted, Aristotle 
enumerates all the virtues, in order to discu&^ them singlyi 
They are Jwsiicr^ Comagi^ Tcfftperaace^ Magmjiceace^ Mag- 
fiamtFjity^y Liberalityy Gent/cfless^ Good Sense and fPisdom, 
How different from the Christian vlrtties! Plato himself, in¬ 
comparably the most iraiiscendental phihssoplier of pre- 
Christian antiquity, knows no higher virtue than Jnstjce; and 
he alone recommends it unconditionally and for its owti sake, 
whereas the rest make a happy life, vita heatay the aim of all 
virtue, and moral conduct ihe way to attain it. Christianity 
freed European humanity from ibis shallow, crude identifica- 
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tLoii of ilsolf Avitli tlie lioltovv uncertain existence of every day, 

ccotuinque tueri 

Jussit, et erectos ad sdera tollere vultua. 

Christtanity. accordingly, does not preach mere Justice, but 
tite Love of Mankind, Compassion, Good Works, Forgiveness, 
Loi:e of yotir Fneniies, Patience, Humility, Resignation, Faith 
atui Hope. It even went a step fiu'ther, and taught that tlie 
world U of evil, and that we need deli%'erance. It pi^achcd 
despise 1 of the world, self-denial, chastity, ^vhig up of one’s 
own will, that is, turning away fixjin life and its illusoiy 
pleastu'es. It taught the healing power of paiu: an instrument 
of torture is the symbol of Christian it}'. I am quite read}' to 
admit that this earnest, tliis only correct view of life was 
tltousands of j'ears previously spread all over Asia in otlier 
forms, as it Ik still, independently of Christianity; but for 
Kuropean humanity it was a new and great revelation. For 
it is well known that the population of Europe consists of 
Asiatic races driven out as wanderers from their ovto homes, 
and gradually settling down in Europe; on their tvanderings 
these races lost the original religion of their homes, and tvith 
it the right view of life: so, under a new sky, they formed 
religions for themselves, which were ratlier crude; the 
worship of Odin, for Instance, the Druidic or the Greek 
religion, the metaphysical content of which %vas little and 
shallow. In the meantime the Greeks developed a special, one 
niight almost say, an instinctive sense of beauty, belonging 
to them alone of all the nations >vho have ever existed on the 
earth, peculiar, fine and exact: so tfiat their mj-tholog)’ took, 
in the mouth of their poets, and in the hands of their artists, 
an exceedingly beautiful and pleasing shape. On the other 
hand, the true and deep significance of life was lost to the 
Greeks and Homans. They lived on like grown-up children, 
till Christianity came and recalled them to the serious side 
of existence. 

PhiUflethes: And to see the effects you need only compare 
antiquity with the Middle Age; the lime of Pericles, say, mth 
the fourteenth cenivny'. You could scarcely believe you were 
dealing with the same kind of beings. There, the finest 
development of humanity, excellent institutions, wise laws, 
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ihe artSj mduding poetry and philosophy, at their best; ihc 
production of ivorks which, after thoimantls of years, are 
IIjiparalleled, the creations, as it were, of a hipflier order of 
beings, wliich ive can never imitate^ iile urnhellished by the 
noblest fellowship, as portrayed in Xenophon’s Banquet. Look 
on the other picture, if yon cati; a time at tvliich the Church 
liad eitsla^ ed tlie minds, and violence tite bodies of men, that 
knights and priests miglit lay the vvliole %veigiit of life upon 
llie ooinmon beast of burden, the third estate. 1 here, you 
have might as right, Feudalism and Fanaticism in dose 
alliance, and in their train aboniinabie ignorance and darkness 
of mind, a corresponding intolerance, discord of cj^eeds, reli¬ 
gious wars, ciTisudes, inquisitions and ixjniecutions^ as the form 
of fellowsliip, chivalry, compounded of savagery and fully, with 
its pedantic system of ridiculous false pretences carried to an 
extreme, its degiading superstition and apisli veneration for 
women, (iallantry is the residue of this veneration, deservedly 
requited as it is by feminine arrogance; it ull'ords coiiLinual 
food fur laughter to all Asiatics, and the (ireeks would liave 
ioiiied in it. in tlie golden Middle Age the practice develof>ed 
into a regular and methodical service ol womenj it imjwsed 
deeds of heroism, couts d'afnoitf f bombastic 'rroubadonr songs, 
etc.j although it is to be observed that these last buffooneries, 
which had an intellectual side, were chielly at lionie in France: 
whereas amongst Llie material sluggish Germans, the knights 
distinguished Uiemselves lather by drinking and stealing; they 
were good at boozing and filling their castles with piunHer: 
though in the courts, to be sure, ihei'e ivas no lock of insipid 
love-soilgs. ’What caused this utter transform at ion? MigTation 
ami Cliristianiiy, 

Demopfteles: 1 am glad you i-eniinded me ui it. Migration 
was the source of the evil; Cliristianiiy the daiu on which it 
brake. It was chielly by Christianity that the raw, wild hordes 
which came flooding in were controlled and tainfjd. 1 he savage 
man must first of all leai ii to kneel, to venerate, to obey, altiTT*' 
that, he can be civilized. This was done in Iralaiul by St, 
Patrick, in Germany by Winifried the Saxon, >vho was a 
go I mine Boniface. It was migration of jHHiples, the last advance 
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of Ai-itilic I'UCtii) Lovoi'clsr Eujxjpe, foJiywutl ouly by iJlo fruitli>^ 
attempu of tliasc utidor Auiia, GeiigliU Kliaii, and Timur, 
and as a comic afterpiece, by the gipsies,—it was tfiis inovc- 
meiit which swept away tlie }minanity of the aricients. Ciiris- 
tiatiity was precisely the principle which set itself to work 
against this savageiy'; just as later, ihrougls tlie wiiole of tile 
Middle Age, the CJruixli and its Itierarcltj' were most necessary 
to set limits to the savage burbarisiii of those masters ol 
violence, the princes and kniglits- it was wltat broke up tlie 
i^-(locs in that mighty deluge. Still, the cliief aim of Chris¬ 
tianity is not so much to make this life pleasant as to render 
us worthy ol a Iretter. It looks away over this span of time, 
over this Heeling dream, and seeks to lead ns to eternal welfare. 
Its tendency is ethical in the highest sense of the word, a sense 
unknown in Enro^ till its advent} as 1 have shown you, by 
putting the morality and religiott of the ancients side by side 
with those of Christendom. 

Philalvtlies; Itou ajc (pule right as regards theoiy} but 
Iwk at the piaclice! In comparison with the ages of Chris¬ 
tianity the ancient world was uiupiestionably less cruel 
tliiUi tlie Middle Age, with its deatlis by exejuisite torturo?, its 
iniuuiierable burnings at the stake. The ancients, further, 
w'ere verv enduring, laid groat stiess on justice, fretjueiilly 
saciiiiced themselves for iheir countjy, showed such traces of 
every kind ol magnaniinUy, oiid such gem line manliness, that 
to this day an actjuaintance with their tlioughts and actions 
is called the study of Humanity. The fruits of Christianity 
were religious wars, butcheries, crusades, inquisitions, exter¬ 
mination of the iiaiLyes in America, ami the imrudiiclion of 
Alrican slaves in their place; and ainong tlie ancients there 
is iiotliing analogous to this, nothing that can be compared 
with it; for the slaves of the iuicients, the fumilia., the verttsc, 
vveie a contented I'ace, and laithiully devoted to their luasters’ 
service, and as different from the niiserable negroes of I he 
sugar plantations, vyhich are a disgrace to humanity, as their 
*itiO colotus are distinct. Ibose special moral delinquencies lor 
which we reproach the ancient.s, and which arc perhaps less 
uncommon nowadays than ajjpoars on tlie surface to lie the 
case, are trifles compared with the Christian enormities 1 have 
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mentioned. Can you then, aU considered, maintain that man¬ 
kind has been really made morally better by Christianity? 

Danopkel^S" If the results havexiH every^'here been in 
keeping ^vith the purity and truth of the doctrine, it may be 
because the doctrine has been too noble, too elevated for man¬ 
kind, that its aim has been placed too higii. It was so much 
easier to come up to the heathen system, or to the Moham¬ 
medan. It is precisely w'hat is noble and dignified that is most 
liable eveiyivhere to misuse and fraud: Gbusus opiitni p^^simus. 
Those high doctrines have accordingly now and then served 
as a pretext for the most ahominable proceedings, and for acts 
of unmitigated Avickedness^ The downfall of the institutions 
of the old world, as AveU as of its arts and sciences, is, as I 
have said, to be attributed to the im-oad of foreign barbarians. 
The inevitable resvilt of this inroad was that ignorance and 
savagery' got the upper hand4 consequently violence and 
knavery' established their dominion, and knights and priests 
became a burden to mankind. It is panly, however, to be 
explained by the fact that the neiv religion made eternal and 
not temporal welfare the object of desire, taught that simplicity 
of heart was to be preferred to knowledge, and looked askance 
at ail worldly pleasure. Now" the arts and sciences subserve 
worldly pleasure^ but in so far as tliey could be made service^ 
able to religion they were promoted, and attained a certain 
degree of perfection. 

Philalethes: In a very narrow sphere. The sciences were 
suspicious companions, and as such, were placed under res¬ 
trictions; on the other hand, darling ignorance, that element 
so necessary to a system of faith, was carefully nourished, 

Demopheles: And yet mankind's possessions in the Avay of 
knowledge vip to that period, wliich were preserved in the 
writings of the ancients, were saved from destruction by t o 
clergy, especially by those in the monasteries. How would it 
have fared if Christianity hadn’t come in just before the 

migration of peoples? . ^ 

Philalethcs: It would really be a most useful inquny to try 
and make, with the coldest impartiality, an unpreju^wd, care- 
ful and accurate coin]iari^n of the advantages and isa van 
tages whicli may be put down to religion. For that, of oom^, 
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a much larger knowledge of historical and psychological data 
than either of us coniniand would be necessary. Atadeinies 
might make it a subject for a prize essay. 

Demopheh^: They^ll take good care not to do so. 

Philalcthes: Tm surprised to hear you say that: it^s a bad 
look out for religion. Howeverj there are academies which^ in 
proposing a subject for competition^ make it a secret condition 
that the prize is to go to the man who best interprets their own 
view. If \ve could only begin by getting a statistician to tell 
us how many crimes ai'e prevented evety^ year by religiousp 
and liow many by other motives, there would be very few of 
the former. If a. man feels tempted to commit a crime, you 
may rely iJi)on it that the first consideration which entens hb 
head is the penalty appointed for it, and the chances that it 
will fall upon him: then comes, as a second considerations 
risk to his rcputatioiii If I am not mistaken, he will ruminate 
by the hour on those two impediments, before he ever takes 
a thought of religious coiisiderationsH If he gets safely over 
those two first bulwarks against crime, I tiiink religion alone 
will verj' rarely hold him back from it* 

Dcmopheles: I think that it will very often do so, especially 
when its influence works through the medium of custom. An 
attOi:ious act is at once felt to be repulsive* What is this but 
the effect of early impressions? Think, for instance, how often 
a man, especially if of noble birth, will make tremendous 
sacrifices to perform wliat he has prornised, motived entirely 
by the fact that his father has often earnestly impressed upon 
him in his childhood thata man of honour^* or'^a gentlenian^^ 
or “a cavalier'' always keeps hii$ word inviolate. 

PhiUilethesi That's no use utiles there is a certain inborn 
honourableness. ^oii mustn^t ascribe to religion what results 
from innate goodness of characterp by which compassion for 
the mail who would sutler by the crime keeps a man from 
committing iL This is the genuine moral motive, and as such 
it is independent of all religions. 

Demo^ele^: But this is a motive which rarely affects the 
multitvide luiless it assumes a religious aspecli The religious 
aspect at any rate strengthens its power for good. Yet without 
any such natural foundation, religious motives alone are 
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powerful to prevent crime. We need not be surprised at tliis 
in the case of the multitude when W'e see that even people 
of cdvtcation pass now and then under tlie influence, not 
indeed of religious motives, w'hich are founded on somctliing 
which is at least allegorically true, hut of the absurd 

superstition, and allow' themselves to be guided by it all their 
life long; as, for instance, undertaking nothing on a Fridaj, 
refusing to sit down thirteen at table, obeying chance omens, 
and the Uke. How much more likely is the multitude to be 
guided by such things. You can’t form any adequate idea o 
the narrow’ limits of the mind in its raw state; it is a place 
of absolute darkness, especially when, as often happens, a bad, 
unjust, and malicious heart is at the bottom of it. People in 
this condition—and they form the great bulk of humanity- 
must be led and controlled as w'ell as may be, even if it le 
by really superstitious motives; until such lime as they become 
susceptible to truer and belter ones. As an instance of tie 
direct working of religion, may be cited the fact, common 
enough, in Italy especially, of a thief restoring stolen goot s, 
tiirough the influence of his confessor, wlio says he wont 
absolve him if he doesn't. Think again of the case of an oath, 
where religion shows a most decided influence; whether it 
be that a man places himself expressly m the position o a 
purely moral beings and as such looks upon liimself as so emn y 
appealed to, as seems to be tlio case in France, where tie 
formula is simply }e le jure, and also among the Quaker, 
ivhose solemn yea or nay is regarded as a substitute for t e 
oath; or whether it be that a man really believes be b prO’ 
nouncing sometiiing which may affect his eternal happiness 
a belief which is presumably only the investiture of the former 
feeling. At any rate, religious considerations are a means o 
aw'akening and falling out a man's moral nature. How o ten 
it happens that a man agrees to take a false oath, and then, 
wlien it comes to the point, suddenly refuses, and tru an 

right win the day. , 

Phitalethes: Oftener still false oatlis are really lalten, on.-- 
truth and right trampled under foot, though all witnesses of 
the oath know' It well! Still you are quite right to ® 

tiaih as an undenjabk example o£ the practica e icacy o 
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religion. But, in spite of all you’ve &aid, I doubt wJiether the 
efficacy of religion goes much beyond this. Just think^ if a 
pulilic proclamation were suddenly made, announcing the 
repeal of all the criminal laws; I fancy neither you nor I 
would have the courage to go home from liere under the 
piotcctioii of religious motives. If, in the same way, all 
religions were declared untrue, we could, under the pro¬ 
tection of the laws alone, go on living as before, without 
any s|)ecial addition to our apprehensions or our measures of 
precaution. I will go beyond this, and say that religions have 
veiy frequently exercised a decidedly demoralizing influence. 
One may say generally that duties towards God and duties 
towards lumianity are in inverse ratio. It is easy to let adula¬ 
tion of the Deity make amends for lack of proper behaviour 
towards man. And so we see that in all times and in all 
countries the great majority of mankind find it much easier 
to beg their way to heaven by prayers than to deserve to go 
there by their actions, In everj' religion it soon comes to be 
the case that faith, ceremonies, rites and the like are pro¬ 
claimed to be more agreeable to the Divine will than moral 
actions; the former, especially if they are bound up with the 
emoluments of the clergy, gradually come to be looked upon 
as a substitute for tlie latter. Sacrifices in temples, the saying 
of masses, the founding of chapels, the planting of crosses by 
the road side, soon come to be the most meritorious ^vorks, 
so that even great crimes are expiated by them, as also by 
]>enance, subjection to priestly authority, confessions, pil¬ 
grimages, donations to the temples and the clergy, the building 
of monasteries and the like, The consequence of all this is that 
the priests finally appear as middlemen in the corruption of 
the gods. And if matters don’t go quite so far as that, w'here 
is the religion whose adherents don’t consider prayers, praise 
and manifold acts of devotion, a substitute, at least in part, 
for moral conduct? Look at England, where by an audacious 
piece of jiriestcraft, the Christian Sunday, introduced by Con- 
'staiitine the Great as a suljstitute for the Jewish Sabbath, is in 
a mendacious way identified with it, and takes its name—and 
this in order that the conmiands of Jehovah for the Sabbath 
(that is, the day on which the Almighty liad to rest from hb 
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siix days’ labour, so that it is essentially the la^t day of the 
week), might be applied to the Christiafi Sunday, the dies solis^ 
tlTie first day of the week which the sun opens in gl^O^ 
day of devotion and joy* The consequence of this fraud is that 
''Sabbath-breaking ” or “the desecration of the Sabbath/’ that 
isj the slightest occupation, wliether of business or pleasure, 
all games, music, serving, worldly books, are on Sundays looked 
upon as great sins. Surely the ordinary man must believe that 
if, as his spiritual guides impress upon him, he is only constant 
in strict observance of the holy Sabbath/’ and **a regular 
attendance on Divine Service/’ that is, if he only invariably 
idles away his time on Sundays and doesn’t fail to sit two 
hours in chuixih to hear the same litany for the tJiio^isaiiidtli 
time and mutter it in tune with the others, he may reckon 
on indulgence in regard to those little peccadilloes which he 
occasionally allows himself* Those devils in human form, the 
slave owners and slave traders in the Free States of North 
America (they should be called the Slave States) are, as a rule, 
orthodox, pious Anglicans who would consider it a grave sin 
to work on Sundays^ and in confidence in this, and their 
regular attendance at church, they hope for eternal happiness. 
The demoralizing tendency of religion is less problematical 
than its moral ' influence* How great and how‘ certain that 
moral influence must be to make amends for the enormities 
which religions, especially the Christian and Mohammedan 
religions, have produced and spread over the earth! Think of 
the fanaticism, the endless jiersecuUons, the religious wars, 
that sangninarj' frenzy of which the ancients had no con¬ 
ception! think of the crusades, a butchep^ lasting two liundred 
years and inexcusable, its warcrj^ “/I is the uill ^ God^ its 
object to gain possession of tlie grave of one who preached love 
and sufferance! think of the cruel expulsion and extennina¬ 
tion of the Mooi's and Jews from Spain! think of the orgies 
of blood, the inquisitions, the heretical tribunals, tlie bloody 
and terrible conquests of the Mohammedans in tliree^ con¬ 
tinents, or those of Christianity in America, whose iiiFiabitaiits 
were for the most part, and in Cuba entirely, exteiminated. 
Aocording to Las Casas, Christianity murdered twelve millions 
in forty yeai^, of course all m fimjorem Dei gtorimi;, and for 
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the propagation of the Gospel, and hecause ;vbat wasn’t 
Christian wasn't even looked upon as human! I have, it is 
true, louclxed upon these matters hefore; but when in our day, 
we hear of “Latest News from the Kingdom of God,”^ we 
shall not be weary of bringing old news to mind. And above 
all, don’t let us. forget India, the cradle of tlie human race, 
or at least of tltat part of it to wliich we belong, where first 
NIohanmiedaDs, and then Christians, ivere most cruelly in¬ 
furiated against the adlierents of the original faith of man¬ 
kind. The destiT-iction or disfigurement of the ancient temples 
and idols, a lamentable, mischievous and barbarous act, still 
bears witness to the monotheistic fury of the Mohammedans, 
carried on from Marmud the Ghaznevid of cursed memory 
down to Aureiig Zeb the fratricide, whom the Portuguese 
Cliristians have zealously imitated by destruction of temples 
and the auta-da-f^ of the inquisition at Goa. Don’t let us 
forget tlie chosen people of God, who after they had, by 
Jehovah’s express coimnand, stolen from their old and trusty 
friends in Lgypt the gold and silver vessels which had been 
lent to them, made a murderous and plundering inroad into 
“the Promised Land,” svith the murderer Moses at tlteir head, 
to tear it from the rightful owners, again by the same 
Jcliovah’s express and repeated com mauds, showing no mercy, 
exienmnatiiig the inhabitants, women, children and all 
(Joshua ix, and x.). And all this, simply because they 
weren't circumcised and didn't know Jehovali, which was 
reason enough lo Justify every enormity against them; just 
as for the same roason, in earlier times, the Infamous knavery 
of the patriarch Jacob and his chosen people against Haroor, 
King of Shalem, and bis people, is refiortcd to his glory because 
the people were unbelievers! (Genesis xxxiii. 18). Truly, it 
is the w'orsi side of religions that the believers of one religion 
liavc allowed themselves every sin against Uiose of another, 
and w'ith die utmost ruffianism and cruelty persecuted tliem; 
the Mohammedans against the Cliristians and Hindoos; the 
'Christians against the Hindoos, Mohammedans, American 
natives, Negroes, Jews, heretics, and others. 

• A musioiiaiy pctio(Jii:a|, the fortieth annual numher of whtcii aupeareil 
ilk 
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Perhaps I go too far in saying all religions. For the sake of 
truth) 1 must add that the fanatical enormities perpetrated 
in the name of religion are only to be put down to the 
adherents of monotheistic creeds, that is, tlie Jewish faith and 
its two branches, Christianity and Islamism. e liear of 
nothing of the kind in tlte case of Hindoos and Buddhists, 
,Mthough it is a matter of common knowledge that about the 
fifth oentuty- of our era Buddhism was driven out by the 
Biahnians from its ancient home in the southemuiost pait 
of ilie Indian peninsula, and afterwards spread over the whole 
of the rest of Asia, as far as I know, we have no derinite 
account of any crimes of violence, or wars, or cruellies, per- 
jietrated in the course of it. Tliat may, of course, be attribut¬ 
able to the obscurity wOilch veils the history of those countries^ 
but the exceedingly mild character of their religion, together 
with their unceasing inculcation of forbearance towards aU 
living things, and the fact that Brahmanism by its caste system 
preperly admits no proselytes, allows one to hope that tlieir 
adherents may be acquitted of shedding of blood on a large 
scale, and of cruelly in any form. Spence Hardy, in his excel¬ 
lent book on Eastern Monacltism, praises the extraordinary 
tolerance of the Buddhists, and adds his assurance that tlie 
HnnEils of Buddhism will furnish fewer instances of religious 
persecution tlian those of any otlier religion. M a matter ot 
fact, it is only to nionotlieism tliat intolerance is essential f an 
only god is by his nature a jealous god, who can allow no 
other god to exist. Polytheistic gods, on the otlier hand, are 
naturally tolerant^ they live and let live; tlieir own colleagues 
are the chief objects of their sufferance, as being gods of tiie 
same religion. Tliis toleration is afterwards extended to foieign 
gods, who are, accordingly, hospitably received, and later on 
admitted, in some cases, to an equality of rights; the chief 
example of which is shown by the fact Uiat the Romans 
willingly admitted and venerated Phrygian, F^-pl^" 
other gods. Hence it is that monotheistic religions alone furnish 
the spectacle of religious wars, religious persecutions,-hereiic^d 
tribunals, that breaking of idols and destruction of images 
of the gods, that racing of Indian temples, and Egyptian 
colossi, which had looked on the sun three thousand years; 
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just because a jeaJons god had said, 'fhou shnii make ito graven 
image. 

But to return to the chief point. You are certainly right in 
insisting on the strong metaphysical needs of mankind| but 
religion appears to me to be not so much a satisfaction as an 
abuse of those needs. At any rate we have seen that in regard 
to the furtherance of morality, its utility is, for tlie most part, 
problemalicalj its disadvantages, and especially the atrocities 
which have followed in its train, jiatent to the light of day. 
Of course it is quite a dilfereut matter if we consider the 
utility of religion as a prop of thrones^ for where the^ ai'e 
held “by the grace of God,” throne and altar are intimately 
associated^ and eveiy wise prince who loves his throne and 
his family will appear at the head of his people as an exemplar 
of true religion, f.ven MachiavelJi, in the eighteenth chapter 
of his book, most earnestly reconimended religion to princes. 

y t n One mav say that revealed religions stand to 
pliilosopliy exact 1> m lire relation of sovereigns by the grace 
of God, to “the sovereignty of the people’^i so tliat the two 
former terms of the jjarallel are in nattLral alliance. 

Drmophr/es: t)h, doii't take that tone! Yoii^re going band 
ill hand with ochlocracy and anarchy, the orch-enemy of all 
legislative order, all civilization and all humanity. 

PhitaIethes. \ou are right* It was only a sophism of mine, 
v^ hat the feficing roaster calls a feint* I retract it. But see how 
di.sputiiig some limes makes an honest man unjust and 
malicious. Lei us stop. 

iJcrnopheIrs: 1 canh help regret ling that, after all the 
trouble 1 ve laken, I haven^t altered your disposition in regard 
to religion* On the other hanc], I can assure yon that everv- 
thiiig you have said hasiih shaken my conviction of its high 
value and necessity* 

Philakthes: I believe you; for as we read in Hiidihras: 

“f/c lhat complies against his uill 
^ ^ <!f kis oten cpimon stiliJ* 

My consolation is that, alike in controversies and in taking 
mineral waters, the after effects are the true ones. 

Drmopheles: Well, I hope it^JI be beneficial in your case. 
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Phiialedies: It might he so, if I could digest e certain 
Spanish proverb. 

Demopheles: ’Which is? 

Philalethes: Befuttd the cross stafids the devU. 

Demopheles: Come, don’t let us part with sarcasms. Let us 
rattier admit that religion, like Janus, or better still, like the 
Brahman god of death, Yarn a, has two faces, and like him, 
one friendly, the other suBen. Each of us has kept liU eyes 
fixed on one alone. 

PhiUtlethes: You are right, old fellow! 


A FEW WORDS ON PANTHEISM 


The coiiti'oversy between Theism and Pautheistu might be 
presented in an allegorical or dramatic form by supposing a 
dialogue betiveen two persons in the pit of a theatre at Milan 
during the perfonnance of a piece. One of them, convinced 
that he is in Girolamo’s renowned marionette-theatre, admires 
the art by tvhich the director gets up tlie dolls and guides their 
movements. ‘'Oh, you are quite mistaken,*' says the other, 
“we’re in the Teatro della Scaloj it is the manager and his 
troop who are on the stage; they are tlie persons you see before 
3 'ou; the poet too is taking a jiart.’* 

'Die cliief objection I have to Pantheism is that it says 
nothing. To call the world “God” is not to explain it; it is 
only to enrich our language with a superfluous synonymi for 
the word “world.*' It comes to the same thing whether you 
say “ the world is God,” or ** God is the world.” But if you start 
frem“God” as sometlhug that is given in experience, and has 
to be explained, and tfien say, “God is the world,” you are 
affording what is to some extent an explanation, in so far as 
you are reducing what is unknown lo what is partly known 
(ignotiini per notiMj); but it is only a verbal explanation. If, 
however, you start from what is really given, that is to say, 
from the world, and say, “the world is GoiJ,” it is clear that 
you say notliing, or at least you are explaining w'hat is un¬ 
known by what is more unknown. 

Hence Pantheism presupjioses Theism; only in so far as 
you start from a god, that is, in so far as you possess him as 
something with winch you are already familiar, can you end 
-Ity identhying him with the world; and your purpose in doing 
so is to put him out of the way in a decent fashion. In other 
words, ) Ou do not start clear from the world as something tliat 
requires explanation; you start from God as something that 
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is given, and not ktiomng what to do mtJi him, you mate the 
world take over his role* This is the origin of Pantheism, 
Taking an unprejudiced view of the world as it is, no one 
would dream of regarding it as a god. It must be a verj' iil- 
advised god who knows no better way of diveiting himself 
thon by turning into such a w^orld as ours, such a mean, 
sljabby world, there to take the form of innumerable millions 
who live indeed, but are fretted and tormented, and who 
nianage to exist a W'blle together only by prejdng on one 
another^ to bear miseiy, need and death, without measure 
and without object, In the form, for instance, of millions of 
negro slaves, or of the three million weavers iii; Europe who, 
in hunger and care, lead a miserable existence in damp rooms 
or the cheerless lialb of a factory. What a pastime this for 
a god, who must, as suclt, be used to another mode of existence! 

^Ve iind accordingly that wdiat is described as the gi‘eat 
advance from Theism to Pantheism, if looked at seriously, and 
not simply as a masked negation of the sort indicated above, 
is a transition from what is unproved and hardly conceivable 
to Avhat is absolutely absurd. For however obscure, how'ever 
loose or confused may be the idea which we connect witii the 
word ^'God,” there are two predicates wiiich are inseparable 
from it, the highest poAver and the liighesL wisdoiu. ft is 
absolutely absm'd to think that a being eiidoAved with these 
qualities should have put liimsclf into the position described 
above^ Theism, on the other hand, is something wdiich is 
merely unproved 5 and if it is difficult to look upon the inrinite 
world as the work of a personal, and therefore Individual, 
Being, the like of which we know only from our experience 
of the animal world, it is nevertheless not an absolutely absurd 
idea. That a Being, at once almighty and all-good, should create 
a world of torment is always conceivable^ even though we 
do not knoAV w*hy he does & 0 | and accordingly we find that 
Avlien people ascribe the height of gocidiiess to this Being, they 
set up the inscrutable nature of his w^isdom as the refuge by 
w'hich the doctrine escapes the charge of absurdity. P^ntheismri 
however, assumes tliat the creative God is himself the world 
of infinite torment, and, in this little world alone, dies every 
second, and that entirely of his own willj winch is absurd. It 
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would be mucli more coiTect to identify the world with the 
devil, as the venerable author of the rkutickc Theolqgie has, 
ill fact, done in a passage of his immortal work, where he 
says, “ Wherefiire the evil spirit and nature are one, and ivhere 
nature is not overcome, neither is the evil adversary overcome." 

It is manifest that the Pantheists give the Sansara the name 
of God. The same name is given by the mystics to the Nirvana. 
The latter, however, state more about the Nirvana than they 
know, which is not done by the Buddhists, whcse Nirvana 
is accordingly a relative iiotliing. It is only Jews, ClirUtians, 
and Mohammedans who give its proper and correct meaning 
to the word “God,” 

The expression, often heard nowadays, “the world is an 
end-in-itself,” leaves it uncertain whether Pantheism or a 
simple Fatalism b to be taken as the explanation of it. But, 
ivhichever it be, the expression looks upon the world from 
a physical point of view only, and leaves out of sight its moral 
si^ificance, because you cannot assume a moral significance 
without presenting the world as means to a higher end. The 
notion that the world has a physical but not a moral meaning 
is the most mischievous error sprung from the greatest mental 
perversity. 


ON BOORS AND READING 


IGNOKANCE IS degrading only when foutid in company mth 
ridies. The poor man is restrained by poverty and need: labour 
occupies his thoughts, and takes the place of knowledge- But 
ricli meti who are igiiorarjt live for llteir lusts only^ and are 
like the beasts of the fields as may be seen every day; and 
tliey can also be reproached for not having used wealth and 
leisure for that which gives them their greatest value- 

AVhen we read, another |ierson thinks for us: vve merely 
repeat his mental process- In learning to write, the pupil goes 
over wiili his pen what the teacher has outlined in pencih 
so in readings the greater part of the work of thought is already 
done for us- This is why it relieves us to take up a book after 
being occupied with our own thoughts. And in reading, tlie 
mind is, in fact, only the playground of another's thouglits. 
So it comes about that if anyone spends almost the whole day 
in reading, and by way of relaxation devotes the intervals to 
some thoughtless pastime, he gradually loses the capacity for 
thinking; just as the man who aUvays rides at last forgets how 
to walk. This is tlie case with many learned persons: iliey have 
read themselves stupid. For to occupy every spare moment 
in reading, and to do nolliing but read, is even inore paralysing 
to the mind than constant manual labour, which at least allows 
tliose engaged hi it to follow their own thoughts. A spring 
never free from the pressure of some foreign body at last loses 
its elasticity: and so does the mind if other people^s thoughts 
are constantly foreed upon it. Just as you can ruin the^stomacl^ 
and impair the whole body by taking too much nourishment, 
so you can overfill and choke the mind by feeding it too much. 
The more you read, the fe^ver are the traces left bj what jou 
have read: the mind becomes like a tablet crossed over and 
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over with writing. There is no time for niminating, and iit no 
other way can yon assimilate what you have read, If you read 
on and on without setting your own tlioughts to work, what 
you have read cannot strike root, and is generally lost. It is, 
in fact, jt^'- same with mental as with bodily food: hardly 
the fifth part of what one takes is assimilated. The rest passes 
off in evaporation, respimiion, and the like. 

The result of all this is that thoughts put on paper are 
nothing more than footsteps in the sand: you see the way the 
man has gone, but to know what lie saw on his walk, you 
want his eyes, 

There is no quality of style that can be gained by reading 
writers who possess it| whether it be persuasiveness, imagina¬ 
tion, tiie gift of drawing comparisons, boldness, bitterness, 
bre’' ity, grace, ease of expression or w'it, unexpected contrasts, 
a laconic or naVve manner, and tfie like. But if these qualities 
are already in us, exist, that is to say, potentially, we can call 
them forth end bring them to consciousness^ we can learn 
the purposes to which they can be putj we can be strengtliened 
in our incUnation to use them, or get courage to do soj we 
can judge by examples tlie elTect of applying them, and so 
acquire the correct use of them; and of course it is only when 
we have arrived at that point that we actually possess these 
qualities. 'Fhe only way in w'liich reading can form style is 
by teaching us the use to which w'e can put our ow'n natural 
gifts. We must have these gifts before we begin to learn the 
use of them. Witliout them, reading teaches us nothing but 
cold, dead mannerisms and makes us shallow imitators, 

'I’he strata of the eartli pieserve in row's the creatures W'iiich 
lived in former agesj and the array of books on the shelves 
of a library stores up in like manner tlie errors of tlie past and 
the way in which they have been exposed. Like those creatures, 
they too were full of life iu tlieir time, and made a great deal 
Cf noise; but now they are stiff and fossilized, and an object 
of ciu-iosity to the literary palaeontologist alone. 

Herodotus relates that Xerxes wept at the sight of his army, 
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which stretched further than the eye ooiUd reacli, in the 
thought that of all these, after a hundred years, not one would 
be alive. And in looking over a huge catalogue of new books, 
one might weep at thinking that, when ten years have passed, 
not one of them will be heard of. 

It is in literature as in life: wherever you turn, you stumble 
at once upon die incorrigible mob of humanity, swarming in 
all diiections, crowding and soiling everything, like flies in 
summer. Hence the number, which no man can count, of bad 
books, those rank weeds of literature, which draw nourishment 
from the com and choke it. The time, money and attention 
of the public, which rightfully belong to good books and their 
noble aims, they take for themselves: they arc written for the 
mere purpose of making money or procuring places. So they 
are not only useless; they do positive mischief. Nine tenths of 
the whole of our present literature has no other aim tUaii to 
get a few shilling out of tite pockets of the public; and to this 
end author, publisher and reviewer are in league. 

Let me mention a crafty and wicked trick, albeit a pi'oritable 
and successful one, practised by litterateurs, hack writers and 
voluminous authors. In complete disregard of good taste and 
the true culture of the period, they have succeeded in getting 
the whole of tlie world of fashion into leading strings, so tliat 
they are all trained to read in time, and all tiie same things, 
viz. tliR newest books-^ and that for the purpose of getting food 
for conversation in the circles in which they move, Tliis is the 
aim served by bad novels, produced by writei's who were once 
celebrated, as SpUidler, Bxilwer Lytton, Eugene Sue. \Vhat can 
be more miseicible than the lot of a reading public like this, 
always bound to peruse the latest works of extremely common¬ 
place persons who write for nioncy only, aivd wlio are therefore 
never few in number? and for this advantage tliey are content 
to know by name only the works of the few sujierior minds oi 
all ages and all countries. Literary newspapers, tw, are a 
singularly cunning device for robbing the reading public of 
tlje time w'hich, if culture is to be attained, should be devoted 
to the genuine piudactions of literature, instead of being 
occupied by the daily bungling of commonplace persons. 
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Hence, in i^gard to leading, it is a rery important tiling to 
be able to refrain. Skill in doing so consists in not taking into 
one’s hands any book merely because at the time it happens 
to be extensively read^ such as political or religious pamphlets, 
novels, poeir)', and the like, ivhich make a noise, and may 
even attain to Beveral editions in the first and last year of their 
existence. Consider, rather, that the man who ivrites for fools 
is ahvays sure of a large audience| be careful to limit your 
time for reading, and devote it exclusively to the works of 
those great minds of all times and countries, who o’crtop the 
rest of humanity, those whom the voice of fame points to as 
such* These alone really educate and instruct. You can never 
read bad literature too little, nor good literature too much. 
Bad books are intellectual poison]; they destroy the mind* 
Because people alivays read what is new instead of the best 
of all ages, wTiiers remain in the narrow' circle of the ideas 
which happen to prevail in their time: and so the jieriod sinks 
deeper and deeper into its otvn niire* 

There are at all times two literatures in progress, running 
side by side, but little know n to each other^ the one real, the 
other only apparent. The former grows into permanent litera¬ 
ture^ it is purstied by those who live for science or poetrji its 
course is sober and quiet, but extremely slowj and it produces 
in Europe scarcely a dozen works in a century; these, however, 
are permanent. The other kind is pursued by persons who live 
on science or pMtrj'^ it goes at a gallop, with much noise and 
shouting of partisans^ and every^ twelvemonth ]mts a thousand 
w-orks on the market. But after a feiv years one asks. Where 
are they? where is the glory which came so soon and made so 
much clamour? This kind may be called fleeting, and the 
other, permanent literature. 

in the history of politics, half a centuiy is always a con¬ 
siderable time; the matter which goes to form them is ever 
bn the move^ there is always something going on. But in the 
history of literature there is often a complete standstill for the 
same period;, nothing has happened, for clumsy attempts don't 
count. You are just where you were fifty years previously. 
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To explain ^'hat 1 mean, let me compare the advance of 
knowledge among mankind to the course taken hy a planet. 
The false paths on which humanity usually enters after eveiy 
important advance are like the epicycles in the Ptolemaic 
system, and after passing through one of them, the world is 
hist where it was before it entered it. But the great minds, 
who really bring the race further on its course, do not 
naiiy it on the epicycles it makes fit>m time to time. ns 
^plains why posthumous fame is often bought at the expense 
of contemporary praise, and vice versa. An instance t>f such 
an epictxle is the philosophy started hy Fichte and Schellmg, 
and crowned by Hegel’s caricature of it. This epicycle was a 
deviation from the limit to which philosophy had been ulti¬ 
mately brought bv Kant| and at that point I took it up again 
afterwards, to cariy' it further. In the intervening pnod the 
sham philosophers I have mentioned and some others went 
through their epicycle, which has just come to an end; so that 
lliose who went with them on their course are conscious of the 
fact that they arc exactly at the point from wliich they started. 

This circumstance explains ivhy it is that, etery ihirtj J ears 
or so, science, literature, and art, as expressed in t le spirit o 
the age are declared bankrupt. The errors which appear from 
time to time mount to such a height in that peri t lat t le 
mere weight of their absurdity makes the fabric fall, whilst 
the opposition to them lias been gathering force at the same 
time. So an upset takes place, often followed by an error m 
the opposite direction. To exhibit these moiemeiits in t leir 
periodical return would be the true practical aim of the history 
of llierature: little attention, however, is paid to it. And 
besides, the comparatively short duration of these perio s ma e 
it difTitult to collect the data of epochs long gone Yi ^ 
it is most convenient to observe how the matter stands m one s 
owTi generation, .^n instance of this tendenej'" rawu roni 
physical science, is supplied in the Neptunian gw og> o 
Werter. But let me keep to the example cited above, ^e 
nearest we can lake. In German philosophy, the ! 

of Kant ivas immediately followed by h peri^ w iic i ^me 
rather at being imposing than at convincing. Instead of beii^ 
thorough and clear, it tried to be dazihng, hyperbolical, and. 
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in a special degree, unintelligible: instead of seeking truth, 
it intrigued. Plulosophy could make no progress in this fashion; 
and at last the whole school and its method became bankrupt. 
For tlie effrontery of Hegel and ins fellows came to such a 
pass—whether because they talked such sophisticated non¬ 
sense, or were so unscrupulously puffed, or because the entire 
aim o£ this pretty piece of work was quite obvious—that In the 
end there was notliiug to prevent the charlatanry" of the whole 
business from l>ecomiug manifest to everybody: and when, 
in consequence of certain disdoeures, the favour it had enjoyed 
in high quarters w'as withdrawn, the system was openly 
lidiculed. This most miserable of all the meagre philosophies 
that have ever existed came to grief, and dragged down with 
it into the abysm of discredit the systems of Fichte and 
Schelling which had preceded it. And so, as far as Germany 
is concerned, the total philosophical Incompetence of the first 
half of the century following upon Kant is quite plain: and 
still the Germans boast of their talent for philosophy in 
comparison with foreigners, especially since an English writer 
has been so inalidously ironical to call them “a nation of 
til inkers.” 

For an example of the general system of epicycles drawn 
from the liisiory" of art, look at the school of sculpture wliich 
flourished in the last century and took its name from Bernini, 
more especially at the development of it which prevailed in 
France. The ideal of this scliool was not antique beauty, but 
commonplace nature: instead of the simplicity and grace of 
ancient art, it represented ilie niaimers of a Frencii minuet. 
This tendency became bankrupt when, under Witickelmanti’s 
direction, a return was made to tlie antique school. The history 
of painting furnishes an illustration in tlie first quarter of the 
century, when art was looked upon merely as a means and 
instrument of mediseval religious sentiment, and its themes 
consequently drawn from ecclesiastical subjects alone: these, 
however, were treated by jiaiuters who had none of the true 
earnestness of faith, and in their delusion they followed 
Francesco Francia, Pietro Perugino, Angelico da Fiesole and 
others like them, rating them liigher even than the rcaliy 
great masters who followed. It was in viesv of this error, and 
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because in poetry an analogous aim had at the saine ^le 
found favour, that Goethe wrote liis parable Pjaffenspid. This 
school, too, got the reputation of being whimsical, became 
bankrupt, and was followed by a return to nature, which 
proclaimed itself in geive pictures and scenes of life of everj 
kind, even though it now and then strajed into what was 


The piogress of the human mind in literature is similar. 
Tlie history of literature is for the most part like the catalogue 
of a museum of deformitiesj the spirit in whidi they keep 
best is pigskin. The few creatures that have been born in 
goodly siiapo need not be looked for there. They are still awe, 
and are everywhere to be met witli in the world, immorta , 
and with their years ever green. Tliey alone form what I haie 
called real literature; the history of which, poor as it is m 
persons, we learn fivim our youth up out of the mouths of ail 
educated people, before compilations recount it for us. 

As an antidote to the prevailing monomania for reading 
literaiy histories, in order to be able to chatter about eveo'- 
Ihing, without having any real knowledge at all, 


lichtenberg’s works (Vol, II, p. which 


to a passage in lacht 
is well worth perusal. 


I beUei,’e that the ovei-minutc acquaintance with tlic liistory of sdraiee 
and Icantiiig, which is such a prevalent feature of our ay, is iiCty 
prejudicial to the advance of knowledge itself. There is p ^ure ui 
follnm-inff nrt tWs historv; but. as a matter of fact, it leaves the nund. 
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knowledge in a greater degree than tJiase who really possess it. It is 
surely a well-founded lanark, that knowledge never makes its possessor 
proud. Those alone let theniselves be blown out with pride, wdio, 
incapable of extending knowledge in their own persons, occupy them¬ 
selves with clearing up dark points in its historyp or arc able to recount 
w'hat others have done. They are proud, because they consider this 
occupation, which Is mostly of a mechanical nature, the practice of 
knowledge. 1 could illustrate what I mean by examplesp but it would 
be an odious task. 

Still, I wish soitieone would attempt a tragical history of 
literature, giving the way in which the writer? and artists, 
who form the proudest possession of the various nations which 
have given them birtli, have been treated by them during 
their lives. Such a history would exhibit the ceaseless w^arfare, 
w’hich what w'as good and genuine in all times and countries 
has had to wage with what was bed and perverse. It would 
tell of the martyrdom of almost all those who truly enlightened 
humanity, of almost all the great masters of every kind of 
artj it would show us how, with few exceptions, they were 
tormented to death, without recognition, without sympathy, 
without followers; how tiiey lived in poverty and misery, 
whilst fame, honour, and riclies, were the lot of the unworthy; 
how their fate ’^vas that of Esau, who, wJiile he was hunting 
and getting venison for his father, was robbed of tlie blessing 
by Jacob, disguised in his brother's clothes; hoiv, in spite of 
all, they were kept up by the love of their work, until at last 
the bitter fight of the teacher of humanity is over, until the 
immortal laurel is held out to him, and the hour strikes when 
it can be said: 

Dt^r $chitvre Panser wird zum h'lugellileide 

hurz ist dir SchtncfSt ime»diith ist die h'retuii. 


ON PHYSIOGNOMY 


That Ihe outer man is a picture of the inner, and the face an 
expression and revelation of the whole character^ is a pre- 
s\imption likeJy enough in itselft and therefore a safe one to 
go by5 evidenced as it is hy the fact that people are always 
anxious to see anyone who has made himself famous by good 
Or evil, or as the author of some extraordinary^ workj or if 
they cannot get a sight of him, to hear at any rate from others 
w’hat he IcKiks like. So people go to places where they may 
expect to see the person who interests theni^ the press, 
especially in Engl and, endeavours to give a minute and 
striking description of his appearancej painters and engravers 
lose no time in putting him visibly before us^ and finally 
photographyj on that very account of such high value, afibrds 
the most complete satisfaction of our curiosity* It is also a 
fact that in private life everyone criticizes the physiognomy 
of those he conies across, first of all secretly tiying to discern 
their intellectual and moral character from their features. This 
would be a useless proceeding if, as some foolish people fancy, 
the exterior of a man is a matter of no account^ if, as they 
think, the soul is one thing and the body another, and ilie 
body related to the soul merely as the coat to the man himselh 
On the contrary, every human face is a hieroglyphic, and 
a hieroglyphic, too, which admits of being deciphered, the 
alphabet of which we carry about mth us already perfected. 
As a matter of fact, the face of a man gives us fuller aiid more 
interesting information than his tongue; for his face is the 
compendium of all he ivill ever say, as it is the one record 
of all his thoughts and endeavours. And, morMver, the tongue 
tells the thought of one man only^ whereas the face expresses 
a thought of nature itself: so that everyone is worth aitentive 
observation, even though everyone may not be v’^orth talking 
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to. And if every Individual is worth obser^'atioii as a single 
lliought of nature, how much more so is beauty, since it is 
a higher and more general conception of nature, is, in fact, 
lier thought of a species. This is wliy beauty is so captivating: 
it is a fundamental thought of nature: whereas the individual 
is only a hy-thought, a corollary. 

In private, people always proceed upon the principle that 
a man is what he looks; and the principle is a right one, only 
the difficulty lies in its application. For though the art of 
applying the principle is partly innate and may be partly 
gained by experience, no one is a master of it, and even the 
most experienced is not infallible. But for all tliat, wliatever 
Figaro may say, it is not the face which deceives, it is we 
who deceive ourselves in reading in it what is not there. 

The deciphering of a face is certainly a great and difficult 
art, and the principles of it can never be learnt in tlie abstract. 
The first condition of success is to maintain a purely objective 
point of view, which is no easy matter. For, as soon as the 
faintest trace of anyihitig subjective is present, whether dislike 
or favour, or fear or hope, or even the thought of the impres¬ 
sion we ourselves are making upon live object of our attention, 
the characters vft are trj'ing to decipher become confused and 
corrupt. The sound of a language is really appreciated only 
by one wiio does not understand it, and tJiat because, in 
tliiukiiig of the signification of a word, we pay no regard to 
the sign itself. So, in the same way, a physiognomy is correctly 
gauged only by one to whom it is still strange, who has not 
gi-own accustomed to the face by constantly meeting and con¬ 
versing witli llie man iiimself. It is, thorefore, strictly speaking, 
only the first sight of a man which affords that purely objective 
view w'hich is necessary for deciphering his features. An odour 
affects us only when we first come in contact with it, and the 
firet glass of a wine is the one which gives us its true taste: 
in the same way, it is only at the first encounter that a face 
makes its full impression upon us. Consequently the first 
impression should be carefully attended to and noted, even 
written down if the subject of it is of personal importance, 
provided, of course, that one can trust one’s own sense of 
physiognomy. Subsequent acquaintance and intercourse will 
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obliterate the impression ^ but time will one day prove whetlier 
it IS true. 

Let viSj however, not conceal fitrni ourselves the fact that 
Lhb first impression is for tlxe most part extremely xuiedifjing. 
How poor most faces arel \Vith the exception of those that 
are beautiful, good-naiLired, or intellectual, tliat is to say, the 
very few and far between, I believe a jxerson of any fine 
feeling scarcely ever sees a new face without a sensation akin 
to a shock, for tlie reason that it jiresents a new and surprising 
conibinatiou of miedifpng elements. To tell the truth, it is, 
as a rule, o sorty^ siglit. There are some people whose faces 
bear the stamp of such artless vulgarity and baseness of 
character, such an animal limitation of intellLgenee, that one 
^venders how they can appear in public with such a coun¬ 
tenance, iitstead of wearing a mask. There are faces, indeed, 
the very sight of winch produces a feeling of pollution. One 
cannot therefore take it amiss of people, whose privileged 
]K)sition admits of it, if they manage to live in retirement and 
completely free from the jjainfid sensation of “seeing new 
faces.^^ The metaphysical explanation of this circumstance 
rests upon the considemiion that the individuality of a man 
is precisely that by the very existence of which he should be 
reclaimed and corrected. If, on the other hand, a psj^chological 
explanation is satisfactoiy^, let anyone ask himself what kind 
of physiognomy he may expect in those who have all their 
fife long, except on the rarest occasions, harbouied nothing 
but petty, base and miserable thoughts, and vulgar, selfish^ 
envious, w5cked and malicious desii^. Every one of these 
thoiighu and desires has set its mark upon the face during 
the time it lasted, and by constant repetition, all ih^ marks 
have in course of lime become furrows and blotches, so to 
speak. Consequently, most people's appearance is such as to 
produce a slicck at first sights and it is only gradually that one 
gets accustomed to it, tliat is to say, becomes so deadenetl to 
the impression that it has no more effect on one. 

And that the prevailing facial exijressjon is the Yesult of 
a long process of innumerable, fleeting and characteristic con¬ 
tractions of the features is just the reason why intelltKitual 
coumeiiances are of gradual formation. It is indeed only in 
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old age that intellectual men attain tlieir sublime expression, 
whilst portraits of them in their youth show' only the first 
traces of it. But on the otlier hand, what I Ivave just said 
about the shock which the first sight of a face generally pro¬ 
duces is in keeping witii the remark tiiat it is only at that 
first sight that it makes its true and full impression. For to 
gel a purely objective and iincorrupted impression of it, ive 
must stand in no kind of relation to tire person; if possible, 
w e must not yet liave sjxiken with liim. For every conversation 
places us to some extent ujxm a friendly footing, establishes 
a certain rapport^ a mvitual subjective relation, wliicli is at 
once unfavourable to an objective point of view. And as eveiy- 
one’s endeavour is to ivin esteem or friendship for himself, 
the man who is under observation will at once employ all 
those arts of dissimulation in which he is already versed, and 
corrupt ns with his airs, hypocrisies and llatleries; so that what 
the first look clearly showed will soon be seen by ns no more. 

This fact is at the bottom of the saying that “ most jieople 
gain by further acquaintance”; it ought, how-ever, to run, 
“delude us by it." It is only when, later on, tlie bad ciitaiities 
manifest themselves that our first judgment as a rule receives 
its justification and makes good its scornful verdict. It may be 
that “a further acquaintance" is an unfriendly one, and if 
that is 50, we do not find in this case either that people gain 
by it. Another reason wliy people apparently gain on a nearer 
acqviaiiitance is that the man whose first aspect warns us from 
him, as soon as we converse with liim, no longer shows his 
own being and character, but also hb education; that is, not 
only what Vie really is by nature, but also what he has appro¬ 
priated to himself out of the common w'ealth of raankind- 
Three-fourths of what he says belongs not to him, but to 
the sources from ivliich he obtained It; so that we are often 
surprised to hear a minotaur speak $o humanly. If we make 
a still closer acquaintance, the animal nature, of which his 
face gave promise, will niantfest itself “it) all its splendour.” 
If one it gifted with an acute seme for physiognomy, one 
should take special note of those verdicts which preceded a 
closer acquaintance and vvere therefore genuine. For the face 
of a man is the exact expression of what he is: and if he 
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deceives us, that is our fault, not his. \Vliat a man says, on 
the other hand, is what he thinks, more often what he Itas 
learned, or it may be even, what he pretends to think. And 
besides this, when we talk to him, or even hear him talking 
to others, we pay no attention to his physiognomy proper. It 
is the underlying substance, the fundamental datum^ and we 
disregard it; what interests us is its pthognoniy, its play of 
feature during conversation. This, however, is so arranged as 
to turn the good side upwards. 

When Socrates said to a young man who was introduced 
to him to have his capabilities tested, “ lalk in order that I 
may see you,” if indeed by “seeing” he did not simply mean 
•'hearing,’^ he was right, so far as it is only in coniersation 
that the features and especially the eyes become animated, 
and the intellectual resources and capacities set their mark 
upon the countenance. This puts us in a position to form a 
provisional notion of the degree and capacity of intelligence; 
which was in that case Socrates’ aim. But iu this connection 
it is to be observed, firstly, that the rule does not apply 
to moral qualities, tvhich lie deejier; and in the s^ond 
place, that what from an objective point of view we gaiii by 
the dearer development of tlie countenance in conversation, 
we lose from a subjective sUiidpoint on account of the personal 
relation into which the speaker at once enters in regard to 
us, and which produces a slight fascination, so that, as ex¬ 
plained above, we are not left impartial observers. Conse¬ 
quently from the last point of view we might say with greater 
accuracy, “Do not speak in order that 1 may see you. ^ 

For to get a pure and fundamental conception of a man s 
physiognomy, we must observe him svheii he is alone and left 
to himself. Society of any kind and conveisation throw a 
reflection upon hini which is not his own, generally to his 
advantage; as he is thereby placed in a state of action and 
re-action which sets film off. But alone and left to himself, 
plunged in the depths of his own thoughts and sensations, he 
is wholly himself, and a penetrating eye for physiognomy can 
at one glance take a general view of his entire character, or 
his face, looked at by and in Itself, expresses the keynote of 
all this thoughts and endeavours, the arrM irrevocaMe, the 
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irrevocable decree of liis destiny, the consciousness of vriiich 
only comes to him when he is alone. 

The study of physiognomy is one of the chief means of a 
knowledge of mankind, because the cast of a man's face is the 
only sphere in which his arts of dissimulation are of no avail, 
since these arts extend only to that play of feature which is 
akin to mimicry. And that is why I recommend such a study 
to be undertaken when the subject of it is alone and given up 
to liis own thoughts, and before he is spoken to: and this 
partly for the reasoit that it is only in such a condition that 
inspection of tlie physiognomy pure and simple is possible, 
because conversation at once lets in a pathognomical element, 
in which a man can apply the arts of dissimulation which he 
has learned; partly again because personal contact, even of the 
very slightest kind, gives a certain bias and so corrupts the 
iudgment of the observer. 

And in regard to the study of physiognomy in general, it 
is further to be observed that intellectual capacity is much 
easier of discernment titan moral character. The former 
naturally takes a much more outward direction, and expresses 
itself not only in the face and the play of feature, but also 
in the gait, down even to the very slightest movement. One 
could perhaps disaiminate from behind between a blockhead, 
a fool and a man of genius. The blockhead would be discerned 
by the torpidity and sluggishness of all ills movements; folly 
sets its mark upon every gesture, and so does intellect and a 
studious nature. Hence that remark of La Bruy ire that there 
is nothing so slight, so simple or imperceptible but that our 
way of doing it enters in and betrays us; a fool neither comes 
nor goes, nor sits down, nor gets up, nor liolds his tongue, 
nor moves about in the same way as an intelligent man. (And 
this is, be it observed by way of parenthesis, the explanation 
of that sure and certain instinct which, according to Helvetius, 
ordinary folk possess of discerning people of genius, and of 
getting out of tlieir way.) 

1 he chief reason for this is that, tlie larger and more dev O' 
loped the brain, and the thinner, in relation to It, the spine 
and nerves, the greater is tlie intellect; and not the intellect 
alone, but at the same time the mobility and pliancy of all 
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the liinhsi because the brain controls them more immediately 
and resolutely; so that everyihing hangs more upon a single 
threadj niovemerit of wliich gives a precise expression 

to its purpose. This is analogous to, nay, is immediately con¬ 
nected with the fact that tlie higher an animaJ stands hi the 
scale of development, the easier it becomes to kill it by 
wounding a single spot. Fake, for example, batrachia: they 
arc slow, cumbrous and sluggish in their movements^ they 
are iinintelligeDt^ and, at the same timcj extremely tenacious 
of life; the reason of which is that with a very small brain, 
their spine and nerves are very thicki Now' gait and niovement 
of the arms are mainly functions of tlie brainy our limbs receive 
tlieir motion and ever>' little modificaiion of it from the brain 
through the medium of the spine. 1 his is why conscious move¬ 
ments fatigue usj the sensation of fatiguej like that of pain, 
has its seat in the brain, not, as ]>eoplc commonly suppose^ 
in the limbs themselves^ hence motion induces sleep. On tlie 
other hand those motions which are not excited by the brain, 
that isj the unconscious movements of organic life, of the 
heart, of the lungs, etc., go on in their course wdthoiil pro¬ 
ducing fatigue. And as thought equally with motion i$ a 
function of the brain, the cliaracter of the brain s activitj'' is 
expressed equally in both, according to llie constitution of the 
individual^ stupid people move like lay-figures, while every 
joint of an intelligent man is eloquent. But gesiure and move¬ 
ment are not nearly so good an index of intellectual qualities 
as tlte face, tlie shape and size of the brain, the contraction 
and movement of the features, and above all the eye from 
the small, dull, deaddooking eye of a pig up through all 
gradations to the irradiating, flashing eyes of a genius. The 
look of good sense and prudence, even of the best kind, differs 
from that of genius, in that the former bears the stamp of 
subjection to ihe ^vill, while the latter is free fiuiu it. And 
therefore one can iivell believe the anecdote told by Squar^fichi 
in his life of Petrarch, and taken from Joseph Briviiis, a 
contemporary of the poet, how once at the court of the 
Visconti, when Petrarch and other noblemen and gentlemen 
were present, Galezzo Visconti told his son, who was then 
a mere hoy (he w'as afterwards first Duke of Milan), to pick 
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out the wisest of the companyf how the boy looked et them 
all for a little, and then took Petrarch by the hand and led 
him up to his father, to the great admiration of all present. 
For so dearly does nature set the mark of her dignity on the 
privileged among mankind that even a child can discern it. 
Therefore I should advise my sagacious countiy'men, if ever 
again they wish to trumpet about for thirty years a vety 
commonplace person as a great genius, not to choose for tlie 
purpose such a beerhouse-keeper physiognomy as was pos« 
sessed by tliat philosopher, upon whose face nature had 
tvritten, in her clearest characters, the familiar inscription, 
^'conmionplace person,” 

But what applies to intellectual capacity will not apply to 
moral qualities, to character. It is more difficult to discern its 
physiognomy, because, being of a metaphysical nature, it lies 
incomparably deeper. It is true that moral character is also 
connected with the constitution, witli the organism, but not 
so immediately or in such direct connection w'iih definite parts 
of its system as is intellectual capacity. Hence while every one 
makes a show of his intelligence and endeavours to exhibit 
it at every opportunity, as something with whidi he is iu 
general quite contented, few expose their moral qualities 
freely, and most people intentionally cover them up 4 and long 
practice makes the concealment perfect. In the meantime, 
as I explained above, wicked thoughts and worthless efforts 
gradually set their mark upon the face, especially the eyes. 
So that, judging by physiognomy, it is easy to w'arrant that 
a given man will never pr^uce an immortal workj but not 
that he will never commit a great crime. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 


For every animal, and more especially for man, a certain 
conformity and proportion between tiie will and the intellect 
is necessary for existing or making any progress in the world, 
The more precise and correct the proportion which nature 
establishes, the more easy, safe and agreeable will be the 
passage through the world. Still, if the right point is only 
approximately reached, it will be enough to ward off destruc¬ 
tion. There are, then, certain limits within which the said 
proportion may vary, and yet preserve a correct standard of 
conformity. Tlie normal standard is as follows. The object of 
the intellect is to light and lead the will on its path, and 
therefore, the greater the force, impetus and passion, which 
spurs on the will from witliin, the more complete and luminous 
must he the intellect which is attached to it, tiiat the vehement 
strife of the will, the glow of passion, and the intensity of the 
emotions, may not lead man astray, or urge liim on to ill- 
considered, false or ruinous action; this will, inevitably, he 
the result, if the will is very violent and the intellect very 
weak. On the other hand, a phlegmatic character, a weak and 
languid will, can get on and hold its own mth a small amount 
of intellect; what is naturally moderate needs only moderate 
support. The general tendency of a ^vant of proportioi) between 
the will and the intellect, In other words, of any variation 
from the normal proportion I have mentioned, is to produce 
unhappiness, whether it be that the will is greater than the 
intellect, or tlie intellect greater than the wiU. Especially is 
this the case when the intellect is developed to an abnormal 
degree of strength and superiority, so as to be out of all 
proportion to the will, a condition which is the essence of real 
genius; the intellect is then not only more than enough for 
the needs and aims of life, it is absolutely prejudicial to them. 
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The result is tliatj in you til, excessive energy in grasping the 
objective world, accompanied by a vivid irnagination and a 
total lack of experience* makes the mind susceptible, and an 
easy prey to extravagant ideas, nay, even to chimaeras^ and 
tliis issues in an eccentric and phaiitastic character. And when, 
in later years, this state of mind yields and passes away under 
the teaching of experience, stiH the genius never feels himself 
at home in the common world of everj" day and the ordinar}^ 
business of life^ he will never take his place in it, and accom¬ 
modate himself to it as accxirately as the person of normal 
imellect^ lie will be much more likely to make curious mis¬ 
takes. For the ordinary mind feels itself so completely at liomc 
in the narrow circle of its ideas and views of tlie world that 
no one can get the better of it in that sphere^ its faculties 
remain true to their original purpose, viz., to pmmotc the 
service of the wiU| it devotes itself steadfastly to this end, and 
abjures extravagant aims. The genius, on the other hand, is 
at bottom a monslru/?i per e^xcessum; just as, conversely, the 
passionate, violent and unintelligent man, tlie brainless bar^ 
barian, is a mon^rum per defectum. 

* * * * 

The wiU to /jff, which forms the inmost core of eveiy living 
being, exhibits itself most conspicuously in the higher order 
of animals, that is, the cleverer onesj and so in them the 
nature of the will may be seen and examined most clearly. 
For in the lower orders its activity is not so evident^ it has 
a lower degree of objectivatioiij whereas, in the class which 
stands above the higher order of animals, that is, in men, 
reason enters in 5 and with reason comes discretioD, and with 
discretion, the capacity for dissimulation, which ihrow^s a veil 
over the operations of the will. And in mankind, consequently, 
the will appears without its mask only in the affections and 
the passions. And this is the reason why passion, when it 
speaks, always wins credence, no matter what the |)assion may 
be^ and rightly so. For the same reason the passions are the 
main theme of poets and the stalking horse of actors. The 
conspicuoiisness of Uie will Ln the lower order of animals 
explains the delight we take in dogs, apes, cats, bIc.^ it is 
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the entirely naive >Tay in which they express iheinselves that 
gives us so much pleasure. 

The sight of any free animal going about its business un¬ 
disturbed, seeking its food, or looking after its joun^, or mixing 
in the company of its kind, all the time being exactly what 
it ought to be and can be—what a strange pleasui-e it gives 
us! Even if it is only a bird, I can watch it for a long time 
Avith delight: or a water rat or a hedgeliog^ or better still, a 
weasel, a deer, or a suig* The main reason why we take so 
much pleasm-e in looking at animals is that we like to see 
our oAvii nature in such a simphiied form. There is only one 
mendacious being in tlie world, and that is man. Every other 
is true and sincere, and makes no attempt to conceal AvJiat it 
is, expressing its feelings just as they are. 

V « * T 

Many things are juit down to the force of habit wliicli ai-e 
rather lo be attributed to the constancy and immutability of 
original, innate character, according to which under Ute cir- 
cuinstaiices we always do the same thing: vvheiher it liappens 
ior the first or tlie hundredth time, it is in virtue of tlie same 
necessity. Real force of habit, as a matter of fact, rests upon 
tliat indolent, passive disposition whlcli seeks to relieve the 
Intellect and the will of a fresli choice, and so makes us do 
what we did yesterday and have done a hundred limes before, 
and of which we knoAv that it will attain its objectp 

But the tnith of the matter lies deejier, and a more precise 
explanation of it can he given than appears at first sight. 
Bodies which may be mOA'ed by mechanical means only are 
subject to the poAver of inertia5 and applied to bodies Avhich 
may be acted on by motives, this power becomes the force 
of habit* Tlie actions wliich Ave perforni by mere habit come 
about, in fact, Avlthout any individual separate motive brought 
into play for the particular cose: hence, in performing them, 
Ave really do not think about them. A motive Avas pre^nt only 
on the first f cay occasions on whicJi the action happened, Avhich 
has since become a habit: the secondary after-effect of this 
motive is the present habit, and it is sufficient to enable the 
action to continue: just as w^hen a body has been set in motion 
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by a pusb, it re<juires no more pushing in order to oontinut: 
its motion; it ’ivill go on to all eternity, if it meets with no 
friction. It is the same in tiie case of animals: training is a 
habit wliich is forced upon them. The horse goes on drawing 
his cart quite contentedly, witliout having to be urged oil: 
the motion Is the continued effect of those strokes of the whip 
which urged him on at first: by the law of inertia tliey liave 
become perpetuated as habit. All this is really more than a 
mere parable: it is the underlying identity of the will at very 
diifercnt degrees of its objectivation, in virtue of which the 
same law' of motion takes such different forms. 

» * JP ♦ 

yiie mucho5 ano^ is the ordinary greeting in Spaiii^ and 
all over tli^ earth it is quite customary to ivi&h people a long 
life* It is presumably iiot a Jiiiouledge of life which directs 
such a wlsbj it is rather knowledge of what man is in his 
inmost naturej wilt to liiJe, 

The wish which everyone has that he may be remembered 
after his death — a wish which rises to the longing for 
tlmmous glorj' in the case of thotse whose aims are high— 
seems to me to spring from this clinging to life. When the 
time comes which cuts a man off from every ]Kssibility of 
real existencej, he strives after a life which u still altaioablej 
even though it be a shadoiiV}^ and Ideal one. 

*. m m * 

The deep grief we feel at the loss of a friend arises from 
tbe feeling that in every individual there is something w'hlcli 
no w'ords can express, sontethiug which is peculiarly his 0%"^ n 
and tlierefoix* Irreparable. O/ntte mdividuum tnej^abiie. 

* « « 

W'e may come to look upon the death of our enemies and 
adversaries, even long after it has occurred, with just as much 
regret as we feel for that of our friends, viz., when we miss 
them witnesses of our brilliant success. 

- * • • 

That the sudden announcement of a very happy event may 
easily prove fatal rests u}X)n the fact that happiness and misery 
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depend merely on the proportion which our claims bear to 
what we get. Accordingly, the good things W'e possess, or are 
certain of getting, are not felt to be suchj because all pleasure 
is in fact of a negative nature and effects the relief of pain, 
while pain or evil is what is really positive; it Is the object 
of immediate sensation. With the possession or certain expec¬ 
tation of good things our demand rises, and increases oirr 
capacity for fuither }x»session and laiger expectations. But 
if we are depi'essed by continual misfortune, and our daims 
reduced to a minimum, the sudden advent of happiness finds 
no capacity for enjoying it. Neutralbted by an absence of pre¬ 
existing claims, its effects are apparently positive, and so its 
wliole force is brought into play; hence it may possibly break 
our feelings, i.c. be fatal to them. And so, as is well known, 
one must be careful in aimoundng great happiness. First, one 
must get the person to hope for it, then open up tlie prospect 
of it, then communicate part of it, and at last make it fully 
known. Every portion of tlie good news loses its efficacy, 
because it is anticipated by a demand, and room is left for 
an increase in it. In view of all this, it may be said that our 
stomach for good fortune is bottomless, but the entrance to 
it is narrow. These remarks are not applicable to great mis¬ 
fortunes in the same way. They are more seldom fatal, because 
hope always sets Itself against them. That an analogous part 
is not played by fear in the case of liappinesa results from the 
fact that we are instinctively more inclined to hope than to 
fear; just os our eyes turn of themselves tosvards light rather 
titan darkness, 

* * * • 

Hope is the result of confusing the desire that something 
should take place w'lth the probability tliat it will. Perhaps no 
man is free from this folly of tlie heart, whicli deranges the 
intellect’s conect appreciation of probability to such an extent 
that, if the chances are a thousand to one against it, yet the 
event is thought a likely one. Still in spite of this, a sudden 
misfortune is like a death-stroke, whilst a hope that is always 
disappointed and still never dies, is like death by prolonged 
torture. 

fxMiy*; ArtAuf SikitptMltiiMfT 
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He who has lost all hope has also lost all fearj this is the 
meaning of the expression desperate.*^ It is natural to a man 
to believe what he wishes to be true, and to believe it because 
he wishes it« If this characteristic of our nature, at once 
beneficial and assuaging, is rooted out by many hard blows 
of fate, and a man comes, conversely, to a condition, in which 
he believes a thing must happen because he does not wish it, 
and what he wishes to happen can never be, just because he 
wishes it, this is in reality the slate described as “desperation.” 

* * « 4t 

That we are so often deceived in others is not because our 
judgment is at fault, but because in general, as Bacon says, 
intelUxhts luniims $iccinon as/, sed recipitinfusionetn a volmtate 
et ajfectibus: that is to say, trifles unconsciously bias us for or 
against a person from the very beginning. It may also be 
explained by oiu* not abiding by the qualities w'hich we really 
discovery we go on to conclude the presence of others which 
we think inseparable from them, or the absence of those w'hich 
we consider incompatible. For instance, when we perceive 
generosity, "we infer justice; fmin piety, we infer honesty; 
from lying, deception; from deception, stealing, etc,; a pro¬ 
cedure which opens the door to many false views, partly 
because human nature is so strange, partly because our stand¬ 
point is so onesided. It is true, indeed, that character always 
forms a consistent and connected wliole; but the roots of all 
its qualities lie too deep to allow of our concluding from 
})anicular data in a given case whether certain qviaUties can 
or cannot exist together. 

* * * * 

We often happen to say things that may in some w'ay or 
other be prejudicial to us; but we keep silent about things 
that might make us look ridiculous; because In this case effect 
follows very quickly on cause. 

• * ^ * 

The pain of an unfulhlled vrish is small in comparison with 
that of repentance; for the one stands in tlie presence of the 
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vast op&n futuro^ whilst live othet lias tha iri'&vocahle past 
closed behind it. 

w * * * 

Gedtildj paU^fUia, patience, especially the Spanish su/n- 
micnto^ is strongly connected with the notion of sufferm^. It 
is tlierefore a passive state, ]iist as the opposite is an active 
state of the mind, with which, when great, patience h into in- ^ 
patible# It is the innate virtue of pljlegmatic, indolent, and 
spiritless peoplej as also of women. But that it is nevertheless 
so very useful and necessary is a sign that the world is very 
badly constituted. 

■ • * * 

Money is human happiness in the abstract: ho, tlxen, w ho¬ 
is no longer capable of enjoying human liappiness in the 
concrete, devotes his heart entirely to money, 

t * * 

Obstinacy is the result of the will forcing itself into the 
place of the intellect. 

* ^ * 

If you want to find out your real opinion of anyone, observe 
the impression inade upon you by the first sight of a letter 
from him. 

* * * ♦ 

The coitrse of our iudividual life and the events in it, os 
far as their true meaning end connection is concerned, may 
be compared to a piece of rough mosaic^ So long as you stand 
close in front of it, you cannot get a right view of the objects 
presented, nor perceive their significance or beauty. Both come 
in sight only when you stand a little way off. And in the same 
way you often understand the true connection of ^important 
events in your life not while they aie ^ingon nor'soon after 
they are past, but oidy a considerable time afterw ards« 

Is this so, because we require the magnifying effect of 
imagination? or because we can get a general view only from 
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a distance? or because the school of experience makes our 
judgment ripe? Perhaps ail of these together: but it is certain 
that Tpve often view in the right light the actions of others^ 
and occasionally even our own^ only after the lapse of years. 
And as it is in one^s o^vn life,, so it is in history. 

t * « * 

Happy circumstances in life are like certain groups of trees. 
Seen from a distance they look v^ry well: but go up to them 
and amongst thenij^ and the beauty vanishes^ you don't know 
whem it can be^ it is only trees you see. And so it is that we 
often envy the lot of others. 

* * 4 

The doctor sees all the weakness of mankind, the lawyer 
all the wickedness, the theologian all the stupidity. 

m * W m 

A person of phlegmatic disposition who is a blockhead, 

would, w'ith a sanguine nature, be a fooh 

* * * ♦ 

Now and then one learns something, but one forgets the 
whole day long. 

Moreover our memory is like a sieve, the holes of which 
in time get lai-ger and larger: the older we get, the quicker 
anything entrusted to it slips from the memory, whereas, what 
was fixed fast in it in early days is there still, The memory 
of an old man gets dearer and clearer, the further it goes 
back, and less clear the nearer it approaches the present time; 
so that his memory, like his eyes, becomes long-sighted. 

• * * • 

In the process of learning you may be apprehensive about 
bewildering and confusing the memory, hut not about over¬ 
loading it, in the strict sense of the word. The faculty for 
remembering is not diminished in proportion to what one 
has learnt, just as little as the number of moulds in which 
you cast sand, lessens its capacity' for being cast in new moulds- 
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Ill this sense the memory is bottomless^ And yel the gi'eater 
and more various anyone^s knowledge, the longer he lakes 
to ilnd out anything that may suddenly be asked him| because 
lie is like a shopkeeper who has to get the article Avanied fmm 
a large and multifarious storey or^ more strictly speaking, 
because out of many possible trains of thought he has to recall 
exactly that one which, as a result of previous training, leads 
lo the matter in questiom For the memoiy^ is not a repository 
of things you wish to preserYej but a mere dexterity of the * 
Intelleclual iwvere^ hence the mind always contains its sum 
of knowledge only jx>leiitially, never actually. 

It some times happens that iny menioiy will not reproduce 
some word in a foreigii laitguage, or a name, or some artistic 
expression, although I know it verj' well. After I have bothered 
tnyself in vain about it for a longer or a shorter time^ I give 
up thinking about it altogether. An hour or two afterwards, 
in rare cases even later still, sometimes only after four or five 
Weeks, tlie word I w'as trying to recall occurs to me while 
1 am thinking of something else, as suddenly as if someone 
had whispered it to me- After noticing this phenomenon w'ith 
^vonder for veiy many years, 1 liave come to think that the 
probable explanation of it is as follow^. After the troublesome 
and uiisiiccessful search, my w^jll retains its craving to know 
the word, and so sets a watch for it in the intellect. Later on, 
iTi the course and play of thought, some word by chance occure 
having the same initial letters or some otlier resemblance to 
the word which is sought? tlien the sentinel springs forward 
and sujipUes what is wauling to itiake up the w'ord, seiites it, 
and suddenly brings it up in triumph, without my knowing 
where and how he got it? so it seems as if someone had 
whispered it to me. It is the same process as that adopted by 
a teacher towards o child wlio cannot repeat a w'oid? the teacher 
just suggests the first letter of the word, or even the second 
too? then the child remenibens it. default of this^ pnacess, 
yon can ciid by going methodically thiough all the letters of 
the alphabet. 

* 

In the ordinary man, injustice rouses a passionate desire for 
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vengeance} and it has often been said that vengeance is sweet. 
How many sacrifices have been made just to enjoy the feeling 
of vengeance, without any intention of causing an amount 
of injury equivalent to what one has suffered. The bitter death 
of the centaur Nessus was sweetened by the certainty that he 
had used his last moments to work out an extremely clever 
vengeance. Waller Scott expresses the same human inclina¬ 
tion in language as true as it is strong: “Vengeance is the 
s^veetest morsel to the mouth that ever was cooked in hell!” 
I shall now attempt a psychological explanation of it. 

Suffering which falls to our lot in the course of nature, or 
by cliance, or fate, does not, ceiens paribus, seem so painful 
as suilering ^vhich is inflicted on us by the arbitrary will of 
another. This is because we look upon nature and chance as 
the fundamental masters of tlie world; we see that the blow 
w'e received from them might jiist as well have fallen on 
another. In the case of suffering which springs from tliis 
source, we bewail the common lot of liumanity rather than 
our own misfortune. But that it is the arbitraiy will of another 
which inflicts the suffering, is a peculiarly bitter addition to 
the pain or injiiry it causes, viz,, the consciousness that some 
one else is superior to us, wliether by force or cunning, while 
we lie helple^. If amends are possible, amends heal the injury; 
but that bitter additien, “and it was you who did that to me,” 
which is often more painful than the injury itself, is only to 
be neutralized by vengeance. By inflicling injury on the one 
who has injured us, whether we do it by force or cunning, 
is to show our superiority to him, and to annul the proof of 
his superiority to us. That gives our hearts tlie satisfaction 
towards which it yearns. So where there is a great deal of 
pride or vanity, there also will tliere be a great desire of 
vengeance. But as the fulfilment of eveiy wish brings with 
it more or less of a sense of disappointment, so it is with 
vengeance. The delight we liope to get from it is mostly 
embittered by compassion. Vengeance taken will often tear 
the lieart'and torment the conscience: the motive to it is no 
longer active, and what remains is the evidence of onr malice. 
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When tlie Church says that, in the dogmas of religion, reason * 
is totally incompetent and blindj and its use to be reprehended, 
it b in reality attesting the fact that these dogmas are allegori¬ 
cal in tlteir nature, and are not to be judged by the standard 
wltich reason, taking all things sensu proprio^ can alone apply* 
Now the absurdities of a dogma are just the mark and sign 
of what is allegorical and mythical in it. In the case under 
consideration^ however, the absurdities spring from the fact 
that two such heterogeneous doctrines as those of the Old and 
New T^^taments had to be combined. The great allegory was 
of gradual growxh. Suggested by external and adventitious 
circumstances, it was developed by the interpretation put upon 
them, an interpretation in quiet touch with certain deep- 
lying trutlis only half realized. Tlie allegory was finally com¬ 
pleted by Augustine, who penetrated deepest into its meaning, 
and so was able to conceive it as a systematic whole and 
supply its defects. Hence tlie Augiistinian doctrine, confirmed 
by Lutlier, is the complete form of Cliristianity; and the 
Protestants of to-day, who take Revelation proprio and 
confine it to a single indiYidual, are in error in looking upon 
the first beginnings of Christianity as its most perfect ex])res- 
sion* But the bad thing about all religions is that, instead of 
being able to confess their allegorical natni^, they have to 
conceal ki accordingly, tliey parade their doctrines in all 
seriousness as true sensu proprio, and as absurdities form an 
essential part of these doctrines, you have the great mischief 
of a coniiuoal fraud. And, what is worse, the day arrives when 
they are no longer true sensu and then there is an 

end of them I so that, in that respect, it would be better to 
admit their allegorical nature at once* But the difficulty is 
to teach the multitude that something can be both true and 
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iintnie at the same time. And as all religions are in a greater 
or less degree of this nature, ive must recogni^e the fact that 
mankind cannot get on without a certain amount of absurdity, 
that absurdity is an element in its existence, and illusion 
indispensable j as indeed other aspects of life testify. 

I have said that the combination of the Old Testament witli 
ilie New gives rise to absurdities. Among the examples vvhicli 
illustrate wiiat I mean, [ may cite the Christian doctrine of 
Predestination and Grace, as formulated by Augustine and 
adopted from him by Luther^ according to which one man 
is endowed ith grace and another is not. Grace, then, comes 
to be a privilege received at birth and brought ready into the 
worldj a privilege, too, in a matter second to none in impor¬ 
tance. What is obnoxious and absurd in this doctrine may 
be traced to the idea contained in the Old Testament, that 
man is the creation of an external will, which called him into 
existence out of nothing. It is quite true that genuine moral 
excellence is really innate} but the meaning of the Christian 
doctrine is expressed in another and more rational way by the 
theory of metempsychosis, common to Brahmans and Budd¬ 
hists. According to this theoiy, the qualities which distinguish 
one man from another are leceived at birth, are brought, that 
is to say, from another world and a former life} these qualities 
are not an external gift of grace, but are the fruits of the acts 
committed in that other world. But .Augustine’s dogma of 
Predestination is connected with another dogma, namely, that 
the mass of humanity is corrupt and doomed to eternal 
damnation, that very few will be found righteous and attain 
salvation, and that only in consequence of tlie gift of grace, 
and because they are predestined to be saved} whilst tlie 
remainder will be overwhelmed by the perdition they have 
deserved, viz, eternal torment in hell. Taken in its ordinar)' 
meaning, the dogma is revolting, for it comes to this} it con¬ 
demns a man, who may be, perliaps, scarcely twenty years 
of flge, to expiate his errors, or even his unbelief, in everlasting 
torment} Viay, more, it makes this almost universal damnation 
the natural effect of original sin, and therefore the necessarj' 
consequence of the Fall. This is a result which niiist have 
been foreseen by him who made mankind, and who, in the 
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fii-st place, made them not better than they are, and secondly, 
set a trap for them into which he must have known they would 
fallj for he made the whole tvorld, and nothing is hidden from 
him. According to this doctrine, then, God created out of 
nothing a weak race prone to sin, in order to give them over 
to endless torment. And, as u last characteristic, we are told 
tliat this God, who prescribes forbearance and forgiveness of 
every fault, exercises none himself, but does the exact opposite; 
for a punishment w'htch comes at tlie end of all things, when 
the tvorld is over and done w'ith, cannot have for its object 
oitlier to improve or deter, and is therefore pure vengeance. 
So that, on ihU view, the whole race is actually destined to 
eternal torture and darn nation, and created expressly for this 
end, the only exception being those few ^rsons who are 
rescued by election of grace, from what motive one does not 
know. 

Putting these aside, it looks as if the Blessed Lord had 
created the world for the benefit of the devil! it would have 
been so much better not to have made it at all. So much, then, 
for a dogma taken seiisu proprio. But look at it sefisu aUcgoricot 
and the whole matter becomes capable of a satisfactory inter- 
pretotion. What is absurd and revolting in this dt^ina is, in 
the main, as 1 said, the simple outcome of Jewish theism, with 
its '‘creation out of nothing,” and the really foolish and para¬ 
doxical denial of the doctrine of metempsychosis which is 
involved in that idea, a doctrine whicli is natural, to a certain 
extent self-evident, and, with the exception of tiie Jews, 
accepted by nearly the ^vhole human race at all times. To 
remove the enormous evil arising from Augustine’s dogma, 
and to modify its revolting nature. Pope Gregoiy I, in the 
sixth centurv, very prudently matured the doctrine of Puf- 
gaiotyj the essence of which already existed in Origen (cf. 
Bayle’s article on Origeii, note B). The doctrine was regularly 
incorporated into the faith of tlie Church, so that the ori^nal 
view Was much iiiodified, and a certain substitute provided 
for the doctrine of metempsychosis; for both the one and the 
other admit a process of purification. To the same end, ^the 
doctrine of “tlie Restoration of all things” (d7F(j*iaTacmf(7»s) 
was established, according to which, in the last act of the 
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Human Comedy^, the sinners one and all will be reinstated 
in integrum. It is only Protestants, with their obstinate belief 
in the Bible, who cannot be induced to give up eternal punish¬ 
ment in hell. If one were spiteful, one might say, “much good 
may it do them,” but it is consoling to tlitnk that they really 
do not believe the doctrine^ they leave it alone, tJiinking in 
their hearts, “ft can’t be so bad as all that.” 

The rigid and systematic character of his mind led Augus- 
^ tine, in his austere dogmatism and his resolute definition of 
doctrines only just indicated in the Bible and, as a matter 
of fact, resting on very vague grounds, to give hard outlines 
to these doctrines and to put a harsh construction on Cliris- 
tianity; the result of w'hich is that his views olTend us, and 
just as in his day Pelagianism arose to combat them, so now 
in our day Rationalism does the same. Take, for example, the 
case as lie states it generally in the De Civitme Det, Bk. xii. 
ch. 21. It comes to this: God creates a being out of notliing, 
forbids him. some things, and enjoins others upon liim^ and 
because these commands are not obeyed, he tortures him to 
all eiemitj' w'ith every conceivable anguish; and for this 
purpose, binds soul and body inseparably together, so tliat, 
instead of the torment destroying this being by splitting him 
up into his elements, and so setting liiin free, lie may live 
to eternal pairt. This poor creature, formed out of nothing! 
At least, he has a claim on Ills original nothing: he should 
be assured, as a matter of right, of this last retreat, which, 
in any case, cannot be a very evil one: it is wdiat be has 
inherited. I, at any rale, cannot help sjTnpathizing with him. 
If you add to this Augustine’s remaining doctrines, that all 
this does not depend on the man’s own sins and omissions, but 
was already predestined to happen, one really is at a loss what 
to think. Our highly educated Rationalists say, to be sure, 
“It’s all false, it’s a mere bugbear; we’re in a state of consiant 
progress, step by step raising ourselves to ever greater per¬ 
fection.” .Ah! what a pity we didn’t begin sooner; we should 
already be' there. 

In lire Christian system the devil is a personage of the 
greatest importance. God is described as absolutely good, wise 
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and powerfLil^ aiid unless he were counterbalanced by the 
devil* it would be impossible lo see where tlie innumerable 
and measxireless evik* winch predominate in tlie W'orld* come 
from, if there were no devil to account for tliem. And sitioe 
the Rationalists have done away with the devil^ the damage 
inflicted on the other side has gone on growing, and is be- 
coming more and more palpable5 as might have been foreseen^ 
and was foreseen* by the orthodox. *ll\e fact is, you cannot 
take away one pillar from a building without endangering 
the rest of it. And tliis confirms the view, whidi lias been 
established on other grounds, that Jehovah is a transformation - 
of Ormuzd, and Satan of the Ahriman who must be taken 
in connection with him^ Orntuzd himself is a transformation 
of ludra. 

ChrisLlaniLy has this peculiar disadvantage, that* unlike 
other religions, it is not a pure system of doctrine: its chief 
and essential feature is that it is a history, a series of events, 
a collection of facts, a statemem of the actions and sufferings 
of individuals: it is this histoiy which constitutes dogma, and 
belief in it is salvation^ Other religions^ Buddhism, for instance, 
have, it is true* historical appendages, the life, namely, of their 
founders: this, hmvever* is not part and parcel of tlie dogma* 
but k taken along with it* For example* the Lalitavistara may 
be compared with the Gospel so far as it contains the life of 
Sakya-irmni* the Buddha of the present period, of tlie world's 
history: but this ss something which is quite separate and 
different from Uie dogma, from, the system itself: and for this 
reasonj tlie lives of former Buddhas were quite other* and 
those of the futiii'e will be quite other* ilian the life of the 
Buddha of to-day. The dogma k by no meaus one with the 
career of its founder, it does not rest on individual persons or 
events5 it is sometlung universal and equally valid at all limes. 
The Lalitavistara is not, then* a gospel in the Christian sense 
of the word* it is not tlie joyful message of an act of redemp¬ 
tion^ it is the career of him wiio has showm how each one 
may redeem liimsolf* The hktorical constitution of Chrktianity 
makes the Chinese laugh at missionaries as story-tellers. 

I may mention here another fundamental error of Chrk-^ 
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tianity, an error which cannot be explained away, and the 
mischievous consequences of which are obvious every day: I 
mean the unnatural distinction Christianity makes between 
man and the animal world to wliich he really belongs. It sets 
up man as all-important, and looks upon animals as merely 
things. Brahmanism and Buddhism, on the other hand, true 
to the facts, rccognite in a positive way that man is related 
generally to the whole of nature, and specially and prind pally 
to animal nature^ and in their systems man is always repre¬ 
sented, by the theory of metenqKvcliosis and othenvise, as 
closely connected witii the animal world. The important part 
played by animals all through Buddhism and Brahmanism, 
compared with the total disregard of them in Judaism and 
Christianity, puts an end to any question as to which system 
is nearer perfection, iiowever much we in Europe may have 
become accustomed to the absurdity of the claim. Christianity 
contains, in fact, a great and essential imperfection in limiting 
its precepts to man, and in refusing rigiits to the entire animal 
world. As religion fails to protect animals against the rough, 
unfeeling and often more than bestial multitude, the duty 
falls to the police; and as the police are unequal to the task, 
societies for the protection of animals are now' formed all over 
Europe and America. In the whole of unclrcumcized Asia, 
such a procedure would be the most superfluous thing in the 
world, because animals are there sufficiently protected by 
religion, which even makes them objects of charity. How such 
charitable feelings bear fruit may be seen, to take an example, 
in the great hospital for atilmals at Surat, whither Christians, 
Mohammedans and Jews can send their sick beasts, w'hich, 
if Clued, are verj' rightly not restored to their owners. In the 
same way, when a Brahman or Buddhist has a slice of good 
luck, a liappy issue in any affair, instead of mumbling a 
Te Deunty he goes to the market-place and buys birds and 
opens their cages at the city gate; a thing which may be 
frequentlj^ seen in Astrachan, where the adherents of every 
religion meet together: and so on in a hundred similar ways. 
On tlie other hand, look at the revolting ruffianism ivith w'hich 
our Christian public treats its animals; killing them for no 
object at all, and laughing over it, or mutilating or torturing 
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them; even ils horses, who form ite most direct means of 
livelihood, are strained to the utmost in their old and 
the last strengtli worked out of their poor bones until they 
succumb at last under the whipp One miglit say with truth, 
Mankind are the devils of the earth, and the animals the souls 
lliey torment. But what can you expect from ilie masses, w^hen 
there are men of education, zoologists even, wlio, instead 
of admitting what is so familiar to them, the essential iden¬ 
tity of man and animal, are bigoted and stupid enough to - 
offer a zealous opposition to their honest and rational col- 
leagties, wlien they class man under the proper head as an 
animal, or demonstrate the resemhlance between liim and the 
chimpanzee or orang-outang. It is a revolting thing that a 
WTiter who is so pious and Chiistian in his sentiments as Jung 
Stilling should use a simile like this, in his Scefmt aiiS dem 
Gcisterrcidt (bk. II, sc. i, p. 13). Suddenly the skeleton 
shrivelled up into an indescribably hideous and dwarf-like 
form, }USt as w'hen you bring a large spider into the focus of 
a biu"ning glass, and watch tlie puruleui blood hiss and bubble 
in the heat.^^ This man of God then was guilty of such infamy 
or looked on quietly when anotlier was committing it! in eitlier 
case it comes to the same thing here* So little liarm did he 
think of it that he tells us of it in passing, arid without a trace 
of etnotiom Such are the effects of the first chapter of Genesis, 
arid* ill fact, of the whole of the Jewish conception of nature. 
Tlie standard recognized by the Hindus and Buddhists is the 
Mahavakya (the great W'ord)—“tat-tw'am-asl*’ (this is thyself) > 
^vhich may always be spoken of ever)' animal^ lo keep us in 
mind of the identity of lus inmost being w'lili oui"s* Perfection 
or morality, indeed! Nonsense. 

i he fiiiidainental characteristics of the JeAvisli religion are 
realism and optimism, views of the w'orld w'hicli are closely 
allied^ they form, in fact, the conditions of iheisin. For theism 
looks upon the material world as absolutely real, and regards 
life as a pleasant gift bestowed upon us. On the ot4ier hand, 
the fundamental characteristics of the Braiunan and Buddhist 
religions are ideahstn and pessimism, w'hicU look upon the 
existence of the world as in the nature of a dream, and life 
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DS the result of our sins. In the doctrines of tlie Zcndavesta,, 
from which, as is well known, Judaism sprang, the jiessimistic 
element is represented by Ahriman. In Judaism, Ahriman has 
as Satan only a subordinate position^ but, like Ahriman, lie is 
the lord of snakes, scorpions, and vermin. But the Jewish 
system forthwith employs Satan to correct its fundamental 
error of optimism, and in the Fall introduces the element of 
pessimism, a doctrine demanded by the most obvious facts of 
* the w'orld. There is no truer idea in Judaism than this, although 
it transfers to the course of existence what must be represented 
as its foundation and antecedent. 

The New Testament, on the other hand, must be in some 
way traceable to an Indian source: its ethical sy'stem, its ascetic 
view of morality, its pessimism, and its Avatar, are all 
thoroughly Indian. It is its morality which places it in a 
position of such emphatic and essential antagonism to the Old 
Testament, so that the story of the Fall is the only possible 
point of connection between the two. For when the Indian 
doctrine was imported into the land of promise, twTj very 
diflerent things had to be combined; on the one hand the 
consciousness of the corruption and miseiy of the w’orld, its 
need of deliverance and salvation tluougli an Avatar, together 
w'lth a morality based on self-denial and repentance^ on the 
other hand the Jewish doctrine of Monotheism, with its 
corollaTy- iliat “all things are very good” (mii^ra koAo Aia^). 
And the task succeeded as far as it could, as far, that is, as it was 
possible to combine two such heterogeneous and antagonistic 
creeds. 

As ivy clings for the support and stay it wants to a rough- 
hewn post, everj'wherc conforming to its irregidarities and 
showing their outline, but at the same time covering tfieni 
with life and grace, and changing the former aspect into one 
iliat is pleasing to the eye; so the Christian faith, sprung from 
the wisdom of India, overspreads the old trunk of rude 
Judaism, a tree of alien grow'th; the original form must in 
part remain, but it suffers a complete change and becomes full 
of life and truth, so that it appears to be the same tree, but 
is really another. 

Judaism had represented the Creator as sejiarated from the 
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world, wliich he produced out of nothing. Cliristianity ideii- 
tlHes this Creator with the Saviour, and tlirough lilni, witli 
humanity: he stands as their repi^niatlvef they are rotleemed 
in Wm, just as they fell in Adam, and have lain ever since 
in the bonds of iniquit)', corruption, suffering and deatli. Such 
k the view taken by Cliristianiiy in common with Huddhisni: 
the world can no longer he looked at in the light of Jewisii 
optimism, whicli found *‘aU things very good”: nay, in the 
Christian scheme, the devil is named as its Prince or Ruler 
(o apxiift* Kocfiov TOLwoV. John Eli. 55). The u 
no longer an end, but a means j and the realm of everlasting 
joy lies beyond it and the grave. Resignation in this world and 
direction of all our hopes to a better form the spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity. The way to this end is opened by the Atonement, that 
is, the Redemption from this world and its ways. And in tlie 
moral system, instead of the law of vengeance, there is the 
command to love your enemy; instead of the promise of 
innumerable posterity, the assurance of eternal life; instead 
of visiting the sins of the fathers ujkju the children to the 
third and fourth generations, the Holy Spirit which over¬ 
shadows all. 

We see, then, that the doctrines of the Old Testament are 
rectified and their meaning changed by those of the New, so 
that, in the most important and essential matlei^, an agree¬ 
ment is biouglit about between them and the old religions 
of India. Everjlhing whicli is true in Christianity may also 
be found in Brahmanism and Buddhism, but in Hinduism 
and Buddhism you will look in vain for any parallel to the 
Jewish doctrines of “ a nothing quickened into life, or of a 
world made in time,” whicli cannot be humble enough in iu 
thanks and praises to Jehovah for an ephemeral existence full 
of misery, anguish aud need- 

Whoever seriously thinks that superluiman ^ings liave 
ever given our race information as to the aim of its existence 
and that of the world, is stiU in his chtldliwd. 'I'here is no 
Other revelation than tlie thoughts of the wiso, even ihoiigh 
these thoughts, liable to error as is tlie lot of everytliing 
human, arc often dothed in s-trange allegories and myths 
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under the iianie of religion. So far, then, it is a matter of 
indifference whether a man lives and dies in reliance on his 
own or another’s thoughts^ for it is never more than human 
thought, human opinion, which he trusts. Still, Instead of 
trusting what tlieir own minds tell them, men have as a rule 
a weakness for trusting others who pretend to supernatural 
sources of knowledge. And in view of the enormous intellectual 
inequality between nian and man, it is easy to see that tiie 
thoughts of one mind might appar as in some sense a reve¬ 
lation to another. 
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A BRIEF DIALOGUE 

Philosophy has luUierto been a failure. It could not, 
indeed, have been otherwise^ because, instead of conBnlng 
himself to the better understanding of the world as given in 
experience, the philosopher has aspired to pass at one bound 
beyond it, in the hope of discovering the last foundation of 
all existence and the eternal relations of things. Now these 
are matters which our intellect is quite incapable of grasping. 
Its pow'er of comprehension never reaches beyond what philo¬ 
sophers call “finite things," or, as they sometimes say, 
“phenomena”j in short, just the fleeting shadows of this world, 
and the interests of the indiridual, the furtherance of his aims 
and the maintenance of his person. And since our intellect 
is thus immanent, our philosophy should be immanent too, 
and not soar to supramuiidane things, but be content with 
gaining a thorough grasp of the world of experience. It surely 
provides matter enough for such a study. 

yj. If that is so, intellect is a miserable present for Nature 
to give us. According to your view, the mind ser^'es only to 
grasp the relations that constitute our wretched existence as 
individuals^relatlons which cease with the brief span of our 
temporal life; and is utterly unsuited to face those problems 
which are alone worthy to interest a thinking being—-what 
our existence really is, and what the world means as a whole; 
in short, how we mie to solve the riddle of this dream of life, 
If all this is so, and our mind could never grasp these things 
even though they were explained to it, then I cannot see iliat 
it is worth my while to educate my mind, or to pay any 
attention to it at all; it is a thing unworthy of any respect. 

A, My dear sir, if we wrangle with Nature, we are usually 
in the wrong. For Nature does nothing that is useless or in 
vain —nihil Jfacit fru^ra nec supervacaneum. \V'e are only 
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tempoi'al, finite, fleeting beings, creatures of e dream: and 
our e::^istence passes away like a shadow, \Miat do we want 
with an intellcci to grasp things that are infinite, eternal 
absolute? And how should such an intellect ever leave the 
consideration of these high matters to apply itself again to the 
small facts of our ephemeral life—the facts tliat are the only 
realities for us and our proper concern? How could it ever be 
of any use for tlietn again? If Nature had bestow ed this intellect 
upon us, the gift would not only Itave been an immense 
nustake and quite in vain 5 it would ever have conflicted wdth 
the verj' aims that Nature has designed for us* For w hat good 
do we do, as Shakespeare says: 

We fools of 

So kor/idfy' shoAe our iilsposidoiT 
Wil/i £Ae>uff/tls Ik^o/r^ i/ie reac/zes of our sou/Sr^ 

If we had this perfect, this all embracing, metaphysical 
insight, should we he capable of any ]^hysical insight at all, 
or of going about our proper business? Nay, it might plunge 
us for ever into a state of chill horror, like that of one who 
has seen a ghost. 

But surely in all this you are making a notorious 
principii- In saying tliat w^e are merely temporal, fleeting, 
finite beiii^, you beg llie wdiole question. We are also infinite, 
eternal, and the original principle of Nature itself. Is it not 
theti %vell worth our while to go on tning if w e cannot fathom 
Nature after all —vb niefu Natur zuk^izl sick dock ergritnde? 

j'l. Yesj but according to your own philosopliy we are 
innnite and eternal only in a certain sense. We are infinite 
and eternal, not as pbenomenaj but as the original principle 
of Nature^ not as individuals, but as the inmost essence of 
tlie w^orld; not because we are subjects of know^ledge, but 
merely as manifestations of the will to live. The qualities of 
which you speak are qualities that have to do w ith intelligence, 
not will. As intelligent beings we are individual and finite* 
Our intellect, then, is also of this character. The aim of our 
life, if 1 may use a metaphorical expression, is a praciical, not 
a theoretical ooe^ our actions, not our knowledge, appertain 
to eternity. The use of the intellect is to guide our actions, 

^ Aid I, W. 
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and at the same lime la hold up the mirror to our wiUj and 
tliis ill effect, what it doc^. If tlie inteUect had more to do, 
it would very probably become unfit even for ihis^ Tlunk hoiiV 
a ^mall superfluity of intellect is a bar to the career of the man 
endowed with it. Take the case of genius: wliile it may be 
an inward blessing to its possessor^ it may also make him very 
unhappy in his relations %vith tlie world,^ 

B. Good, that you reminded me of genius. To some extent 
It upsets the facts you are try ing to ’lindicate. A genius is a 
man whose theoretical side enormously outweighs ids practical. 
Even though he cannot grasp eternal relations, he can see a 
little deeper into the things of this W'orld^ auamcn esi quodain 
prodire terms^ It is quite true that this does render the intellect 
of genius less fit to grasp the finite things of earth, just as 
a telescope is a good thing, but not in a theatre^ Here we seem 
to have reached a point where ivo agree, and we need not 
pursue the subject further. 

1 Ni>tf.—Th\$ k a fnvwirit^ remark of Schopenhavet^s. 

S*nie accQtmt of hh interesting theory of Genius touched upon at iJie 
Conclusion of this dialogue may be found in the concluding section of 
Rnotl);er v'ohiine m the series, jiri 
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The real problem in the plillosophy of Art may be v^ry simply 
stated thus: How Is it possible to take plea&iire in something 
that does not come into any relation with the will? 

Let me put this more fully. It is commonly felt that pleasure 
and enjoyment In a thing can arise only when it comes into 
some relation with our will, or, as vve prefer to say, when it 
serves some end which we have in If this w'ere so, it 

would seem to be a contradiction to talk of pleasure ^i.hich 
did not involve bringing the will into play. And vet it is quite 
obvious that we derive pleasure and enjoyment from the 
Beautiful as such, quite apart from any connection it may 
have with our personal aims, or, in other words, w ith our will 

This problem I have solved in the following way: By the 
Bcatdi/ul w^e mean the essential and original forms of animate 
and inanimate Nature—in Platonic language, the Ideas^ and 
these Can be apprehended only by their essential correlate, 
a hiowiiig st/bjecl free from wiil-^ in other words, a pure intelli¬ 
gence without purpose or ends in view. Hence in the act of 
esthetic perception the will has absolutely no place in con¬ 
sciousness. But it is ilie will alone which is the fount of all 
our sorrows and suffering, and if it thus vanishes from con- 
piousness, the whole possibility of suffering is t^en away. This 
it is that explains the feeling of pleasiue which acconijianies 
the perception of the Beautiful. 

If it should be objected that to take away the possibility of 
suffering is also to take away the ix>S5ibiliiy of enjoyment, it 
should be^remembered that, as I have often explained, happi^^ 
ness and satisfaction are negative in their nature^ in other 
words, they are merely freedom from sufferingi wliilst pain 
is the positive element of existence. So that, w'hen wdll 
vanishes from consciousness, there yet remains over the state 
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of enjoymentj tlmt is to sny, the state in which there ly a 
complete absence^ not only of pain^ but in this case, even of 
the very possibility of it. 

To be freed from oneself is what is meant by becoming a 
pii.re intelligence. It consists in forgetfulness of one*s ow^n aims 
and complete absorption in the object of contemplation| so that 
oil we ore conscious of is this one object. And since this is 
a state of mind unattainable by most men, they are, as a rule, 
unfitted for an objective attitude towards the worldj and it is 
just this that constitutes the artistic faculty. 

To the W'iU as it exists in the individual is superadded an 
intellectual faculty, which enables the Avill to become con¬ 
scious of itself and of the objects about it. This intellectual 
facultj" came into being in order to perform the service of the 
will. Now, let us suppose that the will sets the intellect at 
liberty for a while and grants it a full release from its servlcej 
so that the intellect may for the moment dismiss its concern 
for lli8 will 5 ill other "^vords, abandon the j>ersonal service 
which forms its only natural task, and, therefore, its regular 
occupation. If, at the same lime that it is thus released, the 
intellect does not cease to be active and energetic, and use 
every endeavour to arrive at a clear apprehension of the world, 
it becomes completely objective^ that is to say, it becomes a 
faithful mirror of the things about it. 

It is only in this way, with a pure intelligence as subject, 
that the object^ pure and simple, can come into existence. For 
tliis jioslulated relation betw'een subject and object to arise 
at all, it is necessary that the intellectual faculty should not 
only be ’^vithdrawm from its original service and be left alto- 
getlser to itself, but also that, when released, it should never¬ 
theless preserve its w'hole energj' of activity^ in spite of the 
fact that the stimulus of this activity, the impulse of the wdll, 
is now absent. 

Therein lies the difficulty, and this is just w^hy the condition 
of mind necessary in artistic creation is so rare^ becai-ise all 
our thoughts and endeavours, our pow ers of sight and hearing, 
are ahvays naturally exerted, directly or indirectly, in the 
service of our numerous personal aims, great and small. It is 
the will that drives the intellect to the fulfilment of its function, 
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and the intellect flags at once if the spur is ^vitlidrawn. Ren¬ 
dered active in thb wa}% the intellect is perfectly sufficient 
for the needs of practical life^ nay^ even for the kind of know¬ 
ledge required in professional business. For there the aim is 
to understand only the relatioti^ of tilings, not the ifuier reaklf 
peculiar to theinj and this kind of tiiowiedge pit>ceeds by 
applying such principles of reasoning as govern the relations 
iti which things may stand to one another. 

But thougii in the conceptioTi. of a work of art the intellect 
is all in all, in the cxecuuon of it, where the aim is to com- 
municaie and represent wliat has been conceived^ the will 
may, naVi nuist become active again ^ just because there is 
an aim to be caixied out. Accordingly, in iliis sphere, the 
principles of reasoning wdiich govern the relations of tilings 
again comes into play* It is in conformity w ith these principles 
that the means used by Ail are so contrived as to produce 
artistic effeciSi I htis we find the painter concerned with the 
accuracy of liis drawing and the manipulation of his tx>loiirs, 
and the poet looking first to the arrangement of liis subject 
and tlien to a right use of expression and the laws of metre. 

In the seleciioxi of a theme, botli poeir}' and the plastic arls 
take some one individual pei^son or thing and endeavour to 
present it as a separate entity, witfi aU peculiarities, even 
down to the minutest, exhibited wiih the most accurate 
precisiotu Science, on tlie other hand, w'orks by the treatment 
of abstract ideas, every one of them representing innumerable 
individuals^ and it proceeds to define and mark out the 
characterbtics of these ideas^ so as to fix them once for alh 
A comparison betiveen iliese two methods might lead one to 
suppose that Art is an insignificant, petty, nay, almost cliildish 
puisuitn But the nature of Art is such that with it one case 
holds good for a thousand^ for by a careful and detailed pro- 
scnatiou of a single individual person or thing, it aims at 
revealing ilie ide^ of the genus to which that person or thing 
belongs* Thus some one event or scene in the life of a man, 
described with complete truth — ^described, that is to say, so 
as to exhibit precisely all the individuals w^hich go to make 
h what it is pves us a clear and profound insight into the 
idea of humanity itself, as seen from this particular point of 
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vkiiV* But, in spite of this difference of method ’beUveeo 
Science and Art, there is some similarity in their treatment 
of single facts. For just as the botanist picks a single flower 
from the boundless realm of the Yegetable world, and then 
takes it to pieces in order to demonstrate, from the single 
specimen^ the nature of the plant itself; so the poet chooses 
out of the endless turmoil of human life as it hurries inces¬ 
santly on its way, some one scene, nay, often only some one 
mood, some one sensation, so that he may show iis from it 
what is the life and character of man. 

And ilms it is that the greatest minds, Shakespeare and 
Goethe, Raphael and Rembrandt, do not think it unworthy 
of them to bring some quite ordinar 5 ^ person before not 
even one that is anything beyond the oonimon—to deUneate 
him with the greatest accuracy, in the endeavour to show him 
to us in the incjst minute j^rticularity. For it is only when 
they are put before us in this way that wo can appreiiend 
individual and particular facts of life; and that is w^hy L have 
deRned poetry^ as the art of rousing the imagination by means 
of words. 

If the reader wishes for a direct example of the advantage 
whicli intuitive knowledge—the primary and fundamental 
klnd^—has over abstract thought, as showing that Art reveals 
to us more than we can gain from all the sciences, let him 
look at a beautiful human face, full of expressive emotion; 
and that too vvhelher in nature itself or as presented to us by 
the mediation of Art* How much deeper is the insight gamed 
into tiie essential character of man, nay, into nature in genera], 
by tills siglit than by all the words and abstract expressions 
which may be used to describe it, VVlien a beautiful face beams 
with laughter, it is as though a fine landscape were suddenly 
illuminated by a ray of light darting from the clouds* Therefore 
rideMf puella;, ridetd 

Let me here state the general reason why the idea, in the 
Platonic meaning of the word, may be more easily appre¬ 
hended from a picture than from reality; in other Ikiiguage, 
why a picture makes a nearer approach to the idea, A work 
of art is some objective realitj' as it appears after it has passed 
througli a subject. From this point of view, it may be said 
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10 bear the same relation to tlie mind as animal food, wliidi 
is vegetable food already assimilated, bears to the body. 

Blit there is another and deeper reason for the fact in 
question. The product of plastic and pictorial art does not 
present ns, as reality does, with somethiiig that exists once 
only and then is gone for ever—^the connection, I mean, 
between this particular matter and this fKirticiUar form. It is 
this connection which is the essence of any concrete indi- 
I'idualit}', in the strict sense of the word. 'Iliis kind of art 
sliows us the form alone^ and this, if it were given in its whole 
entirety, would be the Idea, TJie picture, therefore, leads us 
at once from the individual to the mere form^ and this 
separation of the form from the matter brings tlie form very 
mucli nearer the Idea. Now every artistic representation, 
whether painting o^r statue, is just such a separation^ and 
hence this separation, this disjunction of the form from the 
matter, is [jarl of tlie character of a work of sesthetic art, 
because it is just the aim of such art to bring us to the know¬ 
ledge of the Idea. 

It is, therefore, cssentiat to a work of art tliat it should give 
the form alone without the matterj and, further, that it 
sliould do so without any jiossibiliiy of mistake on tlie jiart 
of the spectator. This is really the roasoii why ivax figui-es 
produce no astlietic impi^ion, and therefore are not, in the 
testhetic sense, Avorks of art at all; although, if they were well 
made, they produce an illusion a hundred times greater than 
the best picture or statue could eflfect; so that if deceptive 
imitation of reality were xha object of art, they would liave 
to take the fii'st place. For a wax figure of a man appears to 
give not only the mere form but with it the matter as ivell, 
so that it produces the illusion that the man liimself is standing 
l>efore you. The true work of an should lead us from the 
individual fact, in other words, that whicli exists once only, 
and then is gone for ever, to the mere form or the idea—in 
other words, that ivhich always exists an infinite number of 
times in *an infinite number of ways. Instead of doing this, 
the wax figure appears to present us iviih the individual 
himself—in other lyords, with that which exists once only, 
and ilien never again; and yet, at the same time, it fails to 
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represent the life which gives such a fleeting existence its 
value. This is why a wax figure is repulsive^ it is stiff and 
stark, and reminds us of a corpse. 

It might be thought that it is sculpture alone which gives 
form without matter; and that painting gives matter as well 
as form, by making colour serve to imitate matter and its 
composition. But this objection would imply that form is to 
be taken in a purely geometrical sense; and that is not what 
is here meant. Form must be taken in the philosophical sense ' 
of the word, as the opposite of matter; and therefore it includes 
colour, surface, texture; in short, quality, in whatever it may 
consist. It is quite true tliat sculpture alone gives form in the 
purely geometrical sense, exhibiting it on a matter which the 
eye can see to be foreign to the form, namely, marble; and in 
this way the form conies to stand by itself so as to strike the 
eye at once. 

But painting does not give matter at all, and it gives only 
the mere appearance of llie form, not in the geometrical, but 
in the philosophical, sense just described. Painting, I say, does 
not give even tlie form itself, but only llie mere appearance 
of it—^that is to say, merely its effect on one of our senses, 
the sense of sight; and that, too, only in so far as a particular 
act of vision is concerned. This is why a picture in oils does 
not really produce the illusion that the thing represented is 
actually before us, both in form and matter. The imitative 
truth of a picture is always subordinated to certain admitted 
conditions of this metliod of representation. Thus, by the 
unavoidable suppression of the |>arallax of onr two eyes, a 
picture always makes things appear in the way in which a 
one-eyed person would see them. Therefore painting, equally 
with sculpture, gives the form alone; for it presents nothing 
but the effect of the form—an effect confined to one of the 
senses only, namely, that of sight. 

In connection with this subject it is to be observed tliat 
copper-plates and monochromes answer to a more noble and 
elevated taste than chromographs and water colours; while 
the latter are preferred by persons of little culture. Tliis is 
obviously due to the fact that pictures in black and white give 
the form alone, the form, as it were, in the abstract; and the 
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appi-ehension of thi^ isy as we know, intellectuai, in otlier 
word^t a matter of the intuitive nndeistanding. CoJouFj qii 
tlie other hand, is merely an affair of sense^ nay more, of a 
particular arrangement in the organ of sight which depends 
upon tlie activity of the retina. In respect of the taste to whicfi 
they appeal, coloured prints may be likened to rhymed, and 
copper-plates to blank, verse. ^ The union of beauty and grace 
in the human form is the dearest manifestation of the will 
on the topmost stage of its objectivalion, and for that verj^ 
reason the highest achievement of the plastic and pictorial 
arts. But still, eveiylliing that is natural is beautiful. If there 
are some animals of which we find a difficulty in believing 
this to be tiTie, Oie reason of it is tliat we are unable to look 
at them in a purely objective light, so as to apprehend their 
Idea. We are prevented from doing so by some unavoidable 
association of thought, chiefly the result of some similarity 
which forces itself upon our notice| as, for instance, the simi¬ 
larity of the ape with man^ so tliat instead of apprehending 
the idea of an ape, what vve see is the caricature of a man. In 
the same way a load appears to produce an effect upon us 
similar to that of din and slime, and yet tins is not enough 
to explain the unbounded aversion, nay, the feeling of dread 
and horror, which comes over some people at the sight of this 
animal, as over otliers when they see a spider. The feeling 
appears to be deeper than any mere association can explain, and 
to be traceable to some mysterious fact of a metaphysic-ol nature. 

The inorganic world, so far as it does not consist of mere 
water, produces a veiy' sad, nay, an oppressive effect upon the 
feelings, whenever it is presented to us quite by itself Examples 
of what I mean are afforded by districts which offer to the eye 
nothing but a mass of bare cragsj that long valley of rocks, 
for instance, without a trace of vegetation, near Toidon, on 
the way to Mai'seilles* llie same effect is produced on a large 
scale, and in a much more striking degree, by the African 
desert. The melancholy impression wliich this kind of scenery 
makes is Mainly due to the fact iliat masses of inorganic matter 
obey one law only, the lavv of gravity^ and consequently every¬ 
thing is disposed in accordance with it. 

* Cf. ah IVtUt und f^orstelltmg^ bfc. 11, p, +88* 
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Contrarily, the siglit of vegetation produces a feeling of 
direct pleasure, and that too in a liigh degree; and the pleasure 
is greater in proportion as the vegetation is rkh, vaiious, 
kixiiriant, and left to itself. The more immediate reason of 
thU is thaty in the case of vegetation, the law of gmvity 
appears to be oveiTome, as the regctablc world tends to move 
in a direction the exact contrary of that taken by gi-avity. 
This is, indeed, the direct way in which the phenomenon of 
life announces its presence, as a new and higher order of 
things. It is an order to which we ourselves belong: it is some’' 
thing akin to us and the element of our beings And so, at the 
sight of it, our heart is moved. Tliat straight upward direction 
is the source of our pleasurable feeling. This is wdiy a fine 
group of trees looks so much better if a few tall, ta^jering pines 
shoot out from the middle of it- On the other hand, a tree 
that has been cnt down has lost all its effect ii|X>n us: and one 
that grows obliquely has not so much as one iliat stands straight 
np, A tree which bends over the earth with its branches 
obedient to the laiv of gravity, makes ns melancholy^ and w'e 
call it tfie weeping willow^ 

Water neutraliiies in a great rtieasure the oppressive eflect 
of its inorganic composition by its exceeding mobility, which 
gives it an appearance of life, and also by its constant interplay 
of light and shade* Besides, water is absolutely indispensable 
for the existence of life. 

But above and beyond thU, tlie pleasurable feeling which 
the sight of vegetable nature gives us, comes from that look 
of rest, peace and satisfaction which it wean>| wliibt the 
animal >vorid is mostly prt^nted to us in a st^ite of unrest, 
pain, eveti of struggle* This explains wliy it is so easy for the 
sight of vegetation to put us into a state where we become a 
pure intelligence, freed from ourselves. 

It is a very astonishing thing that vegetation, even of the 
commonest and humblest kind, is no sooner withdravvn from 
the capricious influence of man than It straight\vay group 
itself picturesquely and strikes the eye as beautiful. Tliis is 
true of eveiy' little spot of earth that has been left wild and 
uncultivated, even though thistles, thorns and the commonest 
flowers of the field were all it bore* Where the ground is tilled 
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—in cortinelds, for instatice, and kitcben-gdrdon!>r the a^tlietic 
element in the vegetable world sinks to a minimum. 

It has long been observed that everjtlung constructed for 
the use of man, whether it is a building or only a utensil, 
must, if it is to be beautiful, preserve a certain similarity with 
tlie works of Nature. But a mistake has been made in thinking 
that the similarity must directly strike the eye and have to do 
with the shape the thing takes^ as, for instance, that pillars 
* should represent trees or human limbs; that receptacles should 
be shaped like mussels or snail-shells, or the call's of a flower, 
and that vegetable or animal forms should be ittet with 
everywhere in Art, 

The similarity should be indirect; that is to say, it sliould 
lie not in the shape itself, but in its character. One shape may 
differ from another in actual appearance and yet be the same 
in character. Accordingly, buildings and utensils should tint 
be imitated from Nature, but should be constructed in the 
spirit of Nature. This will show itself in a perfect adaptation 
of means to ends, so that the thing itself and evety’ part of 
it may directly proclaim what its purpose is. This will be 
effected when that purpose is attained in the shortest way 
and in the simplest manner. It is just this striking conformity 
to a certain end that stamps the products of Nature, 

In Nature the will works from within outwards, after com¬ 
pletely dominating its material. But in .^rt it works from 
without, by a process of intuition; it may be, by setting up 
the abstract idea of the purpose which the object of art is to 
serve; it then attains its end and delivers itself of its meaning 
by impressing it upon some alien material; that is to say, some 
material originally devoted to another form of will. Yet for 
all that, the cliaracter I have described as belonging to a 
product of Nature way be preserved. This is shown by the 
ancient style of architecture, where every part or member is 
precisely suited to the pui-pose it is immediately meant to 
serve—a purpose thus naively brought into view, and where 
there is a'total absence of anything that does not serve some 
purpose. 

To this is opposed that Gothic style, which owes its mys¬ 
terious appearance just to the multitude of aimless ornaments 
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and accessories it displays, >vhere we are obliged lo ascribe 
to them some purpose which we cannot discern; and again, 
that quite degenerate style of architecture which affects 
ori^nalit)’' by playing, in all sorts of unnecessary and round 
about ways, Nvitli the means used for producing artistic effect, 
dalljnng capriciously with them, and at the same time mis- 
undersiaitding their aim. 

Tlie same remark holds good of ancient vessels and utensils, 
the beauty of which is dvie to the fact tliat they so naively 
express tlieiv nature, and the purpose they were meant to 
serve, and so of all other receptacles made by the ancients. 
You feel in looking at them that if Nature had produced vases, 
amphorse, lamps, tables, stools, helmets, shields, armour and 
so on, they would be made in that style. 

As regards the birth of a work of art in a man’s mind, if 
he is only in a susceptible mood, almost any object that comes 
within his range of perceptions will begin to speak to him, 
in other words, will generate in him some lively, penetrating, 
original thought. So it is that a trivial event may become the 
seed of a great and glorious work. Jacob Bdhme is said to have 
been enlightened upon some deep point of natural science by 
the sudden sight of a tin can. 

In the end it all depends upon the pow'er a man has in 
himself; and just as no food or medicine iviU bestow or take 
the place of vital energy, so tio book or study can give a-man 
a mind of his own. 
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ON authorship 


Tuehb are> first of <il]. two kit ids of authors: those who write' 
for Uie subject's sake, and those who write for wTiiiog’s sake« 
While the one ha\e had thoughts of experiences which seem 
to them worth coiomunicating, the others w'aut money; and 
50 they write for money. 'I'lieir thinking is part of the business 
of writing. They may be recognized by die way in which they 
spin out their thouglits to ilie greatest possible length; then, 
too, by the very nature of their dionghts, which are only liolf- 
true, perverse, forced, vacillating; again, by die aversion tliey 
generally show to sajdng aiiylhhig straight out, so that they 
may seem other than they are. Hence their w ritiiig is deficient 
in clearness and definiteness, and it is not long before they 
betray that their only object in writing at all is to cover paper. 
U'liis sometimes happens with die best authors; now and then, 
for example, with Lessing In his Dramaturgies and even in 
many of Jean Paulas romances- As soon as the reader perceives 
this, let him throw the book away; for time is precious. The 
truth is diat wlien an antlmr begins to iviite for the sake of 
covering paper he is cheating die reader; because he writes 
under the pretext that he has something to 533% 

Writing for money and reservation of copyright are, at 
bottom, the min of literatm-e. No one vmtes anything that 
is wortli writing, unless he writes entirely for the sake of his 
subject. Wliat an inestimable boon it w'^oulil be, if in every 
branch of literature there were only a few books, but those 
excellent! Tliis can never happen as long as monej' is to be 
made bj" writing. It seems as diough the money lay under 
a curse; for evejy author degenerates as soon as he begins to 
put pen to paper in anj' way for the sake of gain. The best 
works of the greatest men all come from die time w'hen they 
liad to write for not lung or for vety little. And here, too, that 
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SpinUli proverb }iold$ good, winch declares that honour and 
money are net to he found in the same purse— h<aira y provecho 
no cttlfcn en un saco. The reason why Literature is in such a 
bad pliglit nowadays is simply and solely that people wTitc 
books to make money, A man who is in want sits down and 
writes a Itook, and the public is stupid enough to buy it. The 
secondary effect of this is the ruin of language. 

A great many had writets make their whole living by tliat 
Toolish mania of the pvihlic for reading nothing but wlmt lias 
just been printed— jouiTialists, 1 meam Truly, a most appro¬ 
priate name. In plain language it is journeymen, ^y- 
labnurersl 

.\gaiti, it may be said tliat there are three kinds of authors. 
First come those who write without thinking. Tliey ivrite from 
a full niemoiy, from reminiscences; it may be, even straight 
out of other people’s books. Tliis class U the most numerous. 
Tlien tome those who do their thinking whilst they are 
writing. They tliink in oixier to write: and there is no lack 
of them, X^asL of all come tliose authors wlio t hink before they 
write, 'riicy are rare, 

Authors of tile second class, who put off their thinking until 
they come to write, are like a sjtortsrnan who goes forth at 
random and is not Jikely to bring very much home. On the 
other hand, when an author of the thirtl or rare class writes, 
it is like a ikuttue. Here the game has been previously captured 
and shut up within a very small space; from which it is after’ 
wards let out, so many at a time, into another space, also 
confined. The game cannot pos.sihJy escape the sportsman; he 
has nothing to tio but aim and fire—in other words write down 
Ins thoughts, riiis is a kind of sjiort from which a man has 
something to show. 

But even though the mimiier of those who really think 
seriotisly before they begin to write is small, extremelj' few 
of them think about the subject itself-, the remainder think only 
al>otit tlie l^ks that iiavc been written on the subject, and 
what lias been said by others. In order to think at all, sucIj 
writers need the more direct and powerful stimulus of having 
other people’s thoughts before them. These become their 
immeiliate theme; and the result is that they are always under 
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their influence, and so never, in any real ^nse of the word, 
original. Hut the former are I'oused to thought by the subject 
itself, to which their lUiiikiiig is thus inunediately directed. 

[ his is the only class tliat produces tviiters of abiding fame. 

It must, of course, lx? undei'Stood that I am speaking hert^ 
of writers who treat of great subjects; not of « riters on I lie art 
of making brandy. 

Unless an author takes the material on which lie writes out 
of his own licad, that is to say, Jroiii his ovvn observation, he* 
is not worth reading. Book-manufacturers, compilers, tlie 
common run of historj-w riters, and many others of the same 
class, take their material iinniedJiitely out of liooks; and tlie 
material goes straight to their finger-tips wUfiout even paying 
freight or undergoing examination as it passes through their 
I leads, to say nothing of elaboration or revision. How very 
learned many a man would l>e if lie knew eierj'tliing that was 
in his own liooks! 'I'he consequence of this is that these wrltei-s 
talk in such a loose and vague manner, that tlie reader puzzles 
his brains in vain to iindci'stand wliat it is of which thev are 
reiilly thinking. They are tluiiking of nothiiif^. It niay now 
and then be the case that ihe bcx>k from hick the}' copy Saas 
cutriposed exactly in the same wars that of this 

sort is like a jd^ler ca^t of a cast: and in the end, ilie Ijan? 
outline of the face, and that, too, hardly n^cognii^ablei, k all 
that is left of your Antinous, 1jq\ compilations be read a^ 
seldom as possible. It is difTicult to avoid them altogethers since 
compilations also include those text-books which contain in a 
small space the accumulated knowledge of ceiiturieSi 

There is no greater mistake than to supjxjse that the last 
^vork U ah^ays the more correct^ that what is written later on 
is in every" case an irnjsrovement on what Avritten before^ 
and that cliange always means pmgress. Real thinkei'^i men 
of right judgtnentf j>eople w ho are in earnest with their sub¬ 
ject — these are all exceptions only. Vermin is tlie rule ever} - 
^vhere in the world: it is always on the ulei-t^ taking the 
mature opinions of the tliinkers, and industriously seeking to 
improAe iip«>n them (save the niarkl) in its own jK^culiar way. 

If the reader wislies to study any subject^ let him bewan^ 
of rtishiiig to ihe newest books upon it, and conrinlng; his 
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atteutiou to Uiem alone, utniei' the notion that science is always 
advancing, and tliat the old books liave been drawn upon i)t 
the ^vriting of the new, They^ have been drawn upon, it is 
true; but how? Tlie writer of the new book often does not 
undei'stand the old books thoroughly, and yet he is unwilling 
to take their exact words^ so he bungles them, and says in his 
own bad way that wliich has been said very much better and 
more dearly by the old writers, who wrote from their own 
'lively knowledge of the subject. 'ITie new writer frequently 
omits tlie best things they say, their most striking illustrations, 
their happiest remarks; because he does not see their value or 
feel how pi-egiiatU they are. The only thing that appeals to 
liim is what is shallow and insipid. 

It often hapiJeiis that an old and excellent book is ousted by 
new and bad ones, which, written for money, appear with an 
air of great pretension and much pulling on the part of friends. 
In science a man tries to make his mark by bringing out some^ 
thing fresh. Tltis often means notliing more than that he 
attacks some received theory which is quite correct, in order 
to make room for his owTi false notions. Sometimes the effort 
is sviccessful for a time; and then a return is made to the old 
and true theory'. 'I’hese innovators aie serious about nothing 
but their own pi-ecious self: it is this that they want to put 
forward, and the quick way of doing so, as they tliink, is to 
start a ]iai-adox. Their sterile heads take naturally to the path 
of negation; so they begin to deny truths that have long been 
admitted—the vital power, for example, the sympathetic ner¬ 
vous system, generatio e<fimfoca^ Bichat's distinct ion betiveen 
the working of the passions aiul the working of intelligence; 
or else they want us to return to crass atomism and the like. 
Hence it rre(|uently happens that the course of sciettce is 
retrogressive. 

To this class of writers belong those ti arisliitors who not only 
translate their author but also correct and revise him; a pro¬ 
ceeding wdiich ahvays seems to me impertinent. To such 
wxitei’s 1 say: iVrite liooks youi'self which are worth iraus- 
lating, and leave oilier people's works as they are! 

'Die reader sliould siudj^ if he can, the real authors, the 
men who have i'ouuded and discovered things; or, at any rate, 
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rliirsc ^vJio uix! rcuogJiizetJ as the grt*al nio^iLoi-^ in evej y briuidi 
t>f knowledge. Let him buy second-hand books rather than 
read their contents in new ones* To be sure, it is easy to add 
to any now discovery -inveriti^ alignid add^rejaak and, 
tliei'efore, the stutient, after well niasLering the rndinienrs of 
his subject, will have to make himself aocinainted \\\lh the 
more recent additions to the knowledge of it. And^ in geiieralj 
the following rule may be laid down here as elfsowliere: if u 
tiling is new, it h seldom good^ because if it Is good, it is only • 
for a short time neiv. 

What the address is to a letter, Uie title should be to a book^ 
in other words, its main object should be to bring the book to 
tiiose amongst the public who will take an interest in its con¬ 
tents. It should, therefore, be expressive; and since by its very 
nature it must be shortp it should be ooncisej laconic, pregnant, 
and If possible give the contents in one word. A prolix title is 
bad; and so is one that says nothing, or is obscure and am¬ 
biguous, or even, it may be, false and misleading; this last 
may possibly involve the book in the same fate as overtakes 
a wrongly addressed letter. The worst titles of all are those 
which have been stolen, those, 1 mean, wbidi have already- 
been borne by other booksf for they are in the fir^ place a 
plagiarism, and secotidly the most convincing proof of a total 
lack of originality in the author* A man who has not enough 
originality to invent a new title for his book, yvUl be still less 
able to give it new contents* Akin to these stolen titles are those 
wliich have been imitated, that is to say, stolen to the extent 
of one half; for instance, long after I had produced my treatise 
On fViil in Naturef Oersted wTote a book entitled On Mind m 
Naiutc, 

A book tan never be anything more than the inipi^ess of its 
author** tkouglits; and the value of theise will lie either iu 
dw matter ahonl u/hich he has tkougfu^ or iu the Jhrm ^vhich 
his llioughts take, in other words, what it is that he hasikon^ht 
about it. 

The matter of books is most ’v arious; and various also are 
the several excellencies attaching to books on the score of their 
matter. By matter I mean everjlhing that comes within the 
domain of nctnal experience; that is to say, the facts of history^ 
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and ihe facts of nature, taken i)i and bj' tlieinseives and in 
their widest sense. Here it is the thifig treated of which gives 
its peculiar character to the hook; so that a book can be impor¬ 
tant, whoever it was that wrote it. 

Hot in regard to the form, the peculiar character of a book 
depends upon iJie person w'ho wiote it. It may treat of matters 
v\hich are accessible to everyone and well know’n; but it is 
the way In which they are treated, what it is tliat is thought 
• aiiont them, that gives tlie 1)ook its value; and this comes from 
its author. If, then, from this point of view a book is excellent 
and be3'ond comparison, so is its author. It foliow's that if u 
writer is worth reading, his merit rises pist in pro]>ortion as 
lie owes little to his matter; therefore, the better known and 
the nxore hackneyed this is, the greater he xvill be. The iltree 
great tragedians of Greece, for example, all worked at the 
same subject-matter. 

So wlien a book is celebrated, care should be taken to note 
'ivhether it is so on account of its matter or its form; and a 
distinction should be made accordingly. 

Books of great importance on account of their matter may 
jiroceed from verj' ordinaiy and shallow people, by the fact 
that they alone liave had access to tins matter; books, for 
instance, ivhicb describe journeys in distant lands, rare natural 
plienomena, or experiments; or historical occurrences of which 
the xvriters were ivitnesses, or in connection with which they 
have spent much time and trouble in the rt'Seanch and special 
study of original documents. 

On the other hand, where the matter is accessible to every¬ 
one or xery well known, everything will depend upon the 
form; and w hat It is that is thouglit alimit the matter will give 
the liook all the value it jtossesses. Here only a really distin¬ 
guished man will be able to produce anything worth reading 
for the Olliers will think nothing but what anyone else can 
iliink. They will just produce an impress of their own minds; 
hut this is a print of which eveiyone possesses tlie original. 

However, the public is vety much more concerned to have 
matter than form; and for this very' reason it b deficient in 
any high degree of cidture. The public shows its preference 
in this respect lu the most laughable way when it comes to 
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dc«l >vith for there it devotes much trouble to the task 

of tracking out the actual events or j>ersonal circumstances in 
the life of the i>oet which served as the occasion of his various 
worksj nay, these events and circumstances come in the end 
to be of greater importance than the works themselves; and 
rather tliaii read Goethe liiniself, people prefer to read what 
has been wTitten about him, and to study the legend of Faust 
more iudustnously than the drama of that name. And when 
Biirger declared lliat “people would write learned disquisitions • 
on the question, Who Ijeonora really was,” we find this literally 
ftUfiiled in Goethe’s case; for we now possess a great many 
learned disquisitions on [''aust and the legend attaching to him. 
Study of tills kind is, and I'emains, devoted to the material ol 
tlie drama alone. To give such piTeferetice to the matter over 
the form, is as though a man were to take a line Etruscan 
vase, not to admire its shape or colouring, but to make a 
vhenikal analysis of the clay and |iaitit of which it is composed. 

The attemju to pioduce an effect by means of the material 
employed—an attempt which [landers to this evil tendency 
of the public—-is most to be condeiiiiied in branches of litera¬ 
ture ivliere any merit tliere may be lies expressly in the form; 

I mean, in poetical work. For all that, it is not rare to find bad 
dramatists trying to fill the house by means of the matter 
about wliicli they w'rite. For example, authors of this kind do 
not shrink from putting on the stage any man wdio is in any 
way celebrated, no matter whether liis life may have been 
entirely devoid of dramatic incident; and sometimes, even, 
they do not wait until the pei'sons immediately connected with 
him are dead, 

I'he distinction betvveen matter and form to which 1 am 
here alluding, also holds good of convei'sation. I he chief quali¬ 
ties which enable a man to convene well are iiitelllgence, 
discernment, wit and vivacity: these supply the form of con¬ 
vei'sation. But it is not long before attention has to be paid 
to the matter of which lie speaks; in other words, the subjects 
about which it is possible to converse wntli him—liis know¬ 
ledge, If this is very small, his conversation will not be worth 
anything, unless he possesses the above-named formal quali¬ 
ties ill a very exceptional degree; for he will have nothing to 
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talk about but those facts of life and nature which evciybody 
knovrs. It will be just the opposite, however, if a man is 
deficient in these formal qualities, but has an amount of 
knowledge which lends value to what he says. TliU value will 
then de]iend entirely iiimn the matter of his conversation; for, 
as the Spanish proverb has it, mas sabe el tiecio en su casa^ que 
el sahio en la affsna — fool knows more of his own business 
than a wise man of others. 


ON STYLE 


Style is phj’siogiiomy of the and a iiide?c to * 

chai*acter them the face. To imitate another niaii^s style is like 
wearing a mask, which, be it never so hne^ is not long m 
arousing disgust and abhoiTence, because it is lifelessj so that 
even the ugliest living face is better. Hence those who WTite 
in Latin and copy llie manner of ancient authors may be said 
to speak through a maskf the reader^ it is true^ hears what thej 
say, but he cannot observe their physiognomy too| be cannot 
see their style. With the Latin works of writers who think 
for themselves the case is different, and their style is visible^ 
wricers, 1 mean, who have not condescended to any sort of 
imitation, such as Scotns Erigena, Petrarch, Bacon, Descartes, 
Spinoza, and many othei^. And affectation In style is like 
making grimaces. Further, tlie language in which a man writes 
is the physiognomy of the nation to which he belongSi and 
here there are many hard and fast dUterences, beginning from 
the language of the Greeks, down to that of the Caribbean 

islanders. ^ ^ 

To forin a provisional estimate of the value of a ^witer s 
productions, it is not directly necessary to know the subject 
on w hich he has thought, or >yhat it is that he has said about 
it? tliat would imply a perusal of all his works. It will be 
enough, in the main, to know how lie has thought. 1 his, which 
nteans the essential temper or general quality of bis mind, may 
be precisely determined by his style. A inan^s style shows the 
formal nature of all his tlioughts--the formal nature which 
can never change, by the subject or the character of his 
thoughts wdiat it may: it is, as It were, the dough out of which 
all the contents of his mind are kneaded^ When Eulenspiegel 
was asked how long it would take to walk to tlie next village, 
he gave the seemingly incongruous nnsw'er: ff^aik^ He wanted 
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to find out by tliB man’s pace the distance he would cover lu 
a given time. In tlie same way, when T have read a few pages 
of an author, I know fairly well how far he can bring me. 

I:very mediocre writer tries to mask his own natural style, 
because in his heart he knows the tnith of what I am saying. 
He is ihns forced, at the outset, to give up any attempt at 
being frank or naive — a privilege which is thereby reserved 
for superior minds, conscious of their own worth, and there- 
. fore sure of themselves. What I mean is that these evety'day 
writers are absolutely unable to resolve upon writing just as 
they think} because they have a notion that, were they to do 
so, their work might possibly look verj' childish and simple. 
For all that, it would not be \>'ii}iout its value. If they would 
only go honestly to work, and say, quite simply, the things 
they have really thought, and just as they have thought them, 
these writers would be readable and, within tlieir own proper 
sphere, even instructive. 

But instead of this, they try' to make the reader believe that 
their thoughts have gone much further and deeper than 15 
really the case, 'fhey say what they have to say in long sen¬ 
tences that wind about in a forced and nunatui al waj- they 
coin ne-vi words and ^wite prolix periods ^vhich go round and 
round the thotight and w rap it up in a sort of disguise. They 
tremble betw’eeu the two seprate aims of communicating 
what tliey want to say and of concealing it. Their object is to 
dress it up so that it may look learned or deep, in order to give 
^leople the impression that there is veiy nuich more in it tliaii 
for the moment meets the eye. They either jot down their 
thoughts bit by bit, in short, ambiguous, and paradoxical sen¬ 
tences, which apjwreiitly mean much more than they say—of 
tfiis kind of writing Schelllng's treatises on natural philosophy 
are a splendid instance} or else tliey hold forth ivith a deluge 
of words and the most intolerable diffusiveness, as though no 
end of fuss were necessary to make the reader understand the 
deep meaning of their sentences, whereas it is some quite 
simple if not actually trivial idea—examples of which may 
be found in plenty in the popular works of Fichte, and the 
philosophical manuals of a hundred other miserable dunces 
not worth mentioning; or, again, they try to write in some 
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partici-ilar sijle which they have been pleased to take up and 
think very grand^ a style, for example^ par excalUfice profound 
and scientific, where the reader is tormented to death by the 
narcotic effect of long-spun periods without a single idea in 
them — such as are furnished in a special measure by those 
most mipnde^it of all mortals, the Hegeliansj^ or it may be 
tliai it h an inteilectuELl style lliey have striven after, where 
it seems as though their object ^vere to go ci'azy altogether; 
and so on in many other cases. All these endeavours to put off* 
the fiascctur ridiculus mus ^ — to avoid showing the funny little 
creature that is born after such mighty throes — often make 
it diflicult to know what it is that they really mean. And tlien, 
too, they write down words, nay, even whole sentences, with¬ 
out attaching any meaning to them themselves, but in the 
hope tliat someone else will get sense out of them. 

And what is aL the lx>ttom of all this? Nothing but the 
untiring effort to sell words for thoughts^ a mode of mer¬ 
chandize that is always trydng to make fiesh o]}enin^ for itself, 
and by means of odd expressions, turns of phrase, and com¬ 
binations of every sort, whether new or used in a new sense, 
to produce the appearance of intellect in onler to niake up 
for the veiy painfully felt lack of it. 

It is amusing to see how writers with this object in view 
u ill attempt fii'st one manneristn and then another, as though 
iliey were putting on the mask of intellect! Tliis mask may 
possibly deceive the inexperienced for a wdhle, until it is seen 
to be a dead thing, >vitli no life in it at all; it is then laughed 
at and excluinged for another. Such an author will at one 
moment write in a dithyranibic vein, as tliough he were tipsy; 
at another, nay, on the veiy^ next page, he will be pompous, 
severe, profoundly learned and prolix, stumbling on in the 
most cumbrous way and chopping up eveiything very small; 
like the late Christian Wolf, only in a modern dress. Longest 
of all lasts ilie mask of imjiitelligibility; but this is only in 
Germany, whither it Avas introduced by Fichte, perfected by 
Schelliiig, and carried to its highest pitcli in Hegel—always 
with the best residts. 

* In their JJegel-guzetle, CDiiftnonly known Jahr^uchcr dir 
sch&flikhcn LtUratur^ 
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And yet notlung is easier than to wTJte so that tio one can 
understand} just as, contrarily, nothing is more difficult than 
to express deep things in such a way that e\'eryone must 
necessarily grasp them. All the arts and tricks I have been 
mentioning are rendered superfluous if the author really has 
any brainsj for that allows him to show himself as he is, and 
coiilirms to all time Horace's maxim that good sense is the 
^source and origin of good stj'le; 

Scribciuii recie sapere est et prUtapiii^ft et Jom. 

But tliose authors I have named are like certain workers in 
metal, who tiy^ a 1 mud red different compounds to take the 
place of gold—the only metal which can never have any sub¬ 
stitute. Rather than do that, there is nothing against which 
a writer should be more upon his guard than the manifest 
endeavour to exhibit more intellect than he really has, because 
this makes the reader suspect tliat he possesses very Uttle; 
since it is alw'ays the case that if a man affects anything, 
whatever it may be, it is just there that he is deCcient. 

That is why it is praise to an author to say that lie is nalve^ 
it means that he need not shrink from showing himself as he 
is. Generally speaking, to be naive is to be attractive; while 
lack of iiatiiTHliiess is evetywhere repulsive. As a matter of 
fact we find that eveiy really great writer tries to express his 
thoughts as purely, clearly, definitely and shortly as possible. 
Simplicity has always been held to be a mark of truth; it is 
also a mark of genius. Style receives its beauty from tiie 
thought it expresses; but with siiam-lhinkeis the thougiits are 
supposed to be fine because of the style. Style is iiotliing but 
the mere silhouette of thought; and an obscure or bad style 
means a dull or confused btaiu. 

The first rule, then, for a good style is that the atdhor should 
have something to say^ ti^y, tins is in itself almost all that is 
necessary'. Ah, how much it means! The neglect of this rule 
is a fuudaipeutal trait in the philosophical writing, and, in fact, 
in all the reflective literature, of my oouniry', more esi>ecially 
since Fichte. These writers all let it be seen that tlioy want 
to apjiear as though they liad something to say; whereas they 
have tiuthiiig to say. ^Vriting of this kind was biuiigiit in by 
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the pseudo-phlloi^pbers at the Universiiie?!, aiifl now it is 
cunrent eveiyvTherej even among the first literary uotabilities 
of the age. It is the mother of that straiued and vague style, 
where there seem to be tw^o or even more meanings in the 
sentence; also of that prolix and cumbixnis tuatmei' of expres¬ 
sion, called /fi mUc empcsd^ again, of tliai mei^ waste of words 
which consists in pouring them out like a flood; finally^ of that 
trick of concealing the dircsL poverty of thought under a 
farrago of never-ending cliatter, which clacks away like a " 
windmill and quite stupefies one—stuff which a man may 
read for hours togetlier ^vithoul getting hold of a single clearly 
expressed and dehnite idea.^ However, people are easy-goingp, 
and they have formed the habit of reading pag-^ upon page 
of all sorts of such verbiage, without having any particular 
idea of what the author really hieans^ They fancy it is all as 
it should be, and fail Lo discover that he is writing simply for 
writing's sake* 

On the other liandj a good author, fertile in ideas, soon wins 
his reader*s confidence that, when he writes, he has really and 
truly something to gives tlie intelligent reader 

patience to follow him with attention- Snch an autlior, just 
because he really has something to say, will never fail to 
express himself in the simplest and most straightforward 
manner} because his object is to awake the very same thought 
in tlie reader that he has in himself, and no other. So he will 
be able to affirm with Boileau that his thoughts are eveiy- 
wliere open to the light of day, and tliat his verse always says 
something, whether it says it w^ell or ills 

iVfjfl pens/e mi grand /our partoui et s 

Ef rnon vers, bieu ok mai^ dif toujburs qidelque chose.* 

while of the writers previously described it may be assertedi 
ill the words of the same poet, that they talk much and never 
say anything at all — quiparlafU betiucoup nc discfU jafnais rien. 

Another characteristic of such iwitors is that tliey always 
avoid a positive assertion wherever they can possibljr do so, in 
order to leave a loophole for escape in case of need. Hence they 

* Select e^amplej. of the mrt of ^vridn^ in ibi^ iiyle arc to be foudd 
AitoQ^t passim id the Jahrb^ch^r piibliihed nt Halle, afierVi'ardi cnMed 
IhV detitKhen J{ihrbuchft\ 
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iicTer fail to cl loose tlic more ahstract way of expressing them¬ 
selves; wliereas intelligent people use the more concrete; 
because the latter brings things more within the range of 
actual demonstration, which is the source of all evidence. 

There arc many examples proving this preference for 
abstract expression; and a particularly ridiculous one is afforded 
bv the use of the verb m condition in ilie sense of to cause or 
to produce. People sa)' to condition something instead of to cause 
* iV, because being abstract and indefinite it says less; it affirms 
tliat A cannot happen w'ithout instead of iliat A is caused 
by A back door is always left open; and this suits people 
whose secret knowledge of their own incapacity inspires them 
with a perpetual terror of all positive assertion; while with 
other people it is merel)' the effect of that tendency by which 
everj'thing that is stupid in literature or bad in life is imnie- 
diatelv imitated^ — a fact proved in cither case by the rapid tvay 
ill which it spreads, Tlie Englishman uses his own judgment 
in wliai he wn iies as well as in what he does; but there is no 
nation of which this eulogj' is less true than of the Germans. 
ITie consequence of this slate of things is that the word cause 
has of late almost disappeared from the language of literature, 
and people talk only of condition. 'Fhe fact is worth mentioning 
because it is so characieristically ridiculous. 

The veiy fact that these commonplace authors ore never 
more than half-conscious when they wTiie, would he enough 
to account for their dullness of mind and the tedious things 
they produce. I say they ore only lialf-conscious, because they 
really do not themselves understand the meaning of the words 
tliey use: they take words readymade and coiumit them to 
niemory'. Hence wlien they write, it is not so much words as 
whole plirascs that they put together —piirases Imnaies. Tliis 
is the explanation of that palpable lack of cleaidy expressed 
thought in what they say. Tlie fact is that they do not possess 
the die to give this stamp to their wTiting; clear thouglit of 
their own is just what they have not got. And what do we 
find in its place? — a vague, enigmatical intermixture of words, 
current phrases, hackneyed terms and fashionable expressions. 
'Hie result is that the foggy stuff tliey write is like a page 
printed with veiy old type. 
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Oil the Ollier liaixl^ an intelligent aullior really sjieaks to 
us when he writes, and that is why he is able to rouse our 
interest and commune with us. It is the intelligent author 
alone w'ho puts individual words togetlier with a full conscious¬ 
ness of their meaning, and chooses them with deliberate 
design. Consequently, his discourse stands to lhat of the writer 
described above, much as ti picture that lias been really p<iinted 
to one that has been produced by the use of a stencil. In the 
one case, every word, every tone It of the brush, has a special » 
]>nrpoae^ in the other, all is done niechothcaHy. The same 
distinction may be observed in music. For just as Lichteiiberg 
says that Garrick’s soul seemed to be in every mnscle in his 
l)ody, so it is the omnipresence of intellect that always and 
everywliere characterizes the work of genius. 

I have alluded to the tediousness which marks the works 
of these writers^ and in this connection it is to be observed, 
generally, that tediou-sness is of two kinds: objective and sub¬ 
jective. A work is objectively tedioves when it Contains the 
defect in question; that is to say, when its autlior has no per¬ 
fectly clear thouglit or knowledge to coinniunicate. For il a 
man has any clear thought or knowledge in him, his aim will 
be to communicate it, and he will direct his energies to this 
end; so that the iiieas he furnishes are everywhere clearly 
expressed. The result is that lie U neither disuse, nor un¬ 
meaning, nor confused, and consequently not tedious. In such 
a case, even ihougli the author is at bottom in ermr, the ermr 
is at any rate clearh worked out and %vcll thought over, so 
that it is at least formal!v coirecli and tluLs some value always 

m/ f !- 

attaches to the work. But for the same reason a work that is 
objectively tedious is at all times devoid of any value whatever. 

The other kind of tediousness is only relative: a reader may 
find a w'ork dull because he has no interest in the question 
treated of ill h, and this means that his intellect is restricted. 
The best work moj', therefore, be tedious subjectively, tedious, 

I mean, to this or that }wnicular pei*soii; just as, contrarily, 
tlie worst work may be subjectively eiiglossing to Diis or that 
particular person wlio has an interest in the question treated 
of, or in the wTiter of the book, 

It would generally serve writers in good stead if tliey would 
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see Uiat, wliilst a man sliould, if possible^ think like a great 
genius, he should talk the same language as everyone else. 
Authors should use common words to say uncommon things. 
But they do just the opposite. We find them trjdng to wTap 
up trivial ideas in grand words, and to clotlie their very 
ordinaiy' thoughts in the most extraoidinary phrases, the most 
far'-fetched, unnatural, and out-of-the-way expi'essions. Their 
sentences perpetually stalk about on stilts. They take so much 
' pleasiu^ in bombast, and write in such a high-flown, bloated, 
affected, hyperbolical and aerobatic style that their prototype 
is Ancient Pistol, whom his friend FaJstaJf once impatiently 
told to say what he had to say like a man qf this world?- 

There is no expression in any other language exactly an¬ 
swering to the French stile empesii hut the thing itself exists 
all the more often. When associated with affectation, it is in 
literatiu-G what assumption of dignity, grand airs and p imness 
are in society; and etjually intolerable. Dullness of niind is 
fond of donning this dress; just as in ordinary life it is stupid 
people who like being demure and formal. 

An author who writes in the prim style resembles a man 
who dresses himself up in order to avoid lieing confounded 
or put on llte same level with the mob—a risk never run by 
the gentleman^ even in his worst clothes. l“he plebeian may 
be known bj" a certain showiness of attire and a wish to have 
everything spick and span; and, in the same way, the common¬ 
place person is betrayed by his style. 

Nevertheless, an author foUows a false aim if he tiies to 
write exactly as he speaks. There is no style of writing but 
should have a certain trace of kinship with the epigraphic or 
monumeiUal style, w hich is, indeed, the ancestor of all styles, 
hbr an author to write as he speaks is just as reprehensible as 
the opposite fault, to speak as he wTites; for this gives a 
p^antk effect to what he says, and at the same time makes 
him Iinrdly inteiligible. 

-'Vn obscure and vague manner of expression is always and 
evetywhere a very bad sign. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred it comes from vagueness of thought; and this again 
almost always means that tliere is sometliing radically ^vrong 
* King HritTy ir^ Part 11, Act V, tc. Hi, 
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aitd incongruous about tho thought itself—-iu a word, that 
it is incorrect* When a right thought springs up in the mind, 
it strives after expression and Is not long iu reaching it; for 
clear thought easily finds words to fit it. If a man is capable 
of thinking anything at ail, he is also always able to express 
it in clear,^ intelligible, and unambiguous terms. Those writers 
who construct diflicdt, obscure, involved, and equivocal sen¬ 
tences, most certainly do not know ariglit what it is lliat they 
want to say; they have only a dull consciousness of it, which ' 
is still in the stage of struggle to shape itself as tliougiit. Often, 
indeed, their desire is to conceal front themselves and others 
that they really have nothing at all to say. Th^ wish to appear 
to know what they do not know, to tliiiik what they do not 
lliink, to say what they do not say. If a man has some real 
coimnimicaiion to make, which will he clioosc—an indistinct 
or a clear way of expressing himself? Even Quintilian remarks 
that things which are said by a higlily educated man are often 
easier to undcrstaud and much clearer; and that the less 
educated a man is, the more obsciuely he will write— 
pierumque acddit id faciUorA sirU ad intelUgendain et lucidiora 
muko qui£ a doctisstmo quoqm dicuutiir. , . . Erit ergo etiam 
obicurior quo quisque deteriot. 

An author should avoid enigmatical phrases; he should know 
wliethcr he wants to say a thing or does not want to say it. 

It is this indecision of style that makes so many writers insipid. 
The only case that offers an exception to this rule arises when 
it is necessar}' to make a remark that is in some way improper. 

As exaggeration generally produces an elfect the opposite 
of tliat aimed at; so ivords, it is true, serve to make thought 
intelligible—hut only up to a certain point* H words are heaped 
up beyond it, tlie tliought becomes moix; and more obscure 
again. To find where the point lies is the problem of style, and 
the business of the critical faculty; for a word too much alw'ays 
defeats its purpose, 'lliis is ivhat Voltabe means w'Jien he says 
that die adjective is the enemy of the substautiix. But, as we 
have seen, many people tr)' to conceal their poverty of thouglit 
under a flood of verbiage* 

.Accordingly, let all redundancy lie avoided, all stringing 
together of remarks which have no iiicaning and are not vvoiTh 
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l)ernsa], A must rnnke u sparing use of the reader’s lituej 

])atieiice and attcntiotif so as to lead him to believe that his 
author writes what is worth careful study, and will reward the 
time s|)ent upon it. It is always better to omit something good 
than to add that which is not worth sav ing at all. This is the 
right ap]ilication of Hesiod’s maxim, v^{o» 
the half is more than the whole. Lc iec/rt pour ctre cmiuyeux, 
c'ctA dc tout dire. I'herefore, if possible, the quititessence onlyl 
mere leading thoughtsl nothing that the reader would think 
for himself. To vise many words to communicate few tlioughls 
is eveiywhere llie unitnstakable sign of mediocrity. To gather 
much thouglit into few words stamps tlie man of genivis, 

Truth is most beautiful undraped: and the impression it 
makes is dee)> in proportion as its expression has been simple. 
This is so, partly because it then takes unobstructed possession 
of the hearer’s wliole sovil, and leaves him no by-thought to 
distract him: jiartly, also, because he feels that here lie is not 
Injing corrupted or cheated by llie arts of rhetoric, but that 
all the effect of wliai is said conies from the thing itself. B'oi' 
instance, what declamation on the vanity of human existence 
could ev er be more telling than the words of Job?— Man tfuti 
is born of a ivoman hath but a short time to live and i$ full of 
misery, lie corneth ttp^ and is cut down, like a flmver; hefleetk 
as it uere a shadow, and never contimivth in one slay. 

For the same reason Goethe’s iiaTve poetry U incomparably 
greater than Schiller’s rhetoric. It is this, again, tliat makes 
many popular songs so affecting. As in architecture an excess 
of decoration is to be avoided, so in the art of literature a writer 
must guard against all rhetorical fmerj', all useless amplifica¬ 
tion, and all superIhiily of expression in general j in a word, 
he must strive after chastity of style. Kverj' word that can be 
spared is hurtful if it remains. The law of simplicity and 
narvete holds good of all fine art; for it is quite jiossible to be 
at once simple and sublime. 

True brevity of expression consists iti everj'where saying 
only what is worth saying, and in avoiding tedious detail about 
things which eveiy’one can supply for himself. This involves 
correct discrirnitiation between what is necessar)' and what is 

* IVarhs &}}d + 11 . 
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su|jertIxious- A m'iter should never be brief at the expense of 
being clear, to say nothing of being grattimatical. It shows 
lamentable want of judgment to n'caken the expression of a 
thouglit, or to stunt the meaning of a i^eriod for tlie sake of 
using a few' words less. But this is tlie precise endeavonr of that 
take brevity, iio^vadays so much in vogue, wliicli proceeds by 
leaving out useful words and even by sacrificing grammar and 
logic* It is not only that such writei's spare a word )»y making 
a single verl> or adjective do duty for several dilferent penods ' 
so that the reader, as it W'ere, has to givipe liis way through 
them in the dark; they also practise, in many other respects, 
an unseemly economy of speech, in the effort to effect nhat 
they foolishly take to be brevity of expression and conciseness 
of style. By omitting something that might have tlirown a 
light over the whole sentence, they turn it into a conn rid nun, 
which the reader tries to solve by going over it again and again,^ 

It is wealth and iveight of thought, and nothing else, that 
gives brevity to style, and makes it concise and pi'egnaiii, If 
a writer’s ideas are important, himinous, and generally worth 
communicating, they will necessarily furnish matter and 
substance enough to fill out the periods wliich give them 
expression, and make these in all their part5 both grammati¬ 
cally and verbally complete} and so much will this be the case 
that no one will ever find tliem hollow', empty or feeble. Tlie 
diction will everyw'liere be brief and pregnant, and allow the 
thought to find intelligible and easy expression, and even 
unfold and move about with grace. 

Therefore instead of contracting liis words and forms of 
speech, let a writer etilarge \m thoughtj^. If u man has been 
thinned by Ulne^ and finds his clothes too big, it is not by 
ciitliiig them down, but bj' recovering hh usual bodily con¬ 
ditions that he ought to make them fit liiiii again. 

* Ttanshtor's the original, Schapeohaner here enters upon 

n lengthy examination ofeertain cornmon errors in the Tailing and speakiri;^ 
of Genriiiii. Ilk remarks are addressed to his own ft^nrltT^m■ken^ and would 
lose all points if they were intelligible, in an English tranllatioii. Jlut 
for those who practise their German by conversing or correspond lug with 
<ierrnans, let me r£?cominend what he there soys os a useful corrective to 
a slipshod st}"lc, such as can easily be contracted if It is ossnmetl that the 
natives of a counlrv' always kno\v tbeinow^n language perfectly. 
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Let me here luention an erroi’ of style verj^ prevalent nowa¬ 
days, and, in the degraded state of literature and the neglect of 
ancient iangtiages, always on the increase51 mean subjectivity, 
A wTiter comxnits this error when lie thinks it enough if he 
himself knows what lie means and wants to say, and takes 
no thonglit for the reader, who is left to get at the bottom 
of it as best lie can. This is as thougli the author wore holding 
a monolfigviei whereas it ought to be a dialoguef and a dialogue, 
loo, ill which he must express himself ell the more clearly 
inasmuch as he cannot hear the questions of his interlocutor. 

Style should for this very reason never be subjective, but 
objcctiit', and It will not be objective unless the words are so 
set down that they directly force ilie reader to think precisely 
the same thing as the author thought when he wrote them. 
Nor will tills result be obtained unless the author has always 
been careful to rein ember that thought so far follows the law 
of gravity that it travels from head to paper much more easily 
than from paper to liend^ so that he must assist the latter 
passage by ever)' means in his jwwer. If he does this, a writer’s 
words will have a purely objective eifecl, like that of a fitiislied 
pictvire iu oils^ wlillst the subjective style is not much more 
certain in its working tfian s|>0Ui on the wall, which look like 
figures only to one whose phantasy has been accidentally 
aroused by them} oilier people see nothing but sjiots and 
hlui*s. Tlie difference in question applies to literary* method 
as u whole; but it is often established also in particulai' in- 
stances. For example, in a I'ecently published work I found the 
follow'ing sentence; / httve not written in order to increase the 
number of existing books. This means just the opposite of what 
tile writer wanted to Raj', and is nonsense as well. 

He who writes carelessly confesses thereby at the very outset 
that he does not attach much iuijiortance to his own thoughts. 
For it is only where a man is convinced of the truth and 
importance of his thoughts, that he feels the enthusiasm 
necessary' for an untiring and assiduous effort to find tlie 
clearest, 'tlnest, and strongest expression for them—just as for 
sacred relics or priceless works of art there are provided silvern 
.or golden receptacles. U was this feeling that led ancient 
authors, whose thoughts, expressed in their own words, have 
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lived thousaudti of jears^ and therefore bear tlie houQuied 
title of classics^ always to write witlt care, Plato, indeed, is said 
to have written the iTitrotluctioii to his Hepuhlic seven times 
over in different ways.^ 

As neglect of di’css beu ays vvaiit of respect for the company 
a man meets, so a hasty, careless, bad style shows an outrageotis 
lack of regard for the I'eader, who then rightly punislies it by 
refusing to read the book. It is especially amusing to see 
reviewers criticizing the works of others in their own most * 
careless style—the style of a hiieliiig. It is as though a judge 
vvere to come into court in dressing-gown and slippeisl If 1 see 
a man badly and dirtily dressed, I feel some hesitation, at first, 
in entering into conveisation with him: and when, on taking 
up a lxK>k, lam struck at once by the negligence of its style, 

1 put it away, 

(iood writing should be governed by the rule that a man 
can think only one thing cleaidy at a time; and, therefore, that 
he should not be ejcpected to think two or even more things 
in one and the same moment. But this b what i's done when 
a writer breaks np his principal sentence into little pieces, for 
the purpose of puslilng into the gaps thus nmde two or iliree 
other thoughts by way of [larentlieslsj thereby unnecessarily 
and wantonly confusing tlie reader, /Vnd liere it is again my 
own countiyiiien wlm are chielly in fault. That German lends 
itself to this way of writing, makes the thing possible, but does 
not justify it. No prose reads more easily or pleasantly than 
I'reiich, because, as a rule, it is free from the ernor in question. 

1 he Frenchman strings his thoughts togetlier, as far as he can, 
in the jiiost logical and natut'al order, and so lays thent before 
his I’eader one after the other for convenient deliberation, so 
that evety one of them may receive undivided attention. The 
German, on the other iiaml, weaves them together into a 
seiiicijce which lie twists and crosses, and crosses and twbis 
again; because he wants to say six tilings all at once, instead 
of advancing them one by one. His aim should be to attract 
aijd liold the reader’s attention; but, above and beyond neglect 

’ A'tufc'.—It is a fuel wovdt iiiCEidiinin” th>it tiio first iwvlvc 

oi the Hfpiiblie ujne plnci^ Ln tW cvtlcr whkdi ^vouid W nHtkiml 

in lijiglifh. 
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of this iiiiu, he demands fitjin the reader that he shall set tlie 
above^meutioued rule at defiance, and tliiiik three or four 
different thouglits at oue and tlie same timei or, since that is 
impossible, that Ins thoughts shall succeed each other as quickly 
as the vibrations of a chord. In this way an author lays the 
foundation of Ins suic em/xird, which is tlicn crtriicd to per¬ 
fection by the use of high-flown, ^xunpous expressions to 
comnuinicate the simplest things, and other artifices of the 
* same kind. 

In those long sentences rich in involved j[>arentheses, like 
a box of boxes one within another, and padded out like roast 
geese stuffed with apples, it is really the memofy that is chiefly 
taxed^ while it is the understanding and the judginent which 
should be called into play, instead of having their activity 
thereby actually hindered and weakened.^ This kind of sen¬ 
tence furnishes the reader vvitli mei-e half-phrases, which ho 
is then called upon to collect carefully and store up in his 
nienior}', as though they were tlie pieces of a torn letter, after¬ 
wards to be completed and made sense of by the other halves 
to which they respectively belong, lie is expected to go on 
reading for a little without exercising aiiv' thought, na}', exert¬ 
ing only his nienioiy, in the hojie that, when he comes to the 
end of the sentence, he may see its meaning and so receive 
something to think aboutj and he is thus given a great deal 
to learn by heart before obtaining anything to understand, 
'riiis is manifestly wrong and an abuse of the reader's 
jiatience. 

'I'lie ordinary uliter lias an unmistakable preference for 
this style, because it causes the reader to spend time and 
trouble in understanding that which he would have under¬ 
stood in a inoment without it^ and tins makes it look as thougli 
the writer had more depth and intelligence than the reader. 
This is, indeed, one of those artifices relerred to above, by 
means of whicli mediocre authors unconsciously, and as it were 
by instinct, strive to conceal their poverty of thought and give 

^ Tt'an^ator'i Aaf**.—-Thi» M>ntence in I be original is ohvioDsly meant 
to illn»lrate the r^uH uf vvldch it spciiks. It docs so by the tisc of d con¬ 
struction very contmon in German, but happily inikiiown in En»Iisln 
where, however, the fatill itself exists none the less, though in a different 
form. 
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an appearance of the opposite. Their ingenuity in tliis= respect 
is really astounding- 

It is manifestly against all sound reason to put one thought 
obliquely on top of another^ as though both together formed 
a wooden cross. Hiit this is what is done where a writer in- 
temipts what he has begun to say, for tlie purpose of inserting 
some quite alien matter^ tlms deix>siling witii the reader a 
nieaningless half-sentence, and bidding him to keep it until 
the conipletion comesn Ti is mudi as though a man were to * 
Ereat his guests by handing them an empty plate, in the hope 
of something appearing upon it* And commas used for a similar 
purpose belong to the same family as notes at the foot of the 
j>age and parentheses in the middle of the text^ nay, all tlrree 
(lifTer only in degree. If Demostlienes ami Cicero occasionally 
inserted words by way of parenthesis, they would liaYe done 
better to have refrained. 

But this style of writing liecomes the height of absurdity 
when the pareiitlieses arc not even fitted into the frame of the 
sentente, but wedged in so as directly to shatter it. If, for 
instance, it js an impertinent thing to interrupt another j>erson 
when he is speaking, it is nn less inij>ertiuent to interrupt 
oneself. But all had, cartdess, and hasty authors, who scribble 
with the bread actually before their eyes, use this style of 
writing six times on a page, and rejoice In it. It consist? in—it 
]s advisable to give rule and exaniple together, wherever it is 
po??iible — breaking up one phrase in order to glue In another* 
Nor is it merely out of laziness that they write thus. They do 
it out of sHipiciilyi they think lliere is a chariniiig 
aboiLt it I that it gives life to ^vhat they say. No doubt there are 
a few rare cases where such a form of sentence may be 
j^ardonable. 

Few^ ^vrite in tlie way in wliicii an aichiteci btiildsi who, 
before he sets to work, sketches out his plan, and thinks it 
over down to its smallest details. Nay, most people w rite only 
as though they were playing dominoes; and as in this game 
the pieces are arranged half by design, lialf by chbice, so it 
is with the sequence and connection of their sentences* They 
only just have an idea of what the general shape of their work 
will be, and of the aim they set before tliemselves* Many are 
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iguoraut tven of thisj atid write as ilio coral-itisecls build, 
period joins to period, and Lord knows what tlie author means. 

life Jiowadays goes at a gallop j arid the way iu which this 
affects literature is to make it extremely siij>eriicial and 
slovenly, 


ON THE STUDY OE LATIN 


TjiE abolition of Latin' as the universal lajiguagi; of learned 
menj together with the rise of that provincialism which 
attaches to national literatures, has been a real iiiisfortuue for 
the cause of knowledge in Europe, For it was chiefly through 
the medium of the Latin language that a learned public 
existed in Europe at all^ — a ]>ublic to whidi ever 3 '' book as it 
came out directly appealed. The number of minds in the whole 
of Europe that are capable of thinking and jud^ng is small, 
as it is; but when the audience is l>roken up and severed by 
differences of language, the good these minds can do is very 
much weakened. This is a gieat clisadvantage; but a second 
and worse one will follow^, namely, that the ancient languages 
will cease to be taxight at alh The neglect of them is rapidly 
gaining ground l)Oth in France and Ciermany. 

If it should really come to this, then farewell, humanity! 
farewell, noble taste and high thinking! The age of barbarism 
will return, in spite of railways, telegraphs and balloons^ We 
sliall thus in the end lose one more advantage possessed by all 
otir ancestors. For I^tiii is not only a key to the knowledge of 
Roman antiquity^ it ako directly opens up to us the Middle 
Age ill every conn tty' in Europe, and mcxlern times as well, 
down to about the year 1750- Frigeim, for example, in the 
innlli century, John of Salisbury in the twelfth, Ralmond 
Lully in the thirteenth, with a hmidred others, speak straight 
to us in the very language tliat they naturally adopted in 
thinking of learned iiiaitei^. Tiny llius come quite close to us 
even at this (listaiice of lime: we are In direct contact with 
them, and really come to know' theiii. How would it liave been 
if every one of them spoke in the language that was peculiar 
to Ills time and lountty? We should nut undei'Staud even the 
half of vvhai they said, A real inteikctinil tomact wiili them 
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Lt‘ iiii*f stiuuld see tlieui like sliadons on the 
farthest horizon, or, may be, tliroiigh the translator’s telescope. 

It was with an eye to the advantage of writing in Latin that 
Bacon, as he himself exjiressly states, pi-oceeded to translate 
his Essays into that language, under the title Sermanes/iddesi 
at which work Hobbes assisted him.^ 

Here let me observe, by way of parenthesis, that when 
]mtriotisin tries to urge its claims In the domain of knowledge, 
it conn nits an offence winch should not be tolerated. For in 
those purely human questions 'ivhidl interest all men alike, 
where truth, insight, beauty should be of sole account, what 
can be more iiiipertinent than to let preference for the nation 
to which a man’s precious self happens to belong, affect the 
lialance of judgment, and thus supply a reason for doing 
violence to truth and being inijusi to the great niiiids of a 
foreign country in order to make much of the smaller minds 
of one’s own! Still, there are writers in every nation in Europe 
who afford examples of this vulgar feeling. It is this which led 
Yriarte to caricature them In the ihiriy-tiiird of his cliarming 
Literary Fables,- 

In learning a language, the chief dilllculty consists in making 
ucquaimaiice ivilli every idea wliicli it expresses, even though 
it should use words for which there is no exact eipilvalent in 
the mother-tongue; and this often liapjicns. In learning a new 
language a man has, as it were, to mark out in his mind the 

^ CL I'liofiiac IlobUji vita^ CttroivuijU aputl Eieuihaium bixKcum 

1681, 

■ tranfUi&rs —Tomas ilu Yriarte (1750-91), ii Spanish poet, ami 

keeper of an. hives in the Wat OUic^ at MadHd 11 is two best kitQVi n ivork$ 
are a didaclic poem, ent.ith.'U La Mudeit and the Fabtrs here which 

siitirize the peculiar foibles of literary nten. They liave Iwen iransliited 
iiilo many language; into Eii"li$h by Rockclilfe (5rd edition^ 1866). The 
fable in f|ike»tion de^rribes how, at a picnic of the animals, a dljiciission 
nrosc as to which of t}sem carrloit off the palm for superiorky of talent. 
The praises of the ant^ the clog, the bee, and ihe parrot were sim^ in itirn; 
Imt at I ait tJie ostrich itoexi ijp and tier iartil for tJte dromedari% WTiercupon 
the dnimedary stood up and declan-d for the ujitrich. No one couliJ discover 
the reason for this mutual muipliment. Was it becauBe both were such 
uncouth bea&ts^ or had 6uth lon^^ navks, oi were neither of them piirtccubrly 
f -lever or beautiful? or was it because each had a hntnp? No! saiti [he fox, 
yau arr dU lerojf-. roi4 thrr itfY huth fortigmrx* Cfliilupt same 

be said of maTiy men of 
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lH>iuulai'ies of quite new spbere# of ideas, with tlie result that 
spheres of ideas arise where none were before* Thus he not 
only learns w'Ords, he ^ains Ideas too. 

This is nowhere so much the case as in learniiig ancient 
languages, for the differences they present in their mode of 
expression as compared wltli modern language's is greater than 
can be found amongst modern languages as com pared with one 
another. This is shown by the fact that in translating into 
Latin, recourse must be had to (|uile otlier turns of phrase 
than are in use in the original. Hie thought that is to he 
translated has to be melted down and recast; in other words, 
it must be analysed and then recomposed. It is just this process 
wliidi makes the study of the andenl languages contribute 
so much to the education of the mind. 

It follows fixim this that a man’s thought varies according 
to the language in which he speaks. His ideas undergo a fresh 
modification, a different shading, as it were, in the study of 
ever}' new language. Hence an acquaintance witli many lan¬ 
guages is not only of much indirect advantage, but it is also 
n direct means of mental culture, in that it corrects and matm-es 
ideas by giving prominence to their many-sided nature and 
their different varieties of meaning, as also that it Increases 
dexterity of ihouglit; for in the process of learning many lan¬ 
guages ideas become more and more independent of w'ords, 
fhe ancient languages effect this to an incomparably greater 
degree than the modern, in virtue of the difference to wliich 
I have alluded. 

From what I liave said, it is obvious that to imitate the style 
of the ancients iri their own language, winch is so veiy mtich 
superior to oius in point of grammatical perftjction, is the best 
way of preparing for a skilful and finished expression of 
thought in the motlier-tougne. Nay, if a man wants to be a 
great writer, he must not omit to do this| just as, in the case 
of scidpiure or painting, the student must educate himself by 
copying the great masterpieces of the ]>ast, before proceeding 
to original work. It is only by learning to write Latin that 
a man comes to treat diction as an art. The material in this aix 
is language, which must therefore be handled with the greatest 
care and delicacy. 
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I Ilf i^ult of such Study is tliRl a writer >vi]l pay keen alteii- 
tioji to the meaning and value of words, their order and 
connectioii, their grammatical forms, tie wdll learn how to 
weigh then I with precision, and so become an expert in the 
use of that precioi*s inslrumenl which is meant not only to 
express valuable thought, but to preserve it iis well. Further, 
he will learn to feel respect for the language in which he 
writes, and thus be saved from any attempt to remodel it by 
* arbitrary' and capricious treatment* Without this schooliiigj a 
man^s writing may easily degenerate into inere chatter. 

To be entirely ignorant of the Latin language is like being 
in a fine country oti a uiisty day. The horizon is extremely 
limited. Nothing can i>e seen clearly except that vvhielt is quite 
closer a few steps beyond, everything is bimied in obscimty. 
But the I^atliiist has a wide view, embracitig intiderji times, 
the Middle Age and Antiquityi and his mental horizon is still 
further enlarged if he studies Greek or even Sanscrit. 

If a inan knows no l^ialin, he belongs to the vulgar, even 
tliongh he be a great viituoso on the electrical machine and 
liave the base of hydrofluoric acid Iti his crucible, 

Tliero is no better reclamation for the mind than the study 
of the ancient classics, 'lake any one of them into your handj 
be it only half an hour, and you will feel youi'self refreshed, 
relieved, purified, ennobled, strengtiienedj just as though you 
had quenchetl your thirst at some }iure spring. Is this the effect 
of tile old language and its perfect expression, or is it the 
greatness of the minds whose works remain unharmed and 
unweakeiied by the lapse of a thousand years? Perhap both 
together. But tins I know. If the threatened calamity' should 
ever come, and the ancient languages cease to be taught, a new^ 
literature will aiise, of such barbBn>iis, shallow' and worthless 
stuff as never was seen before* 
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When one secs the uunilaer {iiid variety of iiistUutioiis which 
exist ibr the purposes of education, and tlie vast throng of 
sciiolars and masters, one might fancy the hiinmn race to be 
very itnich concerned about truth and wisdom. But here, too, 
appeuraticvs are deceptive. The masters teach in order to gain 
money, and strive, not after wisdom, but the oulwai'd show 
and reputation of it; and the scholars leaiii, not for the sake 
of know'ledge and insight, but to be able to chatter and give 
tiieiiiselves airs, Eveiy thirty years a new race {x»mes into the 
world—H youngster that knows nothing about any thing, and 
after summarily devouring in all haste the results of human 
knowledge as they have Ijeen aocuinulaterl for tlionsands of 
years, aspires to be thought cleverer than the whole of the 
past. For this purpose he goes to the University, and takes to 
readirig books—new books, as being of his own age and stand¬ 
ing. Everything he reads must be briefly put, must be new! 
he is new himself. Then he falls to and criticises. And here 
1 am not taking the slightest account of studies pursued for 
the sole object of making a living, 

Students, and leaj-ued |ter$ons of nil sorts and eveiy age, 
aim as a rule at ac({uiriug information rather than insight, 
I’hey pique themselves upon knowing about even thing— 
stones, plants, battles, experiments, and all the books in exis¬ 
tence, It never occurs to them that information is only a means 
of insight, and in itself of little or no valuej that it is liis way 
of thinkinfi that makes a man a philosopher. Wjicii I hear of 
these portents of lea ruing a ml their im{K>sing erudition, I some- 
limes say to myself: Ah, how little ihiy must have had to 
think about, to have been able to read so much! .Vnd when T 
actually find it reported of the elder Pliny tliat he was coii- 
linually reading or being read to, at table, on a journey, or in 
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his baili, llie qut^stion forces itisolf U]>oii my niiiid^ whether the 
man was so voiy lacking in thought of his own that lie had 
to have alien thought incessantly insiiUed into hitn^ as tliough 
he ^vere a consumptive patient taking jellies to keep himself 
alive. And neither his undiscerniiig crediiliiy nor his in¬ 
expressibly 1‘epukive and barely iTitelligible style—which seems 
like that of a man taking notes, and very economical of paper— 
of a kind to give me a high opinion of his jKJwerof iiidependenl 
' thought* 

We have set'll lliat much reading and learning is prejudicial 
to thinking for oneself^ and, in the same way, tlmougli much 
writing and teaching, a man loses the habit of being quite 
cieuFj and therefore thorough, iu regard to the things he 
knows and undei^taiids^ simply because he has left himself 
no time to acquire clearness or thoroughness. And so, when 
clear knowledge fails him in his utterances, he is forced to fill 
out the gajjs witli words and phrases. It is this, and not the 
dniiess of the subject-rn a iter, iliai iiiakes most liooks such 
tedious reading. There is a saying that a good cook can make 
a palatable dish even out of an old shoi^j and a good writer can 
make the driest things interesting. 

’With by far the largest number of learned men, knowleilge 
is a means, not uit end. That is why they l^iU never achieve 
aiiv great ^vork^ because, lo do that, he who jiui'siies know¬ 
ledge must pursue it as an end, and treat everything eke, even 
existence itself, as only a ineaiis. For every ihing wliicli a man 
faik lo pursue for its oAvn sake is but half-pursued^ and true 
excellence, no matter in what splieix^!, can lie attained only 
wliere the work has been protiuced for its ov^ ii sake alone, and 
not as a nieans to further ends* 

And so, too, no one will ever succeed in doing anylhuig' 
really great and original in the w'ay of tliuught, who does not 
seek to acquire knowledge for liiinsell, and, making this ihe 
immediate object of his studies, decline to tixiuble himself 
about the knowledge ot others. Hut the average man of learn¬ 
ing studies for the purpose of being able to teach and Avrite. 
His head Ls like u stomach and imestint^ Avhich let the food 
pass through them undigested. That is just why his teaching 
and writing is of so little use. For it it not iqion undigested 
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refiisie that ]i(x»ple can be nourklieJ^ but solely u|Kjn ihe milk 
which secretes fiv^rn tlie very' blood iUelH 

The wig is the ap2)r opr Sate symbol of the man of learuiugj 
pure and simple. It adorns the liead with a copious qiuizititj 
of fake haii-j in lack of one^s owti: just os erudition means 
eiidowitig it witli a gi^jat mass of alien thoughts Tids^ to be 
^'Ures does not clothe the head so vvell and naturally, nor is it 
so generally uscftil, nor so suited for aU pm^poses, nor so lirmly 
iVKitedi nor when alien thought k used up, can it be iinnie^ * 
diately rejihiced by more from the same soui'ce, as U the case 
^vith that which springs from soil of one^s owjn So we find 
Sternej in Ih^ lyi^trum Sha/ulyf boldly asserting tliatr^/i 
a mmys own li/ii is woi^tk a ion of pe€}ple*^. 

And in fact tiie most profound erudition is no more akin to 
gethus than a collection of dried plants is like Nature, witli its 
cons taut Jlow' of ne^v life, ever fresh, ever young, ever chang¬ 
ing, There are no two things more opposed than the clhidish 
naivete of an ancient author and the learning of his coni- 
nientator. 

Diit'ttanu\ ditcllimiif rhk is the slighting ivay in which tlio^e 
who pursue any branch of art or learning for the love iind 
enjoyment of the thing— piT il loro dileltOf aiT spoken of by 
those who have taken it up for the sake of gain, attracted soleiv 
by the prospect of money. Tliis contempt of theirs comes from 
the base belief that no man will seriously devote himself to 
a subject, unless lie k spurred on to it by want, Imnger, or else 
some form of greed. The public is of tbe same way of thinking; 
and hence its general respect for professionals and its distrust 
of diiettaiili. But tlie truth is that the d/!MiinIe ti'eats his sub¬ 
ject as an exid, whereas the professional, pure and simple, 
treats it merely as a means. He alone will be really in earnest 
about a matter, wlio ha^ a direct interest therein, lakes lo it 
because he likes It, and puisnes it con amo/e. It is these, and 
not liirelings, that have always done the gi^eatest work. 

In ilie iH^pnblic of lettei^ it is as in otlier republics^ favour 
Is show n to the plain man—he who got^ liis way in silence and 
does not set up to be cleverer than others. But I lie abnurinal 
man is looked upon as ihreaieniiig danger; people baiu! 
together against him, and have, oh! such a majority on their side. 

Sdtoptnk^ujcr M 
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The coHjition of lliis republic is much like that of a small 
State in America, where every man is intent only upon his 
own advantage, and seeks reputation and power for himself, 
quite heedless of the general weal, which then goes to ruin. 
So it is in the republic of lettersi it is liiniself, and himself 
alone, that a man puts forsvard, because he wants to gain fame. 
The only things in which all agree is in trying to k^eep do^vn 
a really eminent Rian, if Ire should cliance to show himself, 
as one who would be a common peril. From this it is easy to 
see how U faies with knowledge as a whole. 

Between professors and independent men of learning there 
has always been from of old a certain antagonism, which may 
perhaps be likened to that existing between dogs and wolves. 
In virtue of their ijosition, professors enjoy great facilities for 
becoming knowji to their contemporaries. Cotitrarily, iiide" 
pendent men of learning enjoy, by their position, great facili¬ 
ties for Ijecoming known to posterityj to which it is necessary 
that, amongst oilier and mucli rarer gifts, a inan should have 
a certain leisure and freedom. As mankind takes a long time 
in finding out on wliom to bestow its attention, they may both 
work togetlier side by side. 

He who holds a professoi-sliip may be said to receive his food 
in the stall; and this is the best way^ v^iih ruminant animals. 
But he who finds his food for himself at the hands of Nature 
is lietter off in the open field. 

Of human knowledge as a wliole and in eveiy branch of it 
by far the largest prt exists nowhere but on paper—I mean, 
in books, that jMiiper memory of mankind. Only a small part 
of it is at any given period really active in the minds of par¬ 
ticular persons. This is due, in the main, to the breviiy and 
uncertainly of life: but it also comes from the fact that men 
are lazy and bent on pleasure. Eveiy generation attains, on its 
hasty passage through existence, just so much of human know¬ 
ledge as it needs, and then soon disappeiirs. Most men of 
learning are very superficial. Theu follows a new generation, 
full of hoi>e, but ignorant, and \vith everything to learn from 
the beginning. It seizes, in its turn, just so ranch as it can 
grasp, or find useful on its bnef journey, and theu too goes 
its way. How badly it would fare with human knowledge if it 
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4V(‘re not for the art of writing and printing! Thh it is that 
makes libraries the only sure and lasting memory of the human 
race, for its individual members have all of them bvit a very 
limited and imperfect one. Hence most men of learning are 
as lotli to have their knovvledge examined as merchants to lay 
bare their books. 

Human knowledge extends on all sides farther than the eye 
can reach5 and of that w'liich would be generally worth 
knowing, no one man can possess even the thousandth part. • 

All branches of learning have thus been so mucli enlarged 
that lie who would “do something” has to pursue no more 
than one subject and disregard all others. In his own subject 
he will then, it is trtie^ lie superior to the vulgar^ hut in all 
else he wiU belong to it. If 4ve add to this that neglect of the 
ancient languages, which is nowadays on the increase and is 
doing away with all general education in the humanities— 
for a mere smattering of Latin and Greek is of no use—we 
shall come to have men of learning who outside their own 
subject display an ignorance truly bovine. 

All exclusive speciaJisL of tins kind stands on a par with a 
workman in a factor)^ whose w hole life is spent iii making one 
particular kind of screw, or catch, or handle, for some par¬ 
ticular instrument or inacliine, in whichj indeed, he attains 
incredible dexterity. Die specialist may also be likened to a 
man wdio lives in his own house and never leaves it. There 
he is perfectly familiar with everything, everj'^ little stei>i 
corner, or board; much as Quasimodo in Victor lingoes Nbire 
Dame knows the cathedrah but outside it, all is strange aud 
iinkuoAVU. 

For true culture in the humanities it is absolutely necessary 
tliat a mail should be many-sided and lake large views5 and 
for a man of lenniiiig in the higher sense of the word, an 
extensive acquaintance with histoiy is needful* however, 
w lio wdslies to be a complete philosopher, must gather into his 
head the remotest ends of human knowledge: for where eke 
could they ever come together? 

It is precisely minds of the first order tliat will never be 
sj^ecialists. For their veiy' nature is to moke the wliole of exis¬ 
tence their problem j and this k a subject upon which they 
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Avill every one of iheoi Ui some form provide niaiikmcl vvitli 
a new revelation ► For he alone can deserve the name of genius 
who takes the All, the Essential, the Universal, for the theme 
of his achievements^ not he who spends bU life in explaining 
some special relation of things one to another. 


ON THINMNG FOR ONESELF 


A UBHAKV may be very but if it is in disorder^ it is* 

uol so useful as one that is small but well arraiigedi In the 
same way a man may have a great mass of knowledge, 
but if he has not worked It up by thinking it over for 
hiniselfj It ha^ much less value than a far smaller amount 
which he has tlioronghly pondered* For it is only when a 
man looks at his knowledge from all sides, and combines 
the thiiigfi he knows by comparing truth with truth, that 
he obtains a compiete hold over it and gets it imo his 
}JOwer* A man cannot turn over any I king in his mind 
unless he knows itj he should, therefore, learn somethings 
but it is only when he has turned it f)ver that he can be 
said to know it. 

Reading and learning are things that anyone can do of his 
own free will^ but not so Tliiiikiiig must be kindled, 

like a tire by a draughty it must be sustained by some interest 
in the matter in hand. I'his interest may be of purely ob)ective 
kind, or merely sub)ective. The latter comes into play only in 
tilings that concern us personally* Objective interest is con- 
lined to heads that tlhuk by nature| to whoiu thinking is as 
natural as breathing; and I bey are very rare. Tliis is why most 
men of learning show so little of it* 

It is incredible ivliat a different effect is produced ujwn the 
mind by thinking for oneself, as compared with reading. It 
carries on and intensifies that original difference in tfie nature 
of two minds vviiich leads the one to think and the other to 
read* ^Vhat I mean is that reading foixes alien tht^ughts upon 
the mind-' tfioughls which are as foreign to the drift and 
temper in which it may he lor tile moment, as the seal is Ui 
on which it stamps its imprint- The mind is thus entirely 
under compulsion from witfiout; it is driven to think this or 
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tUatj ihougli for ihe inoment it may not hai e the slightest 
impulse or iiiclination to do so. 

But when a man tliinks for himself, he follows the impulse 
of his own mind, which is determined for him at the time, 
either by his enTironnient or some particular recollection. The 
^dsible world of a man’s surmundings docs not, as reading does, 
impress a single definite thought upon his mind, but merely 
gives the matter and occasion which lead him to tliink what 
*s appropriate to his nature and present temper. So it is, that 
much reading de])rives the mind of all elasticity; it is like 
keeping a spring continually under pressure, 'Die saf^t way 
of having no thoughts of one’s own is to take up a book eveiy' 
moment one has nothing else to do. It is this practice which 
explains why erudition makes most men more stupid and silly 
than they are by natiu'e, and prevents their writings obtaining 
any measure of success. They remain, In Pope’s words: 

For ever readhtg, nei'er to he reedl'^ 

Men of leariiiiig are those wdio have done their reading in 
the pages of a book. Thinkeis and men of genius are those 
who have gone straight to the book of Nature^ it is tliey who 
have enlightened the world and carried humanity fnrtlier on 
its way. 

If a man’s thoughts are to have truth and life in them, thev 
must, after all, be his own fundamental thoughts; for these 
are the only ones that he can fullj' and wholly understand. To 
read another’s thouglits is like taking the leavings of a meal 
to w'hich we have not been invited, or putting on the clothes 
which some unknown visitor has laid aside. 

The thought we read is related to the thought v; Inch springs 
up ill oui-seh es as the fossihimpi^ss of some prehistoric plant 
to a plant as it buds forth in springtime. 

Reading is notliiiig irion; than a substitute for lUmight of 
one’s own. U means putting the mind into leading-strings. 
The multitude of biHiks serves oniy to shosv how many ialse 
paths there are, and how widely astray a uiuii may wander 
if he follows any of them. But he who U guided by his genius, 
he who thinks for lilmselt, ^vho thinks spontaneously aiul 

* Duntimi^ 111 ^ 
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<*xactlyi posst^sses the only coihjmiss by which hr* can steer 
aright. A cnau should read only when his own thoughts stag¬ 
nate at tlicir sources which wiQ liappen often enongh even 
with the best of minds. On the other hand, to take up a book 
for the purpose of scaring away one’s own original thoughts 
is sin against the Holy Spirit. It is like running away ftoni 
Nature to look at a museum of dried plants or gaze at a land¬ 
scape in cop|>erplate. 

A man may have discovered some jxirtion of Irvith or wis-^ 
dom, after spending a great deal of time and trouble in think¬ 
ing it over for liimseif and adding thought to tliought^ and 
it may sometimes happen that he could have found it all ready 
to hand in a book and sptred himself the trouble. But even 
sOj it is a hundred times more valuable if he has acquired it 
by thinking it out for himself. For it is only wdien we gain 
our knowledge in this way tliat it enten? as an integral poit, 
a living member, into tlie wdiole system of our tboughtf tliat 
it stands in complete anil firm relation with what we know; 
that it is understood with all tliat underlies it and follows from 
it; that ii weans the colour, the precise shade, the distinguisliing 
mark, of our own way of thiiikingi that it comes exactly at 
the right time, just as we felt the necessity for it; that it stands 
fast and cannot be forgotten. Tliis is the perfect application, 
nay, the interpretation, of Guelhe’s advice to earn our iiiheri- 
lance for onrseh os so that we may really possess it: 

fFus (hi er(jrfft vofi PH fern 

P^l'trh um rs zri IvsitZcH^ 

llie man who thinks for himself forms his own opinions 
and learns llie aulhorilies for them only later on, w'hen they 
ser\"e but to strengthen his belief in them and in himself. But 
the book-plulosoplier starts from the authorities. He reads 
other poople^s hooks, collects thoir opinions, and so forms a 
whole for himself, which resembles an automaton made up of 
anytliing but flesh and blood. Contrarily, he who thinks for him¬ 
self creates a work like a living man as made by Nature. For the 
work comes into being as a nmn does; the thinking mind is im¬ 
pregnated from withontj and it then forms and bears its child. 

^ Fau.^f, 529 . 
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Xi'Htli that has been merely leartied i# like ati anifieial limb, 
a false tooth, a waxen i;o«ei at best, like a nose made out of 
another’s flesh; it adlieres to us only because it is put on. But 
tnith acquired by thinking of our own is like a natural limb; 
it alone really belongs to us. This is the fundamental difference 
between the thinker and the mere man of learning. The intel¬ 
ler uia I attainments of a man who thinks for himself resemble 
a fine i>ainting, where the light and sliade are correct, the tone 
. sustained, the colovir perfectly harmonized; it is true to life, 
On the other hand, the iiitellectiial attainments of the mere 
man of learjiing are like a large palette, full of all sorts of 
colours, which at most are systematically arranged, but devoid 
of harmony, connection and meaning. 

Reading is thinking with someone else’s head instead of 
one’s own. To think with one’s own head is always to aim at 
developing a coherent whole—a system, even though it be not 
a strictly complete one: and nothing iiinders this so miicit as 
too stinng a currenl of others’ thoughts, such as comes of 
continual reading. These tlioughts, springing everj' one of 
them from different minds, belonging to different systems, 
and tinged with different colours, never of themselves flow 
togetlier into an intellectual whole; they never form a unity 
of knowledge, or insight, or conviction; but, rather, fill the 
head with a Baby Ionian confusion of tongues. The mind that 
is overloaded w ith alien thought is thus deprived of ail clear 
insight, and so well-nigli disorganized. This is a state of things 
observable In ruany men of learning: and it makes them in¬ 
ferior in sound sense, coirect judgmeiu and practical tact, to 
many illiterate persons who, after obtaining a little knowledge 
from wiiiiout, by means of exjterience, intercounse with others, 
and a small amount of reading, have always subordinated it 
to, and embodied it with, their own tliouglit. 

The really scientific thinkrr does the same thing as these 
illiterate persons, but on a larger scale, Although he has need 
of much knowledge, and so must read a great deal, his mi ml 
is novenhelcss sti-ong enough to master it all, to assimilate 
and incorporate it with the system of his thoughts, and so to 
make it fit in with the organic unity of his insight, which, 
though last, is always gmiving. AtuI in tlie process, his own 
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like I Ilf buss in dii urguiit ahvays dotninatfM evei y- 
and is never drowned by other tones, as hapjwns with 
minds wliich ere full of mere aiulquarian lore; ^vhere slueds 
of music, as it were, in every key, mingle confusedly, anti no 
fniidamental note b heard at all. 

Those who have spent their lives in reading, and taken their 
wisdom from books, are like people who have obtained precise 
information about a countty from the descriptions of many 
travdlei's. Such people can tell a great deal about it; but, after ’ 
all, they have no connected, clear, and profound knowledge 
of its real condition. But those who lia\e spent their lives in 
Ihinking resemble the travellers themselves; they alone really 
know whai they are talking about; they are acquainted with 
the actual state of affairs, and are quite at home in the subject. 

The thinker statids in the same relation to the ordinary 
l«x>k“philosopher as an eye-witness does to the historian; lie 
speaks from direct know ledge of his own. That is w hy all those 
who think for themselves come, at bottom, to much the same 
conclusion. 'J'he dinererices they present are due to their dif¬ 
ferent points of view; and when tliese do not affect the matter, 
tile}' all spc^ak alike. l*hey merely express the residt of their 
ow'n objective perception of things. There are many passages 
in my works which 1 have given to the public only after some 
hesitation, because of tlieir paradoxical nature; and aftenvards 
f have e.\perienced a pleasant surprise in finding the same 
opinion recorded in the works of great men who lived long ago. 

Ihe book-philosopher merely reports what one person has 
i*aid and another meant, or the objections raised by a third, 
and so on. He comjtares different opinions, ]x>nders, criticizes, 
and tries to get at the truth of the matter; hereto on a par 
with the critical Ihstoriaii, For instance, ho will set out to 
inquire whether Leibnitz was not for some time a follower of 
Spinoza, and questions of a like nature. The curious student 
of such matters may find conspicuous examples of wliat! mean 
in Herbart’s ylfialyiical Ehicidatiort of Morality ai\d Natural 
and in the same author’s hetters on Freedom. Surprise 
may be felt that a man of tlie kind should put himself to so 
niuch tJttuble; or, on the face of it, if he would only examine 
the matter for himself, he would s|>eedily attain his object by 

.\i* 
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the Gxerd^e of a little thought. But there is a siuaJl difficulty 
in the way. It dou^ not depend upon his own will. A man can 
always sit down and read, but not—think, ft is with thoughts 
as with men: the}' cannot always he suninioned at pleasuref 
we most wait for them to come. Thought about a subject 
must appear by itself, by a happy and iiarmonious combination 
of external stimulus with mental temper and attention; and 
it is just that which never seetm to come to these people. 

^ This trutli may he illustrated by what happens in the case 
of matters affecting our own personal interest. \Mien it is 
necessary'' to come to some resolution in a matter of that kind, 
w'o cannot well sit down at any given moment and think over 
the merits of the case and make up our mind; for, if we tiry 
to do so, we often find ourselves unable, at that particiUar 
moment, to keep our riilnd fixed upon the subject; it wanders 
ulf to Ollier things. Aversion to the matter in question is some¬ 
times to blame for this. In such a case we should not use 
force, but wait for the proper frame of mind to come of itself. 
It often comes unexpectedly and returns again and again; and 
the variety' of temjier in whidt we approach it at different 
moments puts the matter always in a fresh light. It is this long 
process which is understood by the term a ripe resolution. For 
the work of coming to a resolution must be distributed; and 
in the ]>rocess nuidi tliat is overlooked at one moment occurs 
to us at another; and the repugnance vanishes when we lind, 
as we usually do, on a closer in$|>ectton, that things are not so 
bad as they seemed. 

'riiis rule applies to the life of the iiuellecl as well as to 
matters of practice, A man must w'ait for the right inocnent. 
Not even the greatest mind is capable of thinking for itself at 
all times. Hence a great mind does well to speml its leisure 
in reading, which, as I have said, is a substitute for thought: 
it brings stuff to the mind by letting another jierson do the 
thinking: although that is always done in a manner not our 
own, 'rheijefore, a man should not reud too much, in order 
that his mind may not become accustomed to the suhstituto 
and tlicreb}’ forget the reality; tliat it may not form the Itabit 
of walking in well-worn paths; nor by following an alien course 
of thought grow a stranger to its own. Least of all should a 
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man quit<^ withdraw his gaze from the real world for the mere 
sake of readings as tlie impulse and the temper which ptomjU 
to tliought of one’s own come far oftener from the world of 
reality than from the world of Ijooks. 'fhe real life that a man 
sees before him is tlie natural subject of thought^ and in its 
strength as the primary element of existence it can more 
easily than anjThing else rouse and influence the thinking 
mind. 

After tliese considerations, it will not be matter for siirpristT 
that a man Avho thinks for himself can easily be distinguished 
from the book-philosopher by the very way in which he talks, 
by his marked earnestness, and the originality, directness, and 
}>ersonal conviction that stamp all his thoughts and expressions. 
The book-philosopher, on the other hand, lets it be seen that 
evciytliing he has is second-hand; that his ideas are like the 
lumber and trash of an old furniture-shop, collected together 
from all quarters. Mentally, he is dull and pointless—a copy 
of a copy. His literary style is made up of conventional, nay, 
vulgar phrases, and terms that happen to be current; in thk 
respect much like a small State w'here all the money that 
circulates is foreign, because it has no coinage of its o^vu. 

Mere experience can as little as reading supply the place 
of thought. It stands to thinking in the same relation in ^vhich 
eating stands to digestion and assimilation. Wlien experience 
boasts that to its discoveries alone is due tire advancement of 
the human race, it is as though the mouth were to claim the 
whole credit of maintaining the body in health. 

'Hie works of all truly capable minds are dislinguished by 
a character of decision and definitenessy which means tliat they 
are clear and free from obscurity. A tndy capable mind alwa]fis 
kilow's definitely atid clearly w'hat it is that it w'ants to express, 
whetlier its medium is prose, verse, or music. Other minds are 
not derisive and not definite; and by this they may he known 
for what they are. 

The characteristic sign of a mind of the highest order is that 
it always judges at first hand. Everything it advances is the 
result of thinking for itself; and this is everywhere evident 
the way in whicli it gives its thoughts utterance. Sucli a mind 
is like a Prince. In the realm of intellect its authority is 
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imperial, wliereas tlie authority of minds of a lower order i$ 
delegated only 5 as may be seen in their style, which has no 
independent stamp of its owji. 

Eveiy^ne who really thinks for himself is so far like a 
monarch. His position is iindelegated and supreme. Hb judg¬ 
ments, like inyal decrees, spring from his oivii sovereign posver 
and proceed directly from himself. He acknowledges authority 
as little as a monarch admits a command} he subscribes to 
•nothing hut what he has liimself atithorized. The mnltiinde 
of common minds, labouring under all sorts of current opinions, 
authorities, prejudices, is like the people, which silently obeys 
the law and accepts orders from above. 

Those who are so zealous and eager to settle debated ques¬ 
tions by cititig authorities are really glad when tliey are able 
to put the imderstatiding and the insight of others into the 
held in place of their own, wliich are wanting. Their number 
Is legion. I'or, as Seneca says, there is no man but prefers belief 
to the exercise of judgment —uftusifuisqm mavult credere tj/ua/ti 
fudicare. In their controversies such people make a promiscuous 
use of the weapon of authority, and strike out at one another 
ivith it. If anyone chances to become involved in slicit a contest, 
he will do ivell not to try reason and argument as a mode of 
defence; for against a weapon of that kind these people are like 
Siegfrieds, ivith a skin of horn, and dipped jn the flood of 
incapacity for thinking and judging. I'hey will meet his attack 
by bringing up their authorities as a way of abashing him— 
argur!ientuj 7 i ad terecuiidiaai, and tlien cry^ out that they have 
u'on the battle, 

Ill the real ivorld, be it never so fair, favourable and pleasant, 
we ahvays live subject to tlie law of gravity, which we have 
to be constantly overcoming. Hut in the world of intellect we 
are disembodied spirits, held in bondage to no such law, ami 
free from penur)' and distress. Thus it is that there exists no 
happiness on earth like that which, at the auspicious moment, 
a fine and fruitful mind finds in itself. 

The presence of a thought is like the presence of a woman 
we love. We fancy we shall never forget the thought nor 
become indifferent to the dear one. But out of sight, out of 
mind! The finest thought runs the risk of being irrevocably 
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IWgolten if we do not write it down, and the darling al being 
deserted if we do not marry her. 

There are plenty of thoughts which are valuable to the man 
who thinks them; but only few of them w'hich have enough 
strength to produce repercussive or reQex act ion'—^1 mean, to 
will the reader’s sympathy after they have been put on paper. 

But still it must not he forgotten that a true value attaches 
only to W'hat a man has thought in the fimt instance for his 
own case. Thinkers may be classed according as they think* 
chiefly for their own case or for that of others. The former are 
the genuine independent thinkers; they really think and are 
really independent; they are the true phdosopiters:^ they 
alone are in earnest. The pleasure and the liappiness of their 
existence consist in thinking. The others are the sophists^ they 
want to seem that which they are not, and seek their happiness 
in what they hope to get from the world. They are in earnest 
alM>ut nothing else. To which of these two classes a man belongs 
may be seen by his whole style and manner. Lichteiiberg is 
an example for the former class; Herder, there can be no doubt, 
belongs to the second. 

^Vhen one considers flow vast and how close to us is the 
pr<A)lem if existence —this equi\ocal, tortured, fleeting, dream¬ 
like existence of ours—-so vast and so dose that a man no 
sooner discovers it than it overshadows and oliscnres all other 
problems and alms; and when one sees how all men, with few 
and rare exceptions, have no clear consciousness ol the prob¬ 
lem, nay, seem to be quite unaware of its presence, but busy 
themselves with everything rather than with this, and live on, 
taking no thought but for the passing day and the hardly longer 
sjian of their own personal future, either expressly discarding 
the problem or else over-ready to come to terms 'vlth it by 
adopting some system of popular metaphysiis and letting it 
satisfy them; when, I say, one takes all this to heart, one may 
come to the opinion that man may he said to be a thiukifig 
l>eing only in a verj" remote sense, and henceforth feel no 
sj)ecial surprise ut any trait of human thought less ness or folly; 
but know, rather, that the normal man’s intellectual range 
'>f 1 ision doi‘s intlee«l extend IxyonJ that of the brute, w hose? 
whole existence is, as it ^vere, a toniiniial present, ivlth no 
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consciousiLt^ of tlL(! past or the fuLui?, but not sucfi an 
imtneasui'able distance as is g^enerally supposed. 

This is, in fact, corroborated by the way in which most me u 
conTerse; where their thoughts are found to be cliopped up 
fine, like chaff, so tliat for them to spin out a discourse of any 
length is impossible. 

H this world were peopled by really thinking beings, it 
could never be that noise of every kind would be allowed such 
^nerous limits, as is tlie case with the most horrible and at 
the same time aimless form of it.’* If Nature had meant man 
to think, she would not have given liini earsf or at any rate, 
she would have furnished tiiem with air tiglit flaps, such as 
are tJie enviable possession of the hat> But, in trutli, man is a 
poor animal like the rest, and his powers are meant only to 
maintain him in the struggle for exlstejicej so he must needs 
keep his ears always open, to announce of themselves, by night 
as by day, the approach of the pursuer. 

* NoU .—Sclioponhauer refer* lo the erackiti^ of whips. 

See the etFEiv' iVu/jc ini in Pc^simlsnt. 
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In Iht UHAMA, which is the most perfect reflection of huniuiw 
existencej there are three fitage^i in the presentation of the 
subjecti With a oori^pondmg variety in the design and scope 
of the piece* 

At the first, which is also the most commOTi, stage, the 
drama is never anything more than merely mtere^tNg. The 
persons gain our attention by following their fnvn aims^ which 
resemble oura^ the action advances by means of iiitrigtie and 
the play of character and incident | wdiile wit and raillery 
season the whole. 

At the second stage, the drama becomes seiiiirf^enml- Sym- 
pathy is roused with the hero and, indirectly, witli ourselves. 
The action takes a pathetic turtii but the end is peaceful and 
satisfactorj^ 

Tile climax is reached with the third stage, whidi is the 
most difficult* There the drama aims at l>eiTig iragic. \^e are 
brought face to face with great suffering and the storm and 
stress of existence 5 and the otitcome of it is to show the vanity 
of all tin man effoit. Deeply moved, we are either directly 
promjned to disengage onr will from the struggle of life, or 
else a chord is struck in tis which echoes a similar feeling* 

The beginning, it is said, is ahva}n 5 difficult. In the drama 
it is just the contraly; for there the difficulty always lies in the 
end. This is proved by countless plays wliirh promise very^ vvell 
for the first act or tw'O, and then become muddled, stick or 
falter—notoriously so in the fourth act—-and finally conclude 
in a way that is either forced or unsatisfactory or else long 
foreseen by everyone^ Sometimes, too, the end h pi^itively 
revolting, as in I.^sing^s w'hicli sends the 

sf)ectators home in a temper, 

'riiis diffictdty in regard to the end of a play arises partly 
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lHH:au.se U is everywhere easier to get things hiio q tangle than 
to get thein out again^ partly also because at llte beginning 
sve give the author carie blanche to do as he likes^ but at the 
end make certain definite demands upon him. Thus we ask for 
a concluBioii tliat sliall be either quite happy or else quite 
tragici whereas Itimiait afTaii^ do not easily take so decided a 
tiirn^ and then we expect that it shall be natural^ fit find projier, 
urilalioiired, and at the same time foreseen by tio one, 

, These remarks are also applicable to an epic and to a novels 
but the more compact nature of the drama makes the diiriculty 
plainer by Increasing itp 

E nihilo mhii JiL That nothing can come from nothing h 
a maxim true in fme art as elsewhere. In coinposiiig an his¬ 
torical picture a good artist will use living men as a model, 
and take the groundwork of the faces from life; and then 
proceed to idea1i/.e them in ].x)lnt of beauty or expressJOtu A 
similar nietliod, I fancy, is adopted by good novelists. In dra^v- 
ing a character they take the general outline of it from 
l eal j)erson of their acquaintance, and then idealise and com¬ 
plete it to suit tlieir purpose. 

A NOVEL will be of a high and noble order the more it 
represetits of inner, and the less it represents of outer, life; 
and the ratio beuveen the two will supply a means of judging 
any novel, of whatever kind^ from Tristram Shi^ndy down to 
the crudest and inn«st sensei tonal tale of knight or robber. 
Tristram Shandy has, indeed, as good as no action at all; and 
there is not much In La Nouvelie Heloise and fFiihelm Meister. 
Even Don Qaij^ote has relatively little, and what there is, is 
very' iiniinporlaiit, and introduced merely for tlie sake of fun. 
And these four are the best of all existing novels. 

Consider, furthers the w'onderful romances of Jean Paul, 
and how much inner life is shown on the narrowest basis of 
actual event. Even in alter Scott^s novels there is a great 
prepondera^ice of inner over outer life, and incident is never 
brought in except for the purpose of giving play to thought 
and etuotioii; whereas, in bad novels, incident is tliere on its 
ow n account. Skill consists in setting the inner life in motion 
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with the smallejit possible array of circumstance^ for it is this 
iuner life tliat really excites our interest* 

The business of the novelist is not to relate great events, 
but to make small ones interesting* 

HtSTORV, which I like to think of as tlie contrary of poetiy' 
(tcTTQpevjpfMi'—iTffltKij/iew)v)J is for time what geography is for 
space j aii<l it is no more to be called a science, in any strict 
sense of the ivord, than is geography, because it does not deal • 
witfi iiniversal truths, but only wdth particular details.^ History 
lias always been the favourite study of those who wish to learn 
something without having to face the effort demanded by any 
branch of real knowledge, which taxes the intelligence. Irtour 
time history is a favourite pursuitf as witness the numerous 
books upon the subject which appear every year. 

If the reader cannot help thinking with me that histoty is 
merely the constant recurrence of similar things, just as in a 
kaleidoscope the same bits of glass are presented, but in dif¬ 
ferent combinations, he will not be able to share all this lively 
interest! however, will he censure it. But there is a 
ridiculous and absurd claim, made by many people, to regard 
history as a part of philosophy, nay, as philosophy itself^ they 
imagine that history can take its place. 

The preference shown for history by the greater public in 
all ages may be illustrated by the kind of conversation which 
is so much in vogue everyivhere in society. It generally con¬ 
sists in one person relating something, and then another person 
relating something else; so that in tins way everj'one is sure 
of receiving attention. Both here and in the case of history it 
is plain that the mind is occupied with particular details. But 
as in science, so also in every worthy conversation, the mind 
rises to the consideration of some general truth. 

This objection does not, however, deprive lilstory of its value. 
Human life is short and fleeting, and many millions of 
individuals share in it, who are swallowed by that monster 
of oblivion svhich is waiting for them with ever^pen jaws. 

* Translatar't —-Thi* line of argument » not likely lo be |jtjpular 

nowadayi; but if the reader if intererted by it, he will Rnd !t mom fully 
itated in Jt'f/t alx tfille und Forittllung, l>k, II, ch, 58- 
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It is tiius a ^ ery thank worthy task to tiy lo rescue someiliitig 
—the jnemory of iaterastiDg and important events, or the 
leading features and personages of some epoch—from the 
general shipwreck of the world* 

From another point of view vve might look upon history 
ns the sequel to zoology; for while with all other animals it Is 
enough to observe the spedes, with man individuals, amt 
therefore individual events, have to be studied; because every 
■ man possesses a characier as an individual* And since indi¬ 
viduals and events are without number or end an essential 
imperfection attaches to histor 3 \ In the study of it all that 
a man leam*s never contributes to lessen that which lie has 
still to learn. Witit any real science a perfection of knowledge 
is, at any rate, conceivable. 

When we gain access to the histories of China and of India, 
the endlessness of the subject-matter will reveal to us the 
effects in the study, and force our historians to see that the 
object of science is to recognize the many in the one, to per¬ 
ceive the rules in any given example, and to apply to the life 
of nations a knowledge of mankind; not to go on counting up 
facts ad 

'I'lierc are two kinds of histoiy; the liistoiy^ of politics and 
the liistorj' of literature and art. TJie one is the histoiy of the 
will; tlic other, that of the intellect. The first is a tale of woe, 
even of terror: it is a record of agony, strviggle, fraud, and 
horrible murder en masse. Tlie second is everywhere pleasing 
and serene, like the intellect when left to itself, even tliough 
its jiatli be one of error. Its chief branch is the history of 
philosophy* This is, in fact, its fundamental bass, and tire notes 
of it ai'e heard even in the other kind of history. These deeji 
tones guide the formation uf opinion, and opinion rules the 
world. Hence philosopiiy, rightly understood, is a material 
force of the most powerful kinrl, though very slow' in its 
working. The philosophy of a period is thus the fundamenial 
bass of its history. 

iP 

*rhe NEWSPAPE^R is the second-hand in the clock of history; 
and it is not only made of baser metal tljau those which point 
to the minute and the hour, but it seldom goes right. 
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The so-caJled leading article is the chorus to the drama of 
posing events. 

Exaggeration of every kind is as essential to journalism as 
it is to the dramatic art^ for the object of journal istn is to make 
events go as far as possible. Thus it is that all journalists are, 
in the very' iiatiuo of their calling, alarmists^ and this is their 
way of giving interest to what they write. Herein they are 
like little dogs; if auytliing stirs, they immediately set up a 
shrill bark. 

Therefore, let us carefully regulate the attention to be paid 
to tliis li'um])et of danger, so that it may tiol disturb our 
digestion. Let us recognize that a newspaper is at best but a 
inagnifyiug-glass, and very often merely a shadow on the wall. 

The pen is to thought what the stick U to walking; but you 
walk inost easily wlien you have no stick, and you think with 
the greatest perfection when you have no i>en in 3'our hand. 
It is only when a man begins to be old that he likes to use a 
stick and is glad to take up liis pen. 

When an hypothesis lias once come to birth in the mind, or 
gained a footing there, it leads a life so far comparable with 
the life of an organism as that it assituUates matter from the 
outer world only ivhen it is like in kind with it and beneficial; 
and when, coiitrarily, such matter is not like in kind but 
hurtful, the hypothesis, equally witli the organism, throws it 
off, or, if forced to take it, gets rid of it again entire. 

To gain immottfdity an author must possess so many excel¬ 
lences that, while it will not be easy to find anyone to under¬ 
stand and iipprcciate them all, there will lie men in every age 
w'lio are able to recognize and value some of them. In this w ay 
the credit of Ids book will be niaiiitoined tbroughoiit the long 
collide of centuries, hi sjiiie of the fact that hum an interests 
are always changing. 

All ^nithor like llust, who lias n claim to tlie coiiutiuauce of 
his life even with posterity, only he a man who, over the 
v%ide earth, will ?5eek his like in vain, and offer a paljiable 
contrast vvitli everjuju* eke in virtue of his iiniujstakiihle dis- 
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tinction. Nay iiioi'e: were he, like the wandering Jew, to live 
through several generations, he would still remain in the same 
superior position. If this were not so, it would be difficult to 
see W'hv his thoughts should not perish like those of other men. 

Metapfiors and simiies are of great value, in so far as tliey 
explain an unknonvii relation by a known one. Even the more 
detailed simile which grows into a parable or an allegory, is 
nothing more than the exliibiiion of some relation in its 
■ simplest, most visible and palpable form. The growth of ideas 
rests, at bottom, upon similes^ because ideas arise by a process 
of combining the similarities and neglecting the differences 
between tilings. Further, intelligence, in the strict sense of the 
word, ultimately consists in a seizing of relations; and a dear 
and pure grasp of relations is all the more often attained when 
llie comparison is made between cases that lie wide apart from 
one another, and between tilings of quite different nature. As 
long as a relation is known to me as existing only in a single 
case, I liave none but an individuai idea of it—in other words, 
only an intuitive or perspective knowledge of it; but as soon 
as I sec the same relation in two different cases, I have a 
general idea of its whole nature, and this is a deeper and more 
perfect knowledge. 

Since, then, similes and metapliors are such a powerful 
engine of knowledge, it is a sign of great intelligence in a 
writer if his similes arc unusual and, at the same time, to the 
point. Aristotle also observes that by far the most important 
tiling to a writer b to have this power of metaphor; for it is 
a gift which cannot be acquired, and it is a mark of genius.^ 


As regards readitig, to retpiLre that a man shall retain every¬ 
thing he has ever read is like asking him to carry about with 
him all he has ever eaten. The one kind of fo^ has given 
him bodily, and the otlier, mental, nourishment; and it is 
through these tivo means that he has grown to be what he is. 
The body assimilates only that which is like it; and so a man 
retains in fiis mind only that which interests him, in other 
words, that which suits his sy stem of thought or hU puj-poses 
In life. Everyone has purposes, no doubt; hut veiy few have 
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anything like a system of thought. Few people take an objective 
interest in anything, and so their reading does them no good; 
they retain nothing. 

If a man wants to read good books, he must make a point 
of avoiding bad ones; for life is short, and time and energy 
limited. 

Repetitio est mat^‘ studiorum. .\ny book that is at all impor¬ 
tant ought to be at once read through twice; partly because, 
on a second reading, the connection of the different portions ♦ 
of the book will be better understood, and the beginning 
comprehended only when tlie end is known; and partly 
because we are not in the same temper and disposition on botli 
leadings. On the second perusal we get a new view of every 
passage and a different impression of the whole book, which 
then appears in another light. 

It would be a good thing to buy books if one could also buy 
the lime in which to read them; but generally the puicliase 
of a book is mistaken for tlie acquisition of its contents. 

A man’s works are the quintessence of his mind, and even 
though he may possess very great capacity, tliey will always 
be incomparably more valuable than his conversation. Nay, 
in all essential matters his works wlU not only make up for the 
lack of personal intercourse with liim, but they will far surpass 
it in solid advantages, rite writings even of a man of moderate 
genius may be edifying, worth reading and instructive, because 
they are his quintessence—the result and fruit ot all his 
thought and study; whilst conversation with him may be 
unsatisfactory. 

So it is iliat we can read books by men in w'hose company 
we find notliing to please, and that a high degree of culture 
leads us to seek entertainment almost wholly from books and 
not from men. 
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• The following brief rem.irks on the ci'ltical faculty ore cliiefly 
intended to show that, for the most part, tliere is no such 
thing. It is a rata auis; almost as rare, indeed, as the phcenijt, 
which appears only once in five hundred years. 

When we speak of taste —an expression not chosen with any 
regard for it — we mean the discovery, or, it may be only tlie 
recognition, of what is li^ht festhmcaUxt apart from the 
guidance of any rule^ and this, either because no rule has as 
yet been extended to Uie matter in question, or else because, 
if exisring, it is unknown to the artist, or the critic, as the case 
may be. Instead of taste, we might use the expression (esthetic 
sease, if this were not taxitological. 

Tlie perceptive critical taste is, so to sjxeak, the female 
analogue to the male quality of productive talent or genius. 
Not capable of begettmg great work itself, it consists in a 
capacity of /Lception, that is to say, of recognizing as such 
what is right, fit, beautiful, or the reverse^ in other words, 
of discriminating the good from the bad, of discovering and 
appreciating the one and condetnning the other. 

In appreciating a genius criticism slioiild not deal vrith the 
errors in liis productions or with the poorer of his works, and 
then proceed to rate him low- it should attend only to the 
qualities in which he most excels. For in the sphere of intellect, 
as ill other spheres, weakness and perversity cleave so firmly 
to human nature that even the most brilliant mind is not 
wholly and at all times free from them, ilence the great enuis 
to be found even in the works of the greatest men^ or as 
Horace puts it, qucuidoque bonus dorinitai Homenis. 

Tliat which distinguishes genius, and should be the standard 
for judging it, is the height to which it is abk to soar when 
it is in the proper mooil and finds a fitting occasion — a height 
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al\iiajs out of the reacli of ordinaiy talent. Andj In Uke iiiaiiiier^ 
it b a very dangerous tiling to compare two great men of tlief 
same classy for iiti^tance, t>vo great poets, or tnusicians^ of 
philosophers, or artists^ because injustice to tile one or the 
other, at least for the moment, cati hardly he avoided. For in 
making a comparison of the kind the critic looks to some par¬ 
ticular ifierit of the one and at once discovers tliat it is absent 
ill the other, who Is tliereby disparage^!. And then if the 
l^i-ocess is reversed, and the critic begins with the latter and 
tlbcovei's his peculiar merit, winch is quite of a dillerent order 
from that presented by the former, with whom it may be 
looked for iti vain, the result is that Wth of them suffer undue 
depreciation, 

The re are critics who severally tiuuk that it reisls whth each 
one of them \vhat shall be accounted good, a ml what bad. They 
all mistake their own toy-trumpets for the ticimboiies of fame. 

A drug does not effect its purpose if the doc^e is too larger 
and it b the same with censure aiul adveisie criticism when 
it exceeds the measure of justice. 

The dbastrous thing for inteilectual merit is that it must 
wait for those to praise the good wlio have themselves pro¬ 
duced nothing but wdiat is bad 4 nay, it is a primary misfortune 
that it lias to receive its crosvn at the hands of the critical 
power of mankind—^a quality of which most men possess only 
the weak and impotent semblance, so that the reality may 
be numbered amongst the rarest gifts of naturCp Henc® La 
Bruyere^s remai'k is, unhajipily, as true as it is neat^ j4pres 
Pesprii dc discernerriefi/i he says, ce qu.*ii y a au monde de 
7'arCf C€ sofU les diammis ei Ics perics. The spirit of discernmentf 
the critical faculty! it is these tliat are lacking* Men do not know 
ho%v to dbtingiiish the genuine from the false, the corn from 
the chaff, gold from cop 2 )eri or to perceive the wide gulf that 
separates a genius from an ordinary nian. Thus have that 
bad state of things describe^l in an old-fashioned verse, which 
gives it as the lot of the great ones here on earth to be recog- 
ui^ed only wffien they are gone: 

Es ist nun dus Gi^schich der Gras^n hitx suif 
Ersr lijarm si£ hiVA/ nurhr sindf von nns erkafinl zu 

\Vheii any genuine and excellent work makes its appearance, 
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llie chief (lifliculty in Its ^\ay is the aniouiit of bad \>ork it finds 
already in poHseKjioii of the field, and accepted as thouglt it 
were good. And then if, after a long time, the newcomer really 
succeeds, by a hard struggle, in vindicating his place for him¬ 
self and winning reputation, lie will soon encoxinter fresh 
difficulty from some affected, dull, awkwai'd imitator, wlioni 
jieople drag in, with the object of calmly settitig him up on 
tlie altar beside the genius^ not seeing the difference and really 
♦thinking that here they have to do with another great man. 
This is what Yriarte means by the first lines of his 28 tli Fable, 
where he declares that the ignorant rabble always sets equal 
xalue on tlie good and the bad: 

Siempre acosturnbra hacer ei vtilgtt tuvio 
De lo bueno y to tnah iguat aprecto. 

8 o even Sliakespeai'e’s dramas had, immediately after his 
death, to give place to those of Ben Jonson, Massinger, 
Beaumont and Jletcher, and to yield the supremacy for a 
Inindred years. So Kant's serious philosophy w'os crowded out 
by the nonsense of Fichte, Schelling, Jacobi, Hegel. And even 
in a sphere accessible to all we have seen unw'orthy imitators 
quickly diverting public attention from the incomparable 
\\ alter Scott. For, say what you will, the public has no sense 
for excellence, and therefore no notion how very rare it is to 
find men really capable of doing anything great in poetry, 
j>hilosophy, or art, or that their works are alone worthy of 
exclusive attention. Tlie dabblers, whether in verse or in any 
other high sphere, should be every' day unsparingly reminded 
that neither gods nor men nor booksellers have pardoned their 
mediocrity: 

tnediocrihtts esse pcetis 
h'on Aywiifit-f, noH Di, non contessere eolumrta.^ 

Are they not the weeds that prevent the corn coming up, so 
that they may cover all the ground themselves? And then 
there liappens that which has been well and freshly described 
by the lamented Feuchterslebeii,^ ^vhe died so young: how 

* Horftcej Ars PotHca^ 572 . 

* TramSator’t Ernst Freiherr von Fcuctitersleben (l80fi-49), 

an Austrian phyiiciiui, ptiilewipher, und pwt, and a specialist in rrivdical 
psycholoBy. TJie hcit known of his songs is that Loginning, isl bestimrni 
in Gotus Hath," to which Menddssolm comptertl one of his hnrst melodies. 
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ptople cry out li:i their haste that nothing' is bujiig done, ■^vliUe 
all the while great work is quietly growing to maturit}'^ and 
then, when it appearsj it h not seen or heard in the clamour, 
but goes its way silently, in modest grief: 

**‘1^ si£ ivrmeSSen — 

“jVifAfs im irerke, nichis 
Und das Grasst^ reift 
Sfil! heran. 

Es erschidne nun: fitrni^^ siWtf rx^ 

Niemand hik-t « im GeschreJ. 

.\fk bfscftgid*ner Trailer ztehf ex 
Siili vorbeL 

riiis lamentaUe dearth of the critical faculty is not less 
obvious in the case of science, as is shown by the tenacious 
life of false and dis2>roved theories. If they are once acceptecl, 
they may go on bidding defiance to truth for hfly or even a 
hundred years and more, as stable as an iron pier in the midst 

of the waves. The Ptolemaic system was still held a ceiitiirv 

■ 

after Copernicus had promulgated his theory. Bacon, Uescaites 
and Locke made their way extremely slowly and only after 
0 long tinie^ as the reader may sec by d^ Alenibert^s celebrated 
Preface to the Encyclopi^i^* Newton was not tnore successful j 
and this is sufficiently proved by the bitterness and contempt 
with w Inch Leibnitz attacked his theory^ of gravitation in the 
coiiiroversy with Clarke.^ Although Newton lived for almost 
forty years after the appearance of the Principiay his teaching 
was, when he died, only to some extent accepted in his own 
couniiy, whilst outside England he counted j^caix^ely iwenty 
adherents; if vve may believe the introtluttorj' note lo ^ul- 
taire^s exposition of his theo^J^ It was, indeed, chiefly owing 
to this treatise of Voltaire’s that the system became kiiovvii 
in France nearly tv%‘entv years after Newton’s death* Liitil 
then a firm, rewliite, and patriotic stand was made by tin; 
f.-!irtesian roriiccSi whilst only forty j'ears previously this same 
Cartesian philosophy liad been forbidden in I lie French scliook^ 
and now in turn d'Agnesseauj the CJiancellor, refustd Volta in* 
the Imprimatur for his treatise on the Newloniaii dfictrine. 
tin the other hand in our day Newton's absurd thf'Oiy' of 
^ Sff 55, li\ tl8, 12^^, lift* 
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colour still caiupletelj luilds tlie Ikld^ forty yeai's nfler lli(- 
publication of Go<^the^s, Humot tooi tlisi egarded up to ids 

fiftieth year, though he began very^ early and wrote in a 
ihoroiighly jxjpular s^iyle. AndKontj in spite of having written 
and talked oil his life Unigj did not become a famous man until 
he was sixLy. 

Artists and. jKwts liave, to be siii-e, more chance than 
thinkers, because their public is at least a hundred times as 
t large. Still, ^vllal was thought of Beethoven aiid Mozart diu iiig 
their lives? what of Dante? what even of Shakespeare? If the 
latter's contemporaries had in any way recogitized his worth* 
at least one goo<l and accredited portrait of him would have 
come down to us hxtm an age wlien the art of painting 
flourished I w hereas we possess only some veiy^ doubtful pic¬ 
tures* a bad copperplate, atid a still ivorse bust on his tomb*^ 
And in like inanner, if he had been duly honoured, specimens 
of his handwriting u'ould have been preserved to us by the 
hundred, instead of being confined, as is the case, to the 
signatures to a few legal documents. The Portuguese are still 
proud of their only poet Camoens. He lived, how ever, on alms 
collected every evening in the street by a black slave %vhoni 
he had brought with him from the Indies. In time, no doubt, 
justice wdll be done to everyone | iempo e gaktnt uomoj but 
it is as late and sIoav in arriving as in a court of law, and the 
secret condition of U is that the recipient shall be no longer 
alive. The precept of Jesus ilie son of Siracii is faithfully 
followed: Judge mme blessed before bis deenk.- He, then, ^vhi> 
has produced immortal works, must find comfort by applying 
to them the ^vords of the Indian myth, that the minutes of 
life amongst tlie immortals seem like year^ of earthly exis¬ 
tence | and so, too, that upon earth are only as the 

minutes of the immortals. 

This lack of critical iusiglit is also shown by tlie fact thut, 
while in every centurj^ the excellent w^ork of earlier time is 
held in honour, thsi of its own is misunderstood, and the 
attention which is its due k given to bad work, such as even 


^ An Wivell: dn lugmry^ i/iUt the liistoty^ j4iilhrrUk'k^\ CAarac- 
isf Shak^sprnr/-*^ Parirmti^ with twrn.ly-on^ engravingf, l^ndoii. 
18S6r ■ Erclesmsticns xi. 2fi, 
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(k'cade carries ^vitli it oJily to be the s^rt of tiie next. That 
men are slow to recognize geiiidiie merit when it appears in 
their own age, also proves tliat they do not understand or 
enjoy or really value the long-ackitowledged works of genius, 
which they honour only on the score of authority. Tlie crucial 
test is the fact that bad work — Fichte’s philosophy, for example 
— if it wins any reputation, also maintains it for one or two 
generations; and only when its public is very large does its fall 
follow sooner. 

Now, just as the sun cannot shed its light but to llie eye 
that sees it, nor niusic sound but to the hearing ear, so tlie 
value of all masterly work in art and science is conditioned 
l>y the kinsliip and capacity of the mind to which it speaks. 
It is only such a mind as his tliat possesses the magic word to 
stir and call forth the spirits tliat lie hidden in great work. 
To Uie ordinaiy mind a masterpiece is a sealed cabinet of 
mysteiy — an uiifaniiljar musical instrument from whkli Uie 
player, however inucli he may flatter himself, can draw’ none 
hut confused tones. How different a painting looks when seen 
ill a good light, instead of in some dark corner! Just in the same 
w'ay, the impression made by a masterpiece varies vtlth the 
capacity of the mind to understand it, 

A fine work, then, mpures a mind sensitive to its beauty; 
a thoughtful work, a mind that can really think, if it is to 
exist and live at all. lJut alas! it may happen only too often 
that he who gives a fine work to the world afterguards feels 
like a maker of fireworks, who displays wiih enthusiiiSni the 
wonders that have taken him so much time and trouble to 
pi'epare, and I ben learns that he has come to the wrong place, 
and that the fancied spectators were one and all inmates of 
an asylum for the blind. Still even that is better tlian if his 
public had consisted entirely of men who made fireworks them¬ 
selves; as ill this case, if his display had been extraordinarily 
good, it niiglit possibly have cost him liis head. 

The source of all pleasure and delight is the ^feeling of 
kinshijx Even with the sense of beanly it is uiiquesliojiably 
uur own species in ibe animal world, and ilieii again our own 
race, that appears to us the fairest. So too in intercourse with 
others eveiy man si lows a decided preference for those who 
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resemble hini^ and a blockliead v%ill find the society of anolhui- 
blockhead incompartibly more pleasant than that of any num¬ 
ber of great minds put together. Every^ man must necessarily 
lake his chief pleasure in his o^vn work* because it is the 
mirror of his own mi rich the echo of his own thought 4 ami 
iie3ct in order will come the ’v'^ork of people like hini^ that is 
to say, a dull, shallow and perverse man, a dealer in mere 
words, will give his sincere aiHl hearty applause only to that 
* which is dulh shallow, perverse or riierely verbose. On the 
other Uatifl, he will allow merit to the work of great minds 
only on the score of authority^ in olher words, because he is 
ashamed to spH^ak his opinion^ for in i-eality they give him no 
pleasure at all. They do not appal to him^ nay, they rep I 
him; and he will not confess this even to himself The works 
of geniiiB canijot be fully enjoyed except by those who aie 
tliemselves of the privileged onler. I'he first recognition of 
them, however, when they exist without authority to support 
them, dem^nids no small suprioi ity of mind. 

\Vhen the reader takes all this Into consideration, he shouki 
Ije surjirised, not that great work is so late in winning repu- 
taiion, blit that it wins it al all. And as a matter of fact, fame 
comes only by a slow and coiii]jlex process. I'he stupid prson 
is by degrees forced, and as it ^vere tamed, into recognizing 
the superiority of one who stands ini mediately above him; 
this one in Ins turn bows before someone elsej and so it goes 
on until the weight of the voles gradually prevail over their 
number; and this is just ihe condition of all genuine, in othej’ 
words* deserved fame, lint until then the greatest genitis, e^ eu 
after he has pasj^ed his time of trial, stands like a king amidst 
a crowtl of his own ^ubjectSj who do not know' him by sight 
and therefore will not do his behests; unless, indeed, his chief 
Miiinsters of siale are in his traiir For no subordinate official 
can be the dim^t recipient of the royal commands, as he 
knows only the signalui c of his immediate superior; and tins 
is repeate^l all the way np iniu ihe highest ranks, where the 
nnder-!^vetary attests tiie minisrer^s signature, and the minis¬ 
ter tliat of the king. There are analcigous stages lu be pissed 
liefnre a genius can aitaiu ^videspi-ead fame. This is why his 
reputation most easily conies to a standstill at the very outset j 
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bcc&ii^e tti0 highest autliovitie^, of wiioiii thei^e can be but 
few, are most frequently not to be found; but the further 
down he goes in the scale tlie more numerous are those who 
lake the word from above, so that liis fame is no more arrested. 

We must console ourselves for this state of things by reflect¬ 
ing that it is really fortunate that tlie greater nuiuljer of men 
do not form a jiulgmenl on ilieir own resjiousibilityj but mmdy 
take it on authority. For what sort of criticisni should \ve have 
t*ii Plato and Kant, Homer, Sliakespc'are and Goethe, if every 
man were to form his opinion by what he really lias and enjoys 
of these writers, instead of being forced by authority to speak 
of them in a fit and proper way, however little he may really 
feel what he says, Unless something of this kind took place, it 
would be impossible for true merit, in any high sphere, to 
attain fame at all. At the same tiine it is also fortunate that 
every man has just so much critical power of his own as is 
necessary’ for recognking the superiority of those who are 
placed immediately’ over him, and for following their lead. 
Tills means that the many come in the end to submit to the 
authority of the few; and there results that liierarchy of 
critical judgments on which is based the possibility of a steady, 
and eventually wide-reaching, fame, 

Ilie lowest class in the ooinnumiiy is quitt impervitju:i to 
I he nieriu of a gteal genius^ and for tli^e people there is 
nothing left but the nioiiuiucni raised to him, which, by the 
impression it pixidnees on their senses, awakes in them a dim 
idea of the iiian^s greatness. 

Literary' jonrnals should be a dam against the unconscion¬ 
able scribbling of the age, and the ever-increasing deluge of 
liad and useless books. Their juifgments shovdd be luicorrupiedp 
jnst and rigorous; and eveiy piece of bad work done by an 
iiicafKible [HH-son; eveiy device by which the empty bead tries 
to come to the assistance of the empty purse, that is to say, 
al*ont nine-tenths of all existing books, shotild be mercilessly 
scourged^ Literar>' journals would then perform their duty* 
which is to keep do%\ ii the craving for writing and put a check 
upon t}ie deception of the public, instead of fvirthering these evils 
by a injserable toleration* which plays into the hands of author 
and piiblisber, and robs the reader of his time and his money* 
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If there were such a paper as I mean, every bad writer, 
every brainless compiler, eveiy plagiarist from others’ books, 
every hollow and incapable place-hunter, every aham-philoso- 
pher, ever}' vain and languishing poetaster, would shudder 
at the prospect of the pilloiy in whicii his bad work would 
inevitably have to stand soon after publication. This would 
paralyse his twitcliitig fingers, to the true welfare of literatiuT, 
in which what is bad is not only useless but positively per- 
' nicious. Now most books are bad and ought to have remained 
unwritten, ilonsequetitly praise should be as rare as is now 
the case with blame, which is withheld under the influence 
of personal considerations, coupled with the maxim accedas 
jochis, laudcs (auderis itt aLterts. 

It is (luite wmng to try to introduce into literature the same 
toleration as must necessarily prevail in society towards those 
stupid, brainless people who everywhere ssvarrn in it. In litera¬ 
ture such i>eople ere impudent intruders; and to disparage the 
bad is here duty towards the good; for he who thinks nothing 
bad will think nothing good either. Politeness, w-hith has its 
source in social relations, is in literature an alien, and often 
injurions, element; because it exacts that bad work shall be 
called good. In this way the very aim of science and art is 
directly frustrated. 

J'his ideal journal could, to be sure, be written only by 
people who joined incorruptible honesty with rare knowdedgo 
and still rarer power of judgment; so that perhaps there could, 
at tlie very most, be one, and even hardly one, in the wliole 
con lit rv; but there it would stand, like a just AreojMgus, every 
member of w'hich would have to be elected by all the others. 
Under the sj’Stem that prevails at present, literary journals 
are carried on by a cUcpie, and secretly i>erhaps also by book¬ 
sellers for the good of the trade: and they are often nothing 
but coalitions of bod beads to prevent ilie good ones succeeding. 
As Goethe once remarked to me, nowhere is there so mucli 
dishonesty as in literature. 

But, above nil, anonymity, that shield of all Uterary rascality, 
vvovUd hove to disappear. It was introduced under the pretext 
of protecting the honest critic, wlio warned the public, against 
th*" resentment of the author and his friends. But where there 
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is one case of this sort^ there wiU be a himdi'ed where it merely 
ser%'es to take aU responsibility fixini the man who cannot stand 
what he has said^ or possibly to conceal the shame of one 
\vho has been covrardly and base euoxigh to recommend a book 
to the public for tlie piiipose of putting money into his own 
jMicket. Often enough it is only a cloak for covering the 
obsciiritj, incompetence and insigsuficance of the critic. It is 
incredible what impudence these fellow-s will show, and what 
literary trickery they will venture to commit^ as soon as they 
know they are safe imder the shadow of anonymity. Let me 
recommend a general Aiuicritichmf a universal medicine or 
panaoea^ to put a stop to all anonymous re viewings whether 
it praises tlie bad or blames the gxid: UnscaU jrou^ tmmcj tor 
a man to wTap himself up and draw' his hat over his face, and 
then fall upcm people who are walking about without any 
disguise—this is not tlie part of a gentleman, it is the part 
of a scoundrel and a knave. 

An anonymous review has no more authority tliaii an 
anoiiymovts letter; and one should be received with the same 
mistrust as the other* Or shall we take tlie name of the man 
wiio consents to preside over what iSj in the strict sense of the 
\vordj u/w sociV/e a/ioityriie as a guarantee for the veracity of 
Ills colleagues? 

liveti Rousseau^ in the preface to the Aouveii^ 
declares iout fum/iitc homme doit avomr tes livres quht pubiie^ 
^vliicli ill plain language means lhai every honourable man 
ought to sign his articles* and that no one is honourable who 
does not do so. How much truer this is of polemical viiTitiiig] 
w liich is the general character of reviews! Riemer was quite 
I’ight in the opinion he gives in his Reiiiiiuscefia^s of 

omt end my ^ lie says, mi enemy who meets you/ace to/aCi\ 
is mi honom able rnan^ who udii ireni you/nirly^ und ii ilh whom 
you can come io tetms and be yeconeded: but an enemy who 
conceals himsel/ is a base, cowai'dly scoundrel, who hm not 
courage enough to his oivn judgmeni^ it is not his opinion 

that he ern es ethout^ bui ordy ihe secret pleasure </ wreaking fus 
anger wiihoul being/ound oul or pwfished^ Tiiis w ill also have 
been (ukhIu-^s opiiiiion, as he was generally tlie source from 

i Prefab*.-* p. xidv. 
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whidi Reiinei' drew )iis gbiiervaliuii^. A»d> indeed, Rousseau’s 
iiiaxiiii applies to evei^- line iliat is printed. Would a man in 
a mask ever be allowed to harangue a mob, or speak in any 
assembly^ and that, too, when he was going to attack others 
and overwhelm them witli abuse? 

Anonymity is the refuge for all literary and journalistic 
r<iscality> It is a practice wjiicli must be completely stopped. 
Every' article, even in a newspaper, should be accompanied by 
* tlie name of Its author; and the editor should be made strictly 
responsible for the accuracy of the signature. The freedom of 
the piess should be thus far restricted; so that what a man 
publicly pi-oclaiins through the far-sounding ti'umpet of the 
newspaper, be should be answerable for, at any rate with his 
honour, if he has any; and if he lias none, let his name 
neutralize the effect of hU words. And since even the most 
insigniricaut jierson is known in his own circle, the result of 
such a measure would be to put an end to tw'o-tbirds of the 
newspaper lies, and to restrain the audacity of many a 
poisonous tongue. 
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Whiters may be classified as meteors, planets and fixed stars. , 
A meteor makes a stiikiitg effect for a moment. You look up 
and crj" There! and it is gone for ever. Planets and wandering 
stars last a much longer time. They often outshine the fixed 
stars and are confounded witii tliein by the inexperiencedj but 
this is only becanse they are near. It is not long before they 
too must yield their places nays they give is reflected 

only, and the sphere of their influence is confined to their own 
orbit — their coutemporaries. Their path is one of change and 
movement, and with the circuit of a few years their tale is 
told. Fixed stars are the only ones that are constant^ their 
petition in the firmament is secure? they shine with a light 
of their own^ their effect to-day is the same as it was yesterday, 
becanse, having no parallax, their appearance does not alter 
with a difference in our standpoint. They belong not to orte 
system, one nation only, but to the universe. And just because 
they are so verj' far away it is usually many years before their 
light is visible to the inhabitants of this eartli. 

We liave seen in the previous chapter that where a inan^s 
merits are of a high order it is difficult for him to win impu¬ 
tation, because the public is uncritical and lacks di^ernment. 
But another and no less serious hindrance to fame comes fit>jn 
the envy it has to encounter. For even in the lowest kinds of 
work envy balks even the beginnings of a reputation, and 
never ceases to cleave to it up to the last. How great a part is 
played by envy in the wicked ways of the world! Ariosto is right 
in saying that the dark side of oiu' mortal life predominates, 
so full it is of this evil: 

assai piu oscura dte 
Ffltf mortal, UiJi& pie^ta. 

For envy Is the moving spirit of that secret and informal, 

Sfha^nkMutf ^ 
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though flourishitig, allin nee everj'wliere made by mediocrity 
against ijitltvidufll eminence, tio matter of what kind. In his 
own sphere of ’\^'ork no one will allow another to be distiti- 
guished: he is an intnider who cannot be tolerated. SitfudquUtn 
excclie par mi nous, qdil aiUe cxceiler mihursf tliis is the 
universal password of the secoiul-rato. In addition, then, to 
llie rarity of Ime merit and the difficulty it has in being 
understood and recognized, there b the envj' of thousands to 
J)e reckoned witli, aQ of them bent on suppressing, nay, on 
smothering it altogether. No one is taken for what he is, but 
for what others make of him; and this is the liandle used by 
mediocrity to keep doi™ distinction, by not letting it come 
up as long as that can possibly be jnevented. 

There are two ways of behaving in regard to merit: either 
to have some of one’s own, or to refuse any to otliers. The 
latter method is more convenient, and so it is generally 
adopted. As envy is a mere sign of deficiency, so to envy merit 
argues the lack of it. My excellent Balthazar Graciaii has given 
a very fine account of this relation between envy and merit 
in a lengthy fable, which may be found in his Discreco under 
tlie heading Jlomhre dc osteatacion. He describes all the birds 
as meeting together and conspiring against the peacock, 
because of his magniiicent feathers: If, said the magpie, we 
could only manage to put a stop to the cursed parading 0/ his 
tail, there would soon Int an end of his beauty} for what is not 
seen is as good as what does not edst. 

This explains how moflesty came to be a virtue. It was 
invented only as a protection against envy. Diat there have 
always been rascals to urge this virtue, and to rejoice heartily 
over the bashfulness of a man of merit, has been shown at 
le^h in my chief «ork.i In Lichtenberg’s Miscc/lfificons 
ffritings I find this sentence quoted: Modesty shouid be the 
virttw of those who posse,ts no other. Goethe has a well-known 
saying, which offends many people; It is only knaves who are 
moefesf.^—iVur die humpen sind bescheiden} but it lias its 
prototype iif Cervantes, who includes in his Journey up 
Parnassus cotltilti rules of conduct for poets, and amongst them 
the following: Everyone whose verse shows him to be a poet 

‘ fT'elt alt mttr itnd y'ontrtiung, Jik. 1 1 , ch. 57. 
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should have a high opirdon of himself raying on ihe proverb 
that fie is a knave who tkinAs fiims^f one. And Shakespeare 
in many of his Sonnets, whidi gave him the only opportunity 
he had of speaking of himself, declares, with a confidence equal 
to his ingenuousness, that wliat he ^viites is immortal.^ 

A method of underrating good work often used by envy— 
in reality, however, only tiie obverse side of it—consists in the 
dishonourable and unscrupulous laudation of tiie bad; for n6 
sooner does bad work gain cturency than it draws attention 
from the good. But however effective this metJiod may be for 
a while, especially if it is applied on a large scale, the day of 
reckoning comes at last, and the fleeting credit given to bad 
work is paid off by the lasting discredit which overtakes those 
who abjectly praised it. Hence these critics prefer to remain 
anonymous. 

A like fate threatens, though more remotely, those who 
depreciate and censure good w'Orkj and cousequenily many are 
too pmdeiit to attempt it. But there is anoliier way5 and when 
a man of eminent merit appears the first effect he produces 
is often only to pique all iris rivals, just as the peacock’s tall 
offended the bir^. This reduces them to a deep silence} and 
their silence is so unanimous that it savours of preconcert!on. 
Their tongues are all paralj'sed. It is the silefilium livoris 
described by Seneca. This malicious silence, which is tech¬ 
nically known as ignoring, may for a long time interfere with 
the growth of reputation} if, as happens in the higher W'alks 
of learning, where a man’s immediate audience is wholly 
composed of rival w'orkers and professed students, who then 
form the channel of his fame, the greater public is obliged 
to use its suffrage without being able to examine the matter 
for itself. And if, in the end, that malicious silence is broken 

* Collier, one of his critical oditorst in his rturodijction to tJieSoniiots, 
remarks upon Uiis paint.: "In ft any of them are to be found ntost remark^ 
□hie indicationj of fielfH:onfidence and of assurance in thf; immortality of 
his Terteij and in this tespect the author's opinion was constant and uniform. 
He never scruples to express U . . . and perhaps there Is no uxiter of aiident 
or modem times who, for the quantity of such left behind him, 

has so fmjuentiy or so strongly declared that what ho had produced in this 
department of poetry *lhe world not wLUingly let die,^ ** 
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ill u|x>tj by the voice of praise, it will be but seldom that this 
hapjieiis entirely apart from some ulterior aim, pursued by 
those A\ho thus manipuJate justice, Forj as Goethe says in the 
If eM-^llichcr Divariy a man can get no recognition^ either 
from many persona or from only one, unless it is to publish 
abroad the critic’s own discernment: 

f^n es ist kein Aiurrkenn^fi, 
fFetier Vkler, mch des I^nen^ 

^ am Fagie fordi^rt, 

ff 'i} fimn sel/^st h.yij moclft/r 

The credit you allow to anothei' man engaged in w'ork similar 
to your own or akin to it must at bottom be withdraAVn from 
yourself j and you can praise him only at tlie expense of your 
own claims. 

Accordingly*j mankind is in itself not at all inclined to award 
praise and repulation| it is more disposed to blame and find 
fault, whereby it indirectly praises itself. If notwithstanding 
this, praise is Avon from mankind, some extraneous niotive 
niust prevail. I am not here referring to the disgiaceful way 
in which mutual friends will puff one another into a repu- 
tatlon; outside of tluit, an effectual motive is supplied by the 
feeling that next to the merit of doing something oneself comes 
that of correctly appreciating and refX)gni:Eing what others have 
done. This accords with the tlii-eefold division of heads draw n 
up by Hesiod,! afterwards by MaclilavelH.^^ T/^re ate, 
says the latter, in the capsciues o/' ffianfcimiy tfuTc uarietiesi 
one nimi wili u/iderstand a thia^ by- himself; another sofar as it 
is ej^phined to him; a tfui d, neither of himself nor when it is 
put clearly before him^ He, then, i^vho abandons hope of making 
good Ills claims to the first class, Avdil be glad to seize the 
opj»rtunity of taking a place in the second. It is almost wholly 
ow ing to this state of thir^ that merit may always rest assured 
of ultimately meeting ^vith recognition. 

To this also is due the fact that when the value of a work 
has once been recognized and may no longer be concealed or 
denied, all men vie in praising and honouring itj simply 
because they are conscious of thereby doing themselves an 
honour, Tliey act in the spirit of Xenophon *s remark: he must 
* D^ys, m. . 2 ^ 
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be a wise man who hiows what is wise. So when tliey see that 
the prize of original merit is for ever out of their reach tiiey 
hasten to possess themselves of that which comes second best— 
the correct appreciation of it. Here it happens as with an army 
which has been forced to yield; when, jvist as previously every 
man wanted to be foremost in tlie fight, so now everj’ man 
tries to be foremost in running away. They all hviir)- fonvard 
to offer their applause to one who is now recogiiiiied to be 
worthy of praise, in virtue of a recognition, as a rule imcon-p 
scious, of that law' of homogeneity which I mentioned in the 
last chapter; so that it may seem as though their way of 
thinking and looking at things were homogeneovis svith that 
of the celebrated man, and that tijey may at least save the 
honour of their literary taste, since nothing else is left 
them. 

From this it is plain that, whereas it is very diiticult to w'iti 
fame, it is not hard to keep it when once attained; and also 
that a reputation which comes quickly does not last very long; 
for here too, quod cito Jit cito peril. It is obvious that if the 
ordinary, average man can easily rt^cognize, and the rival 
workers willingly acknowledge, the value of any perffirmance, 
it will not stand very much above tlie capacity of either of 
them to achieve it for themselves. Tatuum quisque latidat 
quantum seposse sperat i/niWi—a man will praise a thing only 
so far as he hopes to be able to imitate it himself. Furtlier, it 
is a suspicious sign if a reputation comes qtiickly; for an appli¬ 
cation of the law's of homogeneity will show that such a 
reputation U nothing but the direct applause of the nutititude. 
What this means may be seen by a remark once made by 
Phocion, w’hen lie was interrupted in a speech by I he loud 
cheers of the mob. Turning to his friends who were standing 
dose by, lie asked: Have I made a mistake and said somethini! 
stupid}^ 

Contrarily, a reputation that is to last a long time must be 
slow in maturing, and the centuries of its duration have 
generally to be bought at the cost of contemporai^' praise. For 
that which is to keep its position so long must be of a perfection 
difficult to attain; and even to recognize this |:>er feet ion requires 
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men who are not always to be found, and never in numbers 
sufficiently great to make themselves heard^ whereas envy is 
ahvays on the watch and doing its best to smother their voice. 
But with moderate talent, which soon meets with recognition, 
there is the danger that those who possess it will outlive bcfth 
it and themselves; so that a youth of fame may be followed 
by an old age of obscurity. In the case of great merit, on Uie 
other hand, a man may I'emain unknown for many years, but 
niake up for it later on by attaining a brilliant reputation. 
And if it should be that this comes only after he is no more, 
wrelll he is to be reckoned among;$t those of whom Jean Paul 
says that extreme unction is their baptism. He may console 
himself by thinking of the Saints, who also are canonized only 
after they are dead. 

Thus what Mahlinann^ has said so w'ell in Herodes holds 
good; in this world truly great work never pleases at once, and 
the god set up by the multitude keeps his place on the altar 
but a short time: 

Ich detike, das wahn G/wjc w der Wch 
1st itrun^r mir Das wios niehi gtfiiltl 

Vnd ititn der Pabei su/n Gotte siieiht 
Der st£iii auj dtm Altar nur iurze 2.eit. 

It is worth mention that this rule is most directly confirmed 
in the case of pictures, where, os connoisseurs well know, the 
greatest masterpieces are not the first to attract attention. If 
they make a deep impression, it is not after one, but only after 
repeated, inspections; but then they excite more and more 
admiration every time they are seen. 

Moreover, the chances that any given work will be quickly 
and rightly appreciated, depend upon two conditions: firstly, 
the character of the work, whether high or low, in otiier words, 
easy or difficult to undcretand; and, secondly, the kind of 
public it attracts, whether large or small. This latter condition 
is, no doubt, in most instances a ooroUarj- of the former; but 
it also partly depends upon whether the work in question 
admits, like ^looks and musical compositions, of being repro- 

' Translators ATofa —Aiipiit Muhiniann (1771^1826), j&umaJisl, poet 
and stoTy-i*Titer. His Hiroia vor Bethlthm ii a parody* of KoTubueV 

Husiittn vor Naumhtirg. 
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cl need in great nuinbens* By the compound action of these two 
conditions, achievements which serve no materiaily useful end 
— and these alone are under consideration here—will vary 
in regard to the chances they have of meeting with tiniely 
I ecognition and due appreciation^ and the order of precedence, 
beginning with those who have the gieatest chance^ wdll be 
somewhat as follows: acTXjhats, circus-riders^ ballet-dancers, 
jugglers, actors, singers, musicians, composers, poets (both the 
last on account of the multiplication of their works), architects,* 
painters, Eculptors, phllosopliers. 

The last place of all is unquestionably taken by philosophers, 
because their works are meant not for entertainment but for 
instruction, and because they presume some knowledge on tlie 
part of the reader, and require him to make an effort of his 
own to understand them* This makes their public extremely 
small, and causes their fame to be more remarkable for its 
lengtli than for its breadth* And, in general, it may l>e said 
that the possibility of a man^s fame lasting a long lime, stands 
in almost inverse ratio with the chance that it will be early 
in making its appearance; so that, as regards length of fame, 
tlie above order of precedence may be reversed. But, then, 
the poet and the composer will come in the end to stand on 
the same level as the philosopher; since, ‘wlveu once a work 
is committed to wTiting, it is j)cesiblo to preserve it to all time. 
However, the first place still belongs by right to the philosopher, 
because of the much greater scarcity of good work in this sphere, 
and the high importance of it; and also because of the possi¬ 
bility it offers of an almost perfect translation into any language. 
Sometimes, indeed, it liappens that a philosopher's fame out¬ 
lives even his ^vorks themselves; as has happened with Thales, 
Em^iedocles, Heraclitus, Democritus, Parmenides, Epicurus, 
and many otliei^. 

My remarks are, as 1 have said, confined to achievements 
that are not of anv material use* Work that serv^es some 
practical end, or ministers directly to some pleasure of the 
senses, will never have any difficulty in being duly appreciated- 
No first-rate pastry-cook could long remain obscure in any 
tow*n, to say nothing of having to appeal to posterity. 

Under fame of rapid growth Is also to be reckoned fame of 
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a false and aiTificial kiiidi where, for instance, a bcwk is worked 
into a reputation by means of unjust praise, the help of friends, 
corrupt criticism, prompting from above and collusion from 
below. .Ml this tells upon the multitude, wdiich is rightly pre¬ 
sumed to have no power of judging for itself. This sort of fame 
is like a swimming-bladderj by its aid a hea^y body may keep 
afloat. It beEirs up for a certain time, long or short according 
as the bladder is well sewed up and blown^ but still the air 
• comes out gradually, and the body sinks. This is the inevitable 
fate of all works whicli are famous by reason of something 
outside of themselves. False praise dies away; collusion comes 
to an end; critics declare the imputation ungrounded; it 
vanislies, and is replaced by so much the greater coiitempl. 
Conirarily, a genuine work, wliich, having the source of its 
fame in itself, can kindle admiration afresh in ever^*" age, re¬ 
sembles a body of low specific gravity, which alwa)'B^ keeps up 
of iu own accord, and so goes fioating down the streatn of 
tiine.^ 

Men of great genius, whether their work be in poetiy, 
philosophy or art, stand in all ages like isolated heroes, keeping 
up single-handed a desperate struggle against the onslaught 
of an army of opponents. Is not this characteristic of the miser¬ 
able nature of mankind? The dullness, grossness, perversity, 
silliness and brutality of by far ilie greater part of tlie race, 
are always an obstacle to tlie efforts of the genius, svhaiever 
be the method of liis art; they so form that hostile army to 
which at last he has to succumb. Let the isolated champion 
achieve what be may: it is slow to be acknowledged; it is late 
in being appreciat^, and then only on the score of authority; 
it may easily fall into neglect again, at any rate for a 'ivhile! 
Kver afresh It find# itself opposed by false, shallow, and insipid 
ideas, which are better suited to that large majority, and so 
generally hold the field. Tliougli the critic may step forth and 

r — .At this point Schopetibnuer intemipti tli# threnci 

of hu disoounc to speak at length upon an example of faire fame. Those 
who are at alUftjudnted with the philosopher’s views will not hesurpriswl 
to find that the writer thus held up to scorn is Hegel; and readers of the 
other volumes in this (ones will, with the translator, have had hv noiv 
quite enough of the snhiert. The passage is therefore omitted. 
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say, like Hamlet when he held up the two portraits to his 
WTetched mother, have you eyes? have you eyes? alas! they 
have none. When I watch the behuviuur of a crowd of people 
ill the presence of some great master’s work, and mark the 
iiianner of their applause, they often remind me of trained 
monkeys in a show-. The inoiikep’ gestures are, no doubt, 
much like those of men; but iioiv and again they betra}' that 
the real inward spirit of those gestures is not in them. Their 
iiTational nature peeps out. * 

It is often said of a man lliat he i$ in advance of his age-^ 
mid it follows from the above remarks that this must be taken 
to mean that he is in advance of humanity in general. Just 
because of this fact, a genius makes no direct appeal except 
to those who are themselves considerably above the average 
in capacity; and these are too rare to allow of tlieir ever 
forming a numerous body at any one period. If he is in tliis 
respect not particularly favoured by fortune, he v»ill be mi'*- 
ujiderstood by kis own age:, in other words, lie will remain 
unaccepted until time gradually brings together the voices of 
those few penions who are capable of judging a work of such 
high character. Tlien posterity will say: This man ujas in 
advance of his age^ instead of in advance of humanity because 
humanity will be glad to lay the burden of its own faults upon 
a single epoch. 

Hence if a man has been superior to his oivii age he would 
also have been su])erior to any other; provided liiat, in that 
f>y some rare and happy chance, a few just men, capable 
of judging in the sphere of his achievements, had been born 
at the same time with him; just as when, according to a 
beautiful Indian myth, Vischiiu becomes incarnate as a hero, 
so, too, Brahma at the same time appears as liie singer of iiis 
deeds; and lieiice Valiniki, Vyasu and Kalidasa are incarnations 
of Brahma. 

In this sense, then, we may assert that eveiy immortal work 
puts its age to the proof, whether or not the age can recognise 
its merit. As a rule, the men of any age stand such a test no 
better than tlie neighbours of Philemon and Baucis, who 
expelled the deities they failed to recognise. .Accordingly, the 
right standard for judging the intellectual worth of any 
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generation is supplied, not by tiie great minds that make their 
appearance in it' — for their capacities are the work of Nature, 
and the possibility of cultivating tliem a matter of chance 
ciicuinstance—but by tJie way in which contemporaries receive 
tlieir works j whether, I mean, they give their applause soon 
and with a will, or late and in niggardly fashion, or leave it 
to be bestowed altogether by posterity. 

This last fate will be specially reserved for works of a high 
character. For the happy chance mentioned above will be all 
the more certain not to come, in proportion as tliere are few 
to appreciate the kind of work done by great minds. Herein 
lies the immeasurable advantage possessed by poets in respect 
of reputation^ because their work is accessible to almost every^ 
one. If it had been possible for Sir Walter Scott to be read and 
criticized by only some hundred persons, perhaps in his life¬ 
time any common scribbler w'ould have been preferred to himf 
and aftenvards, when he had taken his proper place, it would 
also have been said in his lionour that he was in advance of 
his age. But if envy, dishonesty and the pursuit o.f personal 
aims are added to the incapacity of those hundred persons who, 
in the name of their generation, are called upon to pass judg¬ 
ment on a work, then indeed it meets with the same sad fate 
as attends a suitor who pleads before a tribunal of judges one 
and all corrupt. 

In corroboration of this we find that the history of literature 
general I}- shows all those w'ho made knowledge and insight 
their goal to have remained unrecognized and neglected, wlulst 
those who paraded with the vain show of it received the 
admiration of their contemporaries, together with the 
emoluments. 

The eBectiveness of an author turns chiefly upon his getting 
the reputation that he shoitld be read. But by practising various 
arts, by the operation of chance, and by certain natural 
afftnities, this reputation is quickly won by a hundred worth¬ 
less people I while a worthy writer may come by it veiy slowly 
and tardily. The former possess friends to help them; for the 
rabble is always a numerous body which holds well together. 
The latter has nothing but enemies} because intellectual 
superiority is everjwhere and under all circumstances the most 
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hateful thing In the world, and especially to bunglers in the 
same line of work who want to pas:> for something themselves,^ 

This being so, it Is a prime condidon for doing any great 
work—any work which is to outlive its own age, that a man 
pay no heed to his oonteniporaries, their views and opinions, 
and the praise or blame which they bestow. This condition is, 
however, fulfilled of itself when a man really does anything 
gieiat, and it is fortunate that it is so. For if, in producing 
such a w^ork, he were to look to tiie general opinion or the 
judgment of his colleagues, they would lead him astray at 
every step. Hence, if a man ’wants to go down to posterity, 
he must withdraw from the influence of his own age. This 
will, of course, generally mean that be must also renounce 
any influence upon it, and be ready to buy centuries of fame 
by forgoing the applause of Ills contemporaries. 

For w'hen any new and wide-reacliing truth comes into the 
world —^nd if it is new, it must be paradoxical—an obstinate 
stand will be made Eigaiiist It as long as possible j nay, people 
will continue to deny it even after they slacken their opposition 
and ai‘e almost convinced of its truth. Meanwhile it goes on 
quietly working its ’way, andj like an acid, undermining evety^ 
tiling around it* From time to time a crash is heaidj the old 
error comes tottering to the ground, and suddenly the new 
fabric of thought stands revealed, as though it were a mouU'' 
ment )ust uncovered- Every one recognizes and adnures it. To 
be sure, this all comes to pass for the most part very slowly- 
As w rule, people discover a man to be ^vortli listening to only 
after he is gone^ their hear] resounds wlien the orator 

has left tlie platform. 

Works of llie ordinary type meet with a better fate. Arising 
as they do in the course of, and in connection ’ivitli, the general 
advance in contemporary culture, they are in dose alliance 
witli the spirit of their age—in other ’words, just those opinions 
which happen to be prevalent at the lime- They aim at suititig 
the needs of the moment* If they have any meritj it is soon 
recognized j and they gain currency as books which reflect the 

^ If th^ professors of philosophy should chance to think that T ant here 
hinting at them and the tactics they have for more than thirty years 
purtuod towdrd my works, they have hit the nail upon the headr 
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latest ideas. Justice, iiaj, more than justice, is done to them. 
J hey affoi'd little scope for envy^ since, as was said above, a 
man will praise a thing only so far as he hopes to be able to 
imitate it himself. 

But those rare works which are destined to become the 
property of all mankind and to live for centuries, are, at their 
origin, too far in advance of the point at wliich culture happens 
to stand, and on that verj' account foreign to it and the spirit 
el their own lime. They neither belong to it nor are thev in 
any connection with it, and hence they excite no interest in 
those who are doniiimted by it. They belong to another, a 
higher stage of culture, ond a time that is still far off. Then- 
course is related to that of ordinaiy works as the orbit of 
Linnus to the orbit of Mercury, For the moment they get no 
justice done to them. People are at a loss how to treat them; 
so they leave them alone, and go their own snaiPs pace for 
themselves. Does the worm see the eagle as it soars aloft? 

Of the number of books wTitten in any language about one 
in 100,000 forms a part of its real and permanent literature, 
^Miat a fate this one book has to endure before it outstrip 
those 100,000 and gains its due place of lionoiir! Such a book 
is the work of an extraoi-dinary and eminent mind, and there- 
fore it is specifically different from the others; a fact which 
sooner or later becomes manifest. 

Let no uiie fancy that things will ever improve in this 
respect. No! the miserable constitution of liumanity never 
changes, though it may, to be sure, take somewhat varying 
forms with eveiy generation, A distinguished mind sefdom 
has its full effect in the lifetime of its possessor; because, at 
hottom, it is completely and properly understood only by minds 
already akin to it. 

As it is a rare thing for even one man out of many millions 
to tread the path that leads to immortality, he must of neces¬ 
sity be very lonely. Tiie journey to posterity lies through a 
horribly dreapr region, like the Lybian desert, of which, as 
is well known, no one has any idea who has not seen it for 
himself. Meanwhile let me before all things recommend the 
traveller to take light baggage w*ith him; otherwise he ivill 
have to throw away too much on the road. Let him never 
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forget the words of Balthazar Gracian: lo bueno, si breve, dos 
lezes bueno —good work is doubly good if ii is short. This 
advice is specially applicable to my own countiymen. 

Compared with the short spaii of time they live, men of 
great Intellect are like huge buildings, standing on a small plot 
of ground. The size of the l>uilding cannot be seen by anyone 
just in front of lU nor, for an analogous reason, can the great¬ 
ness of a genius be estimated wliile he lives. But when a 
century tias passed^ the Avorld recognizes it and wishes hint 
back again. 

If the perishable son of time has produced an imperishable 
work, how short his own life seems compared with that of his 
child! He is like Semele or Maia—a mortal mother wdio gave 
hirtli to an immortal son^ or, contrarily, like Achilles in regard 
to Thetis. What a contrast there is between what is fleeting 
and ^vhat is permanent! The short span of a man^s life, his 
necessitous, afflicted^ unstable existence, will seldom allow of 
his seeing even tlie beginning of his immortal child^s brilliant 
careeri nor will the father himself be taken for that which he 
really is. It may be said^ indeed, that a man w hose fame comes 
after lum is the reverse of a nobleman, wlio is preceded by it. 

However, the only dlfierence that it ultimately makes to 
a man to receive his fame at the hands of contemporaries rather 
than fram ]X)s:erity is that in the former case his admirers are 
separated from him by space, and in the latter by time. For 
even in the case of contemporary fame, a man does not, as a 
rule, see his admirei-s actually before him. Reverence cannot 
endure close proximity; it almost always dwells at some dis¬ 
tance fiom its object; and in the presence of the person revered 
it melts like butter in the sun. Accjordingly, if a man is cele¬ 
brated with Ills contemporarie?, niiie-tentlis of those amongst 
whom he lives will let their esteem be guided by his rank and 
fortune; and the remaining tenth may ]>erhap have e dull 
consciousness of his high quaUties, because they have heard 
about him fmm remote quarters. There is a fine Latin letter 
of Petrarch's on this incompatibility between reverence and 
the presence of the person, and betw^een fame and life. It 
comes second in his Kpisiolie Jhmiliares,^ and it is addressed 
* In lln: Veiielidn etlLliori of 1192. 
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to Thomsw Messanensis. He there observes, amotigst other 
things, that the learned men of his age all made it a rule to 
think little of a man’s writings if they had over once seen liim. 

Since distance, then, is essential if a famous man is to be 
recognized and revered, it does not matter whether it is dis¬ 
tance of space or of time. It is true that he may sometimes 
hear of his fame in the one case, but never in the other; but 
still, genuine and great merit may make up for this by con¬ 
fidently anticipating its posthumous fame. Nay, he who pro¬ 
duces some really gi'eat thought is conscious of his connection 
with coming generations at the very moment he conceives it; 
so that he feels the extension of his existence through centuries 
and thus lives with posterity as well as for it. And when, after 
enjoying a great man’s work, we are seized with admiration 
for him, and wish him back, so that we might see and speak 
with him, and have him in our possession, this desire of ours 
is not unrequited; for he, too, has had his lon/^ng for that 
posterity which will grant the recognition, honour, gratitude 
and love denied by envious contemporaries. 

If intellectual works of the highest order are not allowed 
their'due until they come l>efore the tribunal of posterity, a 
contrary fate is prepred for certain brilliant errors which 
proceed from men of talent, and appear with an air of being 
well grounded. These errors are defended with so much acu¬ 
men and learning that they actually become famous with their 
ow'n age, and maintain their position at least during their 
author’s lifetime. Of this sort are many false theories and 
wrong criticisms: also poems and works of art, which exhibit 
some false taste or mannerism favoured by contemporary 
prejudice, 'lliey gain reputation and currency simply because 
no one is yet forthcoming who knows liotv to reJuto them or 
otherwise prove their falsitv'; and when he appears, as he 
usually does, in the next generation, the glory of these works 
is brought to an end. Posthumous judges, be their decision 
favourable to the appellant or not, form the proper court for 
quashing the verdict of contemporaries. That is why it is so 
diflicult and so rare to be victorious alike in both tribunals. 

The unfailing tendency of time to correct knowledge and 
judgment should always be kept in view as a means of allaying 
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finxietj', whenever any giievous error appears, whether in art, 
or science, or practical life, and gains groundf or when some 
false and thoroughly perverse policy or movement is under¬ 
taken and receives applause at the hands of men. No one 
should be angry, or still less, despondent; but simply imagine 
that the world has already abandoned the error in question, 
and now only requires time and experience to recogiiuse of 
its own accord that w'hich a clear vision detected at tlie first 
glance. * 

AATjen the facts themselves are eloquent of a truth, there 
is no need to rush to its aid with w'or^: for time will give it 
a tliQusaud tongues. How long it may be before they speak 
will of course depend upon the difficulty of tlie sub}ect and 
tire plausibility of tlie error; but come they will, and often it 
w'ould be of no avail to try to anticipate Uieni. In the worst 
cases it will happen with theories as it happens with affairs in 
practical life; whore sliam and deception, emboldened by 
success, advance to greater and greater lengths, until discovery 
is made almost inevitable. It is just so with theories; through 
the blind conCdcnce of the blockheads who broach them, Uieir 
absurdity reaches such a pitch that at last it is obvious even 
to the dullest eye. We may thus say to such people: t}te mider 
your statemeru^f the better^ 

There is ^so some comfort to be found in reflecting upon 
all the will ms and crotciiets whicJi had their day and have 
now' utterly %'aiLished. In style, in grammar, in spelling, there 
are false notions of this sort w hich last only lliree or four yean>. 
But when the errors are on a large scale, while we lament the 
brevity of human life, w^ shall, in any case, do well to lag 
behind our owii age when w’c see it on a downward path. For 
there are two ways of not keeping on a level with the times. 
A man may be below it; or he may be above it. 
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*No difference of raiik^ position, or birth^ is so great as the giilf 
that separates the countless millions wlio u$e their head only- 
in ilie service of their bellyj in other words, look upon xt as 
an ins truinent of the will^ and those very few and rare persons 
wlio have tlie courage to say: No! it is too good for that^ my 
head shall be active only in its own service^ it shall try to 
comprehend the wondrous and varied spectacle of this world, 
and then reproduce it in some form, whether as art or as 
literature, that may answer to my character as an individual. 
These ai^ the truly noble, the real noblesse of the world* The 
others are serfs and go with the soil —glebie adscript^ Of course, 

I am here referring to those who have not only the courage, 
but also the call, and therefore the right, to order the head 
to quit the ser^dee of the will5 wdth a result that proves the 
sacrifice to have been worth the making. In the case of those 
to whom all this can only partially apply the gulf is not so 
widej but even though their talent be small, so long as it is 
real, there will always be a sharp line of demarcation between 
them and the millions.^ 

« The correct scale for adjiiftiag the hitrurchy of intelligences i$ fur¬ 
nished by the de^ee in which llie mind laiei tnerely individual or 
approaches universal views of ihin^^. The bmta only the 

individuaJ as iuch: its comprehension does not extend beyond the limits 
of the indh'iduiil. But man ri?diices the individual to tJie general; herein 
lies the exercise of his reason; and the higher hta intelligence reaches, the 
nearer do hU general ideas approach the point at which they become 
uni vena). If his grasp of the universal is so deep as to be and to 

apply not only to general ideas, hut to an individual object by iuelf^ then 
there arises a knowledge of the 14fas in the sense used by Plato. This 
knowledge is of an fstiietic character; when it is selbactive, it rises to 
genius, and reaches the highest degree of intensity when it becomes 
philosophic; for then the whole of life and existence as it passes away, 
the w'orld and all it contains, are grasped in their true nature by an act 
of intuitjon, find appear in a form which forcet itself upon consdou«ne$s 
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The works of fine art| poeiry aiirf philosophy produced by 
a nation are the outcome of the superfluous intellect existing 
in it. 

For him who can understand aright—cu/n ^rano mlis—ihe 
relation between the genius and the norinal man niay^ perhaps^ 
be best expressed as follows: A genius has a double intellect, 
one for himself and the service of his wilh the other for tlie 
world, of which he becomes the mirror in virtue of his purely 
objective attitude towards it. Tiie work of art or poetry or * 
]diilosophy produced by the genius is simply the result, or 
quintessence, of this contemplative attitude, elaborated accord¬ 
ing to certain teclmkal rules. 

llie normal man, on the other hand, has only a single 
intellect, which may be called subj^ctiuE by contrast with the 
objective intellect of genius. However acute this subjective 
intellect may be—and it exists in very various degrees of 
perfection—it is never on the same level with the double 
intellect of genius; just as the open chest notes of the human 
voice, however higii, are essentially different from the falsetto 
notes. These, like the iw'o upper octaves of the flute and tlie 
harmonics of the violin, are produced by the column of air 
dividing itself into two vibrating halves, with a node between 
them^ w hile the open chest notes of llie human voice and the 
lower octave of the flute are produced by the undivided 
column of air vibrating as a w^hole. This illustrallon may help 
I he reader to understand that specific peculiarity of genius 
which is unmistakably stamped on the works, and even on the 
physiognomy, of him who is gifted with it. At the same lime, 
it is obvious that a double intellect like this must, as a rLile, 
obstruct the service of the willf and this explains the poor 
capacity often shown by genius in the conduct of life. And 
what specially characterizes genius is that it has none of that 
sobriety of temper w^hich is ahvays to be found in the oi'dinary 
simple intellectp be it acute or dull. 

The brain may be likened to a parasite vvhich is nourished 
as a pari of the human frame without contributing directly 

fls qn obj^ of Hero refltKrtion imaim its. highpAt point, Belwy&n 

it and the merely animal perception the^re are countless stages^ which thffer 
areonling to the appmach made to a universal vkv/ of things- 
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to its inner economy; it is securely housed in the topmost 
storey, and there leads a self-sufRcient and Indcpendeiu life. 
In the same way it may bo said that a man endowed with great 
mental gifts leads, apart from the individual life common to 
all, a second life, purely of the intellect. He devotes himself 
to the constant increase, rectification and extension, not of 
mere learning, but of real systematic knowledge and insight; 
and remains untouched by the fate that overtakes him per- 
* sonaUy, so long as it does not disturb him in his work. It is 
thus a life whicii raises a man and sets liim above fate and 
its changes. Always thinking, learning, experimenting, prac¬ 
tising his knowledge, the man soon comes to look upon this 
second life as the chief mode of existence, and his merely 
personal life as something subordinate, serving only to advance 
ends liigher than itself. 

An example of tliis independent, separate existence is fur¬ 
nished by Goethe. During the war in the Champagne, and 
amid all tlie bustle of the camp, he made observations for his 
theory of colour; and as soon as the numberless calamities of 
that war allowed of his retiring for a short time to tlie fortress 
of Luxembourg, he took up the manuscript of his Farbeiilehre, 
Tills is an example which we, the salt of the earth, should 
endeavour to follow, by never letting any tiling disturb us in 
the pursuit of our intellectual life, however much the storm 
of the world may invade and agitate our personal environment; 
always remembering tliat we are tlie sons, not of the bond- 
woman, but of the free. As our emblem and coat of arms, I 
propose o tree mightily shaken by the wind, but still bearing 
its ruddy fruit on every branch; with the motto Dum com^llor 
mitesema^ or Conqita$sata sed ferax. 

Tliat purely intellectual life of the individual has its counter¬ 
part in humanity as a whole. For tliere, too, the real life is 
the life of the wilif both in the empirical and in the trans¬ 
cendental meaning of the word. The purely intellectual life 
of humanity lies in its effort to increase knowledge by means 
of the sciences, and its desire to perfect the arts. Botli science 
and art thus advance slowly from one generation to another, 
and grow with the centuries, every race as it hurries by 
furnishing its contribution. 'Diis intellectual life, like some 
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gift from heaven, hovens over the stir and movement of the 
world5 or it is, as it were, a sweet-scented air developed out 
of ilie ferment ilself^—^the real life of mankind, dominated by 
will^ and side by side with the history of nations the history 
of philosophy, science and art takes its innocent and bloodless 
way. 

The difference between ilie genius and the ordinary man 
is, no doubt, a qu^nmatk'e one, in so far as it is a difference of 
degree; but I am tempted to regard it also as quaiiiauve in 
view of the fact that ordinary minds, notwitlisLanding indi¬ 
vidual variation, have a certain tendency to think alike. Thus 
on similar occasions their thoughts at once all take a similar 
direction, and run on the same lines; and this explains why 
their judgments constantly agree—not, however, because they 
are based on truth. To such lengtlis does this go that certain 
fundamental views obtain amongst mankind at all times, and 
are always being repeated and brought forward anew, whilst 
the great minds of all ages are in open or secret opposition 
to them, 

A genius is a man in whose mind the world is presented 
as an object is presented in a mirror, but wUh a degree more 
of clearness and a greater distinction of outline than is attained 
by ordinary people. It is from him that humanity may look 
for most instruction^ for the deepest insiglit into the most 
irnportant matters is to be acquired, not by an observant atten¬ 
tion to detail, but by a close study of tMngs as a whole. And 
if his mind reaches maturity the instruction he gives will 
be conveyed now in one form^ now in another. Thus genius 
may be defined as an eminently clear consciousness of thin^ 
in general, and therefore, also of that which is opposed to 

them, namely, one*s own self* 

Tlie world looks up to a man thus endowed, and expects to 
leam something about life and its real nature. But several 
highly favourable circumstances must combine to produce 
genius, and this is a very rare event. It happens only now and 

then, let us say once in a century, that a man is born whose 
intellect so perceptibly surpasses the normal measure as to 
amount to that second faculty which seems to be accidental 
as it is out of all relation lo the wull. He may remain a long 
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lime without being recognized or appreciated, stupidity pre¬ 
venting the one and envy the other. But sliould tins once 
come to pass, mankind will crowd round him and his works, 
in the hope that he may be able to enlighten some of the 
darkness of their eTiistence or inform tliem about it. His mes¬ 
sage is, to some extent, a revelation, and he himself a higher 
being, even thougli fie may be but little alxive the ordinary 
standard. 

Like the ordinary man, llie genius is what lie is cliiefly for 
himself. This is essential to his nature; a fact which can neither 
be avoided nor altered. \Vliat he may be for others remains 
a matter of cfiance and of secondarj' imjx>rtance. In no case 
can people receive from his mind more than a re (lection, and 
then only when he joins with them in the attempt to get his 
thought into their heads; where, however, it is never anything 
but an exotic plant, stunted and frail. 

In order to have origiiiiil, nncommoti, and perhaps even 
imniortal thoughts, it is enough to estrange oneself so fully 
from the ivorld of tilings for a few moments tfiat the most 
ordinaiy objects and events appear quite new and luifamiliar. 
In this ivay tlieir time nature is disclosed. What is fiere 
demanded cannot, perhaps, be said to be difficult; it is not in 
our power at all, but is just tlie province of genius. 

Hy itself genius can produce original thoughts just as little 
as a woman by herself can hear children. Outward circum¬ 
stances must come to fructify genius, and lie, as it were, a 
fatlier to its pixigeny. 

The mind of genius is among other minds what the car¬ 
buncle is among precious stones: it sends forth light of its 
own, wliile tfie others reflect only that which they have 
i-eceived. The relation of tlie genius to the ordinary mind may 
also he described as that of an idio-electrical body to one which 
merely is a condvictor of electricity. 

Tlie mere man of learning, wlio spends his life in teaching 
what he has learned, is not strictly to be called a man of 
genius; just as idio-electrkal bodies are not conductors. Nay* 
genius stands to mere learning as the words to the music in 
a song. A man of learning is a mnn who has learned a great 
deal; a man of geiiinS] one liv>ni vvlioin we learn something 
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which the getittis haii learned fitnii nobody. Ci'eai inlnds, of 
which there is scarcely one in a hundred millions^ are thus 
tlie lighthouses of humanity; and without them mankind 
would lose itself in the boundless sea of monstrous error and 
bewilderment. 

And so the siinplo man of learning, in the strict sense of 
the word—^the ordinaiy' professor, for instance—looks upon 
the genius mucii as we look upon a hare, which is good to 
eat after it has been killed and dressed up, So long as it is * 
alive, it is only guod to shoot at. 

He who wishes to experience gratitude fioni hU conteni- 
poraries must adjust his pace to theirs. But great things are 
never produced in this way. And he who wants to do great 
things must direct his gaxe to posterity, and in firm confidence 
elaborate his work for coming generations. No doubt, the result 
may be that he will remain quite unknown to bis oontem-* 
jjoraries, and comparable to a man who, compelled to spend 
liis life upon a lonely island, with great effort sets up a iiioiiu- 
nieiit there, to transmit to future seafarers the knowledge of 
his existence. If he thinks it a hard fate, let him console him¬ 
self with the rellection that the ordinary man who lives for 
practical aims only often suffers a like fate, without having 
any compensation to hope for; inasmuch as lie may, under 
favourable conditions, spend a life of material production, 
earning, buying, building, fertilij-ing, laying out, founding, 
establishing, beautifying, with daily effort and unflagging zeal, 
and all the time think that he is working for himself; and 
yet in the end it is his descendants who reap the benefit of 
it all, and sometimes not even his descendants, It is the same 
with the man of genius; he, too, hopes for his reward and 
for honour at least; and at last finds that he has worked for 
jjosterity alone. Both, to be sure, have inherited a great deal 
fi-om their ancestors. 

The compensation I have ntentioued as the privilege of 
genius lies, not in wdiat it is to others, but in what it is to 
itself. What man has in any real sense lived more than he 
whose moments of thought make their echoes heard througli 
the tumult of centiuies? Perhaps, after all, it would be the 
best thing for a genius to attain undisturbed possession of 
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Inmself, by spending Ids life in enjoying the pleasvire of his 
own tlioughts, hb own works, and by admitliiig the world 
only as the lieir of his ample ejcistence. Then the world would 
find tiie mark of his existence otUy after his death, like the 
marks in the Ichnolith.^ 

Nor is it only in the activity of his highest powers that the 
genivis surpasses ordinary people. A man who is unusually 
well-knit, supple and agile, will perform all his movements 
with exceptional ease, even with comfort, because he takes 
a direct pleasure in an activity for which he is particularly 
well equipped, and therefore often exercises it without any 
object. Further, if he is an acrobat or a dancer, not only does 
he take leaps which other people cannot execute, but lie also 
betrays rare elasticity and agility in those easier steps which 
othei4 can also perform, and even in ordinary walking. In the 
same wav a man of superior mind will not only produce 
thoughts and works which could never have come from an¬ 
other ^ it will not be Irere alone that he will show hb greatness^ 
but as knowledge and thought form a mode of activity natural 
and easy to lum, he will also delight himself in them at all 
times, and so apprehends small matters which are wdtliiu the 
range of other minds, more easily, quickly and correctly than 
they. Thus he will take a direct and lively pleasure in every 
increase of knowledge, every problem solved, every witty 
thought, whether of hb own or another’s; and so his mind 
will liave no further aim than to be constantly active. Thb 
will be an inexhaustible spring of delight; and boredom, that 
spectre wiiich haunts the ordinary man, can never come near 
him. 

Then, too, the masterpieces of past and contemporary men 
of genius exist in their fullness for him alone. If a great pro¬ 
duct of genius b recommended to the ordinary, simple mind, 
it will take as much pleasure in it as the victim of gout receives 
in being invited to a ball. The one goes for the sake of for¬ 
mality, and the other reads the book so as not to be in arrear. 
For La Bruy ere was quite right when he said: All the wit in 
the world is lost upon him who has none. The whole range of 

^ Traniliitor'i A'fff- —For tn Ulustrtktion of thi* fe«linf in poetry 
SchopenhAiier mfen the rcider to Byron'* Prophttjr of Dante: introd, to C.4. 
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Ihoiight of a man of talent^ or of a genius^ compared with the 
thoughts of the comtnon man, is, even when directed to 
objects essentially the same, like a brilliant oU-painiing, fiiU 
of life, compared with a mere outline or a ^veat sketch in 
water-colour. 

All this is part of the reward of genius, and compensates 
him for a lonely existence in a world w^itli wliich ho has 
nothing in common and no sj''mpathies+ But since si^e Is rela¬ 
tive, it comes to the same thing whether I say, Caius was a 
great man, or Cains has to live amongsi ^vretchedly small 
]>eople^ for Brobdignack and Lillipnt vary only In the point 
from hich they start* However great, then, hosvever admir¬ 
able or instmciive a long posterity may think the autlior of 
immortal works, during his lifetime he will appear to his con¬ 
temporaries small, wretched, and insipid in proportion. This 
is wliat I mean by saying that as there are three hundred 
degrees from the base of a tower to the summit, so tliere are 
exactly three hundred from the summit to the base* Great 
minds thus owe little ones some indulgence^ for it is only in 
virtue of these little minds that they themselves are great. 

Let ns, then, not be sniprised if we find men of genius 
generally unsociable and repellent* It is not their want of 
sociability that is to blame. Their path tlirough the world is 
like that of a man who goes for a walk on a bright summer 
morning. He gai:es with delight on the beauty and freshness 
of nature, but he has to rely wholly on that for entertainment^ 
for he can find no society but the peasants as they bend over 
the earth and cultivate the soil. It is often the case that a great 
mind prefers soliloquy to the dialogue he may have in this 
world. If he condescends to it now' and then, the hoUowness 
of it may possibly drive him back to his soliloquy^ for in 
forgetfulness of lus iiuerlocutori or caring little whether he 
understands or not, he talks to him as a child talks to a doll- 

Modesty in a great mind would, no doubt, be pleasing to 
the worlds but, unluckily, it is a coniradEciio in adjacto. It 
would compel a genius to give the thoughts and opinions, nay, 
even the method and style of the million preference over his 
ow'ui to set a higher value upon them? and, wide apart as they 
are, to bring his views into harmony with theirs, or even 
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su|ii]\ess them altogether, so as to let the others hold the field. 
Ill that case, however, he Avovild either produce nothing at all, 
i>r else his achievements %vould be just upon a level with theirs. 
Great, genuine and eictraordtnaty work can be done only in 
so far as its author disregards the method, the thoughts, the 
opinions of his contemporaries, and quietly works on, in spite 
of their criticism, on his side despising what they praise. No 
one becomes great without arrogance of this sort* Should Ins 
• life and work fall upon a time which cannot recognize and 
appreciate him, he is at any rate true to himself^ like some 
noble traveller forced to pass the night in a miserable iniij 
when morning comes, he ooiilentedly goes his way, 

A poet or philosopher should have no fault to find with his 
age if it only permits him to do his work undisturbed in his 
own corner; nor with his fate if the corner gi'aiited him allows 
of his following his vocation without having to think about 
other people. 

For the brain to be a mere labourer in the service of the 
belly is indeed the common lot of almost all those who do not 
live on the work of their hands; and they are far from being 
discontented with their lot. But it strikes despair into a man 
of great mind, whose brain-power gpes beyond the measure 
necessary for the service of the will; and he prefers, if need 
be, to live in the narrowest circumstances, so long as they afford 
him the free use of his time for the development and applica¬ 
tion of his faculties; in otiier words, if they give him the leisure 
which is invaluable to him. It is otherwise with ordinary 
jieople; for them leisure has no value in itself, nor is it, indeed, 
without its diitigers, as these people seem to knotv. The tech¬ 
nical work of our time, w'hich is done to an unprecedented 
perfection, has, by increasing and multiplying objects of 
luxury, given the favourites of fortune a choice betw^een more 
leisure and culture upon the one side, and additional luxury 
and gooil living, but with increased activity, upon the other; 
and, true to their character, they choose the latter, and prefer 
champagn'e to freedom. And they are consistent in their choice; 
for, to them, every exertion of the mind wiiich does not sei-v e 
the aims of the will is folly. Intellectual effort for its own sake 
tiiey call eccentricity, iiierefore ^lersistence in the aims of the 
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will and the belly will be concentricityj and, to be sure, the 
vvUl is the centre^ tlie kernel of the world. 

But in general it is very seldom that any such alternative 
is presented. For as with money most men have no superfluity^ 
hut only just enough for their needs^ so with intelligencej 
they possess just what will suffice for the service of the will, 
that is, for the canning on of their business. Having made 
their fortune they are content to gape or to indulge in sensual 
plea.siires or childish amusements, cards or dke^ or they will ‘ 
talk in the dullest way, or dress up and make obeisance to one 
another. And how few are those who have even a little 
superQuit}^ of intellectual power 1 Like the others they too make 
themselves a pleasure? but it is a pleasure of the intellect. 
Either they \’^ill pursue some liberal study which brings them 
ill nothing, or they will practise some art; and, in general, 
they will be capable of taking an objective interest in things, 
so that it will be poissible to converse nvith them. But with the 
others it is better not to enter into any relations at all; for, 
except Avhen they tell the results of their own exj>erience or 
give an account of their special vocation, or at any rate impart 
what they have learned from someone else, their conversation 
will not be worth listening iO| and if anything is said to them 
they AY ill rarely grasp or undei^tand it aright, and it svill in 
most cases be opposed to their own opinions. Balthazar Graciaii 
describes lliem very strikingly as men who are not men— 
hombre<$ che non lo son. And Giordano Bruno says the same 
things N^hni a difference there is m hamng lo ^ wiih men 
compared icilh those who are only made in their image and 
likeness!^ x\nd how w'onderfully this passage agrees with that 
remark in the Kurral: The common people seem to be men but 
I have never seen anything quite like them. If the reader Avill 
consider the extent to which these ideas agree in thought and 
even in expression, and the wide difference betAveen them in 
point of date and nationality, he cannot doubt bin that they 
are at one with the facts of life. It ivas certainly not tmder 
the influence of those passages that, about tAventy years ago, 

I tried to get a snuff box made, the lid of AYhich should have 
two fine chestnuts represented upon it, if possible in mosaic; 

^ Openv: ad. VVaffnar, L 224. 
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together with a leaf wliich was to show that they were horse- 
chestnuts* This symbol was meant to keep the tliought con¬ 
stantly before my mind. If anyone wishes for entertainment, 
such as will prevent him feeling solitary even when he is 
alone, let me recommend the company of dogs, whose moral 
and intellectual qualities may almost always a^ord delight and 
gratification. 

Still we should always be careful to avoid being unjust. 1 
am often surprised by the cleverness, and now and again by 
tlie stupidity, of my dog; and 1 have similar experiences with 
mankind. Countless times, in indignation at tlteir incapacity, 
their total lack of discernment, their bestiality, I have beon 
forced to echo the old complaint that folly is the mother and 
the nurse of the human race: 

Ilumani generis mater tmfrixtfue projato 

Stuldtia. &t. 

But in other times I have been astounded that from sucli a 
race there could have gone forth so many arts and sciences, 
abounding in so much use and beauty, even though it has 
always been the few that produce them. Yet these arts and 
sciences liave struck root, established and jwrfected themselves; 
and the race has with persistent fidelity preserved Homer, 
Plato, Horace and others for thousands of years, by copying 
and treasuring their T,iTiisngs, thus saving them from oblivion, 
in spite of all the evils and atrocities that have happened in 
the world. I'hus the race has proved that it appreciates the 
value of these things, and at the same time it can form a 
correct view of special achievements or estimate signs of 
judgment and intelligence. \Vlien this takes place amongst 
those who belong to the great multitude it is by a kind of 
inspiration. Sometimes a correct opinion will be formed by 
the multitude itself; but this is only when the chorus of praise 
has grown full and complete. It is then like the sound of 
untrained voices; where there are enough of them, it is always 
harmonious. 

i 

Those who emerge from the multitude, those who are called 
men of genius, are merely the lucida intervalla of the whole 
human race. They achieve that which others could not possibly 
achieve. Their originality is so great that not only is their 
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divergence from others obvious, but their indiTidiialit/' h 
expressed with such force, that all the men of genius who 
have ever existed show, oveiy one of them, peculiarities of 
character and mindj so that the gift of his works is one which 
he alone of all men could ever have presented to the world. 
This is what makes that siinile of Ariosto's so true and so justly 
celebrated: A^atura lo fece e poi ruppe lo statnpo. After Nature 
stamps a man of genius she breaks the die. 

hut there is alw'ays a limit to human capacity; and no one 
can be a great genius witliout having some decidedly weak 
side, it may even be some intellectual narrowtie^. In other 
words, there will be some faculty in which he is now and then 
inferior to men of moderate endo>vments, It will be a faculty 
which, if strong, might have been an obstacle to the exercise 
of the qualities in whidi he excels. What this w'eak point b, 
it will alwfays bo hard to define with any accuracy even in a 
given case. It may be better expressed indirectly| thus Plato’s 
W'eak point is exactly that in which Aristotle is strong, and 
vice versa; and so, loo, Kant is deficient just W‘here Goethe 
is great. 

Now, mankind is fond of venerating something; but its 
veneration is generally directed to the wrong object, and it 
remains so directed until posterity comes to set it right. But 
the educated public is no aooner set right in this, than the 
honour which is due to genius degenerates; just as the honour 
whicli the faitliful pay to their saints easily passes into a 
frivolous worship of relics. Thousands of Christians adore the 
relics of a saint whose life and doctrine are unknoivn lo them; 
and the religion of thousands of Buddhists lies more in 
veneration of the Holy Tooth or some such object, or the 
vessel that contains it, or the Holy Bowl, or tlie fossil footstep, 
or the Holy Tree w'hich Buddha planted, than in the thomugh 
knowledge and faithful practice of his high teaching. Petrarch’s 
house in Arqua; Tasso’s supposed prison in Ferrara; Shake¬ 
speare’s house in Stratford, with his chair; Goethe’s house in 
Weimar, with its furniture; Kant’s old hat; the autographs 
of great men; these things are gaped at with interest and awe 
by many who have never read their works. They cannot do 
anything more than just gape. 
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'ftie mteUigent amongst them axe moved by the wish to see 
the objects which the great man habitually had before his 
eyes5 and by a strange illusion^ these produce the mistaken 
notion that with the objects they are bringing back the man 
himself, or that something of him must ding to them. Akin 
to such people are those who earnestly strive to acquaint 
themselves ivith the subject-matter of a poet’s ivorks, or to 
unravel the personal circumstances and events in his life 
a which have suggested particular passages. Tliis is as though 
the audience in a theatre were to admire a fine scene, and 
then rush upon the stage to look at the scaffolding that 
supports it. There are in our day enough instances of these 
critical investigators, and they prove the truth of the saying 
that mankind is interested, not in ^heform of a work, that 
is, in its matter of treatment, but in its actual matter. All it 
cares for is the theme. To read a pliitosoplier’s biography, 
instead of studying his thoughts, is like neglecting a picture 
and attending only to the style of its frame, debating whether 
it is carved well or ill, and w'hat was the cost of gilding it- 

Tliis is all very well. However, tliere b another class of 
persons whose interest is also directed to material and personal 
considerations, but they go nxuch further and cany it to a 
point where it becomes absolutely futile. Because a gi-eat man 
has opened up to them the treasures of his inmost being, and, 
by a supreme effort of his faculties, produced wvxrks which 
not only redound to their elevation and enlightenment, but 
will also benefit their posterity to the tenili and twentieth 
generation: because he has presented mankind with a match¬ 
less gift, these varlets think themselves justified in silling in 
judgment upon his personal morality, and tiy ing if they cannot 
discover here or there some spot in him which will soothe the 
pain they feel at the sight of so great a mind, compared with 
the overwhelming feeling of their own nothingness. 

This is the real source of all those prolix discussions carried 
on in countless books and reviews, on the moral aspect of 
Goethe’s Kfe, and wlieiher he ought not to have married one 
or other of the girls with whom he fell in love in his young 
days; whether, ^ain, instead of honestly devoting himself to 
the sendee of his master, lie should not liave been a man of 
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the people, a German patriot, worthy of a seat in the 
Paidskirchet and so on. Such crying ingratitude and malidous 
detraction prove that these self-constituted judges are as great 
knaves morally as they are intellectually, which Is saying a 
great deal. 

A man of talent will strive for money and reputation; but 
the spring that moves genius to the production of its wrorks 
is not so easy to name. Wealtli is seldom, its reward. Nor is it 
reputation or gloiy; only a Frenchman could mean that. Glory 
is such an uncertain thing, and, if you look at it closely, of so 
little value. Besides it never corresponds to the effort you 
iiave made: 

Responsura uia Tiujxqumn tst, par fama lahori. 

Nor, again, is it exactly the pleasure it gives you; for this is 
almost outweighed by the greatness of the effort. It is rather 
a peculiar kind of instinct, which drives the man of genius 
to give permanent form to what he sees and feels, without 
being conscious of any further motive. It works, in the main, 
by a necessity similar to that which makes a tree bear its fruit; 
and no external condition is needed but the ground upon 
which it is to thrive. 

On a closer examination it seems as though, in the case of 
a genius, the will to live, wiiich is the spirit of the human 
species, w'ere conscious of having by some rare chance and for 
a brief period attained a greater clearness of vision, and were 
now trying to secure it or at least the outcome of it for the 
whole species, to which the individual genius in his inmost 
being belongs; so that the light which he sheds about him 
may pierce the darkness and dullness of ordinary luiman 
consciousness and there produce some good effect. 

Arising in some such way, this instinct drives the genius 
to carry his work to completion, without thinking of reward 
or applause or sympathy; to leave all care for his own personal 
welfare; to make his life Oiie of industrious solitude, and to 
strain his faculties to the utmost. He thus comes to think more 
about posterity tlian about contemporaries; because, white the 
latter can only lead him astray, posterity forms the majority 
of the species, and time will gradually bring the discerning 
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few who cau appreciate him. Meanwhile it is with him as with 
the artist described by Goethe j he has no princely patron to 
prize ills talents, no friend to rejoice with him: 

Eirt Fiirst der dw Talente sckdt^, 

£m Fretmd der deh ndi mir 
Die itaben leider mir gsfddt. 

His wort is, as it were, a sacred object and the true fruit of 
his life, and his aim in storing it away for a more discerning 
posterity will be to make it the property of mankind. An aim 
like this far surpasses all others, and for it he wears the crowm 
of thorns which is one day to bloom into a wreath o.f laurel. 
All his powers are concentrated in the effort to complete and 
secure liis work} just as the insect, in the last stage of its 
development, uses its whole strengtli on behalf of a brood it 
will never live to see; it puts its eggs in some place of safety, 
where, as it well knows, tlic young will one day find life and 
nourishment, and then dies in confidence. 
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The Essays here presented form a furdier selection fitjin 
Schopenhauer’s Parer^a^ brought together under a title which 
is not to be found in the original, and does not claim to apply 
‘ to every chapter in the volume. The first essay is, in the main, 
a rendering of the philosopher’s remarks under the heading 
of Nachtrdge zur Lehre vom Leiden der Welt^ together with 
certain parts of another section entitled Nachtrdge zur Lehre 
von der Ikjahung and Vemdnmgdcs frUknszum Lcbe/i. Such 
omissions as 1 have made are directed chiefly by the desire to 
avoid repeating arguments already familiar to readers of the 
other volumes in this scries. Tlie Dialogue on Immortality 
sunis up views expressed at length in llie philosopher’s chief 
work, and treated again in the Parerga. The P&ychological 
Observations in this and the previous volume practically 
exhaust the chapter of the original whicli bears this title. 

The essay on Women must not be taken in jest. It expresses 
Schopenhauer’s serious convictions; and, as a i»netratiiig 
observer of the faults of humanity, he may be allowed a 
hearing on a question which is just no%v receiving a good deal 
of attention among us. 

T. B. S. 
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ON THE SUFFERINGS OF THE 
WORLD 


Unless si^ariitg is tiie direct and iuuiiediKie object of lifCp 
our exisience must entirely fail of its airUn It is absurd to look, 
u^toii the enoriiious amount of pain that abounds everj'where 
ill the world, and originates in needs and necessities inseparable 
from life itself, as serving no purpose at all and the result 
of mere chance* Each separate niisfortune, as it comes,'seems, 
no doubt, to be something exceptional, but misfortune in 
general is the rule. 

I know of no gi eater absurdity than that propounded by 
most systems of philosophy in declaring evil to be negative 
ill its character. Evil is just what is positive, it makes its own 
existence felt. Leibniti is particularly concerned to defend this 
absuidity} and he seeks to strengthen his position by using 
a palpable and paltry sophism^ It is the good which is negative; 
in other words, happiness and satisfaction always imply some 
desire fumilcd, some state of pain brouglit to an end. 

'fills explains the fact that we generally find pleasuie to 
W not nearly so pleasant as we expected, and pain very much 
more painful, 

Tlie pleasure in this world, it has been said, outweighs the 
pain; Or, at any rate, there is an even balance between the 
two. If the reader wishes to see shortly whether this sutement 

» Tramiaior'i Not*, cf. Th^<yd.- I 15S.—Leibnitz argues tiiat evil is a 
negative qnalily—i.e. the absence of good; and that its active and 
seemin»1y positive character is an incidental and not an essential part 
of iti nature. Cold, he said, is only the absence of the pow-er of heat, and ^ 
the active power of CJcpansion in freezing water is an incHlental and not 
an essenliarpart of the nature of cold. The fact is tl«t the power of 
eKpansion in freezing water is really an increase of repulsion amongst its 
molecules; and Schopenhauer is quite right in Coiling the whole argument 
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is Jet liim conipaie tlie resjiective feeliugs of two animals, 
one of which is engaged in eating the other. 

TJie best consolation in misfortune or affliction of any kinrf 
will be the thought of other people who are in a still worse 
plight than yourseSfi and this is a form of consolation open 
to every one. But what an awful fate this means for mankind 
as a whole! 

We are like lambs in a field, disporting theuiselves under 
• the eye of the butcher, who chooses out first one and then 
another for his prey. So it is that in our good days we are all 
unconscious of the evil Fate may have presently in store for 
us — sickness, poverty, mutilation, loss of sight or reason. 

No little part of the torment of existence lies in this, that 
Time is continually pressing upon us, never letting us take 
breath; but always coming after us like a taskmaster with a 
whip. If at any moment Time stays his hand, it is only wlien 
we are delivered over to the misery of boredom. 

But misfortune has its uses; for, as our bodily frame would 
burst asunder if the pressure of the atmosphere were removed, 
so, if the lives of men were relieved of all need, hardship and 
adversity; if every-lhing they took in hand were successful, 
they would be so swollen with arrogance that, though they 
might not burst they would present the spectacle of unbridled 
folly—nay, they would go mad. And I may say, further, that 
a certain amount of care or pain or trouble is necessary for 
eveiy man at all times. A ship without ballast is unstable and 
will not go straight. 

Oertaiti it is that loifouK and I’/'oiiZi'/c, form the 

lot of almost all men their whole life long. But if all wishes 
were fulfilled as soon as they arose, how would men occupy 
their lives? what would they do with their time? If the worM 
were a pradisc of luxuiy and ease, a land flowing with milk 
and honey, where every Jack obtained his Jill at once and 
without any difficulty, men would either die of boredom or 
bang themselves; or there would be wars, massacres, and 
miu'derS; so that in the end mankind would inflict more 
suffering on itself than it has now to accept at the hands of 
Nature. 

In early youth, as we contemplate our coming life, we are 
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like cluldren in a theatre before the curtain is raised] fitting 
there in high spirits and eagerly waiting for the play to begin. 
It is a blessing that we do not know wliat is really going to 
happen. Gjiild we foresee it, there are times when children 
might seem like innocent prisoners, condemned, nut to death, 
but to life, and as yet all unconscious of wliat their sentence 
means. Nevertheless every man desires to reach old agej in 
other words, a state of life of which it may be said: “It is 
bad to-day, and it will be worse to-morrowj and so on till^ 
the worst of all.” 

If you try to imagine, as nearly as you can, what an amount 
of misery, pain and suffering of every kind the sun shines 
upon in its course, you will admit that it would be much better 
if on the earth as little as on the moon the sun were able to 
call forth the phenomena of lifej and if, here as there, the 
surface were still in a crystalline stale. 

Again, you may look upon life as an unprofitable episode, 
disturbing the blessed calm of non-existence. And, in any case, 
even though things have gone witli you tolerably well, the 
longer you live the more clearly you will feel that, on the 
whole, life is a disappoi/Ument, a cheat. 

If two men ivho were friends in their youth meet again 
when they are old, after being separated for a lifetime, the 
chief feeling they will have at the sight of each other Avill 
be one of complete disappointment at life as a whole; because 
their thoughts %’v'ill be carried back to that earlier time when 
life seemed so fair as it lay spread out before them in the 
rosy light of dawn, promis^ so much—and then performed 
so little. This feeling will so completely predominate over 
every other that they will not even consider it necessary to 
give it words; but on either side it W'ill be silently a^uined, 
and form the groundwork of all they have to talk about. 

He who lives to see two or three generations is like a man 
who sits some time in tlie conjurer’s booth at a fair, and 
witnesses tlie performance twice or thrice in succession. The 
tricks were meant to be seen only once; and when they are 
no longer a novelty and cease to deceive their effect is gone. 

While no man is much to be envied for liis lot, there are 
coutitless niunbers whose fate is to be deplored. 
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Lifc is a task lo be done. It is a fine thing to say defunctus est^ 
it means that the man has done his task. 

If children were brought into tlie world by an act of pure 
reason alone, would the huinaii race continue to exist? Would 
not a man ratlier liave so much sympailiy with the coming 
generation as to spare it the burden of existence? or at any 
rate not take it upon himself lo impose that burden upon it 
in cold blocKl. 

, I shall be told, I suppose, that my phiiosopliy is comfortless 
—because T speak the truth; and people prefer to be assured 
that everything tlie Lord has made is good. Go to the priests, 
then, and leave philosophers in peacel At any rate, do not 
ask us to aoconimodate our doctrines to tlie lessons you have 
been taught, lhat is W'hat those rascals of sham philosophers 
will do. for you. Ask them for any doctrine you please, and 
you will get it. Your University professors are bound to preach 
optimism; and it is an easy and agreeable task to ujiset their 
theories, 

I have reminded ilxe reader tliat every state of welfare, 
every feeling of satisfaction, is negative in its character; that 
is to say, it consists in freedom from pain, which is the positive 
element of existence. Jt Mows, therefore, lhat the happiness 
of any given life is to be measured, not by its joys and pleasures, 
but by the extent to which it has been free from suflering— 
from positive evil. If ibis is the true standpoint, the lower 
animals appear to enjoy a happier destiny than man. Let us 
examine the matter a little more closely. 

However varied the forms that iiuman happiness and misery 
may uke, leading a man to seek the one and shun the other, 
the material basis of it ali is bodily pleasure or bodily pain. 
This basis is very restricted: it is simply health, food, protection 
from w'et and cold, the satisfaction of the sexual instinct; or 
else the absence of these things. Consequently, as far as real 
physical pleasure is concerned, the man is not better off than 
the brute, except in so far as the higher possibilities of Ids 
nervous systt^m makes him more sensitive to every kind of 
pleasure, but also, it must be remembered, to every kind of 
pain. But then compared with the brute, how much stronger 
are the passions aroused in him! what an immeasurable 
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difFoi-ence there is hi the depth and velioiTience of his erntAioiis! 
—yet, in the one case, as in the other, all to produce the 
same result in the end: nantely, health, food, dotliing, aud 
so o n . 

The cliief souioe of all this ijassiou is that thought for what 
is absent and future, which, with man, exercises such a 
powerfid influence upon all he does. It is this that is tJie real 
origin of his cares, his hopes, his fears—emotions which affect 
luni much more deeply than could ever be the case with those* 
present )oys and sufferings to which the brute is confined. In 
his powers of reflecuon, meniory' and foresiglit, lUEm possesses, 
as it were, a mad line for coiidensitig and storing up his 
pleasures and his sorrow vs. But the brute has nothing of die 
kijidj wlienever it is in pain, it is as though it were suffering 
for the first time, even though the same thing should have 
previously happened to it times out of number^ It has no 
power of summing up its feelings. Hence its careless and placid 
tem|>er: how much it is to be envledl But in man re fleet ion 
Comes in, with all the emotions to vvhicli it gives risej and 
taking up the same elements of pleasure and pain which are 
common to liiin and the brute, it develops his susceptibility 
to liappiness and niiserj^ to such a degree that, atone moment 
the man is broiiglil in an instant to a state of delight tliat may 
even prove fatal, at another to the depths of despair and 
suicide, 

If we carry our analysis a step fartlier, we shall find that, 
in order to increase his pleasures, man Itas inteutioualiy added 
to the number and pressure of Ins needs, which in their 
original state were not mucli more difficult to satisfy than 
those of the brute. Hence luxury in all its forms: delicate food, 
the use of tobacco and opium, spirituous liquors, fine clothes 
and the lliousand aud one things that he oonsidens necessary 
to his eidstence. 

And above and beyond all this, there is a separate and 
peculiar source of pleasure, and consequently of pain, which 
man has established for himself, also as tlie resJuU of using 
his powers of reflectionj and this occupies liini out of all 
pro]x>rtl{>n to its value, nay, almost more than all Ids other 
interests put togetlier—1 mean ambitlou and the fectiiig of 
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honolir and shame^ in plain words, what lie thinks about the 
opinion other people have of him. Taking a thousand forms, 
often very strange ones, this becomes the goal of almost all 
the efforts he makes that are not rooted in physical pleasure 
or pain. It is true that besides the sources of pleasure w'hich 
he has in common with the brute, man has the pleasures of 
the mind as well. These admit of many gradations, from the 
most innocent trifling or the merest talk up to the highest 
* intellectual achievements^ but there is the accompanying 
boredom to be set against them on the side of suffering. 
Boredom is a form of suffering unknown to brutes, at any 
rate in tlieir natural states it is only the very cleverest of them 
who show faint traces of it when they are domesticated^ 
whereas in the case of man it has become a downright scourge. 
The crowd of miserable wretches whose one aim in life is to 
fill their purses, but never to put anything into their heads 
offers a singular instance of this torment of boredom. Their 
wealth becomes a punishment by delivering them up to the 
misery of having nothing to do; for, to escape it, they will 
rush about in all directions, travelling here, there and every¬ 
where, No sooner do they arrive in a place than they are 
anxious to know what amusements it affords; just as though 
they were beggars asking where tliey could receive a dole! 
Of a truth, need and boredom are the two jioles of human life. 
Finally, I may mention that as regards the sexual relation, man 
is committed to a pecvdiar arrangement which drives him ob¬ 
stinately to choose one person. This feeling grow'S, now and 
then, into a more or less pssionate love,^ w hich is the source of 
little pleasure and much suffering. 

It is, however, a wonderful thing that the mere addition 
of thought should serve to raise such a vast and lofty structure 
of human Iiappiness and misery; resting, too, on the same 
narrow basis of joy and sorrow as man holds in common with 
the brute, and exposing him to such violent emotions, to so 
jtiaiiy Storms of passion, so much convulsion of feeling, that 
what he has suffered stands written and may be read in the 
lines on his face. And yet, when all is told, he has been 

« I hive treat«l ihit iubjert at length in a special chapter of the i«ojid 
valume of my chi^f work. 
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siruggliiig iJtimatvly fov tbe very' sam^e things as the brute 
lias attained, and with an incomparably smaller expenditure 
of passion and pain. 

But all this contributes to Increase the measure of sufTering 
ill human life out of all proportion to its pleasures; and the 
pains of life are mode much ^voise for man by the fact that 
deatli is something very real to liiin. The brute flies from 
death instinctively without really knowing ’what it is, and 
iherefore without ever contemplating it in the way natural 
10 a man, w ho has this prospect always before his eyes. So that 
even if only a few brutes die e natural death, and most of 
them live only }ust long enough to transmit their species, and 
then, if not earlier, become the prey of some other animal-— 
whilst man, on the other hand, manages to make so-called 
iiiitural death the rule, to which, liow'ever, lliere are a good 
many exceptions—tite advantage is on the side of the" brute, 
for the reason stated above. But the fact is that man attains 
tlie natural term of years just as seldom as the brute; because 
the unnatural way in which he lives, and tlie strain of work 
and emotion, lead to a degeneration of the race^ and so liis 
goal is not often reached. 

The brute is much more content with mere existence than 
man; the plant is wholly so; and man finds satisfaction in it 
just ill pro]x>rtion as he is dull and obtuse. Accordingly, the 
life of the brute carries less of sorrow' wit!i it, but also less of 
joy, Avhen conn pared with the life of man; and while Uiis may^ 
be traced, on the one side, to freedom from the torment of 
can^ and it is also due to the fact that hope^ in any^ 

real sense, is unknown to the brute. It b llius deprived of any 
share in that which gives us the most and the best of our joys 
and pleasures, the mental anticipation of a happy future, and 
the inspiriting play of phantasy, both of which we owe to our 
jK>wer of imagination. If the brute is free from care, it is abo, 
ill this sense, without hope^ in either case because its coii- 
sciousn^ is limited to the present moment, to what it can 
actually see before it. The brute is an embodiment of present ^ 
impulses, and hence wliat elements of fear and hope exist 
in its nature—and they do not go very far—arise only in 
relation to objects tliat lie before it end within reach of those 

O* 
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imputes: whereas a man’s range of vision embraces the whole 
of his life, and extends far into the past and tlie future. 

Following upon this, there is one respect in whicli brutes 
show real wisdom when compared with os—I mean their quiet, 
placid enjoyment of the present moment. The tranquillity of 
mind which thU seems to give them often puts us to shame 
for the many times we allow our thoughts and our cares to 
make us restless and discontented. And, in fact, those pleasures 
^of hope and anticipation which I have been mentioning are 
not to be had for nothing. The delight which a man has in 
hoping for and looking forvs'ard to some special satisfaction is 
a part of the real pleasure attaching to it enjoyed in advance. 
This is aftei-wards deducted; for the more we look fonvard 
to anything the less satisfaction we find in it i,vheti it comes. 
But the brute’s enjoyment is not anticipated and therefore 
suffers no deduction; so that the actual pleasure of ilie moment 
txtmes to it whole and unimpaired. In the same way, too, evil 
presses upon the brute only with its own intrinsic weight; 
whereas with us the fear of its coming often makes its burden 
ten times more grievous. 

It is just this characteristic way in which the brute gives 
itself up entirely to the present moment that contributes so 
much to the delight we take in our domestic pets. They are 
the present moment personified, and in some respects they 
make ns feel the value of every hour that is free from trouble 
and annoyance, which we, ivith our thoughts and preoccu* 
potions, mo^y disregard. But man, that selfisli and heartless 
creaturci misuses this quality of the brute to be more content 
than we are mih mere existence, and often works it to such 
an extent that he allows the brute absolutely nothing more 
than mere, bare life. The bird which was made so that it 
might rove over half the world, he shuts up into the space 
of a cubic foot, there to die a slow' death in longing and crying 
for freedom; for in a cage it does not sing for the pleasure 
of it. And when I see liow man misuses the dog, his best 
friend; liow he ties up this intelligent animal with a chain, 
I feel the deepest sympathy with the brute and burning 
indignation against its master, 

\Ne shall see later that by taking a very high standpoint 
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it is possible to justify the suiFerijigs of mankind* Bat this 
jusiiilcation cannot apply to animals^ whose sufferings^ while 
in a gi^eat measure brought about by men, are often con¬ 
siderable even apart from their agency.^ And so we are forced 
to ask, Why and for what purpose does all this torment and 
agony exist? There is nothing here to give tlie will pause| it 
is not fi'Oe to deny itself and so obtain redemptioPp There is 
only one consideration that may serve to explain the sufferings 
of animals. It is this: tjiat the will to live, wliich underlies* 
the whole world of phenomena, must in their case satisfy its 
cravings by feeding upon itself. Tliis it does by forming a 
gradation of plienomena, every one of which exists at the 
exj>epse of another^ I have shown, however, that the capacity 
for suffering U less in aniitials than in man. Any furtlier 
explanation that may be given of their fate will b& in the 
nature of liypothesisj if not actually tnyihical in its character^ 
and 1 may leave the reader to speculate upon the matter for 
himself, 

BraJitna is said to liave produced the world by a kind of fall 
or mistake5 and in order to atone for his folly he is bound 
to remain in it Jdmself until he works out his redemption. 
As an acxounl of the origin of things, that is admirable! 
Ac4X>rdiijg to the doctrines of BiuMnsmf the world came into 
being as tlie result of some inexplicable disturbance in the 
heavenly calm of Nirvana, that blessed slate obtained by 
expiation, which liad endured so long a time—the change 
taking place by a kind of fatality. This explanation must be 
understood as having at bottom some moral bearings although 
it is illustrated by an exactly parallel theory in the domain 
of physical science, which places the origin of tlie sun in a 
primitive streak of mist, formed one knows not liow. Sub¬ 
sequently, by a series of moral errors, the world became 
gi'adually worse and worse—true of tlie physical orders as well 
-—uniil it assumed the dismal aspect it wears to-day. Excellent! 
The Greeks looked upon the world and the gods'as the work 
of an inscrutable necessity* A passable explanation: we may 
be content with it until we can get a better. Again, Ormu^ 

^ Gf. fVtk als und For^^Uun^t bk. If, p. 404^ 
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and Ahriman are rival powers, ooiitiniially at tvar. TJiat is iioi 
bad. But that a God like Jehovah should have created this 
world of miserj' and woe, out of pure caprice, and because 
he enjoyed doing it, and should then have clapped his hands 
ill praise of his own work, and declared everything to be very- 
good—that will not do at alt! In its explanation of the origin 
of the world, Judaism is inferior to any other form of religious 
doctrine professed by a civilised nation^ and it is tpdte in 
-keeping with this that it is the only one which presents no 
trace whatever of any belief in the immortality of the soul.^ 
Even ttiough Leibniu’ contention, that this is the best of 
alt possible worlds, were correct, that would not justify God 
in having created it. For he is the Creator not of the world 
only, but of possibility itself; and, therefore, lie ought to liave so 
ordered possibility as that it would admit of something better. 
There are two things which make it impossible to believe 
that this world is the successful work of an all-wise, all-good, 
and, at the same time, all-powerful Being; firstly, the misery 
which abounds in it eveiy vvhere; and secondly, the obvious 
imperfection of its highest product, man, who is a burlest^ue 
of what lie should be. These things cannot be reconciled with 
any such belief. On the contrary, they are just the facts which 
support ii\hat 1 liave been saying; they are our authority for 
viewing tlie iwirld as the outcome of our own misdeeds, and 
llierefore, os something that had better not have been. Whilst, 
under tiic former hypothesis, they amount to a bitter accusa¬ 
tion against the Creator, and supply material for sarcasm; 
under the latter they form an indictment against our own 
nature, our own will, and teach us a lesson of liumility. They 
lead us to see that, like the children of a libertine, we come 
into the world ivith the burden of sin upon us; and that it is 
only through having continually to atone for this sin that our 
existence is so miserable, and that its end is death. 

There is nothing more certain than the general truth that 
it is the gi^ious sin the world which has produced the 
grievous suffering of the world, I am not referring here to the 
physical connection between these two things lying in the 
realm of experience; my meaning U metaphysical. Accord- 

• Sec Parcrgtt, vol. I, pp. el neq. 
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iiigly, the sole thing that reconciles me to the Old 'FesUiitient 
is the stoiy of the Fall In my eyes^ it is the only metaphysical 
truth in that book, even though it appears in the form of an 
allegoiy. I'here seems to me no belter explanation of our 
existence than that it is the result of some false step, some sin 
of which we are paying the penalty. I cannot refrain from 
recommending the thoughtful reader a popvilar, but, at the 
same time, profound treatise on this subject by Claudius^ which 
exhibits the essentially pessimistic spirit of Christianity. It i% 
entitled: Cursed is the gromid/or thy sake. 

Between the ethics of the Greeks and the ethics of the 
Hitidoos, there is a glaring contrast. In the one case (with the 
exception, it must be confessed, of Plato), the object of ethics 
is to enable a mati to lead a happy life; in the other, it is to 
free and redeem liim from life altogether—as is direct^j’' stated 
in the very^ first words of the SartJdiya Karika. 

Allied with this is the contrast be twee the Greek and the 
Christian idea of death. It is strikingly presented in a visible 
form on a fine antique sarcophagus in the gallerj' at Florence, 
which exhibits, in relief, the whole series of ceremonies 
attending a wedding in ancient times, from the formal offer 
to the evening when Hymen^s torch ligliis the happy couple 
honie^ Compare with llial the Christian coflin, draped in 
niournful black and sui'raouiited with a crucifix! How much 
significance there is in these two ways of finding comfort in 
death. They are opposed to each other, but each is right. The 
one points to the a^rnmiivn of the will to live, which remains 
sure of life for all time, however rapidly its forms may change. 
The other, in the symbol of suffering and death, points to the 
denial of the will to live, to redemption from this world, the 
domain of death and devil. And in tlie question between the 
a dir mat LOU and the denial of the will to live, Christianity is 
in ilie last resort right. 

rhe contrast whidi the New I'estameiit ]>reseitts when 
compared with the Old, according to the ecclesiastical view 

^ Trafisiator^s Note .—Matthias Claudius (1740-1815), V popular poet, * 
and friend of KSopslock, Herder and He edited the fVaFid^hi-cker 

BotCf in the fourth putt of which appeared th^ trcutUe iuentioni.'d above. 

He generally wrote uiHler the pseudonym of and Schopenliauer 

often refers to him by this name. 
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of thennatter, is just that existing bet%veen my ethical system 
and the moral philosophy of Europe. The Old Testament 
represents man as under the dominion of Law, in which, 
however, there Is no redemption. The New Testament declares 
Law to have failed, frees man from its dominion,^ and in its 
stead preaches the kingdom of grace, to be won by faith, love 
of neiglibour and entire sacrilice of self* This is the path of 
redemption from the evil of the world. The spirit of the New 
Testament is undoubtedly asceticism, however your protest 
tants and rationalists may tw'ist it to suit their purpose. 
Asceticism is the denial of the will to live; and the transition 
from tJie Old Testament to the New, from the dominion of 
Law to that of Faith, from Justification by works to redemption 
through the Mediator, fram the domain of sin and death to 
eternal iife in Christ, means, when taken in its real sense, the 
transition from the merely moral virtues to the denial 
of the will to live. My philosophy shenvs the metaphysical 
foundation of justice and tlie love of mankind, and points to 
the goal to which these virtues necessarily lead, if they are 
practised in perfection. At the same lime it is candid in con¬ 
fessing that a man must turn bis back upon the world, and 
that the denial of the will to live is the way of redemption, 
It is therefore really at one with the spirit of the New Testa¬ 
ment, whilst all other systems are couched in the spirit of the 
Old; that IS to say, theoretically as well as practically, their 
result is Judaism—mere despotic theism. In this sense, then, 
my doctrine might be called the only true Christian philosophy 
—however paradoxical a statement this may seem to people 
who take superficial liew's instead of penetrating to the heart 
of the matter. 

If you want a safe compass to guide you through life, and 
to banish all doubts as to the right way of looking at it, you 
cannot do better than accustom yourself to regard this world 
as a penitenttaiy, a son of penal colony, or as the 

earliest philosophers called it,® Amongst the Christian Fatliers, 
Origen, with praiseworthy courage, took this riew,» which is 

^ Cf. Romani yii; Galatianf ii, Ui. 

* Cf. Clem, jiUx. Stnm. L, HI, ch. 5, p, 599, 

* Augustine Be ciiHatt Dct'., L- XI, di. 25 
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furtiier justified by certain objective theories of life. 1*refer, 
not to my own philosophy alone, but to the msdom of all ages, 
as expressed in Brahmanism and Budtlliism, and in the sayings 
of Greek philosophers like Empedcx:les and Pjrthagoras; as also 
by Ckeixi, in his remark that the wise men of old used to 
teach that wc come into this world to pay the penalty of crime 
coinmiued in another state of existence—a doctrine whidt 
formed part of the initiation into the mysteries,^ And Vanin! 
—whom his contemporaries burned, finding that an easier tasl^ 
than to confute him—puls the same thing in a very forcible 
waj'. A/nn, he says, ts m full of every kind of misery thatt were 
it not repugnant to the Ckristhii religion, I ^ould venture to 
cffinn that if evil spirits exist at all they ftave passed into htunan 
form and are now atoning for their crimes.^ And true Chris¬ 
tianity—using the word in its right sense—also regards our 
existence as the consequence of sin and error. 

If you accustom yourself to this view of life you will regulate 
your expectations accordingly, and cease to look upon all its 
disagreeable incidents, great and small, its sufferings, its 
worries, its miseiy, as anything unusual or iiregular; nay, you 
wiU find that everything is as it should be, in a world where 
each of us pays Uie penaltj' of existence in his owm peculiar 
way. Amongst the evils of a penal colony is the society of those 
who form itj and if tlie reader is worthy of belter company, 
he will need no words from me to remind him of what he has 
to put up witli at present. If he has a soid above the common 
or if lie is a man of genius, he w'lll occasionally feel like some 
noble prisoner of state, condemned to work, in tiie galleys with 
common criminals; and he will follow Ills example and try to 
isolate himself. 

In general, hoivever, it should be said that this view of life 
will enable us to contemplate the so-called imperfections of the 
great majority of men, their moral and intellectual deficiencies 
and the resulting base type of countenance, without any 
surprise, to say nothing of indignation; for we shall never 
cease to reflect wliere we are, and that the men about us are 
beings conceived and horn in sin, and living to atone for it. 

* Cf. Fragmtnta dt philosophic. 

* De admirandis naturse ttreanir, dial L., p. 35. 
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That*is wliat Christianity means in speaking of the sinful 
nature of man. 

Pardon^s the word to aUP Wliatever folly men corntnil^ be 
their shortcomings or their vices what they may, let us exercise 
forbearance j remembering that when these faults appear in 
others it is our follies and vices that we behold. Tltey are the 
shortcotniiigs of humanity, to which we belongs whoso faults, 
one and all, we shares yes, even those very' faults at which we 
•now wax so indignant, merely because they have not yet 
appeared in ourselves. They are faults that do not lie on the 
surface. But they exist down there in the deptlis of our nature; 
and should anything call them forth they will come and show 
themselves, just as we now see them in others. One man, it is 
true, may have faults that are absent in hU fellow; and it is 
undeniable that the sum total of bad (pialitios is in some cases 
veiy larger for the difference of individuality between man 
and man passes all measure, 

In fact, the conviction tliat the world and man is sometiiing 
that had better not Ivavc been is of a kind to fill us witli 
indulgence towards one another. Nay, from this point of view, 
we might well consider the proper form of address to be, not 
Moimcm\, Sir, mein Herr, but my fellow-sufferer^ Socl 
malorum, compagnon dc misires! This may perhaps sound 
strange, but it is in keeping with the facts; it puts otliers it) 
a right light; and it reminds us of that which is after all the 
most necessarj’ tiling of life-—the tolerance, patience, regard, 
and love of neighbour, of which evetyone stands in need, and 
which, therefore, every man owes to his fellow. 

* CjrmbtliHf, Art V, v. 
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Ims vanity ^nds expression in the whole ivay tti which things * 
exist; in the infinite nature of Time and Space, as opposed 
to the finite nature of tlie indi\'idual in both; in the ever- 
passing present moment as the only mode of actual existence; 
in the interdependence and relativity of all things; in continual 
Becoming without ever Being; in constant wishing and never 
being satisfied; in the long battle which forms the histoiy of 
life, where every effort is checked by difficulties, and slopped 
until they are overcome. Time is that in which all tilings pass 
away; it is merely the form under which tlie will to live—the 
thing-in-itself and therefore imperishable^has revealed to 
it that its efforts are in vain; it is that agent by which at every 
moment all things in our hands become as nothing, and lose 
any real value they possess. 

That which has been exists no more; it exists as little as tliat 
w'hich has never been. But of eveiything that exists you must 
say, in the next moment, that it has been. Hence something 
of great importance now past is inferior to something of little 
importance now present, in tliat the latter is a reality, and 
related to the former as something to nothing. 

A man finds himself, to his great astonishment, suddenly 
existing, after thousands and thousands of years of non¬ 
existence: he lives for a little while; and then, again, comes 
an equally long period when he must exist no more. The heart 
rebels against this, and feels that it cannot be true. The crudest 
intellect cannot speculate on such a subject without having a 
presentiment that Time is something ideal in its nature. This 
ideality of Time and Space is the key to everv' true system 
of metaphysics; because it provides for quite another order of 
things than is to he met within the domain of nature. This 
is why Kant is so gi'eat. 
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Of every event in our life we can say only for one moment 
that it isi for ever after, that it was. Eveiy' evening we are 
poorer by a day. It might, perhaps, make us mad to sec how 
rapidly our short span of time ebbs away; if it ^vere not tliat 
in the furthest deptlis of our being we are secretly conscious 
of our share in the inexhaustible spring of eternity, so that 
we can always hope to find life in it again. 

Considerations of tlie kind touched on above might, indeed, 
• lead us to embrace the belief that the greatest wisdom is to 
make the enjoyment of the present tlie supreme object of life; 
because that is the only reality, all else being merely tlie play 
of thought. On the other band, such a course might just as 
well be called the greatest folfyi for that which in the next 
moment exists no more, and vanishes utterly, like a dream, 
can never be worth a serious effort. 

'Ilie whole foundation on which our existence rests is the 
present—the ever-heoting present. It lies, tlien, in the very 
nature of our existence to take the form of constant motion, 
and to offer no possibility of our ever attaining the rest for 
which w'e are always striving. We are like a man running 
downhill, who cannot keep on his legs unless he runs on, and 
will inevitably fall if he stop; or, again, like a pole balanced 
on the tip of one^s finger; or like a planet, which would fall 
into its sun the moment it ceased to hui-ry forward on its way. 
Unrest is the mark of existence. 

In a world where all is unstable, and nought can endure, 
but is swept onwards at once in tlie hurrying whirlpool of 
change; where a man, if he is to keep erect at all, must always 
be advancing and moving, like an acrobat on a rope—in 
such a world, happiness is inconceivable. How can it dwell 
where, as Plato sap, coniimiat Becoming and never Being is 
the sole form of existence? In ilie first place, a man never is 
happy, but spends his whole life in striving after something 
w’hich he thinks will make him so; he seldom attains his goal, 
and when he does, it is only to be disappointed; he is mostly 
shipwrecked in tlie end, and comes into harbour with masts 
and rigging gone. And then, it is all one whether he has been 
happy or miserable; for his life was never anything more than 
a present moment always vanishing; and now it k over. 
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At the same time it is a wonderful thing that, in the \TOrld 
of human beings as in that of animals in general, this manifold 
restless motion is produced and kept up by tlie agency of two 
simple impulses—hunger and the sexual instinct^ aided a little, 
perhaps, by the influence of boredom, but by nothing else; 
and that, in the theatre of life, these suffice to form the 
primum mobile of how complicated a machinery, setting in 
motion how strange and varied a scene! 

On looking a little closer, we find that inorganic matter 
presents a constant conflict between chemical forces, which 
eventually works dissolution i and on the other hand, that 
organic life is impossible without continual change of matter, 
and cannot exist if it does not receive perpetual help from 
without. This is the realm of Jinality:^ and its opposite vrould 
be an infimte existence, exposed to no attack'from without, and 
needing notliing to support it; del tijodimuf ow, the realm of 
eternal peace; oJrc yvytfo^fVQv d?roAAtJ^tTOv, some timeless, 
changeless stale, one and uudiversified; the negative know¬ 
ledge of which forms the dominant note of the Platonic 
philosophy. It is to some such state as this that the denial of 
the will to live opens up the way* 

riie scenes of oim hfe are like pictures done in rough mosaic. 
Looked at close, they produce no effect. There is nothing 
beautiful to be foimd in them, unless you stand some distance 
off. So, to gain anything we have longed for is only to discover 
how vain and empty it is; and even though we are always 
living in expectation of better things, at the same time we 
often repent and long to have the past back again. We look 
upon the present as something to be put up with while it lasts 
and serving only as the vvay towards our goal. Hence most 
prople, if they glance back when they come to the end of life, 
w'ill find that all along they'have been hving ad interim', they 
will be surprised to find that the very thing they disregarded 
ajid let slip by unenjoyed vi^as just the life in the expectation 
of which they passed all their time. Of how many E^man may 
it not be said that hope made a fool of him until he danced 
into the arms of death! 

Then again, how insatiable a creature is manf Every satis¬ 
faction he attains lays the seeds of some new desire, so that 
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thei% is no end to the wishes of each individual will. And why 
is this? 'rive real reason is simply that, taken in itself, Will is 
the lord of all worlds: everything belongs to it, and therefore 
no one single thing can ever give it satisfaction, but only the 
whole, which is endless. For all that, it must rouse our sym¬ 
pathy to think how very little the W'ill, this lord of the world, 
really gets when it takes the form of an iivdividual; usually 
only V^t enough to keep the body togetiier. Tins is why man 
is so very miserable. 

Life presents itself chiefly as a task— ^the task, I mean, of 
subsisting at all, gsgner sa vie. Jf this is accomplished, life is 
a burden, and then there comes the second task of doing 
something with that which has been won— of warding off 
boredom, which, like a bird of prey, hovers over us, ready 
to falk wherever it*sees a life secure from need. The first task 
is to win something; the second, to banish the feeling that 
it has been won; otherwise it is a burden. 

Human life must be some kind of mistake. 'I’he truth of 
this will be sufTiciently obvious if we only remember that man 
is a compound of needs and necessitieis hai-d to satisfy; and 
that even when they are satisfied all he obtains is a state of 
painlessness, where nothing remains to him but abandonment 
to boredom. This is direct proof that existence has no real 
value in itself; for what is boredom but the feeling of ilie 
emptiness? of life? If life —the craving for ;vhich is the very 
essence of our being—were possessed of any positive intrinsic 
value, there would be no such thing as boredom at all: mere 
existence would satisfy us in itself, and we should want for 
nothing. But a.s it is, we take no delight in existence except 
when we are struggling for something; and then distance and 
difficulties to be overcome make our goal look as though it 
would satisfy us—an illusion which vanishes when w-e reach 
it; or else when W'e are occupied wdth some purely intellectual 
interest—where in reality we have stepped forth from life to 
look upon it from the outside, much after the manner of 
spectators at a play. And even sensual pleasure itself means 
nothing but a struggle and aspiration, ceasing the moment 
its aim is attained. ■V\^ 1 enever we are not occupied in one of 
these wavs, but cast upon existence itself, its vain and worth* 
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less nature is biiought home to us| and this is wtiat we hieaii 
by boredom. The hankering after what is strange and un¬ 
common—an Innate and ineradicable tendency of human 
nature—shows how glad we are at any interruption of that 
jtatural course of affairs which is so very tedious. 

That this most perfect manifestation of the will to live, the 
human organism, with the cunning and complex working of 
its machinery, must fall to dust and yield up itself and all its 
strivings to extinction—this is the naVve way in which Nature, ' 
who is always so true and sincere iu what she says, proclaims 
the whole struggle of this will as In its very essence barren 
and unprofitable. Were it of any value in itself, anything 
unconditioned and absolute, it could not thus end in mere 
nothing. 

If we turn from contemplating the world as a whole, and, 
in particular, the generations of men as they live their little 
hour of mock-existence and then are swept away in rapid 
successionj if we turn from this, and look at life In its small 
details, as presented, say, in a comedy, how ridiculous it all 
seems! It is like a drop of water seen through a microscope, 
a single drop teeming with inftisona^ or a speck of cheese full 
of mites invisible to the naked eye. How we laugh as they 
btistle about so eagerly, and struggle with one another in so tiny 
a space! And whether here, or in the little span of human life, 
this terrible activity produces a comic efiect. 

It is only in the microscope that our life looks so big. It is 
an indivisible point, drawn out and magnified by the powerful 
lenses of Time and Space. 
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ON SUICIDE 


, As far as 1 know, none but the votaries of nionotheisuc, that 
is to say, Jewish religions, look upon suicide as a crime. This 
is all the more striking, inasmuch as neither in tire Old nor 
in the New Testament is there to be found any prohibition 
or positive disapproval of itj so that religious teachers are 
forced to base their condemnation of suicide on philosophical 
grouitds of their'ovsTi invention, Tliese are so very bad that 
writers of this kind endeavour to make up for the weakness 
of their arguments by the strong terms in wliich Uiey expre^ 
their abliorrence of the practice; in other words, they declaim 
against it, Tiiey tell us that suicide is the greatest piece of 
cowardice; that only a madman could be guilty of it, and other 
insipidities of the same kind; or else tliey make the nonsensical 
remark that suicide is nro/rg, when it is quite obvious that 
there is nothing in the world to which every man has a more 
unassailable title than to his own life and person. 

Suicide, as I have said, is actually accounted a crime; and 
a crime whidi, especially under the vulgar bigotry that pre¬ 
vails in England, is followed by an ignominious burial and the 
seizure of the man’s property; and for that reason, in a case 
of suicide, the jury ahnosi always bring in a verdict of insanity. 
Now' let the reader’s own moral feelings decide as to whether 
or not suicide is a criminal act. Think of the impression that 
woidd be made u]^K)n you by the news that someone you kno^v 
had committed the crime, say, of mmvler or theft, or been 
guilty of some act of cruelty or deception; and compare it with 
your feelings when you hear that he lias met a voluntaiy' 
' death. ^Miile in the one case a lively sense of indignation and 
extreme resentment will be aroused, and you will call loudly 
for punishment or revenge, in tlie other you wLR be moved 
to gnef and sympathy; and mingled ivith your thoughts will 
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be admiration for lijs oouragCj rather thctn tlie moral idis« 
ajjproval wluch follows upon a wicked action* Who has not 
liad accjuaintanceSj friends, relations* who of their own free 
Will have left this world j and are these to be thought of with 
horror as criminals? Most emp}iaticall 3 '' No! I Eun rather of 
opinion tliai tlie clergj-^ should be challenged to explain what 
right they have to go into the pulpit* or take up their pens, 
and stamp a crime an action wWch many men whom w^e 
hold in affection and honour have committed; and to refuse ^ 
an honourable burial to those who relinquisli this world 
voluntarily. They have no Biblical authority to boast of, as 
justif}'ing their condemnation of suicide; nay* not even any 
philosophical arguments that will hold W'ater; and it must be 
understood that it is arguments we want* and that we will 
not be put off with mere phrases or words of abuse. Jf the 
criminal ]aw forbids suicide, that is not an argument valid in 
the Chitf'ch: and besides, the prohibition is ridiculous^ for what 
penalty can frighten a man ivho is not afraid of death itself? 

If the law piudshes people for trying to commit suicide, it is 
punishing the want of skill that makes the attempt a failure. 

The ancients, moreover* were \ery far from regarding tlie 
matter in tfiat light. Pliny says: Life is not m desirable a thing 
ns to be protracted at any cost, fFkoever you are^ you are sure 

10 dicj even though your li/e has been Jidl oj^ aboirtinalion and 
enme. The chiej^ all remedies for a troul/led mind is the 
foehng that among the blessings which A^alurc gives to man 
there is none greater than an opportime deaths and the best of 

11 is that every one can avail himself tf it.^ And elsewhere the 
same writer declares: IVot even to are alt things possible; 
for he could not compass his own death j if he willed to die^ and 
yet ut all the miseries of our earthly life dus is the best of his 
gifts to man,^ Nay, in Massilia and oii the isle of Ceos* the man 
who could give valid reasons for relinquishing his life was 
handed the cup of hemlock by tlie magistrate* and that* too, 

in public,® And in ancient times how many heroes and wise 

¥ 

» flisl. Niit, Lib., mill, ch. 1. * Loe, cU. Lib,, II, eh, 7, 

* Vnlei-itif Mbximii!; hi«. Lib., II. ch. 6, S 7 el 8, Hcroclidei Pontieus; 
Ird^menu dc rebels piiblicij, ix. ,\eliiini vftriie hi»tcrri«, HI, 57. Strabo; 
Lib,, X, ch. 5. 6, 
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men,died a volvintary deatli. Aristotle,^ it is true, declared 
suicide to be au ofTence against the State, althouglt not against 
the person 5 but in Stobaeus’ exposition of the Peripatetic 
philosophy tliere is the following remark; The good man should 
flee life when his misfortunes become too great; the bad mo/t, 
abo, when he is too prosperous. And similarly: So he will marry 
and beget children and take part in the afairs of tkc State, and, 
generally, practise lirtue and continue to live; and then, again, 
if need be, and at any time necessity compels him, he will 
depart to his place of refuge in ike tomb? And we find that 
the Stoics actually praised suicide as a noble and heroic action 
as hundreds of passages showj above all in tlie works of Seneca, 
who expresses the strongest approval of it. As is weU known, 
the Hindoos look upon suicide as a religious act, especially 
when it lakes tlie form of self-immolation by widows? but also 
when it consists in casting oneself under tlie wlieels of the 
chariot of the god of Juggernaut, or being eaten by ci’ocodiles 
in llie Ganges, or being drowned in the holy tanks in the 
temples, and so on. The same thing occurs on the stage—tiiat 
niinvir of life. For example, in UOrpheUn de la Chinef a 
celebrated Chinese play, almost all the noble characters end 
by suicide? witliout the slightest hint anywhere, or any impres¬ 
sion being produced on the spectator, that they are committing 
a crime. And in our own tlieaire it is much the same—Palmira, 
for instance, in Mahomet, or Mortimer in Maria Stuart, 
Othello, Countess Terzky.4 Is Hamlet's monologue the medi¬ 
tation of a criminal? He merely declai-es that if we had any 
certainty of being annihilated by it, death would be inliniiely 
preferable to the world as it is. But there lies the rub! 

The reasons advanced against suicide by the dergj^ of 
monotheislic, that is to say, Jewish religions, and by those 
philosophers who adapt themselves thereto, are weak sophisms 
ivhich can easily he refuted.i The most thorough-going refu- 

1 Eih. V, 1 5. * Stabteuf, EeL Eth. 11. ch, 7, pp. 236.512> 

* TraduU par bt, JuHvn, IS54, 

* TranslalAt'i Note -— Pilmira: a female ilave in Goctht's play of 
Mahomtt, Mortimer; a wcmJd-be lover and rescuer of Mary in Schiller's 
JVfaria Stuart. Countes* TertEy: a leading charai:ter in Schiller'* 
tyatlrnsttin''s Tod. 

i Sec my irealuc on the Fouiidation of MoraU, % 5. 
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tation of them is given by Hume in his Essu^ on SuicidefThh 
did not appear until after his deaths when it was immediately 
suppressedj owing to the scandalous bigotry and outrageous 
ecclesiastical tyranny that prevailed in England^ and hence 
only a veiy^ few copies of it were sold under cover of secrecy 
and at a high price. This and another treatise by that great 
man have come to us from Basle^ and we may be thankful for 
the reprint.^ It is a great disgrace to the English nation that 
a purely philosophical treatise, which, proceeding from one * 
of the first thinkers and ^vritet^ in. England, aimed at refuting 
the current arguments against suicide by the light of cold 
reason, should be forced to sneak about in that country^ as 
though it were some rascally production, imtil at last it found 
refuge on the Continent. At the same time it shows what a 
good conscience the Church has in such matters. ^ 

In my chief work I have explained the otily valid reason 
existing against suicide on the score of morality. It is this: that 
suicide thwarts the attainment of the liighest moral aim by 
the fact tliat, for a real release horn this world of mkei-y, it 
substitutes one iliat is merely ap|)arent,^ But from a mistake 
to a crime is a far cry; and it is as a crime that the clergy of 
Christendom wish us to regard suicide. 

The inmost kernel of Christianity is the truth that suffering 
—the Cross —is the real end and object of life. Hence Chris- 
tianity condemns suicide as thwarting this end; whilst the 
ancient world, taking a lower point of view, held it in approval, 
nay, in honour. But if that is to be accounted a valid reason 
against suicide it involves the recognition of asceticism; that 

^ on Smcide and the Iirmiortality by the iatc David 

lJutne, 1799| sold by James Decker. 

■ Tramlator^s Note. —^hopenhducr refers tci (tis wtd 

bk. Ip S ^'hcre the reader may find llie same argumenl 
staled somewhat greater length. According to Schopenhauer, moral 
freedom^the highest ethical aiin—is to he obtained only by a denial of 
the will to live. Far fmm being a denialj snidde is an emphatic assertion 
of this wilL For it is in fleeing from llie pleasures, not from-the sufferhigs 
of Ufep that tliis denial cx>jijists. "When a man destroys his ejcisteucc as an 
individual^ he is not by any means destroying his will to live. On the 
ronlrary, he would like to live if he could do so with MtUfaciion to himself; 
if he muld asseit hb 'vill against the pow^'er of circumstance; hut circum¬ 
stance is too strong for him. 
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is to%ay, it is valid only from a much higher ethical standpoint 
than has ever been adopted by moral philosophers in Eiuropc. 
If we abandon that high standpoint, there is no tenable reason 
left, on tlie score of morality, for condemning suicide- Tlie 
extraordinary energy and zeal with whicli the clergy of 
monotheistic religions attack suicide is not supported either 
by any passages in the Bible or by any considerations of weight; 
so that it looks as though they must have some secret reason 
' for their contention. May it not be ihis^—tliat the voluntary 
surrender of life is a bad compliment for him who said that 
all things were very goadl If this is so, it offer's another instance 
of the crass optimism of these religions—denouncing suicide 
to escape being denounced by it. 

It will generally be found that, as soon as the lerroi's of 
life reach the point at which they outweigli the terrors of 
deatli, a man will put an end to his life. But the terrors of 
death offer considerable resistance; they stand like a sentinel 
at the gale leading out of this world. Perhaps there is no man 
alive wiio would not have already put an end to his life, if 
tins end had been of a purely negative character, a sudden 
stoppage of existence. Tliere is something positive oliout it; 
it is the destruction of the body; and a man shrinks from thot, 
because his body is the manifestation of the will to live. 

However, the struggle %vitii that sentinel is, as a rule, not 
so hard as it may seem fitim a long ivay off, mainly in con¬ 
sequence of the antagonism between tlie ills of the body and 
tlie ills of the mind. If we arc in great bodily jialn, or the pain 
lasts a long time, we become indifferent to other troubles; all 
we think about is to get w'cll. In the same way great mental 
suffering makes us insensible to bodily pain; we despise it; 
nay, if it should outweigh the other, it distracts our 
tlioughts, and we welcome it as a pause in menial suffering. 
It is this feeling that makes suicide easy; for the liodily pain 
that accompanies it loses all significance in the eyes of one who 
is tortured by an excess of mental suffering. This is especially 
evident in the case of those who are driven to suicide by some 
purely morbid and exaggerated iJl-humour. No special effort 
to overcome their feelings is necessary, nor do such people 
require to he worked up in order to take the step; but as soon 
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as the keeper into whose charge they are given leaves them 
for a couple of minutes they quickly bring their life to an end, 
When, in some dreadful and ghastly dream, we reach the 
moment of greatest horror, it awakes usf thereby banishing 
all the hideous shapes that were bom of the night. And life 
is a dream: when the moment of greatest horror compels us 
to break It off, the same thing happens. 

Suicide may also be regarded as an experimeitt—a question 
which man puts to Nature, trying to force her to an answer. ■ 
The question is this: What change will death produce iu a 
man’s eidstence and in his insight into the nature of things? 

It is a clumsy experiment to make^ for it involves the destruc¬ 
tion of the very consciousness which puts tiie question and 
awaits the answer. 


IMMORTALITY;^ A DIALOGUE 

Thrasymachos—^Philalethes 

Tlirasymachos; Tell me now, in one word, what shall I be 
after my death? And mind yon be dear and precise. 

PhilaUthes: Eyeiy'thing and nothing. 

Thrasymackos: I thought sol I gave you a problem, and you 
solve it by a contradiction. That’s a veiy stale trick, 

Philalethes: Yes, hut you raise transcendental questions, 
and you expect me to answer them in language that is only 
made for immanent knowledge. It's no wonder that a con¬ 
tradiction ensues. 

Tkrasymachos: Wliat do you mean by transcendental ques¬ 
tions and immanent knowledge? I've heard these expressions 
before, of course^ they are not new to me. The Professor was 
fond of using them, but only as predicates of the Deity, and 
he never talked of anything elsej which was all qidte right 
and proper. He argued thus: if the Deity was in the world 
itself, he was immanent. If he was somewhere outside it, 
he was transcendent. Nothing could be clearer and more 
obvious! You knew where you were. But this Kantian rig¬ 
marole won’t do any more: it’s antiquated and no longer 
applicable to motlern ideas. Why, we’ve had a whole row of 
eminent men in the metropolis of German learning—■ 

Philalethes (aside): German humbug, he means. 

Thrasyttiachos: The mighty Sclileiermachcr, for instance^ 

^ —-Tht* word immfirtixiiljr — Unsli^rhli^hkeit —dops 

TkOt occur in the oHgiii&l; nor would it, in its usual applit:^tiDnr find a 
place in Schopenhauer's vocuLulary. Tilt word lid uses is Urt^^rjtorbarlfeit 
— indtiiruttibilUjr* But 1 have profdmed because Uiflt word 

u cDinrnonly^associated wUh the subject lotidied upon in this littJd c]obtitd+ 
If any critic doubts the w-iidoni of this preference, let me ask him to try 
his baud at a short, concise^ and^ at the same time^ popularly iutclli^hlc 
rendering of the German original, which rum thus: Zur iwii drr 

UnzfrstQrbarkeit umerfs ivahrtn dtirch dtn Tod: klrine 

SchiusMhflustigufi^, 
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mid that gigantic Intellect, Hegel; and at this time of day 
we\^e abandoned that nonsense. I should rather say we're so 
far beyond it that we can’t put up with it any more. What *s the 
use of it then? What does it all mean? 

Philati^thcs: Transcendental knowledge is knowledge which 
passes beyond tJie bounds of possible experience, and striyes 
10 determine the nature of tilings as they are in thentselve!^. 
Iimnanent knowledge, on tlie other hand, is knowledge which 
confines itself entirely within those boundsj so that it cannot 
apply to anything but actual phenomena. As far as you are 
an individual, death will be the end of you. But your indi¬ 
viduality is not )'our true and inmost beings nay, only the 
outivard manifestation of it. It is not the thing-in-Uself^ but 
only the pheiiotnenon presented in the form of time^ and 
therefore with a beginning and an end. But your rearbeing 
knows neither time nor beginning nor end, nor yet the limits 
of any given individual. It is everywhere present in every' 
individual; and no individual can exist apart from it. So when 
death comes, on the one hand you are annihilated as an 
individual^ on the other you are and remain eveiyahing* That's 
'vhat I meant when I said that at death you w^ould be evew- 
thing and nothing. It is difficult to find a more precise answer 
to your question and at the same lime be brief. The ajisw'er 
13 contradictory', I admit^ but it is so simply because your life 
is in time, and the immortal part of you in eternity. You maj'^ 
put the matter thus: Your immortal part Is something that 
does riot last in time and yet is indestructible^ but there you 
have another contradiction! You see w'hat happens by trying 
to bring the transcendental vvithin the limits of immanent 
knowledge^ It is in some sort doing violence to the latter by 
misusing it for ends it was never meant to serve. 

Thrasymachos: Look here, I shan't give twopence for your 
immortality unless I'm to remain an individual. 

Phitiileikes: Well, perhaps I may be able to satisfy you ou 
this point. Suppose I guarantee that after death you shall 
remain an individual, but only on condition that you first 
impend three months of complete unconsciousness. 

Thrasymachos: I shall have no ohjection to that. 

Philaieihes: But remember, if people are completely un- 
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congous, tliey take no account of time. So, when you are 
dead, it’s all the same to you whether three montlis pass in the 
world of consciousness, or ten thousand years. In the one case 
as in the other, it is simply a matter of believing what 
is told you when you awake. So far, then, you can afford to 
be indifferent wliether it is three mouths or ten thousand 
years that pass before you recover your individuality. 

TAt aj^mac/ios: Yes, if it comes to that, I suppose you’re right. 

F/iiIaki/ies: And if by chance, after those leu thousand years 
have gone by, no one ever thinks of awaking you, I fancy it 
would be no great misfortune. You would have become quite 
accustomed to non-existence after so long a spell of it—fol¬ 
lowing upon such a very few years of life. At any rate you may 
be sure you would be perfectly ignorant of the whole tiling. 
Furtltbr, if you kne^v that the mysterious power which keeps 
you in your present stale of life had never once ceased in those 
ten thousand years to bring forth other phenomena like yourself, 
and to endow them with life, it would fully console you. 

T/trusj^rnacAos.- Indeed! So you tliink you’re quietly going 
to do me out of my individuality with all this fine talk. But 
I’m up to your tricks. I tell you I won’t exist unless I can 
have my individuality. I’m not going to be put off with 
“mysterious powers,” and what you call “phenomena.” f can’t 
do without my individuality, and I won’t give it up. 

F/u7a/ctAes: You mean, I suppose, that your individuality is 
such a delightful thing—so splendid, so perfect,and beyond com¬ 
pare—that you can’t imagine any tiling better. Aren’t you ready 
to exchange your present state for one which, if we can judge by 
wliat is told us, may possibly be superior and more endurable? 

J’Arflsyntffc/fos.' Don’t you see that my individuality, be it 
what it may, is my very self? To me it is the most important 
tiling in the world. 

For Goii it God and I am T. 

I want to ^ist, /, I. Tliat’s the main thing. 1 don’t care about 
an existence which has to be proved to be mine, before 1 can 
believe it. 

Pkilalcthes: Think what you’re doing! When you say, J, /, / 
want to exist, it is not you alone that says this. Everything 
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says itj absolutely everything that has the faintest tra'ie of 
consciousness^ It follows^ then^ that this desire of yours is just 
the part of you that is noi mdih'idual —the part tliat is common 
to all tiling without ciUtinction* It is the cry, not of the 
individual, but of existence itself^ it is the intrinsic element 
in cverjlliing tJ^at exists, nay, it is tlie cause of an 3 l:hing 
existing at all. This desire craves for, and so is satisfied with, 
nothing less than existence in general — ^iiol any definite indi¬ 
vidual existence. Nof that is not its aim. It seems to be so only * 
because this deslre^this attains consciousness only in 

tlie individual, and therefore looks as though it were concerned 
with nothing but the individual. There lies the illusion^—an 
illusion, it is true, in which the individual is held fast: but, 
it he re fleets j he can break the fetters and set himself free. 

It is only indirectly, I say, that the individual has this violent 
craving for existence. It is the W'iil to Live which is the I'eal and 
direct aspirant—alike and identical in all things. Since, iheuj 
existence is the free work, uay^ tlie mere reflection of the will, 
wliere existence is, there, too, must be Avillj and for the 
inonieut the will finds its satisfaction in existence itself, so far 
1 mean, as that which never rests, but presses forward eter¬ 
nally, can ever fmd any satisfaction at all. The will is careless 
of the individuah tlie individual is not its businessj although, 
as 1 have said, this seems as if it were because the individual 
has no direct consciousness of will except in himself. The effect 
of tliis is to moke the individual careful to maintain his own 
existencej and if this were not so, there would be no surety 
for the preservation of the species. From all this it is clear that 
individuality is not a form of perftsetion, but rather of limiia- 
tioTi; and so to be freed from it is not loss but gain. Trouble 
yourself no more about the matter. Once thoroughly recognize 
what you are, what your existence really is, namely, the 
universal will to live, and tlie whole question will seem to you 
childish, and most ridiculous! 

Thrnsj^macbos: YouVe childish yourself, and most ridicu¬ 
lous, like all philosophers! and if a man of my age lets himself 
in for a quarter-of-an-hoiir*s talk with such fools it is only 
because it amuses me and passes the time. Tve more im]>ortant 
business to attend to, so Go€>d*bye. 


FURTHER PSYCHOLOGICAL 
OBSERVATIONS 


ThIvRE is unconscious propriety iu llie way in wiiich, in all 
Euroi»ean languages, ilie word person is coininouly used to 
denote a liviman being. The real meaning of penow is a ntask, 
such as actors were accustomed to wear on tlie ancient stagey 
and it is quite tme that no one show's himself as he is, bvit 
wears Jiis mask and plays liis pit. Indeed, the whole of our 
social arrangements may be likened to a prpuial comedyj 
and this is why a man wlio is worlli anything finds society 
so insipid, wliile a blockliead is quite at home in it. 

Keason desenes to be called a prophet} for in showing tis 
the consequence and effect of our actions in the present, does 
it not tell ns wlial the fvitui’e will be? This is precisely why 
reason is such an exceUenl pwer of restraint in moments 
%vhen we are jxtssessed by some base passion, some fit of anger, 
some covetous desiie, tliat will lead us to do tilings whereof 
we must presently repnt. 

Hatred comes from the heart} contempt from the head} and 
neitlier feeling is quite within our control. For >ve cannot alter 
our heart; its bias is determined by motives; and our head 
deals with objective facts and applies to tliem rules which are 
immutable. Any given individual is the union of a prticular 
heart with a prticular head. 

Hatred and contempt are diametrically opposed and 
' mutually eiclusive. There are even not a few cases whore 
hatred of a prson is rooted in nothing but forced esteem for 
his qualities, And besides, if a man sets out to hate all the 
miserable ci’eatures lie meets, he will not have much energy 
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Mi itir iitiytbiiig elsH.s Avliereas be can despise them, ami 
■A\, with the greatest ease. Tme, genuine conieinpt k just lliu 
i^vme of true, geiiuiue pride; it keeps quite quiet and gives 
no sign of its existence i For if a man sho^vs that he despises 
YOU, he signifies at least this tiiuch regard for you^ that he 
wants to let you know tiow' little he appreciates you; and his 
^vi^h is dictated by haired, i^vlucb cannot eiwist wdth real coii- 
lompt. On the coiitraiyi if it is genxdiie, it is simply tlie 
conviction that the objwt of It is a man of no value at all. , 
Contempt is not incompatible with indulgent and kindly 
tix^atineiit, and for the sake of oiie*s own peace and safety 
this should not l>e omitted^ it will prevent in itatioii; and there 
is no one who cannot do harm if he is roused to it^ But if this 
]Hire, cold I sincere contempt ever show's itself, it ’^vill be met 
with the most truculent ha tied; for the despised person is not 
ill a iiositioii to fight contempt w'ith its ow'ji weapons. 

. 

Alelanclioly Is a veiy diifeveut thing troni bad huniiiuj, and 
uf the two it is not nearly' so far removed from a gay and happy 
leniperament. Melancholy attracts, while bad humour repels* 
Hypochondria is a species of torment which not only makes 
us imi-easonably cross with the things of the present; not only 
fills us with groundless anxiety on the score of future mis¬ 
fortunes entirely of our owm manufacturej but also leads to 
unmerited self-reproach for what w'e have done In tlie past* 
Hypochondria shows itself in a perpetual hunting after 
things that vex and annoy, and then brooding over them. 1 he 
cause of it is an inward morbid discontent, often co-existing 
with a naturally restless temperainent. In their extreme form, 
this discontent and this unrest lead to suicide, 

. * ^ ^ ^ 

Ally incident, how'ever trivial, tliat muses disagieeable 
en lotion p leaves an after-effect in oxu' mind, w'hich, for the 
lime it lasts, prevents our taking a clear objective view of the 
things about us, and tinges all our thoughts; just as a 
object held close to the eye limits and distorts our field o 
vision. 
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Wjiat makes people iiard-kearted is this, that each man has, 
or faudes he has, as much as he can bear in his own troubles. 
Hence if a man suddenly finds himself in an unusually happy 
jx»ition, it will in most cases result hi his being sympathetic 
and kind. But if he has never been in any other than a happv 
position, or tlm becomes his permanent state, the effect of h 
is often just the contrary; it so far removes him from suifering 
that he is incapable of feeling any moi'e sympathy with it. So 
,it is that the ^wor often show themselves more ready to help 
than the riclv. 


At times It seems as though we both wonted and did not 
want the same thing, and fell at once glad and sorry al>f>ut it. 
tor in^ance, 11 on some fixed date we are going to be put to 
a dedsive lest about anything in which it would be a great 
advantage to iis to come off victorious, we shall be anxious for 
it to take place at once, and at the same time we shall tremble 
at the thought of its appmach. And if, in the meantime, we 
hoar that, for once in a ^vay, the date has been postponed, w'e 
shall experieni^ a feeling both of pleasure and of annoyance; 
for the news is disappointing, but nevertheless it affords us 
momentaiy- relief. It is just the same thing if we are expecting 
some important letter carrying a definite decision, and it fails 
to arrive. 

In such cases there are really two different motives at work 
111 us; the stronger but more distaut of the two being the 
desii-e to stand the test and to Have the decision given in our 
favoiu"; and the weaker, wliich touches us more nearly the 
wish to be left for ilie present in peace and quiet, and at^ord- 
mgly III fiirUier enjoyment of the advantage which at any 
rate altaclies to a state of hopeful uncertainty, cornered witli 
tlie possibility that the issue may be unfavomable 


In my head there is a permanent opjiosition-party; and 
whenever I take any step or come to any decisiotT-iough 
I may have given the matter mature coiisi deratinn-it after¬ 
wards attacks tvhat I have done, without, however, being each 
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lime necessarily in the right. Tliis is, I sup]>ose, only a^fernt 
of rectification on the part of the spirit of scrutiny^ Hut it often 
reproaches me when I do not desen'e it. The same thing, no 
doubt, happens to many others ns well; for whei'e is the man 
who can help thinking that, after all, it were belter not to 
have done something tliat he did with every hope of success; 

Qtiid tarn dextro fj&ii concipis ut U: 

Conatus fton votitpie peracii? 

. . . • • ' 

Why is it that common is an expression of contempt? and 
that uncommon^ extraordinary, distittguisked, denote approba¬ 
tion? WTiy is everything that is common contemptible? 

Common in its original meaning denotes that which is 
peculiar to all men, i.e. sliared equally by the \viiole species, 
and therefore an inherent part of its nature. Accordingly, if 
an individual possesses no qualities beyond those which attach 
to. mankind in general, he is a common man. Ordinary is a 
much milder word, and refers rather to Intellectual character; 
whereas common has more of a moral application. 

A'Miai value can a creature have that is not a whit diB^erent 
tiom millions of its kind? Millions, do I say? nay, an infinitude 
of creatures which, century* after century, in never-ending 
flow, Nature sends bubbling up from her inexhaustible springs; 
as generous with them as the smith with the useless sparks 
that fly aroimd his anvil. 

It is obviously ([uite right that a creature which has no 
qualities except those of tlie species should have to confine 
its daitn to on existence entirely >vithin the limits of the 
species, and live a life conditioned by those limits. 

In various passages of my works, ^ 1 have argued that whilst 
a lower animal possesses nothing more than the generic 
character of its species man is the only being w’hich can lay 
claim to possess an individual character. But in most men this 
individual character comes to very little in reality; and they 
may be almost all ranged under certain classes: ce sont des 
esp^es> Their thoughts and desires, like their faces, are those 

* Gmndpmhltme drr Kthik, p, IB; tf dt aij ft iiif uttd I orttffluitg, 
14. I, p. 338. 
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of Ilie species, or, ai any rate, those of the dass to «}ucii they 
belong; and acjcordiiigly they are of a trivial, everyday, com¬ 
mon character, and exist by the tliousand. You can \isually 
teJJ licforehand what tliey are likely to do and say. They have 
no special stamp or mai'k to distinguish them; they are like 
rnaruifactmed poods, all of a piece. 

If, then, their iiatiii'e is mergwl in that of the siiecies, litnv 
shall their existence go beyond it? The curse of vulgarity puts 
^meil on a jiar with the lower animals, by allowing theni none 
Imt a generic nature, a generic form of existence. 

Anything that is high or great or noble must then, as a 
matter of course, and by its very nature, stand alone in a world 
where no better expression can be found to denote what is base 
and contemptible than that which I have mentioned as in 
general use, namelv, com mm. 

m- 


’\Vill, as the t/iirig-imUfet/, U the foundaiioii of all l>eing: 
it is part and jiarcel of ei'eiy creature, and the permanent 
element in eveiytliing. then, is that which ^ve possess 

in common with all men, nay, with ail animals, and even with 
lower forms of existencej and in so far we are akin to cverv'- 
thing—so far, that is, as e%erything is filled to overfiowir^ 
with will. On the other hand, that which places one being 
over another, and sets differences between man and man, is 
intellect and knowledge; therefore in every manifestation of 
self we should, as far as possible, give play to the intellect 
alone; for, as we have seen, the will is the common i)art of us. 
Eveiy violent exhibiuori of will is common and vulgar; in 
other words, it reduces us to the level of the species, and makes 
us a mere tyiie and example of it; in tliat it is just the character 
of the species that we are showing. So every fit of anger is 
somethu^ cowmo/i—every unrestrained display of joy, or of 
hate, or fear—m short, every form of emotion; in other words, 
ever)' movement of the will, if it « «, strong as decidedly to 
outweigh the intellectual element in consciousness, and to 
make the man appear as a being that teiUs rather than knows. 

In giving way to emotion of this violent kind, the greatest 
genius puts himself on a level with the commonest son of 
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tjctrth. €oiitruri]y, if a man desii^ to b« absolutely uncunuiioit, 
in other words, great, he siiould never allow his consdovisness 
to be taken possession of and domhiateil by tlte xtiovetnent 
of h)> will, however much lie may be solicited thereto. For 
example, he must be able to observe that other jteople are 
badly disposed towards him without feeling any hatred towards 
them himself^ nay, there is no surer sign of a great mind than 
that it refuses to notice annoying and iusultiug expressions, 
but straightway ascribes tliem, as it ascribes countless other' 
mistakes, to the defective knowledge of the speaker, and so 
merely obseiwes without feeling them. Tfus is the meaning 
of that remark of Gracian, that nothing is more ujnvorthy 
of a man than to let it be seen that he is one—r/ mayor' desdot'o 
dc un hombre e$ dar mue^ms de qtic cs hottibrg. 

And even in the drama, which is the ])eculiar prevince ol 
the pssions and emotions, it is easy for them to appear 
common and vulgar. And this is specially observable In the 
works of the French tragic writers, ^vho set no other aim before 
themselves hut the delineation of the passions^ and by indulg¬ 
ing at one moment in a vaporous kind of pathos which makes 
them ridiculous, at another in epigrammatic itticisms, en¬ 
deavour to conceal the vulgarity of their subject. \ remember 
seeing the celebrated Mademoiselle Rachel as Maria Stuartj 
and \vhGn slie burst out in fury against Elizabeth-—though 
she did it very* well — I could not help thinking of a washer- 
woniait. She played the final jjurting in such a way as to 
deprive it of all true tragic feeling, of xvhich, indeed, the 
French have no notion at all. 'I'he same ^mut was incomparably 
better played by the Italian Historic and, in fact, tlie Italian 
nature, though in many respects very different from tlie 
German, shares its appreciation for what is deep, serious, and 
true in Artj herein opposed to the French, which everyw'here 
betrays that it possesses none of this feeling whatever. 

The noble, in other woixls, the nncoininoii, element in the 
drama — tiav, what is suhlime in it — is not reached until tlie 
iiuelleci is set to work, as opposeci to the will; until it takes 
a free flight over all tliose ^lassioiitite movements of the will, 
and makes them the subject of iu contemplation. Shokespeiire, 
in particular, shows that tins is his general method, more 
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esp«(jally id Haiulet« Aud only when intellect rises to the 
point w’here the vanity of all effort is manifest, and the will 
proceeds to an act of self-annulment, is the drama tra^c in 
tlie true sense of the word; it is then that it raaches its highest 
aim in becoming really sublime. 


Every man takes tiie limits of his own field of vision for 
«the limits of the world, This is an error of the intellect as 
inevitable as that error of the eye which lets us fanev that on 
the horizon heaven and earth meet. This explains many things^ 
and among them the fact that everyone measures us ivith his 
own standard—generally about as long as a tailor's tape, and 
we have to put up with it; as also that no one will allow us to 
be tallurtban himself—a supposition which is once for all taken 
for gi'anted. 


'I'liere is no doubt tiiat many a man owes liis good fortune 
in life solely to the circumstance that he has a pleasant way 
of smiling, and so wins the heart in his favour. 

However, tlie heart would do better to be careful, and to 
remember what Hamlet put down in his tablets —that one may 
smile, and smile, and be a viilaifi. 


Everytliiiigthat is really fundamental in a man, and there¬ 
fore genuine, works, as such, ujiconsciously^ in this respect liki» 
the ^wer of nature. That which has passed through the 
domain of consciousness is thereby transformed into au idea 
or picture; and so, if it conies to be uttered, it is only au idea 
or picture which jiasses from one person to anotlier. 

Accordingly any ciualily of inind or character that is genuine 
and lasting is originally uiiconscions; and it is only when 
unconsciously brought into play that it makes a profound 
impression, ll any like tjuality isounsciously exercised, it incans 
that it has be*‘n vvoi ked upj it becomes intentigual, and there- 
lore a malter of utfectaliou, Jn otller woids, of deception. 

If a man does a Lliing utironscionsly, it costs him no trouble; 
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but if li« tritis lo do it by taking ti-ouble he fails, This ayplies 
to the origin of those fundamental ideas wliich form the pith 
and inaiTow of all genuine work. Only that which is innate 
is genuine and will hold waterj ami eveiy man who wants to 
achieve something, whetlier in practical life* in literatnre, or 
in art, must/o//oii' the ruf<^s «tV//ow/ hiou wg tfietn. 

Men of very great capacity will, as a rule, find the com pony ^ 
of very stupid peojde preferable to that of the common run; 
for the same reason that the tyrant and Die mob, the grand¬ 
father and the grandchildren, are natural allies. 

. . , • * 

riiat line of Ovid’s: 

M 

Pronaijuc cmi spectcnl ierrsni^ 

can be applied in its true physical sense to llte lower animals 
alone $ but in a metaphorical and spiritual sense it is, ala?! 
true of nearly all men as w'ell- All their plans and piTO]ect5 are 
merged in the desire of pliysical enjoynient| physical well- 
being. They inay^ indeed, have personal interests, often em- 
i>racing a very varied sphere; but still these latter receive their 
importance entirely from the relation in which they stand to 
the former, 'rhl? is not only proved by their maimer of life 
and the things they say, but it even slio^vs itself in the way 
they look, the expression of their physiognomy, their gait and 
gesticulations^ Everjlhing about theni cries out: m tcfTorn 
profiaf 

It is not to them, it is only to the nobler and more liighly 
endowed natures—^men who really think and look about theni 
ill the wmld, and form exceptional specimens of humanity 
that the nest lines are applicable: 

Os homini subliTne dedit coehm^u^ tu^ri 
Jussis ei crectGs ^ sidera tollere 

V ■ • ' ■ ■ 

No one knows what cajmeities for doing and <iuffering he 
has in iiimselft until sonlethiug comes to rouse them to activity: 
just as in a pond of still w ater, lying there like a mirror, there 
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is iio^sign of tliD roar and tlHinder «ith which it can leap from 
Ihe precipice, and yet remain what it isj or again, rise high in 
the air as a fountain. \Mieii water is as cold as ice, you can 
liave no idea of the latent ivarmth contained in it. 


\Miy is it that, in spite of all the mirrors in the world, no 
one really knows what he looks like? 

, A man may call to mind the face of his friend, but not his 
own. Here, then, is an initial difllculty in the way of applying 
the maxim, Knoit' tfiyse^. 

This is partly, no doubt, to be explained by the fact that it 
is physically impossible for a man to see himself in the glass 
except with face turned straiglii toivards it and perfectly 
motionjessj where the expression of tlie eye, which counts for 
so much, and really gives its whole ciiaracter to the face, is 
to a great extent lost. Hut co-existing with this physical iinpos- 
sibilit}' there seems to me to be an etliical impossibility of an 
analogous nature, which produce the same elFect. A man 
cun not look upon his ow'ii reflection as tliough the person 
presented there were a st/anger to hirtti and yet tliis is 
iiecessaiy if he is to take nrt ob/miuc vtriv. Jn the last resorl, 
an objective view means a deep-rooted feeling on the part of 
the individual, os a moral being, that that which he is ooii- 
templating is zirj/ himstd/i^ and unless he can take this point 
of view he will not see things in a really true light, which is 
|»os>iblp only if he is alive to theii- actual defects, exactly as 
they are. Instead of that, when a man sees himself in"the 
glass, sonieihing out of his own egoistic rmtiire whispers to 
him to take care* to remember that it ix no Afranget , but bimsetf, 
t/fnt Ai /# /ooA’fng Atj and tins ojKjrates as a /toll niP tttfigc/~£f and 
prevents him taking an objective view. It seems, indeed, as 
if, wiihom the leaven of a gmiu of malice, such a view were 
irii|XKsibk^ 


According as a man’s mental energy- is exerted or relaxeil 
will life appear to him either so short and petty and Heeting 

* Cr Grittnip//)jttrtii^ ttfr j,. 275 . 
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lliat iiothing can jjas^ibly happen over which It is woi-^i hU 
while to spend emotion^ tlmt notliing really mattersj svhether 
it is pleasure or rklies or even fame^ and that in whatever 
way a man may have failed he cannot have Icfit much^—or, on 
the other hand, life seem so long, so important^ so all in 
all, so momentous and so full of difficulty, that we have to 
plunge into it with our whole soul if we are to obtain a share 
of its goods, make sure of its prizes, and carry out our plans* 
This latter is the immanent and common view of life^ it is* 
what Gracia II means when he speaks of the serious ^vay of 
looking at things— muj' de el vivit' . The foriner 

is the transcendental vie^v, which is well expressed in Ovicrs 
non csi iunti —it is not worth so mucli trouble^ still better, 
liowever, by Platons remark that nothing in huinan affairs h 
worth any great anxiety—ourc ti corJ 

oTTouSa^- Ibis condition of mind arises i^hen intellect 
has got the upper hand in the domain of consciousness, wliere, 
freed from the mere service of the will, it looks upon the 
phenoniena of life objectively, and so cannot fail to gain a clear 
insight into its vain and futile character. But in the other 
condition of mind, will predominates^ and the intellect exists 
only to light it on its way to tlie attainment of its desires* 

A man is great or small according as he leans to the one 
or the other of these views of life. 


People of verj' brilliant ability think little of admitting their 
errors and w eaknesses, or of letting others see them. They look 
upon them as someiliing for which they have duly paid 5 and 
instead of fancying that tliese weaknesses arc a dls^ace to them 
they consider they are doing them au honour, ibis is especially 
the case when the erroi's are of the kind that hang together 
with their si/ie quibus non —or, as George 

Sand said, les dijfmiis cfe ses uerlus^ 

Contra rily, lliere are people of good character and irre-- 
pioachable intellectual capacity, who, far from aSmittiiig the 
few little iveak nesses they have, conceal them ivith care, and 
show themselves very sensitive to any suggestion of their 
existence I and this just because their whole merit consists in 
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beij]g^£ret' frotti erlxir aud iiiiirmity. If tliese pcojile ai'e found 
to have done anything wrong, tlieii' reputation immediately 
suffers. 

With people of only moderate ability modesty is mere 
honesty^ but with those who possess great taleut it is hypocri^. 
Hence it is just as becoming in the latter to make no secret 
^f the respect they bear themselves, and no disguise of the 
fact tliei tlsey are conscious of unusual power^ as it is in the 
former to be modest, \alerius Maximus gives some very noat 
examples of this iu hb chapter on self-coitfiiience, de Jidttcia sui. 

■P i ■ I _ 

Not to go to the llteatre is like making one’s toilet without 
a mirror. But it b still worse to take a decision witltout con¬ 
sulting a friend. For a man may have the im^ excellent 
judgment in all other matieni, and yet go wrong in those wliich 
concern himself; because here tlie will comes in and deranges 
the,intellect at once. Therefore let a man take counsel of a 
friend. A doctor can cure eveiyone but lismself; if ho fa lb ill, 
he sends for a colleague, 

• ^ ■ * « 

In all that we do, we vvish, more or less, to come to the end; 
we are impatient to imish and glad to be done. But the last 
scene of all, the general end, is sometliing that, ns a rule, we 
vvbh as far off as may be. 


Every parting gives a foretaste of death; every coming 
together again a foretaste of live resurrection. This is wliy even 
people who were mditlerent to each other rejoice so mucli if 
they come together again after twenty or tliirty’ years’ 
separation. 


Intellects differ from one anotiier in a very real and fiimla- 
mental way: but no comparison can well be made by merely 
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general obser^^ations. It is necessar^^ to come close, and to go 
idto details; for the difference that exists catinol be seen from 
afarj and it is not easy to judge by outward appearancee, as 
in the several cases of education, leisure and occupation. But 
even judging by these alone it must be admitted that many 
a man has degree oj^ e^'sience at least ten times as high as 
another—in other wordsj exists ten times as much, 

lam not speaking liere of savages whose life is often only 
one degree above that of the apes in their w*oods. Consider^ 
for instaiicej a porter iu Naples or Venice (iu the north of 
Europe solicitude for the v^'inte^ months makes people more 
thoughtful and therefore reflective); look at the life he leads, 
from its beginning to its end: driven by poverty: living on 
his physical fftrength; meeting the needs of every day, nay, 
of every hour, by hard work, great effort, constant^ tumult, 
want in all its forms, no care for the morrow; his o^ily comfort, 
rest after exhaustion; continuous cjuaiTeUing; not a moment 
free for reflection; such sensual delights as a mild climate and 
only just sufEcient food will permit of; and then, finally, as ^ 
the metaphysical element, the cmss superstition of his church; 
the whole forming a manner of life wnth only a low degree 
of consciousness, where a man hustles, or rather is hustled, 
through his existence- This restless and confused dream forms 
the life of how many millions! 

Such men thirik only just so mucli as is necessar}' to carry 
out their will for the moment. Tliey never reflect upon their 
life as a connected whole, let alone, then, upon existetice in 
general; to a certain extent they may be said to exist without 
really knowing it. The existence of the mobsman or the slave 
who lives on in this unthinking way stands very mvich nearer 
than ours to that of the brute, which is confined entirely to 
the present moment; but, for that very reason, it has also 
less of pain in it than ours^ Nay, since all pleasure is in its 
nature negative, that is to say, consists in freedom from some 
form of misery' or need, Uie constant and rapid interchange 
between setting about something and getting it done, \vhich« 
is the permanent accompaniment of the work they do, and 
then again the augmented form which this takes when they 
go from work to rest and the satisfaction of their needs all 
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this gives tlieni a constant source of enjoymetu; and the fact 
that it is much commoner to see happy faces amongst tlte poor 
than amongst the rich is a sure proof that it is used to good 
advantage. 

Passing from this kind of man, consider, next, the sober, 
sensible merchant, niio leads a life of speculation, thinks long 
over his jilans and carries tliem out tvitli great care, founds 
a house, and provides for his wife, his children and descen- 
dantsj takes his share, too, in tlie life of the community. It is 
obvious that a man like this has a much higher degree of 
consciousness than tlie former, and so his existence has a higiier 
degree of reality. 

Then look at the man of learning, who investigates, it may 
be, tlie histoiT of the past. He will have reached the point at 
which a man becomes conscious of existence as a whole, sees 
beyond llie period of his own life, beyond his own jjersonal 
interests, thinking over the wliole course of the world’^s history-. 

Then, finally, look at tlic poet or the philosopher, in whom 
reflection has reached such a height, that, instead of being 
drawn on to investigate any one particular phenomenon of 
existence, he stands in amazement before ejd/^enct'. itself this 
great sphinx, and makes it his problem, In liim consciousness 
itas reached the degree of clearness at whicli it embraces the 
world itself: his intellect has completely abandoned its function 
as the servant of his will, and tiow holds the world before him; 
and the world calls upon him ninch more to examine and 
consider it than to play a part in it himself. If, then, the 
degree of consciousness is the degree of reality, such a man 
will be said to exist most of all, and there will be sense arid 
significance in so describing him. 

Between the two exb-emes here sketched, and the inter¬ 
vening stages, evenr’one w ill be able to find the place at which 
lie himself stands. 


, \\e know -that nian is in general superior to all other 

animals, and this is also the case in his capacity for being 
trained. N'lohammedans are trained to pray with their faces 
turned tow'ards Mecca, five times a day; and they never fail 
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to do it. Christians are trained to crosi^ themselves on certain 
Mxasioiis, to bow, and so on. Indeed, it may be said that religion 
is the chef iVceuvre of the art of training, because it trains 
people in the way they shall think: and, as is well known, you 
cannot begin the process too early. There is no absurdity so 
jtalpable bill that it may be firmly planted in the human head 
if you only begin to inculcate it before the age of five, by 
constantly repeating it with an air of great solemnity. For as 
in the case of animals, so in that of men, training is successful' 
only when you begin in early youth. 

Noblemen and gentlemen are trained to hold nothing sacred 
but their wonl of honour—to maintain a jcealous, rigid, and 
unshaken belief in the ridiculous code of cliivalryi and if they 
are called upon to do so, tO' seal their belief by dying for it, and 
seriously to regard a king as a being of a higher ordep. 

Again, our expressions of politeness, the compliments we 
make, in particular, the respectful attentions we pay to ladies, 
are a matter of train:ng.; as also onr esteem for good birth, 
rank, titles, and so on. Of the same character is the resentment 
we feel at any insult directed against usj and the measure 
of this resentment may be exactly determined by the nature 
of the insult. An Englishman, for instance, thinks it a deadly 
insult to be told that he is no gentleinau, or, still worse, that 
lie is a liar; a Frenchman has the same feeling if you call him 
a coward, and a German if you say he is stupid. 

There are many jiersons who are trained to be strictly 
lionourablc in regard to one ])articular matter, while iliey have 
little honour to boast of in anything else. Many a man, for 
instance, will not steal your money; but he will lay hands on 
everylhing of yours that lie can enjoy without having to pay 
for it. A man of business will often deceive you without the 
slightest scruple, but he will absolutely refuse to commit a 
theft. 


Imagination is strong in a mun when tiiat jiarlicuLir function 
of the brain w'hich enables him to observe is roused to activity 
without any necessary excitement of the senses. Accordingly 
we lind that imagination is active just in proportion as our 
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senses an: cut excited by external objects. A long period of 
solitude, wliether in prison or in a sick-room ^ quiet, twilight, 
darkness—these ere the things that promote its activity; end 
under theii' influence it comes into play of itself. On the other 
hand, when a great deal of material is presented to our 
faculties of ohseiTation, as happens on a journey, or in the 
hurly-burly of the world, or, again, m broad daylight, the 
imagination is idle, and, even though call may be made upon 
nt, refuses to become active, as though it understood that that 
was not its piopcr time. 

However, if the imagination is to yield any real product, 
it must have received a great deal of material from the external 
world. This is the only way in which its storehouse can be 
filled. The phantasy is nourished mucii in tlie same way as 
the body, which is least capable of any work and enjoys doing 
nothing, just in the very moment when it receives its food, 
which it has to digest. And yet it is to this very food that it 
owes the power which it aftenvards puts forth at the right time. 

Opinion is like a pendulum and ol>eys the same law. If it 
goes past the centre of gravity on one side, it must go a like 
distance on the oilier, and it is only after a certain time that 
it Imds tlie true point at which it can remain at rest. 

* » . , , 

13y a process of contraction, distance in space makes things 
look small and tlierefore free from defect. I’his is why a land- 
scajie looks so much better in a contracting mirror or in a 
camera ohxura than it is in reality, The same effect k produced 
by distance in lime. The scenes and events of long ago and 
the |>ersons who took part in tlieni wear a charming aspect to 
the eye of memory, which sees only the outlines and takes 
no note of disagreeable details. The present enjoys no such 
advantage, and so it always seems defective. 

And again, as regards space, small objects close to us look 
big, and if they ai-e very dose v.e may be able to see nothing 
else, but wfien we go a little way off they become minute and 
invisible. It is the same, again, as regards time. Tlie little 
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incidents and accidents of every day till us ivitii envition, 
anxiety, annoyance, passion, as long as they are close to us, 
when they appear so big, so important, sp serious; but as soon 
as they are borne down the restless stream of time they lose 
what signiHcance they' had; we think no more of them and 
soon forget them altogether. They were big only because they 
were near. 


Joy and sorrom arc not ideas of the mind but affecttons of 
the will, and so they do not lie in the domain of memory. 
We cannot recall our joys and sorrows; by' wliich I mean that 
>v€ cannot renew them. We can recall only the ideas that 
accompanied them; and, in particular, the things we were led 
to say; and these form a gauge of our feelings at tlje time. 
Hence our memory of joys and sorrows is always imperfect, 
and they become a matter of indifference to us as soon as they 
are over. This explains the vanity of the attempt, which we 
sometimes make, to revive the pleasures and the p^ins of the 
past. Pleasure and pain are essentially an affair of the will; 
and the will, as such, is not possessed of memory, which is a 
function of the intellect; and this in its turn gives out and 
lakes in nothing but thoughts and ideas, which are not here 
in question. 

It is a curious fact that in bad days we can very vividly recall 
the good time that is now no more; but that in good days we 
have onJv a very cold and imperfect memory of the bad. 

■ ■ I - ' 

VVe have a much bettor menioty for actual objects or 
pictures than for mere ideas. Hence a good imagination makes 
it easier to learn languages; for by its aid the new word is at 
once united with the actual object to which it refers; whereas, 
if there is no imagination, it is simply put on a pai'allel with 
the equivalent word in the mother tongue. 

Mnemonics should not only mean the art of keeping some¬ 
thing indirectly in the memory by the use of some direct pun 
or witticism; it should, rather, be applied to a systematic theory 
of memory, and explain its several attributes by reference botli 
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to its^real nature and to the relation in wliich these attributes 
stand to one anotlier, 


There are moments in life when our senses obtain a higher 
and rarer degree of clearness, apart from any particular 
occasion for it in the nature of our surrounding^ and explic¬ 
able, rather, on physiological groiinds alone, as the result of 
.some enhanced state of susceptibility, working from within 
outw'ards. Such moments remain indelibly impressed upon the 
memory, and preserve themselves in their individuality entire. 
We can assign no reason for it, nor explain why this among 
so many thousand moments like it should be specially remem¬ 
bered. It seems as much a matter of chance as when single 
specimens of a whole race of animals nmv extinct are dis¬ 
covered in the layers of a rock} or when, on opening a book, 
w'e light upon an insect accidentally crushed witliin the 
leaves. Memories of this kind are always sweet and pleasant. 

■■■•■ + i- 

It occasionally happens that, for no particular reason, long- 
forgotten scenes suddenly start up in ilie memory. This may in 
many cases be due to the action of some hardly perceptible 
odour, which accompanied those scenes and now recui^ exactly 
the same as before. For it is well knowti that the sense of smell 
is specially effective in awaking memories, and that in general 
it does not require much to rouse a train of ideas. ,'\nd 1 may 
saj*, in pas.sing, that the sense of sight is connected with the 
understanding,^ the sense of liearing ^viih the reason,^ and 
as we see in the present case, the sense of smell with the 
memor)'. Touch and Taste are more material and dejiendent 
upon contact. Tliey have no ideal side. 


■ ^ * 

It must also be iieckoned among the peculiar attributes of 
' memorj' ihdt a slight state of intoxication often so greatly 
enhances the recollection of past times and scenes that all the 
circumstances connected with them come back much more 
t rh-r/achf /f'ltrzft'j 21. i parrrga, vol. If, 5 ?11. 
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clearly than would be possible in a state of sobnety; but^that, 
on the other hand, the recollection of what one said or did 
while the intoxicatioiilasted is more than aswallyimperfecti nay, 
that if one has been absolutely tipsy, it is gone altogether. VVe 
may say, then, that whilst intoxication enhances the memory 
for what is past it allows it to remember little of the present. 


Men need some kind of exteriml activity, because they are, 
inactive withitn Contrarily, if they are active within, they 
do not care to be dragged out of themselvesj it disturbs and 
impedes their thoughts in a way that is often most ruinous 
to them, 

I * , I * 


lam not siuptrised that some people are bored when they 
find themselves alone^ for they cannot laugh if they are quite 
by themselves. The very idea of it seems folly to them. 

Are vve, then, to look upon laughter as merely a signal for 
others—a mere sign, like a word? ^^^lat makes it impossible 
for people to laugh when they are alone is nothing but want 
of imagination, dullness of mind generally— k<i1 
PpaSirr^i Theophrastus has it.^ The lower animals 

never laugh, either alone or in company. Myson, the misan¬ 
thropist, was once surprised by one of these people as he was 
laughing to himself, ff'hy do yott Utugh.^ he ask^i there is no 
one iviik you* 7'hnt is iiist trfty I nni laughtngy said Mystm. 


Kutural gesticulation, such as commonly accompanies any 
lively talk, is a language of its own, more widespread, even, 
than the langriagc of words—so far, 1 mean, as it is indepen¬ 
dent of words and alike in all nations. It is true that nations 
make use of it in prO|)ortion as they are vivacious, and that 
in particular cases, amongst the Italians for instance, it is 
supplemente<l by certain peculiar gestures whiclf are merely 
conventional, and therefore jjossessed of nothing more than 
a local value. 


1 Vlmrarlyrt, eh, 25’, 
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li^ t}ii‘ universal use made of it ^esiiculatioo has some 
analogy with logic and gi’ammaiv in lliat it lias to do with the 
form rather than with the matter of conversation; but on the 
other hand it is distinguishable from them by the fact that 
it lias more of a moral than of an intellectual liearing; in 
oilier words, it reflects the movements of the will. As an 
iiccompaniment of conversation it is like the bass of a melody; 
and if, as in music, it keeps true to the progreas of the treble, 
, it serves to heighten the effect. 

In a conversation tire gesture depends upon the form in 
which the subject-matter is conveyed; end it is interesting to 
obsen'e that, whatever that subject-matter may be, with a 
reciirrence of the form the very satiie gesture is repeated. So 
if I happen to see — fiom luy window, say — two persons 
cariyin^ ou a lively com ersation, ivithout my being able to 
catch a word, I can nevertheless understand the general nature 
of it perfectly well; I mean the kind of tiling that is being 
said and the form it takes. There is no mistake about it. The 
speaker is arguing about something, advancing Ins reasons, 
then limiting tlieir application, then driving them home and 
drawing the conclusion in triumpli; or he is recounting his 
experiences, proving, perhaps, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
how much he has been injured, but bringing the clearest and 
most damning evidence to show that his opponents were foolisli 
and obstinate people wlio would not be convinced; or else he 
is telling of llie splendid plan he laid, and how he carried it 
to a successful issue, or perhaps failed because the luck was 
against him; or, it may be, lie is saying that he was completely 
at a loss to know wliat to do, or that he was quick in seeing 
through some trap sot for him, and tliat by insisting on his 
rights or by applying a little force he succeeded in frustrating 
and punishing his enemies; and so on in hundreds of cases 
of a similar kind. 

Strictly speaking, however, what I get from gesticulation 
alone is an abstract notion of the essential drift of what is 
being said, knd that, too, whether I judge from a moral or 
an intellectual point of view. It is the quintessence, the true 
substance of the conversation, and this remains identical, no 
met ter what may have given rise to the conversation, or what 
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it may be about; the relation between the two being that of 
a general idea or class-name to the individuals which it covers. 

As 1 have said, the most interesting and amusing part of 
the matter is the complete identity and solidarity of the ges¬ 
tures used to denote the same set of circumstances, even 
though by people of vety different temperament; so that the 
gestures become exactly like W'ords of a Iangi.iage, alike for 
eveiy one, and subject only to such small modifications as 
depend upon variety of accent and education. And yet there • 
can be no doubt but that these standing gestures which every 
one uses are the result of no convention or collusion. They are 
original and innate—a true language of nature; consolidated, 
it may be, by imitation and the influence of custom. 

It is well known that it is part of an actor's duty to make 
a careful study of gestui’ej and the same tiling is true, to a 
soruewhat smaller degree, of a public »|)eaker. This study must 
consist chiefly in watching others and imitating their move- 
merits, for there ai’e no abstract rules fairly applicable to the 
matter, with tbe exception of some very general leading 
principles, such as—to take an example—that the gesture 
must not follow the word, but ratliercome immediately before 
it, by way of announcing its approach and attracting the 
hearer’s atieuiion. 

Englishmen entertain a peculiar contempt for gesticulation, 
and look u|X)n it as something vulgar and undignihed. This 
seems to me a silly prejudice on their pai't, and the outcome 
of their general prudery. For liero we iiave a language whicli 
nature has given to every one, and which every one under¬ 
stands; and to do away witii and forbid it for no better roason 
than that it is opposed to tiiat muclL-laudei;! thing, genUeiiiarily 
feeling, is a very questionable proceeding. 


ON EDUCATION 


* T^IK bitnittii intellect is said to be so constituted that gentrul 
ideas arise by abstraction from paf tittdar ofotvxHW'ons, anil 
therefore come after tiieni in point of time. If this is what 
actually occurs, as happens in the case of a man wlio has to 
depend solely upon his own experience for what lie learns— 
who has no teacher anti no book—such a man knou-s quite 
well vAiltich of his fiarticular observations belong to and arc 
represeiitedly by each of his general ideas, ttc has perfect 
acquaintance with both sides of liis experience, and accordingly 
he treats evety’thiiig tliat comes in his way from a right 
standpoint. This might he called tlie natural method of 
education. 

0>ntrarily, the artijicial method is to liear wliai other people 
say, to learn and to read, and so to get your head crammed 
full of general ideas before v’ou have any sort of extended 
acquaintance with the world as it is, and as you may see it 
for yourself. You will be told tliai the particular observations 
which go to make these general ideas will come to you later 
on in the course of experiencej but until that time arrives you 
apply your general ideas wrongly, you judge men and things 
from a wioiig standpoint, you see them in a wrong liglit, and 
treat tUem in a wrong way. So it is that education j^erverts 
the mind. 

Ibis e.\plains wby it so fmiueiitk liapiieiis tliai, after a 
long conm* of learning and reading, ive enter iqjoii the wwld 
ill our youth, pjirtly with an artless ignorance of things, partly 
with wrong notions aljout them; so that our demeanoiu- 
savoul's at one iiiinueiit of a nervous anxiety, at aiiotlier of 
a mistaken confidence. The reastup of tliis is simply that our 
head is full of general ideas which we are now tryim^ to turn 
to some use, Imt wliieli we haidly ever apply riglnly. This 
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^ the re suit of acting in direct opposition to the natural 
development of the tniud by obiaining general ideas first, and 
particular observations last: it is putting the cart before the 
horse. Instead of developing the cliUd^s own faculties of 
discernnient, and teaching It to jiidgo and think for itself, 
the teacher uses all his energies to stuff its head full of the 
ready-made though is of other j>eople. llie mistaken views of 
life, whicli spring from a false ap])lication of general ideas, 
have afterivards to be corrected by long real's of experience; , 
and it is seldom that they are wliolly corrected^ This is why 
so few men of learning are |K>ssessed of common sense, such 
as is often to be met with in people who have had no jiLstrLiciion 
at alL 

To acquiFe a k/iowicdge o/ the world might be defined as 
the aim of all education^ and it follows from what 1 have said 
that special stress should be laid upoii beginning to acquire 
this knowledge ai ihe right erid^ As 1 have sho^vn, this means^ 

111 the main, that the particular observation of a thing shall 
pi'ecede the general idea of it;, furtlier, that narrow and cir- 
ctmiscribed ideas shall come before ideai^ of a wide range. It 
means, therefore, that the Avliole system of etlucation shall 
follow in the that must have been taken by the ideas 
themselves in the coiu'se of their formation. But whenever 
any of these steps are skip]^d or left out the instruction is 
<Iefeciive, and the ideas obtained are false; and finally a dis- 
lortetl view' of the world arises, peculiar to tlie individual 
himself-—a view' such as almost everyone entertains for some 
time, and most men for as long as they live. No one can look 
into his ow^n niiiul without seeing that it wa.s only after 
reaching a veiy mature age, and in some cases livhen he least 
expected it, that he came to a right understanding or a clear 
view of many iiiattei's in his life that, after all, were not very 
difTicnlt or complicated. Up till then they ^vere jx>ints in his 
knowledge of llie world wliich were still oliscurc, due to his 
having skipped some particular lesson in those early days of 
his education, wlmtever it may have been like—whether 
artificial and conventional, or of that natural kind which is 
based upon individual experience. 

It follows that an attempt should be made to find out the 
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stric^y natural course of knowledge, so that education may 
proceed methodically by keeping to itj and that children tnay 
become acquainted ^vith tlio \va5''s of the ATorld without getting 
wrong ideas into their headS| which very often cannot he got 
out again^ If this plan were adopted, special care would have 
to be taken to prevent children from lining words without 
clearly understanding their meaning and application, llie fatal 
tendency to be satisfied wiili words instead of trying to iinder- 
^ stand tilings—to learn phrases by heart, so that they may 
prove a refuge in time of need, exists, as a rule, even in 
children^ and the tendency lasts on into manhood, making the 
knowledge of many learned persons to consist in mere verbiage p 

However, tl:ie main endeavour must always be to let par¬ 
ticular observations precede general ideas, and not vice versa, 
as is usually and unfortunately the case^ as thox^gh a child 
should come feet foremost into the world, or a verse be begun 
by writing down the rhyme! "^The ordinary method is to 
imprint ideas and opinions^ in the strict sense of the word, 
prejudices^ on the mind of the child, before it has had any 
but a very few' piirticular observations. It is thus that he after¬ 
wards comes to view the world and gather experience tlirough 
the medium of those ready-made ideas, railier than to let his 
ideas be formed for him out of his owui experience of life, as 
they ought to be. 

A man sees a great many tiling wdien ho looks at the svorld 
for himself, and he sees them from many sides^ but this 
method of learning is not nearly so short or so quick as the 
method which employs abstract idea^ and makes hasiy 
generalizations about ovetything. Experience, therefore, will 
be a long time in correcting preconceived ideas, or perhaps 
never bring its task to an end^ for, wherever a man finds that 
the aspect of things seems to contradict the general ideas he 
has formed, he will begin by rejecting the evidence it offers 
as partial and one-sided^ nay, he will shut his eyes to it alto 
gether and deny that it stands in any contradiction at all with 
his preconceived notions, in order that he may thus preserve 
them uninjured. So it is that many a man carries about a 
burden of wrong notions all ]m life long—crotchets, whims, 
fancies, prejudices, which at last become fixed ideas. The fact 
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is tliat lie has never tried to form \\h fundanieiital ideac for 
himself out of his own experience of life^ his own way of 
looking at tlie worlds because he Ivas taken over hU ideas ready- 
made from other people} and this it is that makes him—as it 
makes how many others! — so shallow and superfidah 

Instead of that method of uistruction care should be taken 
to educate children on the natural lines. No idea should ever 
be established in a child^s mi ml othemlse tliati by what the 
child can see for itself, or at any rale it should be verified by * 
the same meansi and the result of thb would be that the 
child’s ideas^ if few, woidd be well-grounded and accurate. It 
woidd learn how to measure things hy its own standard rather 
tliaii by another’s} and so it woidd escape a thouScind strange 
fancies and prejudiccSi and not need to have them eradicated 
by the lessons it will subsequently be taught in the school of 
life. The child \vould, in this way, have its mind once for all 
liabituated to clear views and thorough-going knowledge: it 
w^ould use its own judgment and take an unbiased estimate 
of things, 

Audj iu generalj children should not foimi their tiotions of 
vvhat life k like from the copy before they have learned it 
fron) the original, to whatever aspect of it their attention 
may be directed. Instead^ thereforOj of hestening to place books, 
and books alone, in their hands, let them be made acquainted, 
step by step, with ihings —'Vvith the actual circumstances of 
human life. And above all let care be taken to bHug them to 
a dear and objective view of the world as it is, to educate 
them always to derive their ideas dimctly from real life, and 
to shape the^n in confomiity with it^—not to fctcli them from 
other sources, such as books, fairj' tales, or what people say, 
and then apply tlteni: ready-made to real life. Fur this will 
mean that their heads are full of wrong notions, and that 
litey will either see tilings hi a false liglit or tiy^ in vain to 
remrjdel the world to suit their vieivs, and so enter upon false 
l>aths5 and that, too, whether they are only constructing 
theories of life or engaged iu the actual business of it. It is 
incredible how^ much harm is done when the seeds of wTong 
notions are laid in the minds iu those early years, later on to 
bear a crop of prejudice} for tlie subsequent lessons whicli are 
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fram real life 111 the world have to be devoted inainly 
to their exl)rj>atioii. To uiiUarti the evil was the answer which, 
according to Diogenes Laertius,^ Antisthencs gave, when he 
was asked what brandJ of knowledge was most necessaryi and 
we can see what he meant. 

No child under I he age of fifteen should receive itistruclion 
in subjects ivhich may possibly be the veliicle of serious error, 
such as phiiosojiliy', religion, or any other branch of knowledge 
■ where it is necessary to take large views^ because wrong 
notions imbibed early can seldom be rooted out, and of all the 
intellectual facnltt^ iudgment is the last to arrive at maturity. 
The dhId should give its attention either to subjects w'here 
no error is possible at all, such as mathematics, or to those, 
ill which there is no jiarticular danger In making a mistake 
such languages, natural science, history, and so on. And in 
general, the brandies of knowledge whidi are to be studied 
at any pcriml of life should be such as the mind is equal to at 
that period and can jierfectly understand. Childhood and youth 
form the time for collecting materials, for getting a special 
and thorough knowledge of individual and particular things. 
In those years it is too early to form view's on a large scale; 
and ultimate explanations must be put off to a later date. The 
faculty of judgnieiit, which cannot come into play' without 
inature experience, should be left to itself; and care sliould 
be taken not to anticipate its action by inculcating prejudice, 
which will paralyse it for ever. 

On the other liand, the memory sliould be specially taxed 
ill youth, since it is then tliai it is strongest and most tenacious. 
But in choosing the things that should be cottirnilted to 
inetnory' the nimost care and forethought must be exercised; 
as lessons well learnt in youth are never forgpiien. This 
precious soil must therefore be cultivated so as to bear as much 
fruit as i>ossible. If you think how deeply i-ooted in your 
memory are those persons whom you knew in the first twelve 
years of your life, how indelible the impression made upon 
yon by the‘events of those years, liow clear your recollection 
of most of the things that happened to you then, most of what 
was told or taught you, it will seem a uatiu'al thing to take 
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I lie !>uscei>tibility and tiJikicity of tli^? mind at that a!> 

the ^uiidwork of education This may be clone by a strict 
observance of method^ and a systematic re^ilation of the 
impressions wliich the mind is to receive, 

Bnl the years of youth allotted to man are short, lhhI 
mciTiorj^ is^ in genera4 bound Avithin iiaiTow limits; still moix? 
so tlie memoiy of any one individuah Since this is tlie case, 
it is alhimportant to fill the memory with Avliat is essentiLil 
and material in any branch of knoAvledgej to the CKchisiori of j 
everj^thing else^ The decision as to what is essential ami 
material should rest witli the master-minds in eA-eiy dej>art- 
ment of thought;, their choice should be made after the 
most mature deliberation, ajid the outcome of it hxed and 
determined. Such a choice would have to pjoceed by sifting 
the things which it is necessary and ini]K>rtant for a jnan to 
know ill general, and then necessary and irn{>ortaiit for hiiti 
to knoAv in any j>articular business or calling. KnovA"ledge of 
the first kind would haA e to be classifiedt after an encyclop^lic 
fasiiion, in graduaterl courses, adapted to the degree of general 
culture which a man may be expected to have in the clrcum^ 
stances in which he is placed; beginning A’^ith a course liinitetl 
to the iieccssiiry requirements of primary educatioTi, and 
extending upwards to the subjects treated of in all tlic branches 
of philosophical thought. The regulation of ihe second kind 
of knoAvledge would he left to I hose who had shown genuine 
masteiy' in the several deparhneuts into which it is divided; 
and tlie wliole S 3 'stem would pinvide an elalwi'ate rule or canon 
for intellectual education, wliicli uould, of course, liave to be 
reviseil every ten years. Some such arrangement as this Avould 
employ the vouthful j>ower of ihe memoiT to Ijest advantage, 
arid supply excellent working material to the faculty of judg- 
inerit, wlieu it tnade its ap|iearancp later oil 

A man’s kiioAvledge may be said to be mature, In other 
vAonb, to liave readied the mosi complete state of jwrfi^tion 
to Avliich lie, as an individual is caj^Eible of bringing it, Avhen 
an exact corresj>ondence is established between the Avholc of 
his al>stracl ideas and the things he has actuall)" j>emeiA'ed for 
himself. This Aviil mean tliat each of his abstract ideas rests, 
dir^Tth' or irulireclJv, ujv>n ii basis of ob^ervatioiu Avhicli a lone 
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endows it with au) real value; and also that he is aide to place 
everj' observation he makes under the right abstiact idea 
wdiich belongs to It. Maturity is the work of experience 
alone; and therefore it requires time. The knowledge W'e 
derive from our own observation is usually distinct from 
that whicli we acquire through the nicdium of abstract 
ideasj the one coming to us in the natural way, the other 
by what people tell us, and the course of Instmction we 
, receive, whether it is good or bad. The result is iJiat in youth 
there is generally very' little agreement or correspondence 
beUveen our abetracE ideas, which are merely plirases Exed 
in the mind, and that real knowledge which we have obtained 
by our own observation. It is only later on that a gradual 
appitjacli takes place 1 jet ween these tw^o kinds of knowledge^ 
□oconapanied by a mutual correction of errors and knowledge 
is not mature until this coalition is accomplished. This maturity 
■ or perfection of knowledge is soinetliirfcg quite independent 
of anoiljer kind of perfection, w hich may bo of a high or a low 
# order—the perfection, I mean, to wliich a man may briiig his 
own ixidividual faculties; which is measured, not by any 
correspondence between tlie two kinds of knowledge, but by 
I he degree of intensity which each kind attains. 

p'or tlie practical man the most needful thing is to acquire 
an accurate and ]irofound knowledge of the imys qf i/ie world. 
hut this, though the most needful, is also the most wearisome 
of all studies, as a man may reach a great age wlthotit coming 
10 die end of his task| whereas, in the domain of the sciences, 
lio mastei^ tlie more important facts when he is suU youngs 
In acquiring lliat knowledge of the v%'orkl, it is w^hilo he is a 
novice, namely, in Ixjyhood and hi youth, that the first and 
hardest lessons are pul bofoi-e liim^ but it often happens that 
even in later years there is still a great deal to be learned. 

1 he study is difTicult eviough in itself; but the difficulty is 
doubled by covets^ which represent a state of things in life and 
the world such as, in fact, does not exists Youth is ci^edulous, 
- and aocepu'these views of life, which then become part and 
parcel of the mind; so that, instead of a merely negative con¬ 
dition of ignorance, you have positive error—a whole tissue 
of false notions to start with; and at a later date these actually 
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Spoil the schooling of experience, and put a wrong constrivitioi] 
on the lessons it teaches. If, before this, the youth had no light 
at all to guide him, he is now misled by a ’^vill-o'-the-wisp; 
still more often is this the case with a girh They have both 
had a false view of things foisted on to them by reading novels^ 
and expectations have been aroused which can never be 
fulfilled. This generally exercises a baneful influence on their 
whole life* In tliis rej^pect those whose youth has allowed them 
no time or opportunity for reading novels—those who work' 
Avith their hands and the like—are iti a ]iosition of decided 
advantage. There are a few novels to winch this reproach 
cannot be addressed—nay^ which have an effect the contrary 
of bad. First and foremost, to give on example, Gil BUis, and 
the other works of Le Sage (or rather their Spanish originals)^ 
further, The Ficar of fFe^keJleldf and, to some extant, Sir 
Walter Scott^s novels- Don Qidxolc may be regarded as a satirical 
exhibition of the error to which I am referring. 


ON WOMEN 


Schiller’s poem in Iwiiour of women, ff 'iirde tkr Fmtit’it, 
• is the I'esiilt of niticli caiefnl tlioiighi,. and it appeals to tlie 
reader by Us antithetic style and its use of contrast; but os an 
expression of the tme praise which should be accorded to theni, 
it is, I tliink, inferior to these few words of Jouy’s: fFi'lhout 
worneH the begtwting of our life would he hvlf^jessi t}\e middle 
devoid of pleasure i and the endf of consolalion. Tlie same thing 
is more feelingly expresse<l by Hyi'on in Sardauapalm: 

Tfie vefy'Jirst 

Of (mman life rnusi spring from woman's breast, 

I'&ur frst small words are faagttt jou from tier lips, 
Yourfrsi fears c/nmeh'd fy tier, atttiyour last sighs 
Too often tireathed out in a uvman's henriitg, 
tf hen men haise sbrunh front dte ignoble care 
Of waiching the last hour of him who led than, 

(Act L i^eiie 2,} 

lliese two passages indicate tiie rig]it staiidjwint for the 
appreciation of women. 

You need only look at the \>ay in which she is foinned to 
see that woman is not meant to undergo great labour, whether 
of the mind or of tlie Ixxly. Site pays the debt of life not by 
what she does but by wliat she suffers; by the pains of child¬ 
bearing and care for the cliiid, and by submission to her 
husband, to whom she should be a patient and clieering com- 
jMinion. The keenest sorrows and jojs are not for her, nor is 
she called uj)on to ilisplay a great deal of strengtli, The ctirrent 
of her life should be mom gemle, peaceftd and trivial tliun 
man’s, wit)lout lieing essentially happier or unhappier. 

Women‘are diieclly fitted for acting as the nui^es and 
leatliers of our early childhofid by the fact tliat they are ibem- 
selves childish, frivolous and sliori-sighted; in a wortl, they are 
big cliiJdren all their life long—na kind of intermediate stage 
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bel%vDeu the child and tlie fuJl-growii man, who U man iw the 
strict sense of the word. See how a girl ivill fondle a child for 
days tt^ther, dance with it and sing to Itj and then think 
what a man, with tlie best vvill in the world, could do If lie 
were put in her place. 

With young girls Nature seems to have had in view wliai, 
in the language of the drama, is called a enup de iheiitre. For 
a few years she dowers iliem with a wealth of beauty and is 
lavish in her gift of charm, at tlie expense of the rest of their » 
life, in order that during those years they may capture the 
taTitat.\ of some man to such a degree that he is hurried into 
undertaking the honourable care of ilietn, in some form or 
other, as long as they live—a step for wliiqh there would not 
uppar to be any sufficient warranty if reason only directed 
his thoughts. Accordingly Nature lias etpiippd women,, as she 
does all her creatures, with the weapns and implements 
requisite for the safeguarding of her existence, and for just 
as long as it is necessaiy for her to liave them. Here, as else* 
wliere, Nattire proceeds witli her usual economyj for just as 
the female ant, after fecundation, loses her wings, which are 
tlieti suprfluous, nay, actually a danger to tlie business of 
breeding} so, after giving birth to one or two children, a 
woman generally loses her beauty} probably, indeed, for 
similar reasons. 

And so we find that young girls, in their hearts, look upn 
domestic affairs or work of any kind as of secondary iinpor* 
tance, if not actually as a mere jest. The only business that 
really claims their earnest attention Is love, making con* 
quests, and everyiliing connected with this^ress, dancing, 
and so on. 

The nobler and more prfect a thing is, the later and slower 
It is in arriving at maturity. A man reaches the maturity of 
his reasoning powers and mental faculties hardly before the 
age of twenty-eight} a woman, at eighteen. And then, too, 
in the case of woman, it is only reason of a sort—very niggard 
in its dimensions. That is why women remain children their 
whole life long} never seeing anjT:hing but what is quite close 
to them, cleaving to the pi'esent moment, taking apparance 
for reality, and preferring trifles to matters of the first Impi^ 
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laiir^. Fov U U by virtue of bis reasoning faculty that man 
does not live Lii the present only, like the brute, but looks 
about him and considers the post and the futurei and this is 
the origin of prudence, as well as of that care and anxiety 
which so many people exhibit. Both tlio advantages and the 
disadvantages which this involves, are shared in by the woman 
to a smaller extent because of her weaker power of reasoning. 
Slie may, in fact, he described as Intellectually shortsighted, 

. because, ivhile she has au intuitive understanding of what lies 
cpiite close to her, her field of vision is narrow and does not 
reach to what is remote: so that things which are absent or 
past or to come have Jiinch less effect upon women than upon 
men. I’liis is the reason why women are more often inclined 
to be exti'Eivagant, and sometimes carry their inclination to 
a lengih tliat borders upon madness. In their liearts women 
tliink that it is men’s business to earn money and theirs to 
spend it—^if possible during their husband’s life, but, at 
any rate, after bis death. I'lie very fact that their husband 
hands them over his earnings for purposes of housekeeping 
sti'engthens them in this belief. 

However many disadvantages all this may involve, there 
is at least this to be said in its favour: that the woman lives 
more in the present than the man, and that, if the present 
is at all tolerable, she eiiioys it more eagejly. This is the source 
of lliai cheerfulness ivliich is peculiar to woman, biting her 
to amuse man in his hours of recreation, and, in case of need, 
to console him when he is borne down by the w-eight of his 
cares. 

It is by no means a bad plan to consult women in matters 
of difficulty, as tbe Germans used to do in ancient timesj for 
their way of looking at things b cpiite different from ours, 
cliiefly in the fact that they like to take the shortest way to 
their goal, and, in general, manage to fix their eyes upon what 
lies before tliem^ while we, as a rule, see far lieyond it, just 
because it is in fiont of our noses. In coses like this, we need 
to be brought back to the right standpoint, so as to recover 
the near and simple view'. 

Tlien, again, women are decidedly more sober in their judg¬ 
ment than we are, so that they liu not see more in things thou 
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is reallv tliere; wliilstj if our passions ai’e aroused, apt 

to see things in an exa^erated way, or invagine vvliat does 
not exist. 

The weakness of their I'easouing faculty also expiaiivs ivhy 
it is that women show more sympathy for the unfortunate 
than nieii do, and so treat them with more kindness and 
interest^ and why it is that, on the contrary, they are inferior 
to men in point of justice, and less honourable and con¬ 
scientious. For it is just because their reasoning power is weak ’ 
that present cii-cunistances have such a hold over them, arid 
those concrete tilings which lie directly before their eyes 
exercise a pow'^er which Is seldom counteracted to any 
uxtetii by abstract principles of thought, by fixed rules of 
conduct, firm resolntions, or, In general, by consideration for 
llie past and the future, or regard for what is absent and 
remote. Accordingly, tltey ].x>ssess the first and main elements 
that go to Diake a virtuous character, but they are deficient 
in those secondary qualities which are often a necessarv 
instrument in the formation of it.’^ 

Hence it will be found iliat the fiiudamentol fault of the 
female character is that it has no sense oj"justice. This is mainly 
due to the fact, already mentioned, that women are defective 
in the powers of reasoning and deliberation; but it is also 
traceable to the fX>sition which Nature has assigned to them 
as the weaker sex. They arc dependent, not upon strength, 
but ujxni craft; and hence their instinctive capacity for cun- 
ning, and tlieir iueradicahle tendency to say what is not true. 
For as lions are piovided with claws and teeth, and elephants 
and boars with tusks, bulls with horns, and the cuttle fish with 
its cloud of inky fluid, so Nature has equipped woman, for 
her defence ancj protection, with the arts of dissinudaiion; and 
all the power which Nature has conferred upon man in the 
shape of physical strength and reasoti has been bestowed upon 
women in this form. Hetice dissimulation is innate in woman, 
and almost as much a quality of the stupid as of the clever. 

It is as natural for them to make use of it on every occasion 

^ In tJvis respect tliey may Le cajiipEiuid to on anttiial orgajiuui wfiich 
wtintaiiu a liver biU no gall-blanlilcr. Merc let me refer to wiiut T havi- 

?niil (n iny troatii^e on 7*}if Faumiijlhn i>J~ MoraU^ § 
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as iuii) iui* iliosv animals to employ their means of defence 
A%hen they ore attacked^ they liave a feeling tliat in doing so 
thev ore only 'vvithin their rights, lliereforc a woman who 
is jierfectly truthful and iioL given to dissimulation is perhaps 
an impossibility, and for this veiy reason they are so quick 
at seeing through dissimulation in others that it is not a wise 
tiling to atteinpt it with them. But this fundamental defect 
which I have stutei), with all that it entails, gives rise to 
• lulsity, faithlessness, treacheiy, ingraiilude, and so on. Perjury 
in a court of justice is nioi'e often committed by women than 
by men. It may, Indeed, be generally questioned w liether 
women ought to be sworn at all. P'lom time to time one lit ids 
reiieated cases cveiywhere of ladies, who want for nothing, 
taking things fitnn shopcouliters when no one is looking and 
making off with them. 

Nature has appointed that tlie piopagation of the species 
shall be the business of men who are young, slioiig and hand¬ 
some; so that the mce may not degenerate. Tliis is the firm 
will and purjiuse of Nature in regard to the species, and it finds 
its expression in tlie passions of women. There is no law that 
is older or more powerfid tlian tins. Woe, then, to the man 
who sets up claims and interests tliat will conflict with it; 
whatever he may sa^' and do, they will be iinnien:ifully 
crushed at the first serious enooutitcr. For the innate rule that 
governs women’s conduct, though it is secret and unformu¬ 
lated, nay, unconscious in its ^vorking, is this: fVe are justijled 
in deceiving those ivho Oiink they have aajuired rights over the 
species by paying little attention to Ote individual^ that ti, to us. 
The con^itution and, ther^orct the welfare of the species have 
been placed in our hands and committed to our care, through 
the control ice obtain over the next generation, which proceeds 
ft Qtn ffs; let us discharge our duties conxientiously. But w'omen 
have no abstract kiiostledge of this luadiug principle; they arc 
conscious of it only as a concrete fact; and tliey have no other 
method of giving expression to it than the way in w hich they 
act when the oppurtunity arrives. And then their conscience 
docs not trouble them so nuicli as we fancy; for in the darkest 
recesses of their heart they ai'e awtire that, in committing 
a breach of their diit)' towai'ds the individual, they have all 
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tilt btiLier tiiiliUtd tlitir duly toutii’dii ihe specit5, whi^li is 

infinitely great^r.^ 

Anti 511 ICO women exist in the main solely for the propa¬ 
gation of the speciesj. and aie not destined for any tiling elsc^ 
they Uvej as a mle, more for tlie species than for the individual, 
and in their hearts take the afTali^ of the sj>ecies more seriously 
than those of the individuaL lliis gives their whole life and 
being a certain levity;, the general bent of iheir character is 
in a diiection furidanientally dilTerent fioin that of man; and ' 
it is this which produces that discord in married life ^vhich k 
so fi‘e£|uent, and alniosL the normal state, 

'fhe natural feeling between men is mere iudifi’erence, but 
l>ttween v%onieii ii is actual eiirulty, Tlie i-eason of tlib is that 
traile-jealousy— (jidiufti Jigulmum —which, in I he case of men, 
does not go beyond the coiifiiics of their ow n prticular puisuit 
but with women embraces the whole sexi since they liave only 
one kind of business. Lveii when they meet in the street 
women look at one another like tinelplis and GI libel lines* And 
it is a patent fact that when two women make fn^t acquain¬ 
tance with each other they behave with more constraint and 
dissimulation than t^vo nieil would sbow^ in a like casej and 
hence it k that an exchange of coinpliiiienbi between two 
women Is a nuicli more ridicvilous pinceeding than between 
two inen^ Further, wliilst a man willj as a general rule, alwa}^ 
preserve a certain amoiint of consideration and huinauity in 
speaking lo othei"S, even to those who are in a \evy inferior 
position, it is intolerable lo see how pmudly and disdainfully 
a fine lady w'ill generally behave towards one who is in a lower 
social rank (I do not mean a woman who is in her service), 
whenever she sjieaks to her. Vhe I'eason of this may be that, 
^vjtli woineii, differences of rank are iimch tnore precarious 
than with ns; because, while a liundred considerations cai'iy 
w eight in our case, in theii-s tlieiT is only one, namely, with 
winch man the}' have found favour; as also that they stand 
in much nearer relations with one another than men do, in 
consequence of the one-sided natui'e of their calling. This makes 
tketn endeavour to lay stress upon difierences of rank. 

“ A tiioirv detail*^ diicoisiiciii of the matter in quoilton may be found In 
uiy chitfr work^ trli uls f hk. Ih 41, 
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It* is only tlie man whose intellect is cloniled hy Iiis sexuaf 
impulses that could give the name of the fair sex to that 
undersized, narrow-shouldered, broad-hipped, and short-legged 
race; for the whole beauty of the se?t is bound up with this 
impulse. Instead of calling them beautiful, there would be 
more warrant for describing women as the unajsthetic sex. 
Neither for music, nor for poetry', nor for fine art, have they 
really and truly any sense or susceptibilityj it is a mere 
• mockery if they make a pretence of it in order to assist their 
endeavoui' to please. Hence, as a result of tills, they are 
Incapable of taking a purely objective interest in anything} and 
the reason of it seems to me to be as follows. A man tries 
to accj[uire dirtxt masteiy ov er things, either by understanding 
them or by forcing them to do his will. But a woman is always 
and evicrpvhere reduced to obtaining this mastery' indirectly, 
namely tlirough a manj and whatever direct inasteiy she may 
have is entirely conlined to him. And so it lies in woman’s 
nature to look upon everyThing only as a means for conquering 
man; and if she takes an interest in anything else it is simulated 
—a mere roundabout way of gaining her ends bv' coquetry 
and feigning what she does not feel. Hence ever) Rousseau 
declared: fyomen have, in ge/teral, no hve of any arti they 
have no proper hioivledge of any; aftd they have no genius.^ 

No one wlio sees at all below the surface can have failed to 
remark the same thing. You ueed only observe the kind of 
attention women bestow upon a concert, an opera, or a play 
—the childish simplicity, for example, with which they keep 
on chattering during the finest passages in the greatest master¬ 
pieces. If it is true that the Greeks excluded women fi-om 
their theatres, they were quite right in what they did; at any 
rate you w'ould Ijave been able to hear what was said upon 
the stage. In our day, besides, or in lieu of saying, Let a tinman 
keep silence in the church, it would be much to tlie point to say, 
Let a imman keep silence in the theatre, 'rbis might, perhaps, 
be pul up in big letters on the curtaiu. 

And you cannot expect anything else of women if you con¬ 
sider that the most distinguished intellects among the whole 
sex have never mauaged to luoduce a single achievement in 
* Lettr* ft il'Aiftmthpii. xn. 
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lilt fiue arts that is really great, geuuiiie, and origiaal; or 
given to the world any work of permanent value in any 
sphere. Thb b most strikingly shown in regard to painting, 
where mastery of technique is at least as much within their 
power as within ours—and hence they are diligent in cul¬ 
tivating it| but still, they have not a single great painting to 
l)oa.st of, just because they are deficient in that objectivity of 
mind which is so directly indispensable in painting. They 
never get beyond a subjective point of view, ft is quite in , 
keeping with this that ordinary women have no real sus- 
ceptifaility for art at allj for Nature proceeds in strict sequence 
—nonfacit saltitm. And Huarte^ in his Ezamen de ingcnios 
para las scienzias —a book which has lieen famous for three 
hundred veers—denies women the possession of all the higher 
faculties. The case is not altered by particular and partial 
exceptions? taken as a whole, women are, and remain, 
thorough-going piulistines, a nd quite incurable- Hence, with 
that absurd arrangement which allows them to share the rank 
and title of their husbands, they are a constant stimulus to 
his ignoble ambitions. And, further, it b just because they are 
Philistines that modern society, where they take the lead and 
set the tone, is in such a bad way. Napoleon’s saying—^that 
women have no rank —should be adopted as the right stand¬ 
point in determining their position in society? and as regards 
their other qualities Chamfort^ makes the very true remark: 
They are made to trade with our own weaknesses and ourybllieSf 
but not with our reason. The sympathies that exist between them 
and men are skin-deep only^ and do not touch the mind or the 
feelings or the character. They form the jejujf sequior —^the 
second sex, inferior in every respect to the first; their iiitir- 
mities should be treated wltli consideration? but to show them 
great reverence is extremely ridiculous, and lowers us in their 
eyes. When Natiu-c made two divisions of the human race, 
she did not draw the line exactly througlr the middle. These 

divisions are polar and opposed to each other, it b true? but 

* 

* Tra-Vrtff. —Juan lluarte (1520?-! 590) jimctLied as a phyudan 
at Moflrid. The work cited by Schopenhauer is widl known^ and has been 
trajidatcfi into many languaj^eSr 

® s —See and Matjikj, p. V2. Nop*, 
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ihe difference l>etvveeii llieiii k not quculirativo lUereJvj it U 
also quaiiiitatlve. 

This is just the view wlxich the ancients look of xvoinan, 
and the view which people in the East take nowj and iheir 
judgmeixt as to lier proper position is much more correct than 
ours, Aviili our old French notions of gallantly and our pre- 
Ijosterous system of reverence—that highest pi-odiict of 
Teutonico'Christiaii stupidity. Tliese notions have sei ved only 
^to make ivomen more arrogant and overhearing^ Mi that one 
is occasionally reminded of the holy apes in Benai'es, who in 
the consciousness of their sanctity and inviolable position think 
they can do exactly as they please. 

But in the ^^■est the woman, and especially the lady, finds 
herself in a false positioni for woman, rightly called by the 
ancients sexus sequior^ is by no means fit to be the object of 
our honour and veneration, or to liold her liead higher than 
man and be on equal terms with film. Tlie consequences of 
this false position are sufficiently obvious. Accordingly it would 
be a very desirable thing if this Number Two of the liumaii 
race were in Europe also relegated to lier natiii-al place, anil 
an end put to that lady-nuisance, whicli not only moves all 
Asia to laughter but would have been ridiculed by Greece and 
Rome os well. It is impossible to calculate the good effects 
which such a change would bring almut in our social, civil 
and political arrangements. There would be no iiecessily for 
the Salic law: it would be a siiperfluoijs truism. Jii Europe the 
lady, strictly siecailed, is a being wlio should not exist at all; 
she should be either a house-wife or a girl who hopes lo 
become one; and she should be brouglit nji, not to be arrogant, 
but to be thrifty and submissive. It is just because there are 
such people as ladies in Europe that the xvonieii of the lower 
classes, tliat is to say, the great majority of the se.v, are much 
more unhappy than tliey are in the East. And even Lord 
Byron says: J'lionght of die state of ivomen under the ancient 
Greeks—convenient enough. Present state, a remnam of the 
barbarism af the chirahic and the fendai ages—artificial and 
imrialufYiA. They ought to mind home — and be well fed and 
clothed^ hut not mixed in society. fVeli rducaled^ too, in religion 
—hut to read neither poetry nor politics—nothing but books of 
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puty and cookerj\ — draivin^ — darndfig — <dsfj lillU; 

gardemrig and ploughing now and ihat. I har€ men them 
mending the roads in Epirus with good success. IVbjr iiol^ as 
well as ha)-making and imiking? 

The laws of inamage prevailing in liojx>pe consider the 
uoiTian as the equivalent of the man—start* that is to savi 
from a wrong position. In our part of tlie ^vo^ld whore mono¬ 
gamy is the rule, to inoi-Q’^ means lo halve oiie^s rights and 
double one's duties. Now, when the laws gave women equah 
rights with man, they oiight to have also endowed her with 
a masculine intellect* But the fact is that, just in pioportion 
as the honours and privileges wliich tlie laws accord to women 
exceed the amount which Natiu'e gives^ tliere is a diminution 
in the number of uumen who really pai’ticipaie in these privi¬ 
leges i and ell the remainder are deprived of their natural rights 
by just so much as is given to the othei^ over and above their ^ ^ 
share. For the institution of motiogainy, and the laws of mar- 
riEige which it entails, bestow upon the woman an unnatural 
])osition of privilege, by considering her tliroughout as the full * 
equivalent of the man, ^vliich is by no means the case? and 
seeing this men v% ho are shrewd and prudent very often scruple 
to make so gix^at a sacrifice and to acquiesce in so unfair an 
arrangement. 

Conseciuently, whilst among polygamous nations every 
W 0111 UII is provided for, where monogamy prevails the inuiiber 
of married women is limited? and thei'e remains over a large 
nuuiher of women without stay or supix>rt, wlio, in the upper 
classes, vegetate as useless old maids, and in the lower succumb 
to hard work for which they not suited ^ or else become 
fitles dc joicj whose life is as destitute of joy as it is of honour. 

But under the circumstances they become a necessity? and 
I heir position is openly rt:*cognised as serving the special end 
of \sai'ding off temptation from those wonien favmued by fate* 
who ha\ e found, or may ho]>e to find, husbands. In Ixnidon 
alone there are SO,000 prostitutes. %Vliat are tliey but the 
women, who, under tlie iristilution of monogamy, have come 
off worst? *rheirs is a dreadful fate: they are Inmtan sacrifioes 
offered up on the altar of monogamy* The ^vomen wlitKe 
wretched jjosilion is here described are the inevitable set-off 
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to tlie Eumpcau lady with her ar^gaiice and pretonsiniu 
Polygamy is therefore a real benefit to the feinale sex if it is 
taken as a whole. And, from another point of view, there is 
no true reason why a man whose wife suffers from chronic iU- 
iiess, or remains barren, or has gradually become too old for him, 
should not take a second. The motives which induce so many 
people to become converts to Mormonism^ apjiear to be just those 
which militate against the unnatural institution of monogamy. 
■ Moreover, the bestowal of unnatural rights upon women 
has imposed upon them unnatural duties, and nevertheless a 
breach of these duties makes them unhappy. Let me eyplain- 
A man may often think that his social or financial position tvlU 
suffer if he marries, unless he makes some brilliant alliance. 
His desire tvill then be to win a woman of his oivn choice under 
conditions otlier Uian tliose of marriage, such as vrill seeing 
her position and that of the children. However fair, reasonable, 
fit and pnper iliese conditions may he, if the woman consents 
by forgoing tliat undue anioiiiu of privilege whicli marriage 
alone can bestow, she to some extent loses her lion our, because 
marriage is the basis of civic society; and she will lead an 
mihappy life, since liitmaji nature is so constituted that we 
pay an atteiuiou to the opinion of other people which is out 
of all proportion to its value. On the other hand, if she does 
not consent, she runs tlie risk either of having to be given in 
marriage to a man whom she does not like, or of being landed 
high and dry as an old maid; for tlie period diu-ing which she 
has a chance of being settled for life is very short. .\nd in view' 
of this aspect of the institution of monogamy, TJioinasius’ pro¬ 
foundly learned treatise de Concubmaiu is well worth reading; 
for it show's that, amongst aU nations and in all ages, down to 
the Lutheran Reformation, concubinage was permitted; nay, 
that it was an institiition which was to a certain extent actually 
recognized by law, and attemled with no dishonour. It was 
only the Lutheran Reformation tiiat degraded it from this 
posiuon. It was seen to he a fui-ther justification for the mai- 
riage of the clergy; and tlieii, after that, the Uatholtc Church 
did not dare to remain belundiisiid in the matter. 

^ Tt anfliilist 's Notf .—Tlst Mormons Jkiivi: wiNitly gii-en up 
iiE5i:l recch c'ii Uie Aioeriiian franchise iei \\$ jt^ad. 
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There is no use arguing alioui j^olygs^iujj it must be taken 
as ds jacto existing every where, ajid the only queslion'is as 
to how it shall be regulated* Wliere are there ^ then, any real 
moiiogamisU? We all live, at any rate, for a time, and most 
of us, alway^T in plygamy. And so, since every in an needs 
niaiiy women, there is nothing fairer than to allow him, nay, 
to make it incumbent iipii him, to provide for many women. 
Tills will reduce woman to her true and natural position as 
a suboi’dinate being j and the l^dy —tliat monster of iLuropan ^ 
ciyili^alion and leutonico-Christian stupidity—will disappear 
from the world, leaving only womeriy but no more unfiappy 
women^ of whom Europe is now fulh 

In India no woman is ever independent, but in accordance 
with the law of Manu,^ she stands under the control of her 
fatlier, her liusbanch her brother or her son. It is, to he sure, 
ii revolting thing tliat a widow should immolate herstdf tipn 
Iier husband^s funeral pyre, but it is also revolting that she * 
should spend her husband's money with lier pai amoims—the 
money for which lie toiled his whole life long, in the consoling ^ 
belief tliat he was providing for his children* Happy are those 
who liave kept the middle coulee —medimi lenuere beati. 

The first love of a motlier for her child is, with the lower 
animals as with men, of a purely instuiCtii^ character, and so 
it ceases when the chiicl is no longer in a physically helpless 
condition. After that, the first love should give way to one that 
is based on habit and reason^ but this often fails to make its 
apparance, especially where the mother did not love the 
father. The love of a father for his child is of a different order, 
and more likely to lastj because it has its foundation in the 
fact that iii the child he recognizes his o^-vn inner self; that 
is to say, his love for it is metaphysical Ln its origin* 

In almost all nations, whether of the ancient or the modern 
world, even amongst the Hottentots,^ propriy is inherited by 
the male descendants aloiie^ it is only in Europ that a depr- 
ture has taken place^ but not amongst the nobilityj however, 
ITiat the proprty wliich has cost men long years of toil and , 

1 Qi. V, V. 14S. 

• Leroy, Lrffrirs philoscphiqur.^ mr ft ia p^rfecHhtlk^ drt 

aniFnnuT, rtiTC qurtifuri sur p. 
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effort, anil be«*n t\on v^ith so niuch dHTiculty, should afier- 
wan^ coint* into the hands of women, who then, in their lack 
of reason, squander it in a short time, or other\>'ise fool it 
a war, is a grievance and a mong, as serious as it is common, 
whicli slionlrl be prevented hv limiting the right of women to 
inherit. In my opinion the host arrangement would be that 
hy which women, \> lietlier v^idows or da light el's, should never 
rereive anyilung lieyond the interest for life on projierty 
, seemed hy mortgage, and in no case the properly itself, or 
the capital, except wliere all male descendants fail. The people 
who make money are men, not women! and it follows from 
this that ivomen are neither justified in having unconditional 
possession of U, nor fit persons to be entrusted with its adminis¬ 
tration. When 'Wealth, in any tme souse of the word, that is 
to say, funds, houses or land, is to go to them as an inheritance, 
Ihey^h^mld never he allowed the free disposition of it. In their 
case a guardian should always lu; appointedi and hence they 
should never l>e given the free control of their own children, 
wherever il can be avoided, 'I’he vanity of women, even 
though it should not prove to be greater than that of men, 
has this much danger in it that it takes an entirely material 
dii-ectioii . Tliey are vain, I mean, of their personal beauty, and 
then of finely, show and magnificence, 'I'liat is just why they 
arc so much in their element in society. It is this, too, which 
makes them so inclined to be extravagant, all the more as their 
reasoning jiower is low. ,\ccordingIy we find an ancient writer 
describing woman as in general of an ejctravngant nature — 
TO itwwjW/( iTi Saffawjpoj' But ^vith men vanity often 

takes the dircclioii of non-mntevial advantages, such as 
intellect, learning, courage. 

In the Pofitici^ Aristotle explains the great disadvantage 
which accrued to tlie Spartans from tlie fact that they conceded 
too nmcli to their women, by giving them the right of inheri¬ 
tance and dower, and a great amount of independence; and 
he shows how much this contributed to Sparta’s fall. May it 
not lie the case in France that the itinueiice of women, which 
went on increasing steadily from the time of Louis XIII, was 
to blame for that gradual corruption of the Court and the 
1 Ortfimin ^rfirn, V, I li, ^ hln.. I, ch. *), 
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Ciovermueiit, wljich brought about the Revolution of I7bti>j 
of which all subsequent disturbances Itave been the fruit? 
However that may be, the false position which women occupy, 
demonstrated as it is, in the most glaring way, by the institu- 
lion of the lady., is a fundamental defect in our social scheme, 
and this defect, proceeding from tlie very heart of it, must 
spread its baneful influence in all directions. 

'I'liat woman is by nature meant to obey may be seen by 
the fact tliat eveiy woman w'ho is placed in the unnatural ^ 
position of complete independence, immediately attaches her¬ 
self to some man, by whom she allows herself to be guided and 
ruled. It is because she needs a lord and master. If she is young, 
it will be a lover^ if she is old, a priest. 


ON NOISE 


Kant wroie a treatise on The Fitai Powers. I should prefer 
lo write a dirge for them. The super-abundant display of 
vitality, which takes the form of knocking, hammering, and 
tumbling things about, has proved a daily torment to me all 
iny life loug. 'Ihere are people, it is true—^uay, a gi'eat many 
people—who smile at such tilings, }}ecaiise they are not sen¬ 
sitive to noise; but they are )ust the veiy people who are also 
not sensitive to argument, or tliought, or poetrv^, or art, in 
a word, to any kind of intellectual itiflueiice. The reason of it 
is that tlie tissue of llieir brains is of a very tough and coarse 
quality. On the Other hand, noise is a torture to intellectual 
people. In the biographies of almost all great ^vriters, or 
wherever else their personal utterances are recorded, 1 find 
complaints about it; in tlie case of Kant, for instance, Goethe, 
Lichtenberg, Jean Paul; and if it should happen that any writer 
has omitted to express liimself on the matter it is only for want 
of an opportunity. 

Tins nverslon to noise I slioiild explain as follows: If you cut 
up a large diamond into little bits, it v%'Ul entirely lose the 
value it had as a whole; and an army divided up into small 
bodies of soldiers loses all its strength. So a great intellect sinks 
to the level of an ordinary one as soon as it is interrupted and 
disturbed, its attention distracted and drawn off from the 
matter in hand; for its superiority depends u]X)n its power 
of concentration—of bringing all its strength to bear upon one 
theme, in the same way as a concave mirror coUects into one 
point all the rays of ligJit that strike upon it. Noisy inteirup- 
lion is a hihdrance to this concentration, TJiat is why distin¬ 
guished minds have always show ‘11 such an extreme dislike 

di-'^tujbaiicc ill 1 \ form, as something lliat breaks in upon 
nd distracts their thoughts. Above all have tliey been averse 
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to that violeut iiU^rruption that comes fixim noise. Oj-diiiai-)' 
people are not much pot out by anything of the sort. The most 
sensible and intelligent of all the nations in Europe lays down 
the rule, Never interrupt! as the eleventh commandment. 
Noise is the most impertineiU of all forms of interruption. It 
is not only au interrupt ion, but also a disruption of thought. 

Of course, where there is nothing to interrupt, noise will not 
be so particularlv painful. Occasionally it happens that some 
slight but constant noise continues to bother and distract me^ 
for a time before I become distinctly conscious of it. All I feel 
is a steady increase in the laboiu* of thinking'—just as though 
1 were trying to walk with a weight on my foot. At last I find 
out w'hat it is. 

Let me now, how'ever, pass from genus to species. The most 
inexcusable and disgraceful of all noises is the cracking of 
whips—a tiuly infernal thing when it is done in the^narrow 
resounding streets of a town. I denounce it as making a peaceful * 
life impossible j it puts an end to all (juiet thought. That this 
cracking of w'hips should be allowed at all seems to me to show ^ 
in the clearest way how senseless and thoughtless is the nature 
of mankind. No one with anything like an idea in liis head 
can avoid a feeling of actual pain at this svidden, sharp crack, 
which paralyses the brain, rends the thread of reflection, and 
murders thought. Every lime this noise is made it must 
distiu'b a hundred people wlio are applying their minds to 
business of some sort, no matter how trivial it may bej while 
on the tliinker its effect is woeful and disastrous, cutting his 
thoughts asunder, much as the executioner’s axe severs tlie 
head from the body. No sound, be it ever so shrill, cuts so 
sharply into the brain as this cursed cracking of whipSj, you 
feel the sting of the lash right inside your liead^ and it affects 
the brain iti the same way as touch affects a sensitive plant, 
and for the same length of time. 

With all due respect for the most holy doctrine of utility, 
t really cannot see why a fellow who is taking away a waggon¬ 
load of gravel or dung shovild thereby obtain the right to kill . 
in the bud the thoughts which may happen to be springing 
up in ten thotisand heads—the number he will disturb one 
after nnother in half an hour’s drive through the town'. 
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tlainnienng, the barking of dogs, and the cit ing of children 
ate hT>mble sounds; but your only genuine assassin of thought 
is the crack of a whip; it exists for t)ie thought of destroying 
even' pleasant moment of quiet thought that anyone may 
now and tlien enjoy. If the driver had no other svay of urging 
on his horse than by making this m<^t abominable of all 
noises, it would l)e excusable; but quite the contrary is the 
rase, 'I’his cursed rvackiiig of whips is not only imneeessaiy 
but even useless. Its aim is to produce an elfect upon the 
intelligence of the horse; but through the constant abuse of 
it the ammal becomes habituated to the sound, which falls 
upon blunted feelings and produces no effect at all. The horse 
does not go any the faster for it. You have a remarkable 
example of this in the ceaseless cracking of his whip on the 
part of a cal>-driver, while he is proceeding at a slow pace on 
the lootf-oiit for a fare. If he were to give his horse the slightest 
touch with the whip, it would have mvich more effect. 
Supposing, howev er, that it ivere absolvitely necessary to crack 
^ the whip in order to keep the horse constantly in mind of Us 
presence, it would be enough to make the hundredth part of 
the noise. For it is a well-known fact that, in regard to sight 
and hearing, animals are sensitive to even the faintest indi¬ 
cations: thev are alive to things that we can scarcely perceive, 
'Ihe most sur^irising instances of this are furnished by trained 
tlogs and canary-birds. 

It is obvious, therefore, that here we have to do with an 
act of pure wantonness; nay, with an impudent defiance 
offered to those members of the community who work with 
their heads by those who work with their hands. That such 
infamy should be tolerated in a town is a piece of barbarity 
and iniquity, all the more as it covild easily be remedied by 
a police-notice to the effect that eveiy lash shall iiave a knot 
at the end of it. There can be no harm in drawing the attention 
of the mob to the fact that the classes above them work with 
their heads, for any kind of 1 lead work is mortal anguish to the 
, man in the street. A fellow who rides through the narrmv 
alleys of a populous town with unemploj'ed post-horses or cart¬ 
horses, and keeps on cracking a whip several yards long with 
all his might, deserves there and then to stand down and 
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I'L'CcIvu live ]'€‘iilly gyoti blows witli fl slick. All tbe 
thropists ill the world, and all the legislators, nteeting to 
advocate and decree the total abolition of corporal punishment, 
will never persuade me to the cotiirarj'! Xliere is something 
even moi'e disgraceful than wUai 1 have just mentioned. Often 
enough you may see a carter walking along the street, quite 
alone, without miy horses, and still cracking away incessantly; 
so accustomed has the wretch become to it in consequence ol 
the unwarrantable toleration of this practice. A mans bodj* 
and the needs of his body are now everywhere treated witJi 
a tender indulgence. Is the thinking mind, then, to be the 
only thing that is never to obtain the slightest nieasure of 
consideration or protection, to say nothing of respect? Caiters, 
jxirters, messengers—these are the beasts of burden amongst 
mankind; by all means let them l>e Heated )ustly_, fairly, 
iinlulgently, and with foretliouglit; but they must not be^ 
permitted to stand in the way of tiie higher endeavours of 
humanity by wantonly making a noise. How many great and 
splendid liioughts, I should like to know, have been lost to 
the world by the ci-ack of a whip? If I had the upper hand, 

I should soon produce in llie heads of these people an indis¬ 
soluble association of ideas between cracking a whip and 
geitiiig a ’kvliipphig^ 

Ltft in> hope that the more intelligent and refined atnoiig 
ihe nations will make a beginning in this mat ter ^ and then 
ihijt tlie Germans may take example by it and folloAv &uit.* 
Meanwhile, I may ^luote what Thomas Hood of iheni:“ 
/' W' ii musiccil nation^ thtry ar€ the 7 nost noisy I evey u-tih. 

1 hat they are so is due to tiie fact, not that they are more 
fond of making a noUe tlian otlier people—they would deny 
it if you asked them—but that their senses are obtuse; 
coitseqneiitly, w lion they hear a noise, it does nut affect them 
much. It does not disturb them in reading or thinking] simph 
bwiause they do not Utlnk: they only smoktj which is theii 
substitute for thought. I he general loleratioii of nriitecessary^ 

1 Acajrding ioa nolkt issuttl by ihc Society for thv Prouxtion of .AnluiaU 
in Manich^ the superflaoui ^%hippiriig and tJiL^ criitkin^ of vxL-re. iii 

Dk>coiTib«T 1B5H, positively forlnddi-n in ^nTOITllM:-r^^ 

■ In Vp the hhiiie. 
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nois^—the slaumiitig of dooi^, for instance, a very unmannerly 
and ill-bred thing—is direct evidence tliat the prevailing habit 
of mind is dullness and lack of thought. In Germany it seems 
as though care were taken that no one should ever think for 
mere noise-—^to mention one form of it, the way in which 
drumming goes on for no purpose at all. 

Finally, as regards the literature of the subject treated of 
in this chapter, I have only one work to recommend, but it 
• is a good one. I refer to a poetical epistle in terzo rimo by 
the famous painter Bronzino, entitled De’ Romori: d Messer 
Luca Martim. It gives a detailed description of the torture 
to which people are put by the various noises of a small Italian 
town. Written in a iragi-comic style it is very amusing. The 
epistle may be found in Opere burksche del Berm, AretinQ ed 
aitri, Vpl. II, p. 258; apparently published in Utrecht in 177 L 
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In a field of ripeniog corn I came to a place which had beoti^ 
trampled dovni by some ruthless footj aud as 1 glanced 
amongst the countless stalks, every one of them alike, standing 
there so erect and bearing the full weight of the ear, I saw 
a multitude of different {lowers^ I'ed and blue and violet. How 
pretty they looked as they grew there so naturally with theii 
little foliagel But, thought I, they are quite nselessi they bear 
no fruit j they are mere weeds, suffered to remain only because 
tliei’e is no getting rid of ihenn And yet, but for these flowers, • 
there tvould he nothing to charm the eye in that wildern^ 
of stalks. Tliey hj'O emblematic of poetry and art, which, in ^ 
civic life—so severe, hut still useful and not without its fruit 
play the same port as flowers iti the corn. 

Tliere are some really beautiful landscapes in tlie worldt 
but tlie human figures in them are poor, and you had not 
better look at them. 


The fly ought to be used as the symbol of impertinence and 
audaQty^ for whilst all other animals shun man more tVian 
anything else, and run aw'ay even before he comes near them, 
the fly lights upon his very' nose^ 


Two Chinamen travelling in Eumj.>e went to the tlicatre ^ 
for the fii^t time. One of them did nothing but study the 
machinery, and he succeeded in liiiding out liow it 
worked. The other tried to get at the meaning of the piece 
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in spite of liis ignorance of the language. Hei-e you have the 
Astronomer and the Philosopher. 

. « ■ 4 ■- 

Wisdoin which is only theoretical and never put into 
practice is like a double rose: its colour and its perfume are 
delightful, hut it withers away and leaves no seed. 

No rose withovit a thoi n. Yes, but many n thorn without 
a rose. 


A wide-spreading apple-tree stood in full bloom, and behind 
it a straight Hr raised its dark and ta^ierlng head. Look at tho 
thtMsands of gay blossoms which cover me everywhere^ said the 
apple-tree: what have you to show in comparison!* Dark-green 
needles!JThat is true, replied the Hr, but when winter comes,you 
will be bared of your glory ^ and / shall be as I am now. 


Once, as ( was botanizing under an oak, I found amongst 
o number of other plants of similar height one that was dark 
in colour, with tightly dosed leaves and a stalk that ^vas very 
straight and stiff. When I touched it, it said to me in firm 
tones; Lei me alone; I am not for your collection^ like these 
plants to which Nature has given only a single year <f life. 
I am a little oak. 

So it is with a man whose influence is to last for hundreds 
of years. As a child, as a youth, often even as a full-grown 
man, nay, his w'hole life long, he goes about among his fellow-s, 
looking like them and seemingly as unimportant. But let him 
alone; he will not die. Time will come and bring those who 
know' how to value him. 


The man who goes up In a balloon does not feel as though 
he were ascending!; he only sees the earth sinking deeper and 
deeper under him. 

This is a myslerj which only those will understand who 
fwl the tnith of It. 
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Yolvr estimation of a tiiau’s size will be affected the 
distance at ^vhich you stand from Jiim, but in two entirely 
opposite ways according as it is his physical or his mental 
stature that you are considering, The one will seem smaller, 
the farther off you move: the other, greater. 

Nntnrt^ covej^ all her works with a varnish of beauty^ liko 
the tender bloom that is breathed^ as it wei'e, on the surface 
of a peach or a plum. Painters and poets lay themselves out 
to take olf this varnish, to store it up, and give it us to be 
enjoyed at our leisure. We drink deep of this beauty long 
before we enter upon life itself 5 and when aftenvards we oome 
to see the works of Nature for ourselves, the varnish is gotie? 
the artists have used it up and W't have enjoyed it in advance. 
Thus it is that the world so often appears harsh and devoid^ 
of charm, nay, actually repulsive^ It were belter to leave us 
to discover the varnish for ourselves. This would mean that 
we should not enjoy it all at once and in large quantities; >ve 
should have no finished pictures, no perfect poems; but we 
should look at all thitigs in that genial and pleasing light in 
which even now a child of Nature sometimes sees them — some 
One who has not anticipated his sE^thetic pleasures by the help 
of artj or taken the charms of life too early* 


The Cathedral in Mayence is so sliut in by the houses that 
are built round about it that there is no one spot from which 
you can see it as a whole. This is symbolic of everything great 
or beautiful in the world. It ought to exist for its own sake 
alone, but before very long it is misused to serve alien ends. 
People come from aU directions wanting to find In it supjxjrt 
and maintenance for themselves; they stand in ilie way and 
spoil its effect. To be sure, there is nothing surprising in this, 
for 111 a world of need and imiierfectiou every thing is seized 
upon which can be used to satisfy want. Nothing is exempt 
from this service, no, not even those very things wiiich arise 
only when need and want are for a moment lost sight of—the 
beautiful and the true, sought for their own sakes* 
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11^ is especially illustrated and corroboi’ated in the case 
of institutions—whether gieat or small, wealthy or poor, 
founded, no matter in what centuiy- or in what land, to 
maintain in advance human knowledge, and generally to 
afford help to those intellectual efforts which ennoble the 
race. Wherever these institutions may be, it is not long before 
people sneak up to them under the pretence of wishing to 
further those special ends, while they are really led on hy the 
«desire to secure the emoluments wliich have been left for their 
fuithersnce, and thus to satisfy certain coarse and brutal 
instincts of their own. Thus it is that we come to have so 
ntany charlatans in every branch of knowledge. The charlatan 
takes very different shapes according to circumstaiiccSf hut 
at bottom he is a man who cares nothing about knowledge 
for its own sake, and only strives to gain the semblance of it 
that he may use it for his own personal ends, which are always 
'"selfish and material. 


Eveiy hero is a Samson. The stiong man succutubs to tlie 
intrigues of the weak and the many ; and if in the end he loses 
all patience he crushes botli them and himi^lf. Or he is like 
Gulliver at Liliput, overwhelmed by an enornious number 
of little men. 


A mother gave her children ^Esop’s fahles lo read, in the 
hope of educating and improving their minds; hut they veiy 
soon brought the book back, and the eldest, wise beyond Ins 
years, delivered himself as follows; This is no book for us^ iCs 
much foo childish and i^upid. You can't make us heiieve that 
foxes aitd wUves ami ravem are able to taihi we've got Ifeyond 
stories of that kind! 

In these young hopefuls you have the enlightened 
Rationalists of the future. 


A tiumber of porcupines huddled together for warmth on 
a cold day in winter; but, as they began to prick one another 
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iivith their quills, they were obliged to disperse. However the 
cold drove them together again, when just the same thing 
happened. At last, after many turns of huddling and dispersing, 
they discovered tliat they svould be best off by remaining at 
a little distance from one another. In the same way the need 
of society drives the human porcupines together, only to be 
mutually repelled by the many prickly and disagreeable 
qualities of their nature. The moderate Stance which they 
at last discover to be the only tolerable condition of intercourse 
is the code of politeness and fine manners^ and those who 
transgress it are roughly told—^in the English plirase —to keep 
their distance. By this arrangement the mutual need of warmth 
is only very moderately satisfied; but then people do not get 
pricked. man who has some heat in himself prefers to 
remain outside, w*here he will neither prick other pwple nor 
get pricked himself. 
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HUMAN NATURE 


TRUTitS of llie phy^^lcol order may jxsscs^ much external, 
'ignificance, hut internal significance they have none. The 
latter is the privilege of intellectual and moral truths, which 
are concerned mth the objectivalien of the will in its liighest 
stages, whereas physical truths are concerned with it in its 
lowest. 

For example, If we could establish the truth of what np till 
now is only a conjecture, namely, tlial it is the action of the 
sun which produces tliermo-electricity at the equaton that 
this produces terrestrial magnetismi ami that this magnetism, 
again, 1$ the c^use of the aurora horralis^ these would be 
truths externally of gi'eat, but internally of little, signilicaiice. 
On the other hand, examples of internal sigtiificaoce are 
furnished by all great and true philosophical systems: hy the 
catastrophe of every good tragedy; nay, even by the observa¬ 
tion of human conduct in the extreme manifestations of its 
morality and i mm ora lily, of its good and its evil character. For 
all these are expressions of that reality which lakes outward 
shape as the world, and which, in the highest stages of its 
object! vat ion, proclaims its innermost i lattice. 

To say that the world has only a physical and not a moral 
significance, is the greatest and most pernicious of all errors, 
the fundamental blunder, tlie real perversity of mind and 
temper; and, at bottom, it is doubtless the tendency winch 
faith personifies as Anti-Christ. Nevertheless, in spite of all 
religions—and they are systems which one and all maintain 
the opposite, and seek to establish it in their mythical wav— 
this fundamental error never becomes quite extinct, but raises 
its head from time to time afresh, until universal indignation 
compels it to hide itself once more. 

But however certain we may feel of the moral significance 
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of Ilfi? aud the \wM, to explain and illustrate it, ami to res<jlvf; 
the contradiction between this significance and the world as 
it is, form a task of great diflicultyf so great, indeed, as to make 
it possible that it lias remained for me to exhibit the true and 
only genuine and sound basis ol morality, eTCry'where and at 
all times effective, together with the results to which it leads. 
The actual faas of morality are too much on my side for me 
to fear that my theory can ever be replaced or upset by any 
,other. 

However, sti long as even my ethical system continues to be 
ignored by the professorinl world, it is Kant’s moral principle 
that prevails in the universities. Among its various forms the 
one which is most in favour at present is‘'the dignity of man.” 
I have already exposed the al^urdity of tliis doctrine in my 
treatise on the Fowidmori of Tlierefore 1 will only 

say here that it the question were asked, on what the alleged 
' dignity of man rest?, it would not be long before the answer 
was made, that it rests upon his morality. In other words, his 
, morality I’csts ujkui his dignity, and his dignity rests upon 
his morality. 

But apart from tins cinMilar argument, it seems to me that 
tlie idea of dignity can be applied only in an ironical sense to 
a being whose will is so sinful, whose intellect is so limited, 
whose body is so weak and perishable as man’s. Hovt shall 
a man be ptoud, when his conception is a crime, his birth 
a ]wnaUy, his life a labour, and death a necessityl 

Quid iuperhU homo ? cujus concepiio cuipa ^ 

Nasti lah&r vita^ rt-io-n? 

Therefore^ in opposition to the above-in entioiied tor in of the 
Kantian principle, 1 should be inclined to lay down tlie 
foUovving lule: When you come into contact with a man, no 
matter whom, do not attempt an objective appreciation of him 
according to his worth and dignity. Do not consider his bad 
will, or his narrow understanding and perverse ideas^ as the 
> former may easily lead you to Itate and tlie latter to despise 
iiini} but fix your attention only upon his sufferings, his needs, 
Ills anxieties, his iviins. Then you will always feel your kinsliip 

' s 8, 
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with )um; you wiU byuipathize initli hint^ and itistead of Ijatred 
or contempt, you will ejtperience the commiseration that alone 
is the peace to whidi tlie Gospel calls us. The way to keep 
down hatred and couiempt is certainly not to look for a nian’^s 
alleged “dignity,’' but, on the contrary, to regard him as an 
object of pit)". 

riie Buddhists, as the result of the more profomid views 
which they entertain on ethical and metaphysical subjects,^ 
start from the cardinal vices and not the cardinal virtues; since 
tlie Virtues make their appearance only as the contraries or 
negations of the vices- According to Schmidt’s History of the 
li^ern AJortgf^ians^ the cardinal vices in the Buddhist scheme 
are four: Lust, Indolence, Anger, and Avarice- But probably 
instead of Indolence, we should read Pride; for so it spuds in 
the Lettres t'difiantes et curieuscs^^ where Envy, or Hatred, is^ 
added as a fifth. I atn coulirmed in correcting tlie statement 
of the excellent Schmidt by the fact that my rendering agrees 
with the doctrine of the Sufis, w'lio are certainly under the 
influence ol the Brahmins and BuddhisU. I he Sufis also inaiii- 
lain that thei-e are four CBrclinal vices, and they airange them 
in very striking pairs, so that Lust appears in coiiiiectlon with 
Avarice, and Anger witli Pride. I’lie foui' cardinal virtues 
opposed to them would be Chastity and Generosity, together 
with Gentleness and Hntnifity. 

^Vhen we compare these profound ideas of morality, as they 
are entertained by oriental nations, with tlie celebrated car¬ 
dinal virtues of Plato, which have been recapitulated again 
and again—Justice, Valour, Temperance, and Wisdom—it is 
plain that the latter are not based on any clear, leading idea, 
but are chosen on gj'ounds that are superficial ami, in part, 
obviously false. Virtues must be iiualities of the will, but 
Wisdom is chiefly an ultvibute of the intellect, 
which Ciceit) translates Tempefantia, is a very iiniefinite and 
ambiguous word, and it admits, there!ore, of a variety of 
Bpplicaliuiis: it may mean discretion, or abstinence, or keeping 
a level heud- Courage is not a virtue at all; iillhough some¬ 
times it is a servant or iiistriuiieilt of virtue; hut il is just as 

^ Eiljtion of voL \I| p# S72. 
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ready lo b«aiiiie tlie servant of the greatest villainy. It is really 
a quality of temper ament. Even Geulinx (in the prelate to his 
lithics) cx»ndeniiied the Phitotiic virtues and put the following 
in their place; Diligence, Obedience, Justice, and Humility? 
which are obviously bad. The Chinese distinguish five cardinal 
virtues: SymitaUiy, Justice, Pjupricty, AVisdom, and Sincerity. 
The virtUM of Cliristianity are theological, not caidinal: Faith, 
Lovej and Hope. 

* Fundamental disposition towards others, assuming the 
character either of Envy or of Sympathy, is the point at which 
tlie moral virtues and vices of mankind first diverge. These 
two diametrically opposite qualities exist in everj’ mani for 
they spring from tlie inevitable comparison which he draws 
between his own lot and that of otliers. According as the result 
of this comparison affects his individual character, does the one 
or the other of these qualities become the source and principle 
of all his action. Envy builds tlie wall between T/iee and Me 
thicker and stronger? Sympathy makes it slight and trans- 
• parent? nay, sometimes it pulls dmvii the w'all altogether? and 
then the distinction between self and nol-self vanishes. 

\'alour, which has been mentioned as a virtue,-or rather the 
Courage on which it is based (for valour is only courage in 
war), deserves a closer examination. 'I'he ancients reckoned 
Courage among the virtues, and cowardice among the vices? 
but there is no corresponding Idea in the Chrisliat} scheme, 
which makes for charity and patience, and in its teaching 
forbids all enmity or even resistance. 'Die result is tliat with 
the modoriis Courage is no longer a virtue. Nevertheless it 
iivusi be admitted tliai cowardice does not seem to be \ery 
compatible witli any nobility of character—^if only for the 
reui^n that it betrays an overgreat apprehension about one’s 
own pcrsHoi- 

Covurage, however, may also be expltiined as a readiness to 
meet ills that threaten at the moment, in order to avoid greater 
ills that lie in the fuime? whereas cowardice does the oontrar} . 

’ But this readiness is of the same quality as patience, for patience 
consists in the clear consciousness that there aix: greater evils 
than those which are pi^ent, and tliat any violent attcinpl 
lo tlee from or guaitl against the ills ?ve have may bring the 
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Cithers xipoh ns* Courage^ tlien, svould be a kind i>f patience^ 
and $mce it is patience that enables us to practise forbearance 
and self-controlp Courage is, through die medium of patience* 
at least akin to virtue. 

But perbap Courage admits of being comidered from a 
Jiigber point of view. Tlie fear of death may in everj^ case 
lie traced to a deficiency in that nature] philosophy—natural 
and therefore resting on inei-e feeling—which gives a man 
the assurance that lie exists in everything outside him just as^ 
nuich as in his owri prson^ so that the deatii of his prson can 
do him little harm. But it is just this very assurance that would 
give a man heroic Courage| and therefore^ as the reader will 
recollect from my Ethics^ Courage comes from the same source 
as the virtues of Justice and Humanity* This is^ 1 admit* to 
take a veiy^ liigli view of the matter^ hut apart from it I cannot 
well explain why cowardice seems contemptible* and personal 
Courage a noble and sublime thing; for no lower pint of view ^ 
enables me to see why a finite individual who is everything 
to himself—nay* wlio is himself even the very fundamental ^ 
coTidition of the existence of the rest of the world—should not 
put liis own preservation above every other aim* ll theup 
an insufficient explanation of Courage to make it rest only 
on utilitj", to give it an empirical and not a transcendental 
character. It may have been for some such reason that Calderon 
once uttered a sceptical but remarkable opinion in regard to 
Couragej nay* actually denied Its reality 4 and put his denial 
into the mouth of a wise old minister* addressing his young 
sovereign* Although,” he observed, “ natural fear is operative 
in all alike, a man may he brave in not letting it be seen; and 
it is this that constitutes Courage”: 

Qjie natural iemor 

Kn tofios obra i^ioIm^ntCf 
.\ o Fitostnirle $rr 
J V-srfO h haCe rl tvilor.^ 

Ill regard to the difference which 1 have mentioned between 
the ancients and the moderns in their estimate of Courage as^ 
a Virtue, it must be remembered that by Virtue, t^irtus^ 
the ancients vtnderstood every excellence or quality that was 
' La Hija drl lb 2. 
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praiseworiliy in itself, it might be moral or inldleclud, or 
possibly only physical. But when Christianity demonstrated' 
that the fundamental tendency of life was moral, it was moral 
superiority alone tliat henceforth attached to the notion of 
Virtue. Meanwhile the earlier usage still siin ived in tlie elder 
Latinists, and also in Italian writers, as is proved by the well- 
known meaning of the word virtuoso, 'I’lic special attention 
of Students sliould be drawn to this wider range of the idea 
,of Virtue amongst the ancients, as otherwise it might easily be 
a source of secret perplexity, I may recommend tivo passages 
preserved for us by Stobscus, which will serve this piupose. 
One of them is apparently from the Pythagorean philo¬ 
sopher Metopos, in which the fitness of every bodily member 
is declared to be a virtue. J'he other pronounces that the virtue 
of a shoemaker is to make good shoes. This may also serve to 
explain'Svhy it is that in the ancient scheme of ethics virtues 
'and vices are mentioned which find no place in outs. 

As the place of Courage amongst the virtues is a matter of 
• doubt, so IS that of Avarice amongst the vices. It must not, 
however, be confounded with greed, which is the most imme¬ 
diate meaning of the Latin word avnr/tw. Let us then draw 
up and examine the arguments pro et contra in regard to 
.Avarice, and leave the final judgment to he formed by every 
man for Himself. 

On the one hand it is argued that it is not Avarice which 
is a vice, but extravagance, its opposite. F.xtravagance springs 
from a brutish limitation to the present moment, in conijiarisoti 
with which the future, existing as it does only in thought, is 
as nothing. It rests upon the illusion that sensual pleasures 
possess a positive or real value. Accordingly, future jieetl and 
miserj' is the price at which the sjiendthrift purchases pleasures 
that are empty, fleeting, and often no more than imaginatjy 
or else feeds his vain, stupid self^onceii on the bows and 
scrapes of j>arasites w ho laugh at him in secret, or on the gaze 
of the mob and those who envy his magnificence. We should, 

, therefore, shun the spendthrift as though he had the plague, 
and on discovering his vice break with him betimes, in order 
that later on, when the consequences of his extravagance ensue, 
we may neither have to help to bear tliem, nor, on the other 
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hand, liave to play the ijart of th« frteiid:> of Tinioii of 
Atheus. 

At tlio same time it is not to be exjiected that lie who 
IboUshly squanders his own foitiuie will leave another man's 
intact, if it should chance to be committed to his keeping; 
nay, suipt ofusus and aUeid appetais are by Sallust very rightly 
conjoined. Hence it is that extravagance leads not only to 
impoverishment, but also to crimes and crime amon^t the 
inoncjed classes is almost always the result of extravagance.* 
It is accordingly with justice that the Koran declares all 
sjietidtlirifts to he “brothers of Satan.’* 

But it is superfluity that Avarice brings in its train, and 
IV hen was superfluity ever imvvelcotno? That inust be a good 
vice wiiidi has good consequences. Avarice pioceeds upon the 
principle that all pleasure is only negative in its operation and 
iliat the happiness which consists of a series of pleasures is a 
chitntcra^ tliat, on the contrary, it is pains which are ]K>siiive 
and extremely real. Accordingly, the av'aricious man forgoes 
the former in order tliat he may be the Ijetter preserv'ed from ■" 
the latter, and thus it is that bfar and forbear—sttslinc et 
dhsline—h Ins maxim. And because he knows, further, how 
inexhaustible are the possibilities of misfortune, and how 
intutmorable the patlis of danger, he increases the means of 
avoiding them, in order, if possible, to suiroiuid himself with 
a triple w'all of protection. Wlio, tJien, can say where pre¬ 
caution against disaster begins to be exaggerated? He alone 
who knows where the inalignity of fate reaches its limit. And 
even if precaution were exaggerated, it is an error which at 
the most would hurt the man who took it, and not others. If 
he will never need ilie treasures wliich lie lays up for himself, 
they will one day benefit others whom nature has made less 
careful. Ihat until then he withdraws the money from cir¬ 
culation is no misfortune; for monev- is not an article of 
consuniptiun: it only represents the gooil tilings which a man 
may actually possess, and is not one itself. Coins am only 
counters; their value is what they represent; and what they ' 
represent cannot be withdrawn from citculation. Moreover, 
by holding bock the money, the Viilue of tlie remainder 
which is iu circulation is enhanced by [irecisoly the <ame 
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amuujit. Evvii lliuugli it be the c<ise, is said, that many 
a miser comes in tlie end to love money itself for its own sake, 
it is etjoally certain that many a spendthrift, on the other 
hatnl, loves spending and squandering for no better reason. 
Friendship wUli a miser is not only mthovit danger, but it is 
protitable, becattse of the great advantages it can bring. For 
it is doubtless tliose who are nearest and dearest to tiie miser 
who on his death will reap tiie fruits of the self-control which 
I lie eJtertbied: but even in his lifetime, too, something may be 
expected of him in cases of great need. At any rate one can 
ahsays hope for more fium him than from the spendthrift, 
wlio has lest Ills all and is himself lielpless and in debt. Mas 
da et duro t^uc ei des?iudo, says a Spanish proverb^ the man 
who has a hard heart will give more tlian the man who has 
an empty purse. Tlie upshot of all this is that Avarice is not 
a vice. 

On tlxe other side, it may be said that Avai'ice is the quin¬ 
tessence of all vices. When physical pleasures seduce a man 
* from the right path, it is Ills sensual nature—tlie animal part 
of him—^which is at fault. lie is caiTied away by its attractions, 
and, overcome by the impression of the moment, he acts 
witliout thinking of the consequences. \\’hen, on the otlier 
liand, lie is biought by age or bodily weakness to tlte condition 
in wliicli the vices that he could never abandon end by 
abandoning liirn, and his capacity for pliysical pleasures di^ 
—if he turns to Avarice, the intellectual desire survives the 
sensual. Money, wliich represents all the good things of this 
world, and is these good things in the abstract, now becomes 
the diy trunk overgrown with all the dead lusts of the flesh, 
which are egoism in the abstract. They come to life again in 
the love of Mammon. The transient pleasure of the senses 
has become a deliberato and calculated lust of money, whicli, 
like tliat to which it is directed, is sjmbolicai in its nature, 
and, like it, indestrxictible. 

'I'Jiis obstinate love of the pioasum of tlie world—□ love 
-wliich, os U were, outlives itself; this utterly incorrigible sin, 
this refined and subiimated desire of the flesii, is the abstract 
form ill which all lusts are concentrated, and to which it stands 
like a general idea to individual jiarticulars. Accordingly, 
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Avarice is the vice of age, just as extravagance is the vice of 

vouth. ' 

■»* 

Tills dispuiaito tn ulram^ue partem —this debate for and 
against — ^is certainly calculated to drive us into accepting the 
Juste jtfiVfcu morality of Aristotlej a conclusion %vhat is also 
supported by the following consideration. 

hvery human perfection is allied to a defect into which it 
threatens to pass^ but it is also true tlmt ever} defect is allied 
to a perfection. Hence it is that if, as often happens, >ve make 
a inistalLe about a man, it is because at the beginning of our 
actptaintanoe with him we confotmd his defects with the kinds 
of perfection to wltich they are allied. The cautions man seems 
to us a coward^ the economical man, a miser; the sjiendthrilt 
seems liberalj tbe rude fellow, downright and siiicerej the 
foolhardy person looks as if he were going to work w ith a noble 
self-confidence^ and so on in many other cases, ^ 

No one can live among men without feeling drawn again 
and again to the tempting supposition iJial mor^ baseness and 
iritellectiial inca]}acity are closely connected, as though they 
both sprang direct from one source. That that, however, is not 
so, I have shown in detail.^ That it seems to be so is merely 
due to the fact that both ai'e so often found together; and the 
circumstance is to be explained by the very frequent occur¬ 
rence of each of them, so tliat it may easily happen for both 
to be compelled to live under one roof. At llie same time it is 
not to be denied that they play into each otlier's liands to their 
mutual benefit; and it is this that produces the very unedi¬ 
fying spectacle which only too many men exlribit, and that 
makes the world to go as it goes. A man who is unintelligent 
is veiy likely to show liis perfidy, villainy and malice; whereas 
a clever man understands better how to conceal these <[ualiiies. 
And ho^v often, on the other hand, does a perversity of heaj't 
prevent a man from seeing trutl^ which his intelligence is 
quite capable of gi'asping! 

Nevertheless, let no one boast. Just as every man, though^ 
he be the greatest genius, has vety definite limitations in some 
one sphere of knowledge, and thus attests his common origin 
* In niy ehitf ivurk, bk. II, eh, 13, 
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with tiie esseiilially perverse and stupid mass of mankind, so 
also Tias everj' man sometliing in hb nature which b positively 
evil. Even the hest, nay tlie noblest, diaracter will sometimes 
surprise us by isolated traits of depravity; as though it were 
to acknowledge his kinship with the human race, in which 
villainy—nay, cruelty—is to be found in that degree. For it 
was just in virtue of this evil in him, this bad principle, that 
of necessity he became a man. And for the same reason the 
, world in general b what my clear mirror of it has shown 
it to be. 

But in spite of all this, the difference even between one man 
and another is incalculably great, and many a one would be 
hoiriried to see another as he really is. Oh, for some Asrnotleus 
of morality, to make not only roofs and walls transparent to 
his favourites, bvit also to lift the veil of dissimulation, fraud, 
liypocnsy, pretence, falseliood and deception, wlikh b spi^ead 
‘ over all things! to slxow how little true honesty there is in 
the vs'orld, and how often, even where it is least to be expected, 
, behind all the exterior outwOrk of virtue, secretly and in tlie 
innermost rct^ssee, unrighteousness sits at the helm! It is 
just on this account that so many men of the better kind liave 
fovir-footed friends: for, to be sure, how is a man to get relief 
from the endless dissimtdation, falsity and malice of mankind, 
if there were no dogs into whose honest faces he can look 
without distnvst? 

For what is oiir civilised world but a big masquerade? \vhere 
you meet knights, priests, sold lei's, men of learning, barristers, 
clergymen, philosophers, and I don’t knovs' vs'hai all I But they 
are not what they pretend to be; they are only masks, and, 
as a rule, beliind the masks you will Rnd money-makers, One 
man, I suppose, puts on tlie mask of law, whiclt he lias bor¬ 
rowed for the purpose from a barrister, only in order to be 
able to give another man a sound drubbing; a second has 
chosen the mask of patiiotbm and the public welfare with 
a similar intent; a third lakes religion or purity of doctrine. 

. For all sorts of purposes, men have often put on the mask of 
philosophy, and even of pliilatithropy, and I know^ not what 
besides. Women have a smaller choice. As a rule they avail 
themselves of the mask of morality, modesty, domesticity, and 
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humility. 'rhiMt there are general masksi without any par¬ 
ticular character attaching to them, like dominoes. They may 
be met with ereiyntvhere} and of this sort is the strict rectitude, 
the courtesy, the sincere sympathy, the smiling friendship, 
that people piofess. The whole of these masks as a rule are 
merely, as I have said, a disguise for some industi^', commerce, 
or speculation. It is mcrdiants alone who in this respect con¬ 
stitute any honest class. They are tlie only people who give 
themselves out to he what they are^ and therefore they go, 
aliout without any mask at all, and consequently take a 
humble rank. 

It is very necessary that a man should be apprised early in 
life that it is a masquerade in winch he finds himself. For 
otherwise there are many things which he will fail to under¬ 
stand and put up with, nay, at which he will be completely 
puzzled, and that man longest of aU whose heart is inade of 
better clay— 

Et metwre ttitojirtxu ^^cordui 

4 

Such for instance is the favour that villainy findsj the neglect 
that merit, even the rarest and the greatest, suffers at the 
hands of those of the same profession; the hatred of truth and 
great capacity; the ignorance of scholars in their oiivn province; 
and the fact that true wares are almost always despised and 
the merely speciOiUs ones in request. Therefore let even the 
young be instructed betimes that in this masquerade the apples 
are of wax, the flowers of silk, the fish of pasteboard, and that 
all things-—^yes, all things—are toys and trifles; and that of 
two men whom he may see earnestly engaged in business, one 
is supplying spurious goods and the other paying for them 
in false coin. 

But there are more serious reflections to he made, and worse 
things to be recorded. Man is at bottom a savage, horrible 
beast. We know it, if only in the business of taming and 
restraining him which we call civilization. Hence it is that 
we are terrified if now and then his nature breaks out. liVher- 
ever and whenever the locks and chains of law and order faU 
off and give place to anarchy, he shows himself for what he 

’ Juvenal, Sal. 14, 54. 
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Ik. Hut It is inintfCOsisorj to wail for aiiai'cliy in oi’dcr to gain 
enlightennieiit on this subject. A liundred i-ecords, old and 
new, produce the conviction that in his unrelenting cruelty 
man is in no way inferior to the tiger and the hysna, A 
forcible example is supplied by a publication of the year 184-1 
entitled Slavery and ihe Inlarfial Slave '/'fade in the United 
States of North America: being replies to ffuestioiis transmitted 
by the British Anti-sUivety Society to the American Anti-slavery 
iSociety} 'I’his kiok conslitutcs one of the lieaviest indictments 
against tlie Iniinan race. No one can put it down without a 
feeling of horror, and fesv without teai-s. For whatever the 
reader may have ever heard, or imagined, or dreamt, of the 
Linhajipy condition of slavery', or indeed of human cruelty in 
general, it w ill seem small to him when he reads of the w'oy 
in which those devils in human form, those bigoted, church- 
^oing, strictly Sabbatarian rascals—and In particular the 
Anglican jiriests amongst them—treated their innocent black 
brothei-s, who by wrong and violence had got into their 
^ diabolical clutches. 

Other examples are furnislied by Tschudi’s Travels in PerUj 
in the description which he gives of the li-eatnieni of the 
Peruvian soldiers at the hands of their officetSi and by 
Macleod's Travels in l^MStern Africa, vvliere the author tells 
of the cold-blooded and truly devilish cruelty with which the 
Portuguese in Mozambique treat their slaves. But we need not 
go for examples to the New World, that obverse side of our 
planet. In the year 1848 it was brought to light that in 
England, not in one, but apparently in a hundred cases within 
a brief period, a husi>and had poisoned his w ife or vice versa, 
or both had joined in poisoning their children, or in torturing 
them slowly to death by starving and ill-treating them, w'lth 
no other object than to get the money for burying them which 
they had insured in the Burial Clubs against their death. For 
this purpose a child was often insured in several, even in as 
many as twenty clubs at once.- 

' ‘ Trawirtfor’i jVorf.—If Schopenhiuar were wiitir|' to-day, he would 

with equal mith point to the miseriet of the African trade, 1 have slightly 
abridged thi* package, as some of the evils against which he protested ito 

* Cf.Tfte r/mw,^0th,22na andJinJ Sept., 1S4§, and al«o 12ih Dec., 1353. 
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Uetails of this character beloiig, indeed, to the blackest 
pages in the criminal records of humanity. But, when’alt is 
said, it is the in^vard and innate character of man, this gx>d 
par excellence of llie Pantheists, from which they and eveiy- 
thing like them pixjceed. In every man there dwells, first and 
foremost, a colossal egoism, which breaks the bounds of rig]it 
and justice with the gi'eatest freedom, as everyday life si lows 
on a small scale, and as histoiy on eveiy* poge of it on a large. 
Does not llie recognized need of a balance of power i n Europe^ 
with the anxious way in wliicii it is presened, demonstrate 
that man is a beast of prey, who no sooner sees a weaker man 
near him than lie falls upon him without fail? and does not 
the same hold good of the aiTairs of ordinary life? 

But to the boundless egoism of our nature there is joined 
more or Jess in every human breast a fund of hatred, anger, 
envy, rancour and malice, accumulated like the venom in a 
serpent’s tooth, and waiting on])- for an opportunity of venting 
itself, and then, like a demon unchained, or storming and 
raging. If a man has no great occasion for breaking out, he^ 
will end by taking advantage of the smallest, and by working 
it up into sometliing great by the aid of his imagination: for, 
liowever small it may be, it is enough to rouse his anger — 

Qu&ritulacuttque odea est occasio, St^cit 


and then he will cany it as far as he can and may. \Ve see 
this in daily life, where such outbiusts are well known under 
the name of “venting one’s gall on something.” It will also 
have been observed that if such outbursts meet with no 
opposition, the subject of them feels decidedly the better for 
them afienvartls. lliat anger is not without Its pleasure is a 
truth that was recorded even by Aristotle;- and he quotes a 
jiassage from Homer, who declares anger to be sweeter than 
honey. But not in anger alone — in haired too, w'hicli stands to 
anger like a chitinic to an acute disease, a man may indulge 
with the greatest delight; 

Noiv hatred is by fur the longest pleasure^ m 

Men. looe i» haste, but they detest at ieisiire.^ 


' Juvonsl, Sat. 15, 1S5. 

' Ityron, Don Jaan, ch. ;:iu, 


• RtieL, T, llj II, 2, 
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Gobiiieau in his work Baces Humaines lias called man 
I’aniffial mdchant par excellence. People take this very iU, 
because they feel that it hits tliemj but he is quite riglit, for 
mail is the only animal which causes pain to others without 
an} further purpose than just to cause it. Other animals never 
do it except to satisfy their hunger, or in the rage of combat. 
If it is said against the tiger that he kills more than eats, he 
strangles liis prey only for the purpose of eating itj and if he 
cannot eat it, the only explanation is, as the French plirase 
has it, that ses yeux sont plus grands ffue sem estomac. No 
animal ever torments another for the mere purpose of tor¬ 
menting, but man does it, and it is this that constitutes that 
diabolical foatvrre In bis character which is so much worse than 
the merely animal. I have already spoken of the matter in its 
broad aspect} but it is manifest even in small thln^, and 
every reader has a daily opportunity of observing it. For 
Instance, if two little dogs are playing togeiher—and what 
a genial and charming sight it is—and a child of three or 
« four years joins them, it is almost inevitable for it to begin 
hittiitg them with a whip or slick, and thereby show itself, 
even at that age, I'animal miehant par excellettce. The love 
of teasing and playing tricks, which is common enough, may 
be traced to tlie same source. For instance, if a man has 
expressed his annoyance at any interruptioii or other petty 
inconvenience, there W’iU be no lack of people who for that 
very reason will bring it about; animal mdchanl par excellencej 
Tliis is so certain that a man should be careful not to express 
any annoyance at small evils. On the other hand he should 
also be careful not to express liis pleasure at any trifle, for, 
if he does so, men will act like the gaoler who, when lie found 
that his prisoner had performed the laborious task of taming 
a spider, and took a pleasure in watching it, immediately 
crushed it under his fool; rtmitnal miehant par excellence f 
This is why all animals are instinctively afraid of tlie sight, 
or even of the track of a man, that animal m^hani par 
t-exccllcncef nor does their instinct play them false} for it is 
man alone who hunts game for which he has no use and which 
does him no harm, 

It is a fact, then, tliat in the heart of every man there lies 
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a wild beast which only waits for an opportunity to storm and 
rage, in its desire to inflict pain on odiers, or if they staftd in 
his way, to kill them. It is this which is the source of ail the 
lust of war and battle. In trying to lame and to some extent 
hold it in check, the intelligence, its appointed keeper, has 
always enough to do. People may, if they please, call it the 
radical evil of human nature—a name which will at least 
serve those with whom a word stands for an explanation. I 
say, however, that it is the w ill to live, which, more and more^ 
embittered by the constant sufferings of existence, seeks to 
alleviate its own torment by causing torment in others. But 
in this way a man gradually develops in himself real cruelly 
and malice. The observation may also be added that as, 
according to Kant, matter subsists only tlirough the antagonism 
of the powers of expansion and contraction, so human society 
subsists only by the antagonism of hatred, or anger, and fear. 
For there is a moment in the life of all of us when th^ 
malignity of our nature might perhaps make us murderers, 
if it w'ere not accompianied by a due admixture of fear to keep^ 
it wnthin boundsj and this fear, again, would make a man 
the sport and laughing stock of every boy, if anger were not 
lying ready in him, and keeping watch. 

But it is Sdtadetifrcudej a mischievous delight in the mis¬ 
fortunes of others, wliich remains the worst trait in human 
nature. It is a feeling which is closely akin to cruelty, and 
differs from it, to say the truth, only as tlieory from practice. 
In general, it may be said of it that it takes the place which 
pity ought to take—pity which is its opposite, and the true 
source of nil real justice and charily. 

£ 711 ^ is also opp}Osed to pity, but in atioiher sensep envy, 
that is to say, b produced by a cause directly antagonistic to 
that which produces tlie delight in mischief. Tlie opposition 
between pity and envy on the one hand, and pity and the 
deliglit in mischief on the other, rests, in the main, on the 
occasions w'hich call them forth. In the case of envy it is only 
as a direct effect of the cause which excites it that we feel iL 
at all. That b just the reason why envy, although it b a 
reprehensible feeling, still admits of some excuse, and is, in 
general, a very human quality^ whereas the delight in 
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mischief \$ diabolical, and its taunts are the la\igiitcr 
of hell. 

The delight in mischief, as I have said, lakes the place which 
pity ought to take. Envy, on the contrarj'^ finds a place only 
when there is no indiicement to pitVi or mtheran indncenient 
10 its opposite; and it is just as this opposite that envy arises 
in the linman breast; and so far, therefore, it may still be 
reckoned a human sentiment. May, I am afraid that no one 
,will be found lo he entirely free from it. For that a man should 
feel his own lack of things more bitterly at the sight of an¬ 
other's delight in the enjoyment of them, is natural; nay, 
it is inevitable; but this should not rouse iiis hatred of the 
man who is happier than himself It is )ust this hatred!, how¬ 
ever, in which true envy consists. Least of all should a man 
be envious, when it is a question, not of the gifts of foriuiiej 
or change, or another's favour, but of the gifts of naturej 
T>ecanse everytliing that is itmate in a man re&ls on a meta¬ 
physical l}asis, and possesses justification of a higher kind; it 
• is, so to speak, given him by Divine grace. [Jut, unhappily, 
it is just in the case of personal ad% antages that envy is most 
irreconcilable, llnis it is that intelligence, or even genius, 
cannot get on in the world without begging pardon for its 
existence, wherever it U not in a position to be able, proudly 
and iKddly, to despise the world. 

Ill other words, if envy is aroused only by wealth, rank, 
or power, it is oflen kept down by egoism, wliich perceive 
that, on occasion, assistance, enjoyment, support, protection, 
advaiicemeiU, and so on, may be hoped for finm the oliject 
of eiiv}', or that at least by intercourse with Inm a man may 
himself win honour fit>ni tlic reflected light of his sitperiority; 
and here, tw, there is the hope of one day attaining all those 
advantages hi nisei f. On the other hand, in the envT that is 
directed to natural gifts and perainal advantages, like beauty 
in women, or intelligence in men, there is no consolation or 
hojie of one kind or the other| so that nothing remains but 
i^to indulge a bitter and irreconcilable hatred of the person who 
possesses these privileges; and lienee the only remaining desire 
is to take vengeance on him. 

But here the envious man finds himself in mi unfortunate 
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posiiiuiij lor all Jiis blows fall powerless as soou as it is kcown 
that they come from hint. Accordingly Ihdes his feelings 
as carefully as if they were secret sins, and so becomes an 
ijicjdiaiistible inventor of tricks and artifices and devices for 
concealing and masking his procedure, in order that, unper' 
ceived, he may wound the object of his envy. For instance, 
with an air of the utmost uriconceni he will ignore the 
advantages which are eating his heart out; he will rieltlier 
see them, nor know them, nor liave observed or even heart^ 
of them, and thus make himself a master in tite art of dis- 
sintvilation. \\ith great cunning he will completely overlook 
the man whose brilliant qualities are gnawing at his lieart, 
and act as though lie wei'e quite an unimportant person; he 
will take no notice of him, and, on occasion, will liave even 
quite forgotten his existence. But at the same time lie will 
before all things endeavour by secret machination tare full}' 
to depiive tliose advantages of any o] 3 portuiuty of showing 
themselves and becoming known. Then out of his dark corner 
he will attack these qualities with censiue, mockety, ridicule* 
and calumny, like the load which spurts its poison from a hole, 
No less will he enthiisiasticaUy praise iinimpoiiant petqile, or 
even indilferent or bad performances in tlse same spliere. In 
sliort, he will become a Proteas in sti-atageni, in ortier to 
wound otliers without siiowiiig himself. iJut what is the use 
of it? The trained eye recognizes him in spite of it all. He 
betrays himself, if by nothing else, by the way in whicli he 
timidly avoids and flies from the object of liis envy, ivlio stands 
the more comjdetely alone, the more brilliant he is; and this 
is the reason wliy pretty girls have no friends of their own 
sex. He betrays himself, loo, by the causeless hati'ed whicii he 
siiows — a halretl wJtich finds vent in a violent explosion at 
any eircunistauoe however trivial, though it is often only the 
product of his i magi nation. How many sucli men there are in 
the World may be recognized by the universal praise of 
modesty, that is, of a virtue invented on behalf of dull and 
commonplace people. Nevertlteless, it is a virtue which, by^ 
exhibiting the necessity for dealing considerately with the 
wretched plight of these people, is just what calls attention 
to it. 

R* 
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For our self-donsciousness and our pride there can be nothing 
more flattering than die sight of envy lurking in its retreat 
and plotting its schemes^ but never let a man forget that where 
there is envy there is hatred, and let him be careful not to 
niake a false friend out of any envious person. Therefore it is 
important to our safety to lay envy barei and a man should 
study to discover its tricks, as it is everywhere to he found 
and always goes about incognito^ or, as 1 have said, like a 
, venomous toad it lurks in dark comers. It deseires neither 
quarter nor sympathy 5 but as we can never reconcile it, let 
our rule of conduct be to scorn it with a good heart, and as 
oiu- happiness and glory is torture to it, we may rejoice in its 
sufferings; 

Deti Neid larst mm/THsr <ht vers^nen; 

So magit do. ihn verh&iitin. 

t Uein GSick, dein Ruhm ist Utm ein Laden: 

. Magit drotri an stiller Quoni dich loeiden. 

We have been taking a look at tlie depravity of man, and 
« it is a sight which may w'ell fill ns wilii horror. But now we 
must cast oiir eyes on the misery of his existence} and when 
ive have done so, and are horrified by that too, we must look 
back again at his depravity. We shall tlien find that they hold 
the balance to each other. We shall perceive the eternal justice 
of things} for we shtdl recognise that the w'orld is itself the 
Last Judgment on it, and we shall be^n to understand wliy 
it is that eveiythitig that lives must pay the penalty of its 
existence, 01*81 in living and tlien in dying. Thus the evil of 
the penalty accords with the evil of the sin — malum pema with 
malum culpa. From the same point of view we lose our indig¬ 
nation at that intellectual incapacity of the great majority of 
mankind which in life so often disgusts us. In this Sansarat 
as tlie Buddhists call it, human misery, human depravity and 
human folly correspond w ith one another perfectly, and they 
are of like magnitude. But if, on some special inducement, 
we direct our ga7,e to one of them, and survey it in particular, 
it seems to exceed the other two, Tliis, however, is an illusion, 
end merely the effect of their colossal range. 

All things proclaim this Sansara^ more than all else, the 
world of mankind} in which, from a moral point of view, 
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villainy and baseness, and from an intellectual point of view, 
incapacity and stupidity, prevail to a horrifying extent. Nfever- 
theleaSf tliere appear in it, although very spasmodically, and 
always as a fresh surprise, manifestations of honesty, of good¬ 
ness, nay, even of nobility j and also of great intelligence, of 
the thinking mind, of genius. They never quite vanisli, but 
like single points of light gleam upon us out of tlie great 
dark mass. We must accept them as a pledge that this 
Saiisara contains a good and redeeming principle, which, 
is capable of breaking tlirough and of filling and freeing 
tlie whole of it. 

The readers of my Ethics know that w'ith me the ultimate 
foundation of morality is the truth which in tlie Fcdas and 
the Vedanta receives its expression in the established, mystical 
fomtula, Tat tivam asi {This is thyself \ which is spoken with 
reference to every living thing, be it man or beast, and is called 
the Mahavakya, the great word. 

Actions which proceed in accordance with this principle, such* 
as those of the philanthropist, may indeed be regarded as the 
beginning of mysticism, livery beneHl rendered with a pure 
intention proclainris that the man who exercises it acts in direct 
conflict with the world of appearance; for he recognizes him¬ 
self as identical with another individual, wlio exists in 
complete separation from him. Accordingly, all disinterested 
kindness is inexplicable; it is a mystery; and hence in order to 
explain it, a man has to resort to all sorts of fictions. When 
Kant had demolished all other arguments for theism, he 
admitted one only, that it gave the best interpretation and 
solution of such mysterious actions, and of all others like them. 
He therefore allowed it to stand as a presumption unsusceptible 
indeed of theoretical proof, but valid from a practical point 
of view, I may, however, express my doubts whether he was 
quite serious about it. For to make morality rest on theism is 
really to reduce morality to egoism; although the English, it 
is true, as also the lowest classes of society with us, do not 
perceive the possibility of any other foundation for it. 

The above-mentioned recognition of a man’s own true being 
in another individual objectively presented to him, is exhibited 
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in a particularly beautiful and clear v ay iii the case!» in whicli 
a already destined to death beyond any hope of rescue, 

gives himself up to the welfare of others with great solicitude 
and zeal, and tries to save them. Of this kind is the well-knoivn 
story of a sen'ant who was bitten in a courtyard at night by 
a mad dog. In the belief tliai she was beyond hope, she seized 
the dog and dragged it into a stable, which she then locked, 
so that no one else might be bitten. Tlien again there is the 
, incident in Naples, which Tischbein has immortalized in one 
of his aquarelles. A son, fleeing from the lava ivhicli is rapidly 
streamiiig towards the sea, is cany'ing his aged father on his 
back. ^Vhen there is only a iiatrow strip of land left between 
the devouring elements, the father bids the son put him down, 
so that the son may save himself by flight, as otherwise both 
wdll be lost. Tlie son obeys, and as he goes casts a glance of 
farewelT on his father. This is the moment depicted. The 
liistorical circumstance w'hich Scott represents in his masterly 
w'ay in The Heart of Midlothian, Chapter II, is of a precisely 
m similar kind; where of two delinquents condemned to death, 
the one who by his awksvardness caused the capture of the 
other, happily sets him free in the chapel by overpowering 
the guard after the execution-sermon, without at the same 
time making any attempt on his ovt ti behalf. Nay, in the same 
category' must also be placed the scene which is I'epresented 
in a con nil on engraving, w hich may perhaps be objectionablo 
to Western readci'S— I mean the one in whicli a soldier, 
kneeling to be shot, is trying by waving a cloth to frighten 
away his dog who wants to come to him. 

Ill all these cases we see an individual in the face of his own 
immediate and certain destruction no longer thinking of saving 
himself, so that he may direct the whole of his efforts to saving 
someone else. Ilm-i could there be a clearer expression of the 
consciousness that what is being destroyed Is only a pheno¬ 
menon, and that the destruction itself is only a phenomenon; 
ihal, on the other hand, the real being of the man who meets 
.his death is untouched by that event, and lives on in the other 
man, in whom even now, as his action betrajsS, he so clearly 
perceives it to exist? For if this were not so, and it was his 
real being which was about to be annihilated, bow could that 
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being s^jeini iu Iasi efforts in showing such an ardent sympathy 
in the welfare and continued existence of another? * 

There am two different ways in w'hich a man may become 
conscious of his own existence. On the one hand, he may have 
an empirical perception of it, as it manifests itself externally 
—something so small that it approaches vanishing point; set 
in a world 'which, as regards time and space, is infinite; one 
only of the thousand millions of human creatures who run 
about on this planet for a very brief period and are renewed 
every thirty years. On the other hand, by going down into 
the depths of his own nature, a man may become conscious 
tliat he is all in all; that, in fact, he is the only real being; 
and that, in addition, this real being perceives itself again in 
Olliers, who present ilietnseh es from without, as though they 
formed a mirror of himself. 

Of these two waj's in which a man may come to kitow what 
lie is, the fii-st gi’as[js the phenomenon alone, the mere produc'l 
of the principle fif tiidividnntioti^ whereas the second makes a 
mail immediately conscious that he is the ihing-m-itself. Thiv 
is a doctrine in which, as regards the first way, I liave K.ant, 
and as regards both, I have the Vedas, to support me. 

There is, it is true, a simple obiection to the second metliud. 
It may be said to assume that one and the same being can 
exist in different places at the same time, and yet be complete 
in each of them. Although, from an empirical point of vie%v, 
this is the most palpable impossibility—-nay, absurdity—it is 
nevertheless perfectly true of the tliing-in-itself, riie impos¬ 
sibility and the absuixiity of U, empirically, are only' due to the 
forms which phenomena assume, in accordance with tlie prin¬ 
ciple of individuation. For the thitig-in-ilself, the will to live, 
exists %vhole and undivided in every being, even in the 
Smallest, as completely as in the sum-total of all things that 
ever were or are or will be. This is why every being, even the 
smallest, says to itself, So long as I am safe, let the world 
jierish— dum ego salvtis sim, per cat mundtis. And, in truth, 
even if only one individual were left in the world, and all the I'esL 
were to perish, the one that remained would still possess the 
whole self-being of the tvorld, uninjured and uiidiminished, 
and would laugh at the destruction of the world as an illusion. 
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Tills conclusion per impossibile may be balanced by the coim- 
ter-ctfncluslon, which is on all fours 'vvith it, that if that last 
individual w ere to be annihilated, in and w ith him the w liole 
world would be destroyed. It was in this sense that the mystic 
Angel us Sllesius*^ declared that God could not live for a moment 
without him, and that if he W'ere to be annihilated, God must 
of necessity give up llie ghost: 

left weiis ofuic mich Gott 7uc}d. «n Nu kaftn teben^ 
m Wtrd' ick zunicht, er muss iwi Noth den Gast auj^^sen. 

But the empirical point of view also to sonxe extent enables 
us to perceive that it is true, or at least possible, that our self 
can exist in other beings whose consciousness is separated and 
different from our own. That this is so is show-n by the 
experience of somnambulists. Although the identity of their 
ego is p^esen'ed Uiroughout, lliey know noticing, when they 
awake, of all that a moment before they themselves said, did 
or suffered. So entirely is the individual consciousness a pheno¬ 
menon that even in the same ego two consciousnesses can arise 
*of which the one knows nothing of the other. 

^ Trittulator'f Nolt .—Angelut Silcnuf, ice Counsels and Maximsj p. 39, 
note. 
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It is a characterisLic failing of the Gerniaiis to look in tlie^ 
clouds for what lies al their feet* An oxceUeiit example of this 
is furnished hy the troatmeui; which the idea of Natural Right 
lias received at the hands of professors of philosophy. ^Vlien 
they are called upon to explain those simple relations of human 
life which make up the substance of this right, such as Right 
and Wrong, Property, ^Staie, Ihmislunent and so on, they have 
recourse to the most extravagant, abstract, remote aifli mean¬ 
ingless concept ions j and out of them build a rower of Babrf 
reaching to tlie douds, and taking this or that form according 
to the sj>ecial whim of the professor for the time being. Tlie^ 
clearest and simplest relations of life, such as affect us directly, 
are thus made quite unintelligible, to the great detriment of 
the young people who are educated in sii.ch a school. These 
relations themselves are perfectly simple and easily understood 
—as tlie reader may convince himself if he will turn to the 
account which I liave given of them in the Foundations of 
Alorality^ § 17 , and in my clnef vvork, bk* I, § 62 . But at the 
sound of certain w ords, like Right, Freedom, tlie Good, Being 
—this nugatory infinitive of the copula—and many others of 
the same sort, Uie German^s head begins to swim, and falling 
straightway into a kind of delirium he launches forth into 
high-flown phrases which have no meaning wdiaiever* He lakes 
the most remote and empty conceptions, and strings them 
together artificially, instead of fixing his eyes on the facts, and 
looking at things and illations as they really are. It is these 
things and relations which supply the ideas of Right and 
Freedom, and give them the only true meaning that thej^ 
possess. 

The man who starts from the preconceived opinion that the 
conception of Right must be a positive one, and then attempts 
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to define it, will fail} for lie is trying to gras}) a shadow, to 
pursue a spectre, to search for what does not exist. The con¬ 
ception of Riglit is a negative one, like the conception of 
Freedont^ its content is mere negation. It is the conception 
of Wrong which is positive; \'i'rong has the same significance 
as hijury^lcfsif ) — in the widest sense of tlie term. An injurj’ 
may be done either to a man’s person or to his property or 
to his lionour; and accordingly a niari’i rights are easy to 
^lefine; every one has a right to do aiwihing that injures no 
one else. 

To have a right lo do or claim a thing ineatis nothing more 
than to he able to do or take or use it without tliereby injuring 
any one else. Simplex dgiUitm veri. nns definition shows how 
senseless many questions are; for instance, the question 
whether we have the right to take our own life. As far as 
concerns? the jiersoiial claims wliich Olliers may possibly have 
rVpon us, they are subject to the condition that we are alive, 
and fall to the ground when we die. To denianti of a man, 
.^who does not care to live any longer for himself, that he 
should live on as a mere machine for llie advantage of otliers, 
is an extravagant pretension. 

Although men’s powers differ, their rights are alike. Their 
rights do not rest ujwn tlieir pmvers, because Right is of a 
moral complexion; they rest on the fact that the same will 
to live shows itself in eveiy man at the same stage of its 
manifestation. This, however, only applies to tlint original and 
abstract Right, which a man possesses as a man. The property, 
and also the honour, which a man acquires for himself by the 
exercise of his powers, depend on the measvire and kind of 
power which he possesses, and so lend his Right a Nvider sphere 
of application. Here, then, equality comes to an end. The riiaii 
who is better etpnpped, or more active, increases by adding 
to his gains, not his Righi, but the number of the things to 
which it extends. 

Ill niy chief work' I have proved that the State in its essence 
is merely an institution existing for the purpose of protecting 
its members against outward attack or inward dissension. It 
follow's from this that the ultimate ground on wiiich the State 

» JJk. II, ch, 
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is necessary is the ackriovvledged lack of Right in llic liunian 
race. If Right were there, no one would think of a Start^ for 
no one would have any fear that his rigitts would be impaired; 
and a mere union against the attacks of wild beasts or the 
elements wolilrl have verj’ little analog}" ivith what we mean 
hy a State, Fi-om this ix>inl of view it is easy to see hou dull 
and stupid are the philosophasters who in ponipovis phrases 
represent that the State is the supreme end and flower of 
human existence. Such a view is the apothe<isis of Philistinism » 

If it were Right that ruled in the world, a man would have 
done enough in building his house, and would need no other 
protection than the right of possessing it, which would be 
obvious. But since Wrong is the order of the day, it is requisite 
tliat the man who lias built his house should also be able to 
protect it. Othenvise his Bight is tie facto incomplete; ilie 
aggressor, that is to say, has the right of might— Fdiistrcdu^ 
and this is }ust the conception of Right which Spinoza enter¬ 
tains, He recognises no other. His ivords are: imustfuisque 
tuntum jurii hah't quantum fH)tentia valet each man has* 
as much right as he has power. And again: umitscujusque 
jus potcntia ejus defmitur\ each man’s right is determined 
by his power." Hobbes seems to have started this conception 
of Right,® and he adds the strange comment that the Rigiit 
of tlie good Lord to all things rests on nothing but His 
omnipotence. 

Now this is a conception of Right which, both in theoiy 
and in jiractice, no longer prevails in the civic ivorld; but in 
the world in general, though abolished in theory, it continues 
to apply in practice. The consequences of neglecting it may 
lie seen in the case of China. Tlireateiied by rebellion within 
and foes without, this great empire is in a defenceless state 
and has to pay the penalty of having cultivated only the arts 
of peace and ignored the arts of war. 

Tliere is a certain analDgy between the operations of nature 
and those of man which is of a pecidiar but not fortuitous 
character, and is based on the identity of the will in both* 
When the herbivoiions animals had taken their place in the 

1 Tract. TiiroL Pol., ch. ii, % 8. * Ethici, IV, jnccTji, 1. 

* ParticniUrly in a fiasiage in th^ It S Hr 
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organic ivorld, beasts of prey made their appearaiiGe—^neces- 
saril/a late appearance—in eacli species, and proceeded to live 
upon them. Just in the same way, as soon as by honest toil 
and in the sweat of their faces men have won from the ground 
what is needed for tlie support of their societies, a number of 
individuals are sure to arise in some of these societies, who, 
instead of cultivating the earth and livii^ on its produce, prefer 
to take their lives in their hands and risk health and freedom 
Jjy falling upon those who are in possession of what they have 
honestly earned, and by appropriating the fruits of their 
labour. Tliese are the i^easts of prey in tlve Inunan race; they 
are the conquering peoples whom we find everywhere in 
history, from the most ancient to the most recent times. Their 
varying fortunes, as at one moment they succeed and at 
another fail, make up the general elements of the history of 
the world. Hence Voltaire was perfectly right when he said 
That tire aim of all war is robbery. Tlvat those who engage in 
it are ashamed of their doings is clear by the fact that govern- 
^ments loudly protest their reluctance to ap^K^al to arms except 
for purposes of self-defence. Instead of trying to excuse them¬ 
selves by telling public and official lies, which are almost more 
revolting than war itself, tliey should take their stand, as bold 
as brass, on Macchiavelli’s doctrine. The gist of it may be 
stated to l;e this: that whereas between one individual and 
another, and so far as concerns the law and morality of their 
relations, the principle, DonV do to others whnt you wouMfCt 
like done to yourself, certainly applies, it is the converse of this 
principle which is appropriate in the case of nations and in 
politics: }P“hat you icouldn^t like done to yourself, do to others. 
If you do not w arn to be put under a foreign yoke, take time 
by the forelock, and put your neighbour imder it liimsclf; 
whenever, that is to say, his weakness offers you the oppor¬ 
tunity. For if you let the opportunity pass, it will desert one 
day to the enemy’s camp and offer itself there. Then your 
enemy will put you under his yoke; artd your failure to grasp 
, the opportunity’may be paid for, not by the generatiorr wliich 
w as guilty of it, but by the next. This Macchiavellian principle 
is always a much more decent cloak for the lust of robber)' 
than tlie rags of very obvious lies in a speech from the bead 
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of the State 5 lieSj too, of a description which recalls the well- 
known story of tlie rabbit attatiing the dog, Evety Stale'looks 
upon its neighbours as at bottoiu a horde o£ robbers, who will 
fall upon it as soon as they have the oppommity. 

Between the serf, the farmer, tlie tenant, and tlie mort¬ 
gagee, the difference is rather one of form tlian of substance. 
Whether the peasant belongs to me, or the land on which 
he has to get a livings whether the bird is mine, or its food., 
the tree or its fruit, is a matter of little moment^ for, as 
Shakespeare makes Shy lock say: 

You iaki my Ufe 

you do take the meons whereiy I litx. 

The free peasant has, indeed, the advantage that he can go 
off and seek his fortune in the wide w orlds whereas The serf 
w ho is attached to the soil, gtebet adscripitts, has an advantage* 
w’liich is perhaps still greater, that ipvhen failure of crops or 
illness, old age or incapacity, render him helpless, liis master » 
must look after him, and so he sleeps well at night | whereas, 
if the crops fail, his master tosses about on his bed ttydng to 
think liow he is to procure bread for his men- As long ago as 
Menander it was said that it is better to be tlie slave of a good 
master tlian to live miserably as a freeman. Another advantage 
possessed by the free is, that if they have any talents they can 
improve their position; but the same advantage is not wholly 
withheld from the slave. If he proves himself usefiJ to his 
master by the exercise of any skill, he is treated accordingly 5 
just as in ancient Rome, mechanics, foremen of workshops, 
architects, nay, even doctors, were generally slaves. 

Slavery and poverty, then, are only t%vo forms, I might 
almost say only two names, of the same thing, the essence of 
which is that a man^s physical powers are employed, in the 
main, not for himself but for others; and this leads partly 
to his being over-loaded with w'ork, and partly to his getting 
scanty satisfaction for his needs. For Nature has given a man* 
only as much physical power as will suffice, if ho exerts it in 
moderation, to gain a sustenance from the earth. No great 
superfluity of power is his- If, then, a not inconsiderable 
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11 limber of men arc relieved from the common burden of 
Mistiftniiig the exisience of the humati race, the hiiTden of 
the remainder is aii^mented^ and they suffer. This is the chief 
source of the evil which under the name of slaveiy^, or under 
the name of the proletariat, has alwet's oppressed the great 
majority of the huinan race. 

But the more remote cause of it is luxury. In order, it may 
he said, that some few pci’sons may liave what is unnecessary, 
superfluous, and tlie product of refinement—nay, in order that 
they may satisfy artificial needs — a great part of the existing 
])Owere of mankind has to be devoted to this object, and there¬ 
fore withdrawn from the production of what is necessary and 
indispensable. Instead of building cottages for themselves, 
thousands of men build mansions for a few. Instead of weaving 
coarse materials for themselves and their families, tliey make 
fine clotlis, silk, or even lace, for the rich, and in general 
Imanufacture a thousand objects of luxurv for their pleasure. 
A great part of the urban population consists of workmen who 
« make these articles of luxury; and for them and those who 
give them work the peasants have to plough and sow and look 
after the flocks as well as for themselves, and thus have more 
labour than Nature originally imposed upon them. Moreover, 
the urban population devotes a great deal of physical strength 
and a great deal of land, to sucli things as witie, silk, tobacco, 
hops, asparagus and so on, instead of to corn, potatoc^s and 
cattle-breeding. Further, a number of mcoi are withdrawn 
from agriculture and employed in shipbuilding and seafaring, 
in order that sugar, coffee, tea and other goods may be im¬ 
ported. In short, a large part of the powew of the human 
race is taken away from the production of what is necessaiys 
in order to bring what is superfluous and unnecessary within 
tlie reach of a few', As long therefore as luxury exists, there 
must be a corresponding aniovint of oveiwork and iniseiy, 
whether it takes the name of poverty or of slavery. The 
fundamental difierence between the two is that slavery origi- 
rnates in violence, and poverty in craft, The whole unnatural 
condition of society—the universal struggle to escape from 
misery, the sea-trade attended with so much loss of life, the 
complicated interests of commerce, and finally the wars to 
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which it all vise —is and aloiie, to luxtiry^ which 

gives no happiness even to those i^viio enjoy nay, makes 
them ill and bad-tempered. Accordingly it looks as if tl^e most 
effective way of alleviating human misery would be to diminish 
luxuryj or even abolish it altogether. 

There is unquestionably mucli trntii in this train of thotight. 
But the conclusion at ^vhkh it an-ives is refuted by an argu¬ 
ment possessing this advantage over it—that it is confirmed 
by the testimony of experience. certain atuoimt of work 
devoted to purposes of luxury. \Vliat the himian race loses 
in this svay in the muscular power wliich would otherwise be 
available for the necessities of existence* is gradually made 
up to it a tliousaiidfold by the nermus pow€f\ udilcliT in a 
chemical sense^ is tliereby released. And since the intelligence 
and sensibility which are thus promoted are on a higher level 
than the muscular irritability which they suppUnt^^ so the 
achievements of mind exceed those of the body a thousandfold. 
One viiise counsel is worth the work of many hands: 

^ov},fVfia Tiif fltJAAtop' wicS. 

A nation of nothing but {)eai^nU would do little in the ivay 
of discovery and invention j but idle hands make active heads. 
Science ami the Arts are themselves the children of luxury, 
and they discharge thcii- debt to it. The vwrk which they do 
IS to perfect teclniolog)' iri all its branches, niechanical, 
chemical and physicalj an art which in our days lias brouglit 
machineiy to a pitch never dreamt of before, and hi particular 
has, by steam and electricity, accomplished things, the like 
of which Avould, in earlier ages, have been ascribed to the 
agency of the devil. In manufactures of all kinds, and to some 
extent in agricultuie, machines now do a thousand times more 
than could ever have been done by the hands of all the well- 
to-do, educated, and professional classes, and could ever have 
been attained if all luxiuy had been abolished and everj* one 
had returned to the life of a peasant. It is by no means the 
rid I alone, but all classes, who derive benefit from these* 
industries. Things which in former days hardly anyone could 
afford are now cheap and abundant, and even the lowest 
classes are inncli better off in jxiint of comfort. In the Middle 
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Ages a England once borrowed a p^ir of silk stockings 

froin*one of his lords, so that he miglit wear them in giving 
an audience to the French ambassador. Even Queen Elizabeth 
was greatly pleased and astonished to receive a pair as a New 
Year’s present; to-day evety' shopman lias them. Fifty yeai-s 
ago ladies wore the kind of calico gowns which servants wear 
now. If mechanical science continues to progress at tlie same 
rate for any length of lime, it may end by saving human 
4ahour almost entirely, just as horses are even now being 
largely superseded by machines. For it is possible to conceive 
tliat intellectual culture might in some degree become general 
in the human race; and this would be impossible as long as 
bodily labour was incumbent on any great part of it. Muscular 
irritability and nervous sensibility are always and everywhere, 
both generally and particularly, in antagonism: for the simple 
reason that tl is one and the same vital pow'er w'hich underlies 
both. Further, since the arts have a softening effect on charac¬ 
ter, it is jjossible that quarrels great and small, \vars and duels, 
•will vanish from the w'orld; just jb both have become much 
rarer occurrences. However, it is not my object here to wTite 
a Utopia. 

But apart from all this, the arguments used above in favour 
of the abolition of luxury' and the uniform distribution of all 
bodily labour are open to the objection that the great mass of 
mankind, always and everywliere, cannot do w ithout leaders, 
guides and counsellors, in one shape or another, according to 
the matter in question; judges, governors, generals, official, 
priests, doctors, men of learning, philosophers, and so on, are 
all a necessity. Their common task is to lead the race, for the 
greater part so incapable and perverse, through the labyrinth 
of life, of wliich each of them according to his position and 
capacity has obtained a general view, be his range wide or 
narrow'. That these guides of the race should be permanently 
relieved of all bodily labour as well as of all vulgar need and 
discomfort; nay, that in proportion to their much greater 
'•achievements they should necessarily own and enjoy more than 
the common man, is natural and reasonable. Great merchants 
should also be included in the same privileged class, whenever 
they make far-sighted preparations for national needs. 
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The quesdon of the sovereignty of the people is at bottom 
the same as tlie question whether any man can ba^e an 
original right to rule a people against its will. How that 
proposition can be reasonably maintained] I do not see. The 
people, it must be admitted, is sovereigiif but it is a sovereign 
wlio is always a minor. It must have permanent guardians, 
and it can never ejeercise its riglits itself, without creadng 
dangers of which no one can foresee the end; especially 
as, like all minors, it is very apt to become tlte sport oi 
designing sharpers, in the shape of what are called de- 
niagogues. 

Voltaire remarks that the first man to become a king was 
a successful soldier. It is certainly tlie case that all princes 
were originally victorious leaders of armies, and for a long 
time it v\'as as such that they bore sway. On the rise of 
standing armies, princes began to regard their people as a 
means of sustaining themselves and their sold lei's, and treated 

them, accordingly, as though they were a lierd of cattle, which 

had to be tended in order tliat it might pravide wool, milk,, 
and meat. The why and wherefore of all this, as 1 sliall 
presently show in detail, is tlie fact that originally it was not 
right, but might, that ruled in the world. Might has the 
advantage of having been first in the field. That is wliy it is 
impossible to do away with it atid abolish it altogether; it must 
ahvays have its place; and aU that a man can wish or ask is 
that it shoidd be found on the side of right and associated 
with it. Accordingly says the prince to his subjects: rule 

you in virtue of the power winch I possess. But, on the other 
hand, it excludes that of anyone else, and I shall suffer 
none but my own, whether it comes fmm without, or arises 
within by one of you trying to oppress another. In this way, 

then, you are protected,” The arrangement was carried out; 
and just because it was carried out, the old idea of kingship 
developed with time and progress into quite a difiereni idea, 
and put the other one in the background, where it may still 
be seen, now' and then, flitting about like a spectre. Its plac^ 
has been taken by the idea of the king as father of liis people, 
as the firm and unshakable pillar which alone supports and 
maintains the w'hole organization of law' and order, and con- 
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^|ueutly the righu of ever}' mQii.'^ But a king can accomplish 
this 6uly by inborn prerogative wliich reserves authority to 
him and to him alone—an auUiority which is supreme, 
indubitable, and beyond all attack, nay, to which every one 
rendere instinctive obedience. Hence the king is rightly said 
to rule “by the grace of God." He is always the most useful 
jierson in the Stale, and his services are tiever too dearly repaid 
l}y any Civil List, however heavy, 

^ But even as late a writer as Maocliiavelli was so decidedly 
imbued with the earlier or mediaeval conception of the position 
of a prince that he treats it as a matter which is self-evident: 
he never discusses it, but tacitly takes it as the presupposition 
and basis of his advice. U may be said generally that his book 
is merely the theoretical statement and consistent and sys¬ 
tematic exposition of the practice prevailing in his time. It is 
the novel statement of it in a complete theoretical form tViai 
fends it such a poignant interest. The same thing, I may 
remark in passing, applies to the immortal little work of 
^La Rochefaucauld, who, however, takes private and not public 
life for his theme, and offers, not advice, but observations, 
The title of this fine little book b ojieti, iwrliaps, to some 
obieclioii: the contents are not, as a nde, eitlier nutxims or 
rejlsctionsj but apercus^ and that is what they should be called, 
'I'here b much, too, hi Macchiavelli that will be found also 
to apply to private life. 

Right in itself b [wwerlessj tn nature it is Miglit that rules, 
To enlist inight on the side of right, so that by menus of it 
right may rule, is the problem of statesmanship, And it is 
indeed a hard problem, as will be obvious if we remember 
that almost every human bmast is the seat of an egobm which 
has no limits, and is usually associated with an accumulated 
store of hati'ed and malicoj so that at the very start feelings 
of enmity largely prevail over those of frieiubhip, We have 
to bear in mind that it b many millions of individuab so 
instituted who have to be kept in the bonds of law and order, 

1 We mail in SlQbaeuSj Ftonlr^iuiri, rh, +1, of a Persian eusloiiiiT 
by whenever ^ king tliere a five days" anarchy^ in unler 

that peeple tnighi perceive the ^dvanta^e of haviiig kings and laws. 
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peace ami ti'aiiquiluy: whereas originally ever)' one had a 
right to say to every one eke; / am just as good as yoi aref 
A consideration of all this must fill us with surprise that on 
the whole the world pursues its way so peacefully and quietly, 
and with so much law and order, as we see to exist. It is tlte 
machinery of State which alone accomplishes it. For it is 
physical power alone which has any direct action ojj menj 
constituted as they generally are, it is for physical power alone 
that they have any feeling or respect. ■ 

If a man would convince himself by experience that this 
is the case, he need do nothing but remove all compulsion 
from his fellows, and tiy to govern them by clearly and forcibly 
representing to them what is reasonable, right, and fair, 
though at tile same time it may be contrary to their interests. 
He would be laughed to scornf and as things go, that is the 
only anssver he would get. It w'ould soon be obvioui to him 
that moral force alone is powerless. It is, then, physical force 
alone whicli is capable of securing respect. Now this force 
ultimately resides in the masses, where it is associated with* 
ignorance, stupidity and injustice. .Accordingly the main aim 
of Statesmanship in these difficult circumstances is to put 
physical force in subjection to mental force—to intellectual 
superiority, and thus to make it serviceable. But if this aim 
is not itself accompanied by justice and good intentions, the 
resiUt of the business, if it succeeds, is that the State so erected 
consists of knaves and fools, the deceivers and the deceived. 
That this is the case, is made gradually evident by the progress 
of intelligence amotigst the masses, however much it may 
be repressed^ and it leads to revolution. But if, contarily, 
intelligence is accompanied by justice and good intentions, 
there arises a State as perfect as the character of human affairs 
will allow, It is very much to the purpose if justice and gooti 
intentions not only exist, but are also demonstrable and openly 
exhibited, and can be called to account publicly, and be subject 
to control. Care must be taken, however, lest the resulting 
participation of many persons In the work of governments 
should affect tlie unity of the State, and inflict a loss of strength 
and concentration on the power by which its fiottie and foreign 
affairs have to be administered. This is what almost alwa^'s 
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happens in republits, Tg produce a consutution wliich should 
satisfy all these demands would accordingly be the highest 
aim of statesmanship. But, as a matter of fact, statesmanship 
has to consider other tilings as well. It lias to reckon with the 
people as they exist, and their national peculiarities. This is 
the raw material on wliich it has to work, and the ingredients 
of that material will always exercise a great effect on the 
completed scheme. 

« Statesmanship will have achieved a good deal if it so far 
attains its object as to reduce wrong and injustice in the com¬ 
munity to a minimum. To banish them altogether, and to 
leave no trace of them, is merely the ideal to be aimed at; 
and it is only approximately that it can he reached. If they 
disappear in one direction, they creep in again in another; 
for wrong and injustice lie deeply rooted in human nature. 
Attempts have been made to attain the desired aim by artificial 
wpstitutions and systematic codes of law; but they are not in 
complete touch vrith the facts—they remain an asymptote, 
^or tlie simple reason that hard and fast conceptions never 
embrace ail possible cases, and cannot be made to meet 
individual instances. Such conceptions resemble the stones of 
a mosaic rather than the delicate shading in a picture. Nay, 
more: all experiments in this matter are attended with danger; 
because the material in question, namely, tlie liuman race, 
is the most difficult of all material to liandle. It is almost 
as dangerous as an explosive. 

No doubt it is true that in the macliiiiery of the State the 
freedom of the press performs the same function as a safety- 
valve in other machinery; for it enables all discontent to find 
a voice; nay, in doing so, the discontent exhausts itself if it 
has not much substance; and if it has, there is an advantage 
in recognizing it betimes and applying the remedy. This is 
much better than to repress the discontent, and let it simmer 
and ferment, and go on increasing until it ends in an explosion. 
On the other hand, the freedom of the press may be regarded 
^ a permission to sell poison—poison for the heart and the 
mind. There is no idea so foolish but that it cannot be put 
into the heads of the ignorant and incapable multitude 
especially if the idea bolds out some prospect of any gain or 
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advantage. And when a man bas got liold of any such idea, 
what is there that be will not do? lam, therefore, very itiucli 
afraid that tlie danger of a free press outweiglis its utility, 
particularly where the law offers a way of redressing wrongs. 
In any case, however, the freedom of the press should be 
governed by a very strict prohibition of all and every 
anonymity. 

Generally, indeed, it may he maintained that right is of 
a nature analogous to that of certain chemical substances,^ 
which cannot be exhibited in a pure and isolated condition, 
but at the most only with a small admixture of some other 
substance, which serves as a vehicle for them, or gives them 
the necessary consistency | such as fluorine, or even alcohol, 
or prussic acid. Pursuing the analogy we maj' say that right, 
if it is to gain a footing in the world and really prevail, must 
of necessity be supplemented by a small amount of arbitrary 
force, in order that, notwithstanding its merely ideal and 
therefore etJiereal nature, it may be able to work and subsist 
in the real and material world, and not evaporate and vanish* 
into the clouds, as it does in He^od. Birthright of every 
description, all heritable privileges, every form of national 
religion, and so on, may be regarded as the necessary chemical 
base or aQoj’f inasmuch as it is only when right has some 
such firm and actual foundation that it can be enforced and 
consistently vindicated. They form for right a sort of as p-oi 
TTo? aT (^—a fidcrum for supporting its lever. 

Linnaeus adopted a vegetable system of an artifidal and 
arbitrary character. It cannot be replaced by a natural one, 
no matter how reasonable the change might be, or how often 
it has been attempted to make it, because no other system 
could ever yield the same certainty and stability of definition. 
Just in the same way the artificial and arbitrary basis on 
which, as has been shown, the constitution of a State rests, 
can never be replaced by a purely natural basis. A natural 
basis would aim at doing away with the conditions that have 
been mentioned: in the place of the privileges of birth it would* 
put those of personal merit; in the place of the national 
religion, the results of ratlonaJistic inquiry, and so on. How¬ 
ever agreeable to reason tliis might all prove, the change could 
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iiDl be made^ because a natural basis would lack lhat certainty 
and fixity of definition which alone secures the stability of the 
cominonivealth. A constitution which embodied abstract right 
alone w'ould be an excellent thing for natures other than 
humane but since the great majority of men are extremely 
egoistic, unjust, inconsiderate, deceitful, and sometimes even 
malicious; since in addition they are endowed witli very scanty 
intelligence, there arises the necessity for a power that shall 
,be concentrated in one man, a power lhat shall be above all 
law and right, and be completely irresponsible, nay, to which 
everything sliali yield, as to something tliat is regarded as a 
creature of a higher kind, a ruler by the grace of God. It is 
only thus that men can be permanently held in check and 
governed. 

The United States ol North America exlribit the attempt 
to proc^fed without any such arbltraiy basis; that is to say, to 
allow abstract right to prevail pure and unalloyed. But the 
result is not attractive, For with all tiie material prosperity 
.*of the countrj' what do w'e find? The prevailing sentiment is 
a base Utilitarianism with its inevitable companion, ignorance; 
and it is this that has paved the way for a union of stupid 
Anglican bigotry, foolish prejvidke, coarse brutality, and a 
childish veneration of Avonien. Even woi'se things are the order 
of the day; most Iniquitoiis oppression of the black freednien, 
lynch law, frequent assassination often committed with entire 
impunity, duels of a savagery elsewhere unknown, now' and 
then 0 ]ieti scorn of all la>v and justice, repudiation of public 
debts, abominable political rascality towards a neighbouring 
State, followed by a mercenary raid on its rich territory— 
afterwards sought to be excused, on the j»ari of the chief 
authority of the State, by lies which every one in the country 
knew to be such and kvighed at — an ever-increasing ochlo¬ 
cracy, and finally all the disastrous influence whidi tliis 
abnegation of jvistice in high quarters must have exercised 
on private morals. This specimen of a pure constitution on 
othe obverse side of the planet says very little for republics 
in general, but still less for the imitations of it in Mexico, 
Guatemala, Columbia and Peru, 

A peculiar disadvantage attaching to republics—and one 
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that nii^ht n<jt be looked for—is that in this forai of govern- 
nient it must be more dilTicuit for men of ability to attain Iiigh 
position and exercise direct political influence than in the case 
of monarchies. For always and everywhere and under all 
circumstances there is a conspiracy, or instinctive alliance^ 
against such men on the part of all the stupidj the weak, and 
the commonplace^ they look upon such men as their natural 
enemies, and they are firmly held together by a common fear 
of them. There is always a numerous host of the stupid and^ 
the weak, and in a republican constitution it is easy for them 
to suppress and exclude the men of ability, so that they may 
not be outflanked hy them. They aj'e fifty to one^ and here all 
have etpial rights at the start. 

In a monarchy, on the other hand, this natural and universal 
league of the stupid against those who are possessed of inteh 
lectual advantages is a onesided affair^ it exists only from^ 
below, for in a monarchy talent and iiuelligence receive a 
tiatural advocacy and support from above. In the first place, 
the position of the monarch himself is much too high and too * 
firm for him to stand in fear of any sort of competition* In the 
next place, he serves the State more by his will than by his 
intelligence; for no intelligence could ever be equal to all the 
demands that would in his case be made upon it. He is there¬ 
fore compelled to be always availing himself of other men's 
intelligence. Seeing that his own interests are securely bound 
up with those of his country; that they are inseparable from 
them and one with them, he will naturally give the preference 
to the best men, because they are his most serviceable instru- 
ineniSj and he will bestow^ hts favour upon them—as soon, 
that is, as he can find them; which is not so difficult, if only 
an lionet search he made. Just in the same way even ministers 
of State have too much advantage over rising politicians to 
need to regard them mth jealousy; and accordingly for 
analogous reasons they are glad to single out distinguished 
men and set them to work, in order to make use of their 
powers for themselves. It is in this %vay that intelligence has ^ 
always under a monarchical government a much better chance 
against its irreconcilable and ever-present foe, stupidity; and 
the advantage which it gains is very great* 
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In general, the nionarchjcal form of gpvernmeiit is that 
whitii is natural to man; just as it is natural to bees and ants, 
to a flight of cranes, a herd of wandering elephants, a pack 
of wolves seeking prey in common, and many other animals, 
all of which place one of their number at the head of the 
business in hand. Eveiy business in which men engage, if 
it is attended with danger—every campaign, every ship at 
sea^tnust also be subject to lire authority of one commander; 
•everywhere it is one will that must lead. Even the animal 
organism is constructed on a monarchical principle; it is the 
brain alone whicli guides and governs, and exercises the 
hegemony. Alihougli lieart, lungs, and stomach contribute 
much more to the continued existence of the wliole body, 
these pliilisLuiffi cannot on that account be allowed to guide 
and lead. That is a business which belongs solely to the brain; 
^vernment must proceed from one central point. Even the 
solar system is monarchical. On the other hand, a republic 
is as unnatural as it is unfavortrable to the higher intellectual 
• life and liie arts and sciences. Accordingly we find iliat every¬ 
where in tire world, and at all limes, nations, whether civilized 
or savage, or occupying a position between the two, are always 
under monarcliical government. The rule of many, as Homer 
said, is not a good tliitig: let tltere be one ruler, one king: 

OvK ayifSiv ■froAuKOi/»vt?j‘€fs Kolpovos eorw 
its 

How would it be possible that, even where and at all times, 
we should see many millions of people, nay, even hundreds 
of millions, become the willing and obedient subjects of one 
man, sometimes even one woman, and provisionally, even, 
of a child, unless there wore a monarchical instinct in men 
which drove them to it, as the form of goveritmeni best suited 
to them? This arrangement is not the product of reflection. 
Every%vhere one man is king, and for the most pari his dignity 
is hereditai-y. He is, as it were, the personification, the mono- 
*"gram, of the wliole people, which attains an individuality in 
him. In tliis sense he can rightly say; l*^£U c^est mot. It is 
precisely for this reason that in Shakespeare’s historical plays 

1 liuidt n, 204. 
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tlie kings of England and France mutually address each other 
as France and England, and the Uuke of Austria goes By the 
name of his countty'. It is as though the kings regarded Uiera- 
selves as the incarnation of their nationalities. It is all in 
accordance with human naturei and for this veiy reason the 
hereditaiy monarch cannot separate his own welfare and that 
of his family from the welfare of his country^ as, on the other 
hand, mostly happens when the monarch is elected, as, for 
instance, in the States of the Church.^ The Chinese can con* 
ceive of a monarchical government onlyj what a republic is, 
they utterly fail to understand. When a Dutch legation was 
in China in the year 1658, it was obliged to represent that 
the Prince of Orange was their king, as otherwise tJie Chinese 
would have been inclined to take Holland for a nest of pirates 
living without any lord or master,^ Stobseus, in a cliapter in 
his Florilegium, at the head of which he winte 7'hai nlonarchy 
is best, collected the best of the passages in wliich the ancients 
explained tlie advantages of that form of government. In a 
word, republics arc unnatural and artificial^ they are thc^ 
product of reflection. Hence it is that they ocewr only as rare 
exceptions in the whole history of the world. There W’ere the 
small Greek republics, the Roman and the Carthaginian^ but 
they were all rendered possible by the fact that live-sixths, 
perhaps even seven-eighths, of the population consisted of 
slaves. In the year 1840, even In the United States, there were 
throe million slaves to a population of sixteen millions. Tlien, 
again, the duration of tJie republics of antiquity, compared 
with that of monarchies, was very short. Republics are very 
easy to found, and very difficult to maintain, while widi 
monarchies it is exactly the reverse. If it is Utopian schemes 
that are wanted, I say this: the only solution of the problem 
would be a despotism of the wise and the noble, of the true 
aristficracy and the genuine nobility, brought about by the 
method of generation—^thai is, by the marriage of the noblest 

* Tramltii&r^s —n-it viiJI recollect that Schopenhauer wai 

writing long the Papfll territoriet were Ahsajhiiai into the kinedor* 

of Italy. 

^ See Jesm Nieuhoff, Ujimbasttidt h CompagaU Orientals d€s 

Province* limes vm rEmperturde U troduit par Jeari 1e Chvpetitier 

h Lcydc^ 1665, ch. 45. 
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men with the cleverest and most uxtelleclual vvuuieii. 'Oiis is 
my Utopia, my Republic of Plato. 

Constitutional kings are undoubtedly in much the same 
position as the gods of Epicurus, wlio sit up on high in uudis- 
tiirbed bliss and tranquillity, and do not meddle with human 
affairs. Just now they are the fashion. In eveiy Cerniaii 
duodecimo-principality a parady of the Englisli constitution 
is set up, quite complete, from Upper and Low'er Houses down 
40 the Habeas Corpus Act and trial by jury. Tliese itistitutions, 
which proceed from English character and English circum¬ 
stances, and presuppose both, are natural and suitable to the 
English people. It is just as natural to the German people to 
he split up into a number of different stocks, under a similar 
number of loiling Princes, with an Emperor over them all, 
who maintains peace at home, and represents the unity of the 
State alfroad. It is an arrangement wJiich has proceeded from 
German character and German circumstances. 1 am of opinion 
that if Germany is not to meet with tlie same fate as Italy, 
•it must restore the imperial crewn, which was done away with 
by its arch-enemy, the first Napoleon^ and it must restore it 
as effectively as ^jossible.^ For German unity depends on it, 
and without the imperial crown it will always be merely 
tioniiiml, or precarious. Bill as we no longer live in the days 
of Giiiither of Schwaraburg, w hen the choice of Emperor was 
a serious business, the imperial crown ought to go alternately 
to Prussia and to Austria, for the life of the w'earer. In any 
case, the absolute sovereignty of the small States is illusory. 
Napoleon I did for Germany what Otto the Great did for 
Italy: he divided it into small, independent States, on the 
principle, divide el impera. 

The English show their great intelligence, aniongsl other 
ways, by clinging to thetr ancient institutions, customs and 
usages, and by holding tliem sacred, even at the risk of carrying 
this tenacity too far, and making it ridiculous. They hold them 
sacred for the simple reason that those institutions and customs 

» TVtfiwlator’s Nati. —here, again, it U hirdly necessary to say that 
Schopetihauei't who died in i£60, and wrote Utis passage at least some 
yean previously, cannot be referring to any of the events whidl culminated 
in lfl70. The whole passage foniis a striking illustration of his political 
sagacity. 
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are not the mvenlion of an idle liead^ but have grown up 
gradually by the force of circumstance and the wUdom of life 
itself, aud are tlierefore suited to them as a nation. On the 
other hand, the German Michel^ allows himself to be per¬ 
suaded by his sclioolmaster that he must go about in an English 
dress-coat, atid that nothing else will do- Accordingly he has 
bullied his father into giving it to him^ and with his awkward 
manners this ungainly creature presents in it a siifficientiy 
ridiculous figure. But the dre&s-coat w^ill some day be too tight, 
for him and incommode him. It will not be very long before 
he feels it in trial by jury. This institution arose in the most 
barbarous period of the Middle Ages-—the times of Alfred the 
Great, when the ability to read and write exempted a man 
fmm the penalty of death. It is the woi'st of all criminal 
procedm-es. Instead of judges, well versed in law and of great 
experience, who have grown grey in daily imraveiling the 
tricks and wiles of thieves, murderei^ and rascals of all sorts,' 
and so are well able to get at the bottom of things, it is 
gossiping tailors and tanners who sit in )Qdgmeiit^ it is their* 
coai^e, crude, unpractised, and awkward intelligence, incap¬ 
able of any snstaiiied attention, lliat is called upon to find out 
the truth from a tissue of lies and deceit. All the time, more¬ 
over, they are thinking of their cloth and their leather, and 
longing to be at homej and they have absolutely no clear 
notion at all of the distinction betw'een probability and cer¬ 
tainty. It is with thb sort of a calculus of probabilities in their 
stupid heads that they conhdently undertake to seal a man’s 
doom. 

The same l emark is applkable to them Avhich Dr. Johnson 
made of a coiLrt-martial in which he liad little confidence, 
summoned to decide a very important case. He said that 
perhaps there was not a member of it who, in the whole 
course of his life, had ever spent an hour by himself in 

* Trafist&li?r*s Note *—It may be well to explain that ^^Michel” U somo- 
tinier used by the Germans as a nickname of their nation, correspomlltig 
to *^John Bull" as a nickname of the English. Ftii^cl in hit Gerinan- 
En^lish hhetionary declares tliat der deulsehe MkhA represents the German 
nation as an honesty blunt, nnsuspiddiis fellpw-, who easily allows himself 
to be iniposetl upon, tveii, he addSj witli a touch of paLriolisni, *^by those 
who are gready his inferiors in point of streugdi aud real worth 
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balancing pixibabilities.^ Can any one imagine that tlie tailor 
and the tanner would be impartial judges? What! the vicious 
multitude impartial! as if partiality were not ten times more 
to be feared fmm men of the same class as the accused, than 
from judges who knew nothing of him personallj', lived iu 
another sphere altogether, were irremovable, and conscious 
of the dignity of their ofiice* But to let a jury decide on crimes 
against the State and Its head, or on misdemeanours of the 
♦press, is in a very real sense to set the fox to keep the geK*. 

Everywhere and at all times there has been much discontent 
with governments, laws and public regulations^ for llie most 
part, ho^vever, because men oi’e always ready to make institu¬ 
tions responsible for the misery inseparable from human 
existence itself^ which is, to speak mythically, the curse that 
was laid on Adam, and through him on the whole race. But 
never Ifas that delusion been proclaimed In a more mendacious 
*and impudent manner tlian by tlie demagogues of the Jetztzsit 
—of the day we live in. As enemies of Christianity, they are, 
-of course, optimists: to them the world is its own end and 
object, and accordingly in itself, that is to say, in its own 
natural constitution, it Is arranged on the most excellent 
principles, and forms a regular habitation of bliss. 'I'he enor- 
moi.is and glaring evils of tlie world they attribute wholly to 
governments: if govemitients, they think, were to do their 
duty, there would be a heaven upon earthy in other words, 
all men could eat, drink, propagate and die, free frem trouble 
and svaiU, Tins is what tliey mean when they talk of the world 
being “its own end and object”; this is the goal of that 
“perpetual progress of the human race,” and the other line 
things wliich they are never tired of proclaiming. 

Formerly it faith which was the chief sujiport of tlie 
throne; nowadays it is credit. The Pope himself is scareely 
more concerned to retain tlie confidence of the faithful tlian 
to make his creditors believe in his own good faith. If In times 
past it was Uie guilty debt of the world which was lamented, 
,now it is the financial debts of the w'orld which arouse dismay. 
Formerly it was the Last Day which was prophesied; now it 
is the crewax^sta, tlie great repudiation, the universal bank- 
> John ton, 1780^ at, 71- 
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ruptC)-^ of the nations, which wil] one day happen^ aUiiongii 
the pmjjhet, in this as hi the other case^ entertains a firm hope 
that he will not live to see it himself* 

From an ethical and a rational point of vieW| the right, oj" 
/}ossession rests upon an incomparably better foundation than 
the righl o/* bir^/i^ ueverlheles3?| the right of possession is allied 
with tlie right of birth and lias come to be part and parcel 
of It, so that it would hardly be possible to abolish the rights 
of birth without endangering the right of possession. The reason 
of this is that most of what a man posse^es he inherited, and 
ihci-efore holds by a kind of right of birth; just as the old 
nobility bear tlie names only of tlieir hereditary estates, and 
by the use of those names do no more than give expression 
to the fact that tliey own the estates. Accordingly all owners 
of property if, instead of being envious, they were wise, ought 
also to support the itiainteiiaiice of the rights of birth. 

The existence of a nobility has, then, a double advantage: 
it helps to maintain, ou tJie one hand, the rights of possession!^ 
and, on the other, the right of birth belonging to the ting. 
For the king is ilie First nobleman in the country, and, as a 
general rule, he treats the nobility as his humble relations, 
and regards them quite other^vise than tlie commoners, how¬ 
ever trust)'' and well-beloved. It is quite natural, too, that he 
should have more conFidence in those whose ancestors were 
mostly the first ministers, and always the immediate associates, 
of liis own. A nobleman, therefore, appeals with reason to the 
name lie bears, ’svlien, on the occurrence of anything to rouse 
distrust, he repeats his assurance of fidelity and service to the 
king. A man^s character, as my readers are aware, assuredly 
comes to him from his father. It is a narrow-minded and 
ridiculous thing not lo consider whose son a man is. 
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aNo thoughtful mail can have any doubt, after the conclusions 
reached in my prKe-essay on Aloral Freedom^ that such 
freedom is to be sought, not anpYhere in nature, but outside 
of it. 'l*he only freedom that exists is of a metaphysical 
character. In lire physical world freedom is an impossibility. 
Accordingly, while our several actions are in no wise free, 
every man’s individual character is to be regarded as a free 
act. He’is such and such a man, because once for all it is his 
'will to be that man. For the will itself, and in itself, and also 
in so far as it is manifest in an individual, and accordingly 
^constitutes the original and fundamental desires of that indi¬ 
vidual, is independent of all knowledge, because it is ante¬ 
cedent to such knowledge. All that it receives from know'ledge 
is the series of motives by w'hlch it successively develops its 
nature and makes itself cognizable or visible: but the will 
itself, as something that lies beyond time, and so long as it 
exists at all, never changes. Therefore every' man, being what 
he is and placed in the circumstances which for the moment 
obtain, hut which on their part also arise by strict necessity, 
can absolutely never do anything else than just what at that 
moment he does do. .Accordingly', the w'hole course of a man’s 
life, in all its incidents great and small, is as necessarily 
pre-determined as the course of a clock. 

The main reason of this is that the kind of metaphysical 
free act which I have described tends to become a knowing 
consciousness — a percepiii-e intuition, svhich is subject to the 
forms of space and time. By means of those forms the unity 
/uid indivisibility of the act are represented as draw'n asunder 
into a series of states and events, which are subject to the 
Principle of Sufficient Reason in its four forms—and it is this 
that is meant by niXessity. But the result of it all assumes a 
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moral complexion. It amounls to tliis, that by vvhai we do 
we kno^v vvliat we are, and by what we suffer we knoiv ivliat 
we deserve. 

Further, it follows from this that a man’s individmUty does 
not rest upon the principle of individuation alone, and there¬ 
fore is not altogether phenomenal in its nature. On the 
contrary, it has its roots in the thing-iii-itself, in the wdll 
which is the essence of each individual. Tlie character of this 
individual is itself iiidividuah Btit how deep the roots o^ 
individualit}'' extend is one of the questions which I do not 
undertake to answer. 

In this connection it deserves to be mentioned that even 
Plato, in his own way, represented the individuality of a man 
as a free act.** He represented him as coming into the world 
with a given tendency, wliich was the result of llie feelings 
and character already attaching to him in accordaitce wiili 
the doctrine of metempsycliosis. The Brahmin philosopher 
also express the unalterable fixity of innate character in 
a mystical fashion. They say tliat Brahma, when a man 
produced, engraves his doings and suiTerings in w'ritten 
characters on his skull, and that his life must take shajie in 
accordance therewith. They point to the jagged edges in the 
sutures of the skull-lwnes as evidence of this writings and 
the purport of it, they say, depends on his previous life and 
actions. The same view appears to underlie the Cliristian, or 
rather, the Pauline, dogma of Predestination. 

But this truth, whiclt is universally confirmed by experience, 
is attended with another result. All genuine merit, moral as 
well as intellectual, is not merely physical, or empirical in its 
origin, but metaphysical; that is to say, it is given d prion and 
not a posterion'i in otlier woi^, it is innate and is not acquired, 
and therefore its soume is not a mere phenomenon, but tlie 
thing-in-itself. Hence it is that every man achieves only that 
whicli is irrevocably established iti his nature, or is Ijorn with 
him. Intellectual capacity needs, it is true, to be developed, 
just as many natural products need to be cultivated in order 
that we may enjoy or use them; but just as in the case of a 
natural product no cultivation can take the place of original 

^ Phardrui and Lau-fj bk, X. 
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material^ neitlier can it do so in the case of intellect. Tiiat is 
the i^ason why qualities which are merely acquired, or teamed, 
or enforced—til at is, qualities h posteriori, whether moral or 
intellectual—are not real or genuine, but superficial oiilv, and 
possessed of no value. ITiis is a conclusion of true metaphysics, 
and experience teaciies the same lesson to all w'ho can look 
below the surface. Nay, it is proved by the great importance 
which we all attach to such innate characteristics as physiog” 
riiomy and external appearance, in the case of a man who is at 
all distinguished} and that is why we are so curious to see liim. 
Superficial people, to be sure—and, for very good reasons, 
commonplace people too—will be of the opposite opinion; for 
if anything fails them they will thus be enabled to console 
themselves by thinking that it is still to come. 

The world, then, is not merely a battlefield where victory 
and defcal receive their due recompense in a future state, 
fio! tlie world is itself the Last Judgment on it. Every man 
carries witli him the reward and the disgrace tliat he deserves; 
«and this is no other than the doctrine of the Brahmins and 
Buddhists as it is taught in the theory of metempsychosis, 

Hie question has been raised, ’VMiai two men would do, wlio 
lived a solitary life in the wilds and met each other for the 
fiist time. Hobbes, Pufendorf, and Rousseau liave given dif¬ 
ferent answers. Pufendorf believed that they w'oidd approach 
each other as friends; Hobbes, on tire contrary, as enemies: 
Rousseau, tliai they would pass eacli otiier by in silence. All 
thi'ee are both right and wrong. This is just a case in which 
the incalculable difference that there is in uttme moral disposition 
between one individual and another would make its appearance. 
The difference is so strong that the question here raised might 
be regarded as the standarti and measure of it. For there ai'e 
iiieii in whom the sight of another man at once rouses a feeling 
of enmity, since their innsost natvire exclaims at once: That 
is not me! 'I’liere are others in whom the sight awakens 
immediate sympathy; their inmost nature says; That is me 
over again! Between the two there are countless degrees, 'I’hat 
ill this most important matter sve are so totally different is 
a great problem, nay, a mystery. 

In regard to this a priori nature of moral character there 
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is matter for varied relleclion in a work by liastliolm, a Danish 
Tfl-riter, entitled Historical CoiUributions to the Knowledge of 
Man in the Savage Stale, He is struck by the fact that intel¬ 
lectual culture and moral excellence aie shown to be entirely 
independent of each other, inasmuch as one is often found 
nit hoot the other. The reason of this, ns we shall find, is 
amply that moral excellence in no ivise springs from reflection, 
which is developed by intellectual culture, but from the will 
itself, the constitution of wliich is innate and not susceptible^ 
in itself of any improvement by means of education. Bastholm 
represents most nations as very vicious and immoral; and on 
the other hand iie reports that excellent traits of character are 
found amongst some savage peoples; as, for instaiitse, amongst 
the Orotchyses, the inhabitants of the island Savu, the 
'funguses, and the Pelcw islanders. He thus attempts to solve 
the problem, How it is that some tribes are so rer^^arkably 
good, when their neighbours are all bad. 

It seems to me that the difficulty may be explained as 
follows: Moral qualities, as we know, are heritable, and an 
isolated tribe, such as is described, might take its rise in some 
one family, and ultimately in a single ancestor who Itappened 
to be a good man, and then maintain its purity. Is it not the 
case, for instance, that on many unpleasant occasions, sucii 
as repudiation of public debts, filibustering raids and so on, 
the English have often reminded the North Americans 
of their descent from Englisli penal colonists? It is a re¬ 
proach, however, whkli can apply only to a small part of 
the population. 

It is marvel lo\JS how every man's indwiduality (that is to 
say, the union of a definite character with a definite intellect) 
accurately determines all his actions and thoughts down to the 
most unim|Hiriant details, as though it were a dye wiiich 
pervaded them; and how, in consequence, one man's whole 
com'se of life, in other ivords, his inner and outer history, 
turns out so absolutely different from another’s, As a botanist 
knows a plant in its entirety from a single leaf; as Cuvier from 
a single bone constructed the whole animal, so an accurate 
knowledge of a man’s whole character may be detained from 
a single characteristic act; that is to say, he himself may to 
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some extent be constructed from it, even though the act in 
question is of very trifling consequence. Nay, that is the most 
perfect test of all, for in a matter of importance people are on 
their guard: in trifles they follow their natural bent without 
much reflection. That is why Seneca's remark, that even the 
smallest things may be taken as evidence of character, is so 
true: argumenta morum cx minimis quotjuc iicet capered If 
a man shows by his absolutely unscrupulous and selfish 
behaviour in small things that a sentiment of justice is foreign 
to his disposition, he should not be trusted with a penny unless 
on due security. For who will believe that the man who every 
day shows that he is unjust In all matters other than those 
which concern property, and whose boundless selfishness eveiy'- 
where protrudes tlirough liie small affairs of ordinary life 
which are subject to no scrutiny, like a dirty shirt through the 
holes of .a ragged jacket—who, I ask, will believe that such 
if man will act honourably in matters of meum and Utum 
without any other incentive but that of justice? Tlie man who 
|ias no conscience in small things will be a scoundrel in big 
things. If we neglect small traits of character, we have only 
ourselves to blame if we afienvards learn to our disadvantage 
what this character is in the great effairs of life. On the same 
principle, we ought to break with so-called friends even in 
matters of trifling moment, if they show a cheracter that is 
malicious or had or vulgar, so that we may avoid the bad turn 
which only waits for an opportunity of being done us. The 
same thing applies to servants. Let it always he our maxim: 
Better alone than amongst traitors. 

Of a truth the first and foremost step in all knowledge of 
mankind is the conviction that a man's conduct, taken as a 
whole, and in all its essential particulanji, is not governed by 
his reason or by any of the resolutions uhich he may make 
in virtue of it. No man becomes this or that hy wisliing to be 
it, however earnestly. His acts proceed from his innate and 
unalterable character, and they are more immediately and 
]Mrticularly determined by motives. A man’s conduct, there¬ 
fore, is the necessary product of botli character and motive. 
It may he illustrated hy the course of a planet, which is the 

1 £p., 52. 
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1‘esuli of the combined efiecl of the tangential eiiei-gj' with 
which it Is endowed, and the centripetal energ} which operates 
from the sun. Ill litis simile the former energy represents 
character, and ilie latter the influence of motive. It is almost 
more than a mere simile. The tangential energy which 
properly speaking is the source of the planet’s motion, whilst 
un the other hand the motion is kept in check by gravitation, 
is, from a metaphysical point of view, the will manifesting 
itself in that l>ody. , 

To grasp this fact is to see iliat we really never form any¬ 
thing more than a conjecture of what we shall do under 
circumstances which are still to happen; although we often 
take our conjecture for a resolve. When, for instance, in 
pursuance of a proposal, a man witlt the greatest sincerity, 
and even eagerness, accepts an engagement to do this or 
that on the occurrence of a certain future event, it is by' no 
means certain that he will fulfil the engagement; unless lift 
is so constituted that the promise which lie gives, in itself and 
as such, is always and everywhere a motive sufficient for him, 
by acting upon itiiu, through considerations of honour, like 
some external compulsion. But above and beyond this, what 
he will do on the occurrence of that event may be foretold 
from true and accurate knowledge of his character and the 
external circumstances under the influence of winch he vviU 
fall; and it may with complete certainly be foretold from this 
alone. Nay, it is a very easy prophecy if he has been already 
seen in a like position; for he will inevitably do the same 
thing a second time, provided that on the first occasion lie 
had a true and complete knowledge of the facts of the case. 
For, as I liave often remarked, a final cause does not Impel 
a man by being real, but by being known; causa finalis non 
tnovet secundum suitm esse teale^ sed secundum esse cogmtum^ 
U’hatever he failed to recognise or understand the Hrst time 
could have no influence upon his will; just as an electric 
current stops when some isolating body hinders the action of 
the conductor. This unalterable nature of character, and the 
consequent necessity of our actions, are made very clear to 
a man who has not, on any given occasion, behaved as he 
* ^uare?,, /Ji'i/i. ^IctAph.^ XXITE, |S 7 And 8. 
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ought to hav« done^ by showing a lack either of resoliiEion 
or ehdnrance or oourage, or some other quality demanded at 
the momenta Afterwards he recognj^ies what it is that he ought 
to haie done5 and, sincerely reputing of his incorrect 
hehaviour, he thinks to himselfi the opportiaikyr mere 
i^ered to me again, I should ael di^erently. It is offered once 
morej the same occasion recurs^ and to his great astonishment 
he does precisely the same thing over agaiii.^ 

« llie best examples of the truth in question are in every way 
furnished by Shakespare^s plays^ It is a truth with wdiicli 
he was thoroughly imbued, and his intuitive w isdom expressed 
it in a concrete sliap on every page, 1 shall liere^ howeverp 
give an instance of it in a case m which he makes it remarkably 
clear, w ithout exhibiting any design or affectation in the matter j 
for he was a real artist and never set out from general ideas^ 
His rneAhod was obviously to work up to the pycliological 
truth wliich he grasped directly and intuitively, regardless of 
the fact that few would notice or understand it, and without 
•the smallest idea that some dull and shallow fellows in Ger¬ 
many ^vould one day proclaim far and wide that he wrote 
his works to illustrate moral commonplaces, I allude to the 
character of the Earl of Northumberland, whom we find in 
three plays in succession, although he does xiot take a leading 
prt in any one of them; nay, he appars only in a few scenes 
distributed over llfteen acts. Consequentlyp if the reader is 
not ver}" attentive, a character exhibited at such great inter¬ 
vals, and its moral identity, may easily escap his notice, even 
though it has by no means escaped the pot's. He makes the 
earl appar every^vhere with a noble and knightly grace, and 
talk in language suitable to it; nay, he sometimes puts very 
beautifid and even elevated passages into his mouth. At the 
sarne time he is veiy far from WTiting after the manner of 
Schiller, who was fond of pinting the devil black, and whose 
moral approval or disapproval of the ciiaracters which he 
represented could be heard in their own w'ords. With 
Shakespeare, and also with Goethcj every character, as long 
as he is on the stage and spaking, seems to be afc^lutely 
in the right, even though it were the devil himself. In this 
^ Cf. tforld at n iilj TTt pj>. 251 ff, ?{fq. (tliirrl ertftioii). 
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respect let the reader oonipaj’e Dvike Alba as he appears in 
Goethe with the same character in Schiller. * 

We make the acquaintance of the Earl of Northumberland 
in the play of Richard //, where he U the hist to hatch a plot, 
against the King in favour of Bolingbroke, afterwards 
Ilenr^' IV, to ivlioni he even oilers some personal flatteiy 
(Act Ji, sc. iii). In the following act he suffers a reprimand 
because, in speaking of the King he talks of him as“ Richard," 
without more ado, but protests that he did it only for brevity’s^ 
sake. A little later his insidious words induce the King to 
surrender. In the following act, when tlie King renounces the 
crown, Noii-humberland treats liira with such harshness and 
contempt that the unlucky monarch is quite broken, and losing 
all patience once more exclaims to him: Fieridf thou tormcTti'si 
me ere 1 come to hell! At the close, Northumherland announces 
to the new King that he has sent the heads of the former King^s 
adherents to London. 

In the following tragedy, Henry IF, lie hatches a plot 
against the new King in just ihe same way. In the fourth ac^ 
WQ see the rebels united, making preiMraiions for the decisive 
battle on the morrow, and only waiting impatiently for 
Northumberland and his division. At last there arrives a letter 
from him, saying that he is ill, and that he cannot entrust liis 
force to anyone else; but that nevertheless the others should 
go forward with courage and moke a brave fight. They do so, 
but, greatly weakened by his absence, they are completely 
defeated; moist of their leaders are captured, and his own son, 
tlie valorous Hotspur, falls by the hand of the Prince of Wales, 

Again, in tlie following play, the Second Pari of Henry IF, 
^ve see him reduced to a state of the fiercest wrath by the 
death of his son, and maddened by the thirst for revenge. 
Accordingly he kindles another rebellion, and the heads of it 
assemble once more. In the fourth act, just as they are about 
to give battle, and are only waiting for him to join them, 
there ooincs a letter saying that he canriot collect a proper 
force, and will therefore seek safety for the present in Scotland^ 
that, nevertheless, he heartily wishes their heroic undertaking 
the best success. Thereupon tliey surrender to the King under 
a treaty which is not kept, and so perish. 
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So far is cliar^^cter ftoni being the work of reasoned choice 
and deration, that in any action the intellect has nothing 
to do but to present motives to the wilL Thereafter it looks 
on as a mere spectator and witness at the course wiiich life 
tfikeSj in accordance with tlie influence of motive on the given 
character. All the incidents of life occur, strictly speakings witli 
tlie same necessity as the moveitieni of a clock- On tills point 
let me refer to my prize-essay on The Freedom o/" ihc ffTU. 
i liave tliei-e explained the true meaning and origin of the 
persistent illusion that the will is entirely free in every single 
action; and 1 have indicated the cause to which it is due. I 
will only add here ilie following teleological explanation of 
this natural illusion. 

Since every single action of a man^s life seems to possess 
the freedom and originality which in truth only belong to his 
charactrt^ as he apprehends it, and the mere apprehension of 
it by his intellect is what constitutes his career^ and since what 
is original in every single action seems to the empirical con¬ 
sciousness to be always being performed anew, a man thus 
receives in the course of his career the strongest possible moral 
lesson. Then, and not before, he becomes tlioroughly conscious 
of all the bad sides of his character. Conscience accompanies 
everj' act with the comment: You could act di^ereittly^ 
although its true sense is: You could be other if urn }'ou ctre^ 
As the result of this immutability of character on the one 
hand, and, on the other, of the smet necessity which attends 
all the circumstances in which character is successively placeil, 
every niaii^s course of life is precisely determined from Alpha 
right tlirough to Omega. But, neverlheless, one man's coimse 
of life turns out immeasurably happier, nobler and more 
wortliy than another's, whether it be regarded from a sub¬ 
jective or an cdijeciive point of view; and unless we are to 
exclude all ideas of justice, we are led to the doctrine which 
is well accepted in Brahminism and Btiddhism, that the 
subjective coTidilions in which, as well as the objective con¬ 
ditions under wliicii, every man is born, are the moral conse¬ 
quences of a previous existence. 

Macchiavelli who seems to have taken no interest wdiatever 
in philosophical speculations, is drawn bv the keen subtlety 
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of Lis very unique uiulerstaiiding into the I'oLowing observa¬ 
tion, whicli possesses a really deep meaning. It show^ that 
he had an intuitive knowledge of the entire necessity' witli 
which, characters and motives being given, aU actions take 
place. He makes It at the beginning of the prologue to Ids 
comedy CUtia. If, he says, the same men were to recur m the 
world in the way that the same circumstances r&:ur, a hundred 
years wsmld never elapse without our finding oui selves togetker 
once more, a?id doing the same things as we are doing now—^ 
Se net mondo fornajsiViO i medadmi mmini, como tornano r 
medesimi casi, non passai'eldjono mat cento anni eke not non 
ci trovassimo ttn altra vedta insieme, a fare le ntedisime cose 
che hora. He seems, however, to have been drawn into the 
remark by a reminiscence of what Augustine saj's in Iris 
De Civitatc Dd, bk. XII, cli. 15. 

Again, Fate, or the tiiiapfievri of lire ancients is* notlving 
but the conscious certainty that all that liappens Is fast bouifd 
by a train of causes, and therefore takes place with a strict 
necessity; that the future is already ordained with absoluti' 
certainty and can undergo as little alteration as the past. In 
the fatalistic myths of the ancients, all that can be regarded 
as fabulous is the predictio'n of the futm'e; that is, if we refuse 
to consider the possibility of magnetic clairvoj'ance and second 
sight. Instead of ttydng to explain away tlie fundamental trutli 
of Fatalism by superficial twaddle and foolish evasion a man 
should attempt to get a clear knowledge and comprehension 
of it; for it is demonstrably true, and it helps us in a very 
import ant way to an understanding of the mysterious riddle 
of oiu* life. Predestination and Fatalism do not differ in the 
main. Tliey differ only in this, that with Predestination the 
given character and external determination of liumaii action 
proceed from a rational being, and with Fatalism from an 
irrational one. But in either ciise the result is the same; that 
happens which must happen. 

On the other hand the conception of Moral Freedom is 
inseparable from that of Originality. A man may be said, by^t 
he Cannot be conceived to be the work of another, and at the 
same time be free in respect of his desires and acts. He who 
called him into existence out of nothing in the same process 
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created and detevtnined liis nature—in other words, tlie whole 
of In« qualities. For no one can create without creating a some¬ 
thing, that is to say, a being deteriiuned throughout and in 
all its qualities. Bvit nil that a man says and does necessarily 
pioceeds from the qiialiii® so cieteriiiined; for it is only the 
qualities themselves set in motion. It is only some external 
impulse that they require to make their appearance. As a man 
is, so must he act; and praise or blame attaches, not to his 
leprate acts, hut to his nature and being. 

That is the reason why Theism and the moral responsibility 
of man are incompatible; because responsibility alw'ays reverts 
to the creator of man and it U there that it has its centre. 
Vain attempts have been made to make a bridge from one of 
these iucomptibles to the other by means of the conception 
of moral freedom; but it always breaks down again. What is 
free must also be ot iginfil. If our w ili is free, our will is also 
the original elemcfit, and conversely. Pre-Kantiaii dogmatism 
tried to sejiarate these two predicaments. It was therecom¬ 
piled to assume two kinds of freedom, one cosmological, of 
the first cause, and the other tiioral and theological, of human 
will. Tltese are represented in Kant by the third as well as 
tlie fourtli antinomy of freedom. 

Oil the other hand, in my jihilosopliy the plain rcfiognition 
of the strictly necessaiy character of all action is in accordance 
with the doctrine that what manifests itself even in the 
inorganic and ii-rational world is leill. If tins were not so, the 
necessity under whicli irrational beings obviously act wotdd 
place their action in conflict with will; if, I mean, there were 
really such a thing as tlie freedom of individual aciioa, and 
this were not as strictly necessitated as every other kind of 
action. But, as t have just shown, it is this same doctrine of 
the fieccssaiy' cliaracter of all acts of will which makes it 
needful to regard a man’s existence and being as itself the 
work of liis freedom, and consequently of his will. The will, 
therefore, inusi be self-existent; it must possess so-called 
e-se-ity. Under the opposite supposition all responsibility, as 
1 have shown, would be at an end, and the moral, like the 
physical, world would be a mere machine, set in motion for 
the aiTitisement of its manufaclurer, placed somewhere outside 
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of it. So it k that tnttlis hang together, and mutually advance 
and complete one anotlier; whereas error gets jostled at ejyeiy 
corner. 

Wliat kind of iiifluence it U tJiat moral i/istruction may 
exercise on conduct, and tvliat are tlie limits of that influence, 
are questions which I have siifKcieiitly examined in the 
twentieth section of ray treatise on the Foundatton q/*A'foru/iVjr. 
Ill all essential particulars an analogous influence is exerdsed^ 
by example^ wliich, however, has a moi'e powerful effect than 
doctrine, and therefore it deserves a brief analysis. 

In the main, example works either by restraining a man 
or by encouraging him. It has the former effect w'lien it deter¬ 
mines him to leave undone what he wanted to do. He sees, 

1 mean, that other people do not do it; and from this lie 
judges, in general, that it is not expedient; that.it may 
endanger his jierson, or his property, or his honour. He rests 
content, and gladly finds himself relieved from examining 
into the matter for himself. Or he may see that another mau^ 
who has not refrained, has incurred evil consequences from 
doing it; this is example of the deterrent kind. The example 
which encourages a man works in a twofold manner. It either 
induces him to do what he w'ould be glad to leave undone 
if he were not afraid lest the omission might in some way 
endanger him, or injure him in others’ opinion; or else it 
encourages him to do what he is glad to do, but has hitherto 
refrained from doing from fear of danger or shame; this is 
example of ilie seductive kind. Finally, example may bring 
a man to do what he would have oilienvise never tliought 
of doing. It is obvious that in this last case example works 
in the main only on the intellect; its effect on the will is 
secondary, and if it has any such effect, it is by the inter¬ 
position of the man’s own judgment, or by reliance on the 
person who presented tlie example. 

The whole influence of example—and it is very strong- 
rests on the fact tliat a man has, as a rule, too little judgment 
of his own, and often too little knowledge, to explore his own 
way for himself, and that he is glad, therefore, to tread in 
the footsteps of someone else. Accordingly, the more deficient 
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he is in eitliei' of these t^unlities, ilie more is he open to tlie 
influence of example^ and we find, in fact, that most men’s 
guiding star is the example of others; that their whole course 
of life, in great things and in small, comes in the end to be 
mere imitation; and that not even in the pettiest matters do 
tlteyact according to their own judgment. Imitation and custom 
ore the spring of almost all human action. The cause of it is 
that men fight shy of all and any sort of reflection, and A'ery 
properly mistrust their oivn discernment. At the same time 
this remarkably strong imitative instinct in man is a proof 
of his kinship with apes. 

But the kind of effect ivhich example exercises depends upon 
a man s character, and thus it is that the same example niay 
possibly seduce one man and deter another. An easy oppor¬ 
tunity of observing this is afforded in the case of certain social 
impertiitences ivhich come into I'ogue and gradually spread. 
>’hc first time that a man notices anything of the kind, he 
may say to himself; For shame! how can he da it! haw seijish 
i^nd inconsiderate of him! really, I shail take care never to da 
anything like that! But twenty others will think: eiha! if he 
docs that, / may do it too. 

As regards morality, exainplci like doctrine, may, it is true, 
promote civil or legal amelioration, but not that inxvard 
amendment which is, strictly speaking, the only kind of moral 
amelioration. For example always works as a pei^nal motive 
alone, and assumes, therefore, that a man is susceptible to 
this sort of motive. But it is just the predominating sensitive¬ 
ness of a character to tliis or that sort of motive that deter¬ 
mines whether its moralily is true and real; though, of what¬ 
ever kind it IS, it is ahvays innate. In general it may be said 
that example operates as a means of promoting the gfwd and 
the bad qualities of a character, but it does not create them; 
and soil is that Seneca’s maxim, vclie ntmdiscitur—will cannot 
be /cflrwwf—also liolds good here. But the innateness of all 
truly moral qualities, of the good as of the bad, is a doctrine 
that consorts lietter witli the metempsychosis of the Brahmins 
and Buddhists, according to w hich a man’s good and bad deeds 
follow him from one existence to another like his shadow, than 
with Judaism. For Judaism requires a man to come into the 
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world as a moral blank, so tliat, in iidriue of an Inconceivable 
free will, directed to objects which are neither to be stmght 
nor avoided —Uberutn arbiirium —and conse¬ 

quently as the result of reasoned consideration, he may choose 
whether he is to be an angel or a devil, or anything else that 
may lie between the two. Though I am well aware what the 
Je^vish scheme is, I pay no attention to it^ for my standard is 
truth. I am no professor of philosophy, and therefore I do not 
find my vocation in establishing the fvmdamental ideas oj 
Judaism at any cost, even though they for ever bar the way 
to all and every kind of physical knowledge. Liberum arhitrium 
indifferenlia under the name of moral freedom is a charming 
doll for professors of philosophy to dandlei and we must leave 
it to those intelligent, honourable and upright gentlemen. 


CHARACTER 


IVIen who aspire to a happy, a hrLUiaot and a long life, instead 
of to a virtuous one, are like foolish actors who want to be 
always having tlie great parts—the parts that are marked by 
splendour and triumph. They fail to see that the important 
thing is not u-hat or houf muchf but how they act. 

Since a man does not alter, and his moral character remains 
ahsolutely the same all through his lifei since he must play 
out the part which he has received, ivithoui the least deviation 
ffom the character; since neither experience, nor philosophy, 
nor religion can effect any improvement in him, the question 
wises, What is the meaning of life at all? To what purpose 
is it played, this farce in which ever^'thing that is essential is 
irrevocably fixed and determined? 

It is played that a man may come to understand Inmself, 
that he may see what it is that he seeks and has sought to be; 
what he wants, and what, therefore, he is. This is a hiowtedge 
which must be imparted to him from without. Life is to man, 
in other words, to wHl, what chemical reagents are to the 
body: it is only by life that a man reveals what he is, and it 
is only in so far as he reveals himself that he exists at all. 
Life is the manifestation of character, of the something that 
we understand by that word; and it is not in Ufa, but outside 
of it, and outside time, that character undergoes alteration, 
as a result of the self-knowledge which life gives. Life is only 
tlie mirror into which a man gazes not in order that he may 
get a reflection of himself, but that he may come to under¬ 
stand himself by that reflection; that he may see what it is 
that the mirror shows. Life is the proofsheet, in which the 
compoeitore’ errors are brouglit to light. How they become 
visible, and whether the type is large or small, are matters 
of no consequence. Neither in the externals of life nor in the 
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course of hi&torj" is there any sigiiificanoe^ for is it is all one 
whether an error occurs in the large type or in the smsill, so 
it is all one, as regards the essence of the matter, whether 
an evil disposition is mirrored as a conqueror of the world or 
a common swindler or ill-nattired egoist. In one case he is seen 
of all menj in tlie other, perhaps only of himself; but that 
he should see himself is what signifies- 

Therefore if egoism has a firm hold of a man and masters 
himj whether it be in the form of ](>)> or triumph, or lustf 
or hope, or frantic grief^ or annoyance, or angerj or fear, or 
suspicion, or passion of any kind—^he is in the deviFs clutches, 
and how he got into them does not matter- W-Tiat is needful 
is that he should make haste to get out to them,' and here, 
again, it does not matter how. 

I have described character as theoretically an act of will 
lying !>eyond lime, of which life in time, or character tn action^ 
is the development. For niatters of practical life we all possess 
the one as well as the other; for we are constitijted of them 
both. Character motUfies our life more than we think, ani 
it is to a certain extent true that every man is the architect 
of his own fortune. No doubt it seems as if our lot were 
assigned to us almost entirely from w^ithoiit, and imparted 
to U5 in somctliing of the same way in which a melody outside 
us reaches the ear. But on looking back over our past, we see 
at once that our life consists of mere variations on one and 
the same theme, namely, our character, and that the same 
fundamental bass sounds thmiigh it all. This is an experience 
whicli a man can and must make in aiid bv himself. 

Not only a matFs life, but Ins intellect too, may be possessed 
of a clear and definite character, so far as his intellect is applied 
to maLters of theorv% It is not every man, however, who has 
an intellect of this kind} for any such definite individuality 
as 1 mean is genius—an original ^iew of the world, which 
presupposes an absolutely exceptional individuality, which b 
the es^sence of genius. A inan^s intellectual character is the 
theme on wdiich all liis works are variations. In an essay wliicji 
I wrote in Weimar I colled it the knack by which eveiy genius 
produces his works, however various- This intellectual charac¬ 
ter determines the physiognomy of men of genius—^what I 
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miglu call the theoretical physiognomy — and gives it that 
distitiguished ex^jiression which is chiefly seen in the eyes and 
the forehead* In the case of ordinary men the pliysiogiiomy 
presents no more than a weak analog)' with the physiognomy 
of genius. On tlie other hand, all men iiossess the practical 
phyat^omyf the stamp of will, of practical character, of moral 
dispositionj and it shows itself chiefly in the mouth. 

Since character, so far as we understand its nature, is above 
•and beyond time, it cannot undergo any change under the 
influence of life. But although it must necessarily remain the 
same always, it requiies time to unfold itself and show the 
very diverse aspects which it may possess. For character con¬ 
sists of two factors: One, the will-io-live itself, blind impulse, 
so-called impeiuosityj the other, the restraint which the will 
acquires when it comes to vinderstand the worlds and the 
world, ftgain, is itself will. A man may begin by following 
the ci’aviiigs of desire, until he comes to see how hollow and 
unreal a thing is life, how deceitful arc its pleasures, w'liat 
^lorrible aspects it possesses; and this it is that makes people 
hermits, penitents, Magdalenes. Neverlhelew it is to be 
observed that no such cliange fmm a life of gi'eat indulgence 
in pleasure to one of resignation is possible, except to the man 
who of his own accord renounces pleasure. A really bad life 
cannot be changed into a virtuous one. 'I'he most beautiful 
soul, befora it comes to know life from its horrible side, may 
eagerly drink the s^veets of life and remain innocent. But it 
cannot commit a bad action: it cannot cause others suffering 
to do a pleasure to itself, for in that case it wo'uld see clearly 
what it would be doing; and whatever l>e its youth and 
inexperience, it perceives the sufferings of others as clearly 
as its own pleasures. That is why one bad action is a guarantee 
that numberless others will be committed as soon as circum¬ 
stances give occasion for them. Somebody once remarked to 
me, with entire justice, that even' man had sometliing very' 
g(>od and humane in his disposition, and also something very' 
bad and malignant; and that according as he was moved, one 
or the other of them made its appearance. The sight of others' 
suffering arouses, not only in different men, but in one and 
the same man, at one moment an inexhaustible sympathy, 
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at another Q certain satisfactionj and this satisfaction may 
increase until it becomes the cruellest delight in pain, I observe 
in myself that at one moment 1 regard all mankind with 
heartfelt pity, at another with the greatest indifference, on 
occasion, with haired, nay, with a positive enjoyment of their 
pain. 

-^11 this slxow’s very clearly that we are possessed of two 
different, nay, absohitely contradictory, ways of regarding tlie 
world: one according to tlie jirinciple of individuation, whidi 
exhibits all creatures as entire strangers to us, as definitely 
not ourselves. We can have no feelings for them but those 
of indifference, envy, hatred, and delight tltat they suffer. 
The other way of regarding the w'orld is in accordance with 
what 1 may call the Tai-tw(tm-asi-~this~isAkysclf principle. 
All creatures are exhibited as identical with ourselves^ and so 
it is pity and love which tlie sight of them arouses. * 

The one method separates individuals by impassable harrier^; 
the other removes the barrier and brings tlie individuals 
together. The one makes us feel, in regard to every map, 
t}iat is what / atri'^ the other, that is not what 1 am. But it is 
remarkable that while the siglit of another’s suffering makes 
us feel our identity with him, and arouses our pity, this is not 
so with the sight of another’s liappiness. Then we almost 
alwavs feel some envy; and even though w'e may have no sucli 
feeling in certain cases—as, for instance, ivlien our friends 
□re happy—yet the interest whicli we take in their happiness 
is of a weak description, and cannot compare with the sym¬ 
pathy which we feel with their suffering. Is this because we 
recognize ail happiness to be a delusion, or an impediment 
to true welfare? No! I am incrined to think that it is because 
the sight of the pleasure, or the possessions, vs'hich are denied 
to us, arouses envy; that is to say, the wish that we, and not 
the other, had that pleasure or those possessions. 

It is only the first way of looking at the world which is 
founded on any demonstrable reason. The other is, as it were, 
the gate out of this world; it has no attestation beyond itself, 
unless it be the very abstract and difficult proof which my 
doctrine supplies. Why the fii'St way predominates in one man, 
and the second in anotlier — though perhaps it does not 
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exclusively predominate in any maiij vhy ihe one or tlie 
othei*emerges according ss the vrill is moved—^these are deep 
problems. The paths of night and day are close together; 

7^ Wicrdf Sr kcu rien 

Jl is a fad that there is a givat and original difference 
between one empirical character and another^ and it is a 
difTerence which, at bottom, rests upon the relation of tlie 
(Tidividnars will to his intellectual faculty. This relation is 
finally determined by the degree of will in his father and of 
intellect in his mother^ and the union of father and mother 
is for the most part an affair of chance. Tliis would all mean 
a revolting injustice in tlie nature of the world, If it were not 
that the difference bet^veen parents and son is phenomenal 
only, and all chance is, at bottom, necessity. 

As regards the freedom of the will, if it were the case that 
the will manifested itself in a single act alone, it would he 
ft free ad. But the will manifests itself in a course of life, that 

to say, in a series of acts. Evety one of these acts, therefore, 
is determined as a part of a complete whole, and cannot happen 
otlieiwise than it docs happen. On the other hand, the whole 
series is freej it is simply the manifestation of an individualized 
will, 

Jf a man feels inclined to commit a bad action and refrains, 
he is kept back either (l) by fear of punishment or vengeance; 
or (2) by supet^tition, in other words, fear of punishment in 
a future life; or (5) by the feeling of sympathy, including 
general cliarity; or (4) by the feeling of honour, in other 
words, the fear of shame; or (5) by the feeling of justice, that 
is, an objective attachment to fidelity and good-faith, coupled 
wiili a resolve to hold them snered, because they are the 
fouiidatjon of all free intercourse between man and man, and 
therefore often of advantage to himself as well. This last 
thought, not indeed as a tliouglit, but as a mere feeling, 
influences people very frequently- It is tliis that often compels 
a^ man of honour, when some great but unjust advantage is 
otTered him, to reject it with contempt and proudly exclaim: 
/ am an honourable man! For otherwise how should a poor 
man, confronted with the properly which chance or even some 
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YrOrse agency has bestov%*ed on the rich, whose very existence 
it is that makes him poor, feel so much sincere respect fcir this 
prO]>erty, that he refustiS to touch it e¥en in his need} and 
although he has a prospect of escaping punishment, what otiier 
tliought is it that can l>e at the bottom of such a man's 
honesty? He is resolved not to sepraie himself from the great 
corn muni ty of honourable people who have the earth in pos¬ 
session, and wdiose laws are recognized everj^vhere. He knows 
that a single dishonest act will ostracize and prosa'ibe him 
from that s<xdety for ever. No! a man will spend money on 
any soil that yields him good fruit, and he will make sacrifices 
for it, 

With a good action—that is, every action in which a man^s 
owm advantage is ostensibly subor^nated to another's—the 
motive is either (1) self-interest, kept in tiie background^ or 
(2) superstition, in other words, self-interest in the? form of 
re^vard in another life} or (3) sympathy} or (4) the desire to 
lend a helping hand, in other words, attachment to the maxim 
that we should assist one another in need, and the wish tti 
maintain this maxim, in view of the presumption that some 
day we ourselves may find it serve our turn. For what K^ut 
calls a good action done from motives of duty ami for the 
sake of duty, there is, as ^vill be seen, no room at all. Kant 
himself declares it to be doubtful whether an action was ever 
determined b}- pure motives of duty alone. I afiirni moat 
certainly iliat no action w^as ever so done} it is mere babble; 
there is nothing in it that could really act as a motive to any 
man. \^^^en he shelters himself behitid verbiage of that sort, 
he is olw ays actuated by one of the four motives wdiich 1 have 
described* Among these it is obviously sympathy alone which 
is quite genuine and sincere* 

Good and bad apply to character only d potion that is to 
say, we prefer the good to the bad; but, absolutely, there is 
no sudi distinction. The difference arises at the point which 
lies between subordinating one's own advantage to that of 
another, and not subordinating it. If a man keeps to the exapt 
middle, he is just. But most men go an inch in their regard 
for others' welfare to twenty yards in regard for their own. 

The source of good and of b€id character^ so far as we have 
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4 iiiy I^al knowledge of it, lies in tlii:?* that with the ba<l 
character the thought of the external world, and especially 
of the living creatures in it, is aocoiupanied—all the more, 
the greater the resemblance between them and the individual 
self—by a constant feeling of not /, flof not L 

Coiitrarily, with the ^od character (both being assumed 
to exist in a high degree) the same thought has for its accom- 
patumentj like a fundamental bass, a constant feeling of /, /, I. 
from this spring benevolence and a disposition to help all men, 
and at the same time a cheerful, confident and tratiquil frame 
of mind, the opposite of that wliich accompanies the bad 
character. 

The difference, however, is only phenomenal, although it 
k a difference which is radicak But now w e come to the kardesyt 

alt problems: How is it that, while tlie wdJl, as the thing- 
in-itself,* is identical, and from a metaphysical point of view 
one and the same in all its manifestations, there is neverthe¬ 
less such an enormous difference between one character and 
utiother?—the malicious, diabolical ’^vickedness of the one, 
and set off against it, the goodness of the other, showing all 
the more conspicuously. How* 1$ it that we get a Tiberius, 
a Caligida, a Caracalla, a Domitian, a Neroj and on the other 
hand, the Antonines, Titus, Hadrian, Nerva? How^ is it that 
among the animals, nay, in the higher species, in individual 
animals, there is a like difference?—the malignity of the cat 
most strongly developed in the tiger^ the spite of the monkeyj 
on the other hand, goodness, fidelity and love in tlie dog and 
the elephant- It is obvious that tlie principle of wickedness 
in the brute is the same as in man. 

We may to some extent modify the difficulty of the problem 
by observing that the whole difference is in the end only one 
of degree. In every' living creature, the fundamental propen- 
shies and instincts all exist, but they exist in very different 
degrees and proportions. This, however, is not enough to 
explain the facts. 

^ We must fall back upon the intellect and its relation to the 
will; it b the only explanation that remains. A man’s intellect, 
however, by rso means stands in ariy direct and obvious relation 
with ilie goodness of his character. We may, it is true, dis- 
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criminate between two kinds of intellect: between npder- 
standing, as the apprehension of relation in accordance with 
llie Principle of SuRicient Reason, and cognition, a faculty 
akin to genius* which acts more directly, is independent of 
this law, and passes beyond the Principle of Individuation. 
The latter is the faculty^ which apprehends Ideas* and it is 
the faculty which has to do with moi-ality^ But even this 
explanation leaves much to be desired. Fine minds are seMom 
fine souls was tlie correct observ^atioii of Jean Paul; although^ 
they are never the contrarj . Lord Bacon, who* to be sure* was 
less a fine soul than a fine mind* was a scoundreh 

1 have declared space and time to be part of the Principle 
of Individuation, as it is only space and time that make the 
multiplicity of similar objects a possibility. But Triulllplicity 
itself also admits of variety^ multiplicity and diversity are not 
only quantitative, but also cjualitative. How is it that there 
is such a thing as qualitative diversity, especially in ethied! 
matters? Or have I fallen into an error the opposite of tliat 
into which Leibniu fell with his ideniims indiscernibilium? ^ 
The chief cause of intellectual diversity is to be found in 
the brain and nervous system. This is a fact which somewhat 
lessens the obscurity of the subject. With the brutes the 
intellect and the brain are strictly adapted to their aims and 
needs. With man alone there is now and then, hy way of 
exception, a superfluity, which, if it is abundant* may vdeld 
genius. But ethical diversity, it seems, proceeds liningiaiely 
from the wilL Otherwise ethical character would not be above 
and beyond time* as it is only in the individual that intellect 
and Will are united. The will is above and beyond time* and 
eternalj and character is innate^ that is to say, it is sprung 
from the same eieniity, and therefore it does not admit of 
any but a transcendental explanation. 

Perhaps someone ivill come after me who will throsv light 
into this dark abyss. 


MORAL INSTINCT 


act dene by instinct differs from every other kind of act 
in that an understanding of its object docs not precede it but 
foUo%%s ujKui it. Instinct is therefore a rule of action given 
it priori. \^'e may be unaware of llie object to wliich it is 
directed, as no understanding of it is necessary to its attain¬ 
ment. On tiie other hand, if an act is done by an exercise of 
leason or intelUgeuce, it proceeds according to a rule wiiicli 
the understanding has itself devised for the purpose of cart'ving 
All a preconceived aim. Hence it is tliat action accortling to 
rule may miss its aim, while instinct is infallible. 

„ On the h priori character of instinct we may compare what 
Plato says in the Phikbits. With Plato instinct is a reminiscence 
of something ^vltich a man lias never actually experienced in 
his lifetime! same way os, in the Pheedo anti elsewhere, 

everything that a man learns is regarded as a reminiscence. 
He has no other word to express the a priori element in all 
experience. 

I here are, then, three things that are h prtorix 

(1) Theoretical Reason, in other wnrds, the conditions 
w hich make oil ex]>enence possible. 

(2) Instinct, or the rule by which an object promoting the 
life of the senses may, though unknown, be attained. 

(5) The Moral Law, or the rule by which an action takes 
place without any object. 

Accordingly rational or intelligent action proceeds by a rule 
laid down in accordance with the object as it is understood. 
Instinctive action proceeds by a rule without an understanding 
of the object of it. Moral action proceeds by a rule without 
any object at all. 

Theoretical Reason is the aggregate of rules in accordance 
with which all my knowledge—that is to say, the whole world 
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of experience—necessarily proceeds. In the same manner 
Instinct is the aggregate of rules in accordance with whidh all 
my action necessarily proceeds if it meets witli no obstruction. 
Hence it seems to me lltat Instinct may most appropriately 
be called practical reason^ for like theoretical reason it deter¬ 
mines tlie must of all experience. 

The so-called moral law, on the other hand, is only one 
aspect of the better cortsciousitess, the aspect which it presents 
from the point of view of instinct. Tliis belter consciousness 
is something lying beyond all experience, tliat is, beyond all 
reason, whether of tlie theoretical or tlie practical kind, and 
has nothing to do with itf wliilst it is in virtue of the mys¬ 
terious union of it and reason in the same individual that the 
better conscioustiess comes into conflict with reason, leaTing 
the individual to choose between the two. 

In any conflict between the better consciousness and reason^ 
if the itidividua] decides for reason, should it be theoretical 
reason, he becomes a narrow, pedantic philistine; should it be 
practical, a rascal. > 

If lie decides for the better consciousness, we can make no 
further positive nflirmaiion about him, for if we were to do so, 
we should liod ourselves in the realm of reason; and as it is 
only what takes place wdthin this realm that we cau speak of 
at all, it folicnvs that w'e cannot speak of the better conscious¬ 
ness except in negative terms. 

Tills show's us how it is that reason b hindered and 
obstructed; that theoretical reason is suppressed in favour of 
genius^ and practical reason in favour of virtue* Now the better 
consciousness is neither theoretical nor practical; for these are 
distinctions that only apply to reason. But if the individual 
is in the act of choosing, the better consciousness appears to 
him in the aspect which ic assumes in vanquishing and over¬ 
coming the practical reason (or instinct, to use the common 
word), it appears to him as an imperative command, an ought* 
It so appears to him, I say; in oUier words, that is the shape 
which it takes for the theoretical reason, whicii renders all 
things into objects and ideas. But in so far as the better con¬ 
sciousness desires to vanqutsii and ovei'come the theoretical 
reason, it takes no shape at aE; on the sin'ple ground that, 
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a$ it cotnej^ into play, t)ie tliooretical reason is suppressed and 
bocdtnes the mere servant of the better consciousness. That 
is wiiy genius can never give any accovint of its own ivorks. 

In the morality of action, the legal principle tliat both sides 
are to be heard must not be allowed to applvj in other words, 
the claims of self and the senses mtist not be urged. Nay, on 
the contrary, as soon as the pure will has found expression, 
the case is closed; aueUenda akaa pars. 

• The lower animals are not endowed with moral freedom. 
Probably this is not because they show no trace of the better 
consciousness 'which in us is manifested as moraUiy, or nothing 
analogous to it; for, if that were so, the lower animals, which 
are in so many respects like ourselves in outward appearance 
that we regard man as a species of animal, would possess some 
raistm d*itre entirely different from our owm, and actually be, 
ni theif essential and inmost nature, something quite other 
p than ourselves. This is a contention which is obviously refuted 

by the thorouglily malignant and inherently vicious character 
%f certain animals, such as the crocodile, the hyaena, the 
scorpion, the snake, and the gentle, affectionate and contented 
character of others, such as the dog. Here, as in the case of 
men, the character, as it is manifested, must rest tipoii 
something that is above and beyond time. For, as Jacob Bdhme 
says,* there is a power in every animal which is mde^ructiblej 
and the spirit oj the world draws it into itself, against the final 
separation at the La^ Judgment. Tlierefore "we cannot call tlie 
lower animals free, and the reason why we cannot do so is 
tliat they are wanting in a faculty which is profoundly 
subordinate to the better consciousness in its liighest phase, 
1 mean reason. Reason is the faculty of supreme comprehen¬ 
sion, the idea of totality. How' leasun manifests itself in the 
theoretical sphere Kant has shown, and it does the same in 
the practical: it makes us capable of observing and surveying 
the whole of our life, thought, and action, in continual con¬ 
nection, and therefore of acting according to general maxims, 
v.'hether those maxims orginate in the understanding as 
prudential rules, or in the better consciousness as moral laws. 

If any desire or passion is aroused in us, we, and in the 

* Epistles^ 5tj. 
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same vi&y tlie lower iniiimals, are for the moment filled witli 
this desirei we are all anger, all lust, all fear; and in ench 
moments neither the better consciousness can speak, nor the 
understanding consider the consequences. But in our case 
reason allows us even at that moment to see our actions and 
our life as an unbroken chain—a chain which connects our 
earlier resohitions, or, it may be, the future consequences of 
our action, with tlie moment of passion which now fills our 
whole coiisciousnes!!. It shows us the identity of our person,> 
even wlien that person is exposed to influences of the most 
varied kind, and tliereby we are enabled to aa according to 
maxims. Tite lower animal is wanting in this faculty; the 
passion which seizes it completely dominates it, and can be 
checked only by another passion—anger, for instance, or lust, 
by fear; even though the vision that terrifies does not appeal 
to the senses, but is present in the animal only as a dim 
memory and imagination. Men, therefore, may be called 
iiTational, if, like the lower animals, they allow themselves 
to be determined by the moment. 

So far, however, is reason from being the source of morality, 
tltat it is reason alone which makes us capable of being rascals, 
which the lower animals cannot be. It is reason ’which enables 
us to form an evil resolution and to keep it when the provo¬ 
cation to evil is removed; it enables us, for example, to nurse 
vengeance. Although at the moment that we have an oppor¬ 
tunity of fulfilling our resolution the better consciousness may 
manifest itself as love or cliarity, it is by force of reason, in 
pursuance of some evil maxim, that we act against it. Thus 
Goethe says that a man may use liis reason only for the 
purpose of being more bestial than any beast; 

Er hat Vdock braucht er de aUtin 

Um thierUcber ats jede$ Thier tu sdn. 

tor not only do we, like the beasts, satisfy the desires of tlie 
moment, but we refine upon them and stimulate them in 
order to prepare the desire for the satisfaction. 

Whenever we think that we perceive a trace of reason in 
the lower animals, it fills us with surprise. Now our surprise 
is not excited by the good and affectionate disposition which 
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some of them exliibit—we recogniae that as something other 
tha»reason^—but by some action in Uiem which seems to be 
determined not by tine impression of the moment, but by 
a resolution previously made and kept. JUepltants, for instance, 
are rejtorted to have'taken premeditated revenge for insidts 
long after they were suffered; horn, to have requited benefits 
on an opportunity tardily offered. The truth of such stories 
has, however, no bearing at all on the question, What do we 
anean by reason? But they enable tis to decide wlietlier in 
the lower animals there is any trace of anything that w'e can 
call reason. 

Kant not only declares that all our moral sentiments origi¬ 
nate in reason, but he lays do^vn that reason, in my sense of 
the word, is a condition of moral action; as lie holds that for an 
action to lie virtuous and meritorious it must be done in 
accordance with maxims, and not spring from a resolve taken 
under some momentary impression. But in both contentions 
he is wrong. If 1 resolve to take vengeiince on someone, and 
when an opportuny offers, the better consciousness in the 
form of love and humanity speaks its word, and I am influenced 
by it rather than by my evil resolution, this is a virtuous act, 
for it is a manifestation of the better consciousness. It is possible 
to conceive of a very virtuous man in whom the better con¬ 
sciousness is so oontiimously active that It is never silent, and 
never allows hJs passions to get a complete hold of him. By 
such consekrusuess he is subject to a direct control, instead of 
being guided indirectly, through the medium of reason, by 
means of maxims and moral principles. That is why a man 
may have weak reasoning powers and a weak understanding, 
and yet have a liigh sense of morality and be eminently good; 
for the most important clement in a man depends as little on 
intellectual as it does on physical strengtji, Jesus says, Blessed 
are the poor in spirit. And Jacob Bohme has the excellent aud 
noble observation: if^hoso lies quietly in his own tviil, like a 
child in the wondf, and lets himself be led and guided by that 
ipner principle from which he is sprung, is the tidAe^ and 
richest on earths 


^ Epistlfs^ 37 . 
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Li 1£ pliilosophers of the {iiicietii world united in a single 
oonception a great many tliiitgs that had no connection with 
one another. Of this eiery dialogue of Plato’s furnishes 
abundant examples. 'Hie greatest and worst confusion of this 
kind is that between ethics and politics. The State and the 
Kingdom of God, of the Moral Law, are so entirely different 
in their cliaracter that the former is a parody of the latter, a 
biller mockerj' at tlie absence of it. Compared with tlie Moral 
Law, the State is a crutch instead of a limb, an automatoh 
instead of a man. 


1 lie principle of honour stands in dose connection with 
human freedom. It is, as it were, an abuse of tliat freedom. 
Instead of using his freedom to fulfil the moral law, a man 
employs his jiower of voluntarily undergoing any feeling of 
pain, of overcoming any momentaiy impression, in order that 
he may assert his self-;vill, whatever be the object to which 
he directs it. As he thereby shows liiat, utiUke the lower 
animals, he has thoughts which go beyond the welfare of Ills 
body and whatever makes for that welfare, it has come about 
that the principle of honour is often confused with virtue. 
Ihey are regarded as if they were twins. But wronglyj for 
although the principle of honour is something which distin¬ 
guishes man from the lower animals, it is not, in itself, any¬ 
thing that raises him above them. Taken as an end and aim, 
it is as dark a delusion as any other aim that springs from 
self. Used as a means, or casually, it may be productive of good; 
but even that is a good which is vain and frivolous. It is the 
misuse of freedom, the employment of it as a weapon for 
overcoming the world of feeling, that makes man so infinitely 
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mute terrible tliati the lower animals^ for they do only wliut 
moiRentar}' ini^thict bidb theni| while man acus by ideas^ and 
hi> ideas may entail universal min before tliey are ^ttsHed. 

Ihere is another circtimstance which helps to promote the 
nation tliai honour and virtue are connected* A man w'ho can 
do what he w'ants to do show s that he can also do it if ivhat he 
wants to do is a virtuous act. But that thoc^e of our actions w hicli 
we are ourselves obliged to regard with cotitempt are also 
regarded witli contetnpt by other jieoplej senes more than 
anything that 1 have here mentioned to establish tlie con¬ 
nection, Thus it often happens that a man who is not afraid 
of the one kind of contempt is unwilling to undergo die other. 
Hut when we are called upon to choose between our own 
approval and the world’s censure, as may occitr in complicated 
and mistaken circumstances, what becomes of the principle 
of hoiionr then? 

i'wo characteristic examples of the principle of honour aiT* 
ti> be found in Shakespeare^s Henry FI, Part 11, Act iv, sc, i. 
^ pirate is anxious to murder his captive instead of accepting, 
like others, a ransom for him^ because in taking bis captive 
he lost an eye, and his own honour and that of his forefathers 
would In his opinion be stained, if he w ere to allow his revenge 
to be bought off as though he w ere a mere trader. The prisoner, 
on the other handj who is the Duke of Suffolk, prefers to liave 
his liead grace a ]Kjle than to uncover it to such a low' feUo^v 
us a pirate, by appraaching him to ask for mercy. 

just as civic honour — in other words, the opinion that we 
deserve to be trtisted“is the palladium of those whose en¬ 
deavour it is to Jiiake tlicdr way in the world on live path 
of hunoura})le business, so knightly honour^ — -in other words, 
the opinion that we are men to be feait^d—is the palladium 
of those w ho aim at going through life on tlie path of violence^ 
and so it was that knightly honour arose among the lobber- 
knights and other knights of the Middle -Vges. 

m 

A theoretical philosopher is one who c^n supply, in the shape 
of ideas for the reason, a copy of the presentations of experience^ 
just as what llie jiailiter sees he can repioduce on canvas, tlie 
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sculptor, in uturblej the poet, in pictures for the iiiiegiiiotiou^ 
though they are pictures uhicli he supplies only in so^vii^ the 
ideas from which they sprang. 

A so-called practical pliilosopiier, on the other hand, is one 
who, cxtiitrarily, deduces liis action from ideas. The theoretical 
pliilosopiier transforms life into ideas, Tlie practical philosopher 
transforms ideas into life: he acts, tliereforc, in a tlioroughly 
reasonable nianucr; he is consistent, regular, deliberate; lie is 
never hasty or passionate, he never allows liiinself to be 
influenced by the impression of the moment. * 

And indeed, wlieu we find ourselves atnmig those full 
presentations of experience, or real objects, to which tlie body 
belongs—since the body is only an objectified wilt, the sit ape 
wliich the will assumes in the material world—it is difficult 
to let om bodies be guided not by tiiose presentations, but 
by a mere image of them, by cold, colourless ideas, which are 
related to ex|}criencc as the shadow of Orcus to life; and yet 
this is the only way in which we can avoid doing things of 
which W'e may have to repent. 

Tlie theoretical philosopher enriches the domain of reason 
by adding to it; the practical philosopher draws upon it, and 
makes it serve him. 


According to Kant the truth of experience is only a hypo¬ 
thetical truth. If the suppositions which underlie ail tlie 
intimations of experience-^subject, object, time, space and 
causality—were removed, none of those Intimations would 
cuntaiti a word of truth. In other words, experience is only 
a phenoiiienoii; it is not knowledge of the thing-in-itself. 

If we find something in our own conduct at which we are 
secretly pleased, although we cannot reconcile it ^viili expe¬ 
rience, seeing that if we wci'e to follow the guidance of 
experience we should liave to do i>iecisely the opposite, we 
must not allow' this to put us out; otherwise we should be 
ascribing an authority to experience whicli it does not deserve, 
for all tliat it teaches rests upon a mere supposition. Thisjs 
the general tendency of tlie Kantian Ethics. 

m A * m * 
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Innocence is in its very nature stupid. It is stupid because 
the aim of life (I use the expression only figuratively^ and 1 
coulS just as well speal: of the essence of life, or of the world) 
is to gain a knowledge of our ovni had will, so that our will 
may become an object for us, and that we may undergo an 
inward coiiveision. Our body is itself our will objectified^ it 
is one of the first and foremost of objects, and the deeds that 
w*e accomplish for the sake of the body show us the evil 
inherent in our will. In the state of innocence, where there 
K no evil because there is no experience, man is, as it were, 
only an apparatus for living, and the object for w'hich the 
apparatus exists is not yet disclosed. An empty fonn of life 
like this, a stage untenanted, is in itself, like the sc^called real 
w'orld, null and voidj and as it can attain a meaning only by 
action, by error, by knowledge, by the convulsions of the will, 
it wears a character of insipid stupidity. A goldeti age of 
innocetice, a fools^ paratlise, is a notion that is stupid and 
unmeaning, and for that very reason in no way worthy of 
any respect. The first criminal and murderer, Cain, who 
acquired a knowledge of guilt, and through guilt acquired 
a kno^vledgc of virtue by repentance, and so came to under¬ 
stand tlie meaning of life, is a tragical figure more significant, 
and almost more respectable, than all the huiocenl fools in the 
world put together. 


If 1 had to widte about modeuy I should say: I know the 
esteemed public for which 1 have the honour to write far too 
well to dare to give utterance to my opinion about this virtue. 
Personally lam quite content to be modest and to apply myself 
to this virtue with the utmost possible circumspection. But one 
thing 1 shall never admit—that 1 have ever required motlesty 
of any man, and any statement to liiat effect I repel as a 
slander. 

The paltry character of most men compels the few who 
have any merit or genius to behave as thougli they did not 
know their own t alue, and conseqtiently did not know other 
jieople’s want of valuer for it is only on this condition that 
the mob acquiesces in tolerating merit. A virtue has been made 
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i>ut of this uecessiiy^ and it is called modesty. It h a piece of 
hypocrisy, to bo excused only because other people are so paltry 
that they must he treated with indvilgence. 


Hum an miseiy ntay aifect us in two ways, and ive may be 
in one of two opposite moods in regard to it. 

In one of them, tlds misery is immediately present to us. 
We feel it in our own person, in our own will. It is imbued 
with violent desires, and it is everywhere broken, and tliis 
U the process which constitutes suffering. The residt is that 
the will increases in violence, as is shown in all cases of passion 
and emotion: and this increasing violence comes to a stop only 
when the v^iU turns and gives way to complete resignation, in 
other words, is redeemed. The man vvho is entirely dominated 
by this mood will regard any prosperity which he may see in 
others with envy, and any suffering with no sympathy, 

In the opposite mood human misery is present to us only 
as a fact of knowledge, that is to say, indirectly. We are mainly 
engaged in looking at the sufferings of others, and our atten¬ 
tion is withdrawn from our own. It is in their person that we 
become a>vare of human misery; we are filled with sympathy; 
and the result of diis mood is general benevolence, philan¬ 
thropy. All envy vanishes, and instead of feeling it, we are 
rejoiced when we see one of our tormented fellow-creatures 
experience any pleasure or relief. 

After the same fashion W'e may be in one of two opposite 
moods in regard to human baseness and depravity. In the one 
we perceive this baseness indirectly, in others. Out of this 
mood arise indignation, hatred, and contempt of mankind. 
Out of it there arises humlHadoiv, nay, contrition. 

In order to judge the moral value of a man, it is very 
important to observe which of these four moods predominate 
in him. 'Diey go in pairs, one out of each division. In very 
excellent characters the second mood of each division will 
predominate. 


The categorical imperative, or absolute command, is a 
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coiltradklioH. Every command is conditional, h uncoil- 

ditioitci] and necesaoiy k a nmst^ such as is presented by the 
laws of nature. 

It is quite true that the moral law is entirely conditional, 
Tliere is a world and a view of life hr which it has neither 
validity nor significance, Tliat world properly speaking, the 
real world in which^^ as iudividnals, we live; for every regard 
paid to morality is a denial of that world arid of our individual 
life in it. It is a view of the ivorld, however, which does not 
go beyond the principle of sufficient reason; and the opposite 
view proceeds by the intuition of Ideas. 


If a man is under tlie influence of two opposite but very 
strong motives, A and fl, and I am gi-eatlj" concerned that 
lie shouhl choose A, but still more that lie should never be 
u ft true to his choice, and by changing liis mind betray me, 
or the like, it will not do for me to say an)'thing that might 
i||iiiler the motive B from having its full effect upon him, and 
only eniphasiste A; for then I should never be able to rDickon 
on his decision. What I have to do is, rather, to put both 
motives before iiim at the same time, in as vivid and dear 
a way as possible, so that rhey may work upon him with their 
whole kiTte. llie choice that he then makes Is the decision of 
his inmost nature, and stands fir in to all eternity. In saying 
/ mil do this, lie has said / must do this- 1 have got at hk will, 
and I can rely upon its working as steadily as one of the forcesi 
of nature. It i? as certain as fire kindles and water wets that 
he will act according to tlie motive which has proved to be 
stronger for him. Insight and knowledge may be attained and 
lost again^ they may be changed, or improved, or destroyetl| but 
will cannot be changed* That is why I apprehendi / pc/ceitM, I 
is subject to alteration and uncertainty; I witlj pronounceit 
Dll a right apprehension of motive, is as firm as nature itself. 

The difficulty, however, lies in getting at a right appre¬ 
hension. A inan^s apprehension of motive may change, or he 
ccinected or penorted; and, on the other liand, liis dreum- 
Stances may undergo an aheraiii^n. 
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A mail slioiild exerdse an almost boundleis toleiutiou anil 
placability, because if he is capricious enougli to ref vice to 
forgive a single indivitlual for the meatiness or evil that lies 
at his door, it is doing the rest of the world a quite unmerited 
honour. 

But at the same time the man who is ever}'' one^s friend 
Is no one’s friend. It is quite obvious what sort of friendship 
it is which we hold out to the human race, and to which it 
is open lo almost even- man to return, no mailer what h® 
may ha^ e done. 

With tlie ancients ft iendsfup was one of the chief eletuents 
ill morality. But friendship is only limitation and partiality; 
it is the 1 ‘estriction to one individual of vvhat is the due of all 
rnaiikind, namely, the recognition that a man’s own natui'e 
and that of mankind are identical. At most it k a compionti^e 
belvA'een tins recognition and selfishness. 


.'V. lie always has its origin in the desire to extend the 
dumiiiion of one’s own ti^iU over other individuals, and to 
deny their will in order the better to ahinu one’s ow'ii. 
Consequently a lie is in its verj' natiu% the product of injustice, 
malevolence and villainy. That is why truth, sincerity, candour 
and rectitude are at otice recogni'^ed and valued aspraiseviorthy 
and noble qualities; because we presume that the man who 
exhibits them entertains no sentiments of injustice or malice, 
and therefore stands in no need of concealing such sentiments. 
He who is open clierishes nothing that is bad. 


There is a ceiiain kind of courage whicli springs from the 
same source as good nature. What I mean is that the good- 
natured man is almost as clearly conscious tliat he exists in 
other individuals as In himself. I have often shown how* this 
feeling gives rise to good nature. It aUo gives rise to courage, 
for the simple reason that the man who possesses this feeling 
cores less for his own individual existence, as lie lives alnu>st 
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a$ mucli in the geDeral existence df all creatures. Accondingiy 
he little concerned for his o>vn life and its belongings. This 
is by no means the sole source of courage^ for it is a pheno¬ 
menon due to various causes. But it is the noblest Idnd of 
oouragCj as is shown by the fact tltat in its origin it is associated 
^vith great gentleness and patience. Men of this hind are 
usually in-esisttble to women. 

m t A A m 

All general rules and precepts fail, because they proceed 
from the false assumption that men are constituted whoUyj 
or almost wholly^ alikef an assumption which the pliilo^phy 
of Helveiius expressly makes. VVliereas the truth is that the 
original difference between individuals in intellect and 
morality is immeasurable. 

r ... # .i _ , 

* 

The question as to wheilier morality is somotliing real is 
the question whether a well-grounded counter^principle to 
dgoUm actuaUy exists. 

As egoism restricts concern for welfare to a single individuali 
viz,, the man’s own self, the counter-principle would have 
to extend it to all other individuals. 


It is only because the will is above and beyond time that 
the stings of conscience are ineradicable, and do not, like other 
pains, gradually wear away. No! an evil deed weighs on the 
conscience years aftenvards as heavily as if it had been freshly 
conuuitted. 

* W m ^ 

Character is innate, and conduct is merely its manifestation^ 
the occasion for great misdeeds comes seldom } strong counter- 
motives keep us back; our disposition is revealed to ourselves 
by our desitee, tlioughts, emotions, when it remains unknown 
to others. Reflecting on all this, we might suppose it possible 
for a mail to possess, in some sort, an innate evil conscience, 
without ever having done an^^thing very bad. 
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Don't do to ot/ters u/hiU you u/ouldn’t like done to yourself. 
This is, perhaps, one of those arguments that prove, or rather 
ask, too much. For a prisoner might address it to a judge. 


Stupid peojile ai’e generally malicious, for the very same 
reason as the ugly and the deformed. 

Similarly, genius and sanctity are akin. However simple' 
minded a saint may be, he will nevertheless have a dash of* 
genius in him; and however many errors of temperament, or 
of actual character, a genius may possess, he will still exhibit 
a certain nobility of disposition, hy wliich lie slio'i'vs his kinship 
with the saint. 


The great diJTerenco between Law without and Law*within, 
between the State and the Kingdom of God, is very clear, ft 
is the State’s business to see that every one should have justice 
done to Atm; it regards men as passive beings, and therefor* 
takes no account of anything but their actions. Tlie Moral Law, 
on the other hand, is concerned that every one should do ju^ce^ 
it regards men as active, and looks to the svill rather than the 
deed. To prove that this is the true distinction let tiie reader 
consider what would happen if he were to say, conversely, that 
it is the Stale’s business that every one should do justice, and 
the business of the Moral Law that every one should have 
justice done to him. The absurdity is obvious. 

As an example of tiie distinction, let me take the case of 
a debtor and a creditor disputing about a debt which the former 
denies. A law^'er and a moralist are present, and show a lively 
interest in the matter. Butli desire tiiat the dispute should end 
in the same way, although what they want is by no means the 
same. The lawyer says, I ivant this man to get back what belongs 
to luin\ and the moralist, I want that man to do his duty. 

It is with the will alone that moraUty is concemed. "Whether 
external force hinders or fails to hinder the will from working 
does not in the least matter. For morality the external world 
is real only in so far as it is able or unable to lead and influence 
the will. As soon as the will is determined, that is, as soon as 
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a resolve is taken, the external world and its events are of no 
fiirtker moment and practically do not exist. For if the events 
of the world had any such reality—^that is to say, if they 
possessed a significance hi themselves, or any other than that 
derived from the will which is affected by them—^^vhat a 
m'ievance it would be that all these events lie in the realm 

In 

of chance and errort It is, liowever, just this which proves that 
the important thing is not what happens, but what is willed. 
•Vccordingly, let the incidents of life he left to the play of 
chance and error, to demonstrate to man that he is as chaff 
before the wind. 

Tlie State concerns itself only ith the incidents—with what 
happens^ nothing else has any reality for it. I may dwell upon 
thoiigliLs of murder and poison as much as 1 please: the State 
does not forbid me, so long as the axe and rope control my 
will, and prevent it from hecomitig action. 

Ethics asks; Wliai are the dnties towards others which 
justice imposes upon us? in other words, Wliai must I render? 
i'he 1.0W of Nature asks; What need 1 not submit to from 
otliew? that is, "What must 1 suffer? The question is put, not 
tfiat I may do no injustice, but that 1 may not do mote than 
ever}' man must do if he is to safeguard fiis existence, and than 
every man will approve being done, in order that he may be 
treated in the same way liimself; and, further, that I may not 
do more than society will permit me to do. The same an.swer 
will serve for Ixitb <piestions, just as the same straight line can 
be drawn from cither of two opposite directions, namely, by 
opposing forces: or, again, as the angle can give the sine, or 
tlie sine the angle. 

it has heen said that tfie historian is an inverted prophet. 
Ill the .same way it may be said that a teacher of law is an 
inverted moralist (viz. a teaciier of tlie duties of justice), or 
that politics are inverted ethics, if we exclude the thought 
that ethics also teaches tlie duty of benevolence, magnanimity, 
love, and so on- The Stale is the Gordian knot that is cut 
ipstead of being untied^ it is Columbus’ egg which is made 
to stand by being broken in.stead of balanced, as though the 
business in question were to make it stand rather than to 
lialance it. In this respect the State is like the man who thinks 
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lliat he CMII pitiiluce fine weather by making tlie barometer 
go up. 


Tlie pseudo-pliilosopbers of our age tell us that it is the 
object of the State to promote the moral aims of mankind. This 
is not tiuej it is rather tiie contrary vvliich is true. The aim 
for whiclt mankind exists—tile expression is parabolic—is not 
that u man should act in sucli and sucii a uiantierj for ol] 
upcra operuuty things that have actually been done, are in 
themselves matters of indifference. Not the aim is that the 
Will, of which every man is a complete specimen—‘nay, is the 
very ^Vi]l itself—should turn whitlier it needs to turiiji that 
tlie man himself (the union of Thought and Will) should 
perceive what this will is, and what horrors it contains; that 
he should show the reflection of himself in liis own deeds, in 
the abomination of tiieni. The State, which is wholly cotl- 
cerned with the general welfare, checks the manifestation 
of tlie bad will, but in no wise checks the will itself; thp 
attempt would be impossible. It is because the State checks 
the manifestation of his will that a man very seldom sees the 
whole abomination of his nature in the mirror of his deeds. 
Or does the reader actually suppose that there are no people 
in the world as bad as Robespierre, Napoleon, or other mur¬ 
derers? Does he fail to see that there are many who w’ould 
act like them if only they could? 

Many a criminal dies more quietly on the scaffold than many 
a non-criminal in the arms of his family. The one has per¬ 
ceived what his will is and has discarded it. The other has 
not been able to discard it, because lie has never been able 
to perceive what it is. The aim of the State is to produce a 
fooLs’ paradise, and this is in direct conflict with the true aim 
of life, namely, to attain a knowledge of wliat tlie will, in its 
horrible nature, really is. 


Napoleon was not really' worse than many, not to say most, 
men. He was possessed of the very ordinary egoism that seeks 
its welfare at tlie expense of othere. \^■ilat distinguished him 
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was QiGrely tJie greater posver he had of salisfyiiig his will, 
and^reater intelUgeiico, reason and courage^ added to which, 
chance gave him a favourable scope for Viis operations. By 
means of all this, he did for his egoism what a thousand other 
men would like to do for theirs, but cannot. Every feeble lad 
who by little acts of villainy gains a small advantage for Iriuiself 
by putting otliers to some disadvantage, altliougii it may be 
equally small, is just as bad as Napoleon. 

Tliose who fancy that retribution comes Eifter death would 
demand tliat Napoleon should by unutterable torments pay 
the penalty for all the numberless calamities that he caused, 
but he is no more culpable than all those who possess the same 
will, uu accompanied by the same power. 

The circumstance tliat in his case this extraordinary power 
^Yas added, allowed him to reveal the whole wickedness of the 
hnmun will} and the sufferings of liis age, as the mercenary 
obverse of ti:e medal, reveal the misery, which b inextricably 
bound up with tliis bad will. It is the general manipulation 
of this will tliat consUtutes tlie world. But it is precbely that 
It should be understood ho\v inextricably the W'ill to live is 
bound up witii, and U really one and the same as, tliis im- 
s]ieakable niiserj', tliat is the worid^s aim and purjiose; and 
it b an aim and purpose wliich the appearance of Napoleon 
did much to assist. Not to be an unmeaning foob' paradbe, 
but a tragedy, in which tlie will to live understands itself and 
yields—tliat is the object for which tlie world exists, Napoleon 
is only a foicibie example of the will to live. 

Tlie difference between the man who causes suffering, and 
the man who suffers it, is only phenomenah It b all a will to 
live, identical with great sufFeiingi and it is only by under¬ 
standing tliis that the will can mend and end. 


\\hat chiefly dbtiuguishes ancient from modern times is 
that in ancient times, to use Napoleon’s expression, it w*as 
affairs tliat reigned; Isa pofoles aux chossst In modem times 
tl^b IS not so. M^hat I mean b that in ancient times the 
character of pubUc life, of the State, and of Religion, as well 
as of private life, was a strenuous afTirijiation of the will to 
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live, lu modern times it is a demal of tills will, for such is 
the character of Christianity. But now while on the one ^and 
that denial has suffered some abatement even in public 
opinion, becaxise it is too repugnant to human character, on 
the otlier what is publicly denied is secretly aELnned. Hence 
it is that we see half measures and falsehood evetywhere; and 
that is why modem times look so small be»de antiquity. 


The structure of human society is like a pendulmn swinging 
between two impulses, two evils in polar opposition, despotism 
and anarchy. The further it gets from the one, the nearer it 
approaches the other. From this the reader might hit on the 
thought that if it were exactly midway betiveen the two, it 
would be right. Far from it. For these two evils are hy no 
means equally bad and dangerous. The former b inccspaparably 
less to be feared; its ills exist in the main only as possibilities, 
and if they come at all, it is only one among millions that they 
touch. But with anarchy, possibility and actuality are insepfr- 
able; its blows fall on every man every day, Tiierefore every 
constitution should be a nearer approach to a despotism than 
to anarchy; nay, it must contain a small possibility of 
despotism. 
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THE ART OF CONTROVERSY 

PRELIMINARY: LOGIC AND DlALKCnC 


Bv the ancientsj I.ogic ancl Dialectic were tisetl as syiionynioii* 
terms? althoiigli “to tliink over^ to coii^iiderj lo 

caJculate^” and &aA€to converse,” are two very differ¬ 
ent things. 

The name Dialectic was, as we are informed by l^Iogenes 
Laertius, first used by Platoj and m tlie Sophisrj 

ReptildiCf bk, VII, and elsewhere, w^e find that by Dialectic 
he means the regular employment of the reason, <itid skill 
in ihe practice of it. Aristotle also uses tlie ^vord in this sense; 
but, according to Laurentins Valla, he was the fir^t to use 
Logic too in a similar way.^ Dialectic, therefore, seems to be 
an older ^vord tlian Logic. Cicero and Quintilian iise the words 
in the same general signification.^ 

This use of the words and synonymous terms lasted through 
the Middle Ages into modern timesj in fact, until the present 
day. But more recently! and in particular by Kant, Dialectic 
lias often been emploA^ed in a bad sense, as meaning “tlie art 
of sophistical oontroven^y”; and hence Logic has been pre¬ 
ferred, as of the two the nioi^ innocent designation. Never¬ 
theless, both originally meant the same things and in the last 
few yeai's they have again been recognised as synoriyntous. 

It is a pity that the words liave thus been used from of 
old, and that t am not quite at Uherty to distlugursh their 
meanings. Otheiwise, I should have preferred to define Lo^ic 

^ He cpeakj wf Ava^Fpiiat tbflt is, ^‘‘fliHicidt jxjirts/' ir/JOTflwij 

* Cie, in I^uctiifo^ DtiilfCiieam inrrnitim vt^ri ri JuUi 

Crptairicrm. £. 2: Stairi rnim jtidiCiiirtli viaf ilUi^ctlicr pFrsrcnti 

fa sci^ntiaj quam Di^lecticen appiUant* lib. II, V2: 

/lire patF dialfcikatf sire illam disputatricfm dicere and with 

him thii latter word appears to ho the Latin equivalent for Dialect[L^ 
(So far according lo "Petri I\aii%5 dialu lica, Audojuciri Talnei praelecrionlbus 
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(from Xdyos, “word” and “reason,” which are Inseparable) 
science of the laws of thought, that is, of the method 
of reason”j and Dialectic (from StaAfy«odat, “to converse” — 
and every conversation communicates cither facts or opinions, 
that is to say, it is historical or deliberative) as “the art of 
disputation,” in the modern sense of the ivord. It is dear, 
then, that Logic deals with a subject of a purely u priori 
character, sejiarahle in deHnition from experience, namely, 
Uie laws of thought, the pixx^ess of reason or the Adyos-j the 
laws, that is, which reason follows w hen it is left to itself and 
not hindered, as in the case of solitary thought on the part 
of a rational being who is in no way misled. Dialectic, on the 
other hand, would treat of the intercourse between two 
rational beings who, because they are rational, ought to think 
in common, but who, as soon as they cease to agree like two 
clocks keeping exactly the same time, create a disputation, 
or intellectual contest. Regarded as purely rational beings, 
the individuals w'ould, 1 say, necessarily be in agreement, and 
their variation springs from the difference essential to 
individuality; in other words, it is drawn from experience. 

Logic, therefore, as the science of thovight, or the science 
of the process of pure leasoti, shovild be capable of being 
constructed d priori. Dialectic, for the most part, can be 
constructed only a posteriori^ that is to say, we may learn 
its rules by an experiential knowledge of the disturbance 
which pure thought suffers through the difference of indi¬ 
viduality manifested in the intercourse between two rational 
beings, and also by acejuaintauce with the means which 
disputants adopt in order to make good against one another 
their own individual thought, and to show that it is pure and 
objective. For human nature is sucli that if A and B are 
thinking in common, and are communicating 
llieir opinions to one another on any subject, so long as it is 
not a mere fact of history-, and A perceives that B*s thoughts 
on One and the same subject arc not the same as his own, he 
d<;es not begin by revising his own process of thinking, so as 
to discover any mistake which he may have made, but he 
assumes that the mistake has occurred in B*s. In other words, 
man is naturally obstinate; and this quality in him is attended 
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with certain results, treated of in the branch of knowledge 
which I sliould like to call Ehalectic, but which, in ord^r to 
avoid misunderstanding, I shall call Controversial or Eristical 
Dialectic, Accordingly, it is the branch of knowledge which 
treats of the obstinacy natural to man. Eristic is Oftly a harsher 
name for the same thing. 

Controversial Dialectic is the art of disputing, and of dis> 
puling in such a way as to hold one’s own, whether one is in 
the right or the wrong — per fas et nefas.^ A man may 
objectively in the riglit, and nevertheless in the eyes of 
bystanders, and sometimes in his own, he may come off worst. 
For example, 1 may advance a proof of some assertion, and 
my adversary may refute the proof, and thus appear to have 
refuted the assertion, for which there may, nevertheless, be 
other proofs. In this case, of course, my advei'saiy aud 1 change 
places: lie comes off best, although, as a mailer of fE(pt, be is 
in the wrong. * 

If the reader asks how this is, 1 reply that it is simply the 
natural baseness of human nature. If human nature were nqt 
base, but thoroughly honourable, we should in every debate 
have no other aim than tlie discover}'' of truths we should not 

^ According lo Dlog^j^e^s Laertinj?, V, 28, Anstoile pul Hli^ioric tind 
DUIectic together, as aiming at persuasion, id and Analytic and 

PhiIos4>phy as aiming at truth, Arislotie does, indeedp distii!|piUb between 
(1) Logic, or analytic^ a$ tJio theory or muthod of arTiving at true or 
apodaictic conelusioiis; and {2) Dtaicciic as the method oJ arriving at 
OQnclusiont that are accepted or pass currert as tme^ probabUia; 

concliulons in regard lo which it is not taken for granted that they are 
falsc^ and also not token for granted that (hey are true In dicmielTes, 
since that is not the poinl- iVhat is this but the art of being in the rights 
w hether one lioj any reason for being so or not, in other w^ords, the art 
of attaining the appearance of trudi^ rcgiirdiess of its iuhstance? That 
if, then, as I put it abci%e^ 

Aristotle diviiles all conclusionA inlo logical and tlialfcllcalj in the manner 
describedp and then into eristical, (3) Ensiic is tiie method by which the 
form of the oondusion is correct, but the premisses, the materiala from 
which it is dravviij ore nut iruep but only appear to be true. Finally 
Sophislic Is the methml in which die form of the condn^ion U folse^ 
although it seems carrecl. These ihree h^t properly belong to the art 
of CoiitroTezria! Dialecdc, as they have no objectiTe tnitli in Tieitv, but 
only die appearance of it, and pay no reganf to truUi itself; that is to siyv 
they aim at viciory, Arislotle^s book on S^pM^tic Conclusivm was edit^ 
apart from the others^ and at a Joler date. It was the Iasi boot of his 
Dialectic. 
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in the Least cam whether tlie Lriitit pivved tu be in favour of 
the j>piiiion wliich >ve had begin) by expressing, or of the 
uphilon of our adversaiy. TJiat we should regard as a matter 
of no moment, or, at any rale, of verj' secondary consequencej 
but, as things are, it is the main co)icern. Our innate vanity 
which is particularly sensitive in reference to our inteUectual 
])Owers, viiQ not suffer iis to allmv tl)at our first position was 
wrong and our adversary’s right. The way out of this diLIiculty 
^vould be simply to take Uie trouble always to form a correct 
judgment. For this a man would have to tliink before lie spoke. 
But, with most men, innate vanity is accompanied by loquacity 
and innate dishonesty. They speak before they think; and even 
though they may afterwards perceive that they are wrong, 
and that wliat they assert is false, they want it to s^eiu vlie 
contraiy. The interest in IriitLi, wliicLi may be presumed to 
have been their only motive when they stated the proposition 
alleged to l>e true, now gives way to the intei-ests of vanity: 
and so, for the sake of vanity, what is true must seem false, 
{yid what is false must seem true. 

Hmvever, this veiy dishonesty, this persistence in a pm- 
jtositjon which seems false even to ourselves, Lias something 
to l>e said for it. It often happens tliat vvc begin with the firm 
conviction of the imtli of our statement; hut our opponent’s 
argument appears to refute it. Should %ve abandon our position 
at once, we may discover later on that we weie right after 
all; the proof we offered was false, but neverllieless there was 
a proof for our statement which was true. The argument 
which would have been our salvation did not occur to us at 
the moment. Hence we make it a rule to attack a counter¬ 
argument, even though to all appearances it is true and 
fojcible, in the belief tliat its truth is only superficial, and that 
ill tlie course of the dispute another argument will occur to 
us by which we may upset it, or succeed in confirming the 
truth of our statement. In this way we are alrmast comjielled 
to become disLionest; or, at any rate, the temptation to do so 
us very great. Thus it is that the weakness of our intellect and 
tlie perversity of our will lend each other mutual suppi>rli 
and that, generally, a disputant fights not for truth, hut foj' 
his jjroposition, as though it were a liattle pro arh ft focis. 
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liv. sets to work per fas ei nefas: imy, as we Imve seen^ he 
cannot easily do otherwise. As a rule* ther), every man iwill 
insist on maintciming wliatever he has said, even though for 
the moment he may consider it false or dotibtfulA 

To some extent everj' man is annetl against such a pixicodiu-e 
by his own cunning and villainy. He learns by daily experiencej 
and thus corner to have Ills own cultural Dialectic, just as lie 
has Ills OAvn fiatural Logic. But his Dialectic is by no means 
as safe a guide as his Logic* It is not so easy for aiiyoiie toi 
think or draw an inference contrary to the laws of Logics false 
judgments are frequent* false conclusions veiy^ rare. A man 
cannot easily be deficient in natural Logic* but he may 
veiy" easily be deficient in natural Dielectic, wdiicli is a gift 
apportioned in unequal measure. In so far natural Dialectic 
resembles the facultv of judgineut* which diffeis in degree 
with every man; while reason* strictly speaking, is the same. 
For it often happens that in a matter in which a man is really 
in the right, he is confounded or refuted by merely superficial 
arguments; and if he emerges victorious from a contest* li# 
ow€^ it veiy often not so much to the con ectness oF his 
judgment in stating his proposition* as to the cunning and 
address with whicli lie defended it. 

Here* as in all other cases* the best gifts are born with a 
man; nevertheless* much may be ^lone to make him a master 
of this art by practice, and also by a consideration of the tactics 
^vliich may be used to defeat an opponent, or which he uses 
himself for a similar purpose. Therefore* even though Logic 

^ Machiaveth reconinienili his Prince lo make u&e of every moment that 
Ills nej^dihour is weak, in order lo attack him; as otherwise his nei"hbotir 
may do the same. If honour anti fldeUty prevailed in the world* it woulci 
he a dilferetit matter; bnt these are ifualitles not to be cxpectedi a min 
must not pracU&e them himselL l*ecause he meet with a bid return. 
It is jiist the snme in a disputes if I allow that my opponent h right es 
soon as he seems lo be so* it is scarcely probable that he will do the same 
whezi die position is Teversed; and as he acts wrongly^ I am conLpelled 
to act viTongly too. It is easy to say that we must yield to truUi* widsoui 
any prepossession in favour of oor o^sti statements; hut we cannot assume 
ihot onr optioncnl will do it, and therefore we cannot do it either. Nay^ 
if I were to abandon the position on which 1 had previously bestowed 
much thought H as soon as it appeireii tliat he was right, it might easily 
happen that I might be misIM by a momenlaiy' impression* and give 
up the trnlh In Order to accept an error. 
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may be of no very real, practical use, Dialectic may certainly 
be and Aristotle, too, seems to me to have drawn up his 
Logic proper, or Analytic, as a foundation and preparation for 
his Dialectic, and to have made this his chief business. Logic 
is concerned with the more form of propositions; Dialectic, 
with their contents or matter—^in a word, with their substance. 

It w'as proper, therefore, to consider the general form of all 
propositions before proceeding to jiarticulars. 

, Aristotle does not define the object of Dialectic as exactly 
as I have done it liere; for while he allom that its principal 
object is disputation, he dedaies at the same time that it is 
also tlie discovery of trutli.^ Again, lie says, later on, that if, 
from tlie philosophical point of ^1ew, propositions are dealt 
w ith according to tlieir truth. Dialectic regards them according 
to tlieir plausibility, or the measure in which they will iivin 
the approval and assent of otliers.- He is aware that the 
olijective truth of a proposition must be distinguished and 
separated from the way in which it is pressed home, and 
approbation won for it; but he fails to draw a sufficiently sharp 
distinction between these trvo aspects of the matter, so ^ to 
reserve Dialectic for tlie latter alone.^ The rules which he 

^ Topicttf bk. I, 2. * 12" 

” On tlie other in hU book Dc S^^phUticis Eltachis, he takes too 

much trouble to separate Diahctk from Si^phistic and Erislk\ where the 
distinction Ls said to consist m thU, that dialectica] conciu^oii$ are true 
in their forni and their contents, while sophistical and eristical cotidusio-n£ 

ore false. 

Eristic 10 far differs from Sophistic thatj while the master of Eriitic 
Aims nt mere victor^'i, the Sophist looks to the reput&tion^ and writJi itj 
the Tnooetarj* rewards which he will gain. But wdietitor a proposiBon 
is true in respect of its contents i& far too unccrUln a matter to form the 
foundation of the distinction in question; and it is a matter on which 
tlie dispntant least of all Con arrive at certainty'; nor is it (Hidosed in any 
vL-iy sure form even by the remit of the disputation. Therefore, when 
Arutotlc speaks of DitilectiCf w'e mvil include in it SophiitiCi ErisriCj and 
Feirastic, and define it as ^‘tlac art of getting the best of it in a dispute^'* 
in which, unqueitionabJy, the safest plan is to be in the right lo begui 
withj hut Uiis in itself i* not enough in the titUling disposition of mankind:r 
and, on the other handj with the w eakness of the human intellect^ it is 
pot altogether necessary- Other expedients are required^ which, just 
because they are unnecessary to the attainment of objective truths may 
also be used when a man is objectively in tlie wmngj and whether or 
not tbit is the case, is hardjy ever a matter of complete certainty- 

I am of opinlotkp thereforep that a shatper distinction should be drawn 
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oi'ten gives for Dialectiu contain sows of lliose whicii properly 
belong to Logic j and hence it appears to me that he has not 
provided a clear solution of tine problem. 

We must always keep the subject of one branch of knew- 
ledge quite distinct from that of any otlier. To form a clear 
idea of live province of DiEiIectic, we must pay no attention 
to objective truths ^vliicli is an affair of Logic; we must regard 
it simply as ihe an of gcitifig the best of it in a dispute, which, 
as we have seen, Is all the easier if we are actually in the 
right, In itself Dialectic has nothitvg to do but to show how 
a man may defend himself against attacks of every kind, and 
especially against dishonest attacks; end, In the same fashion, 
how lie may attack another man’s statement without con¬ 
tradicting himself, or genervdly without being defeated. The 
discover}" of objective truili must be separated from the art 
of winning acceptance for piopositions; for objective^ truth is 
an entirely different matter; it is the business of sound 
judgnieiu, j'ellection and experience, for which there is no 
special art. ^ 

Such, then, is die aim of Dialectic. It has been deQned as 
the Logic of appearance; but the definition is a wrong one, 
as iti that case it could only be used to rej>el false propositions. 
But even wlien a mail lias the right on his side, he needs 
Dialectic in order to defend and maintain it; he must know 
what the dishonest tricks are, in order to meet them; nay, he 
ninst often make use of tlvem himself, so as to beat the enemy 
wit 1 1 his own weapons. 

Accordingly, in a dialectical contest wt* must put objeedve 

between Dialectic and Logic tlian Aristotle hoi given ii»; that to Logic 
is'e should ojisigii objective truth os far as it is inDnely tonnaJ, and that 
Dialectic should he cotilined to die art of gaining One’s jioirit, aAd cou* 
trarlly, that Sophistic and Ensile should not he distinguished from Dialectic 
in Aristotle’s fashion, since the difference which he draws r«U on objective 
and material truth; and in. regard to what tills is, wc caiuiot attain any 
clear certainty before discussion; hut we are compelled, svltl; Pilate, to ask, 
tl'hat U truths For truth is in the deptlis, ir pCOa ^ ddiJOriB (a saying 
of Dcniocritus, Diag. LdrrI., TX, 72). Two men often engage in a w-arm 
dispute, aud than return to their homes each of the otlier’s opinion, 
which he has cxdiangcd for bis own. It is easy to say Uvat in every diip,ite 
wc should have no Other aim than the ndvoncement of truth; but before 
liispule no one knows where It is, and titrough bis opponent’s arguments 
and hii own a man is misled. 
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truth aside, or, railier, we must regard it as an acoideiital 
circumstance, and look otily to the defence of our own position 
and the refvitation of our opponent’s. 

In following out the rules to this ejid, no respect should 
be paid to objective truth, because ive usually do not know 
w here the truth lies. As I have said, a man often does not 
himself know whetlier he is in the right or Jtot^ he often 
believes it, and is ntistaken: l«)th sides often believe it. Truth 
is in the deptlis. ,\t the beginning of a contest eacli man 
Tielieves, as a rule, that right is on liis side; in tlie course of 
it, both become doubtful, and the trutli is not determined or 
confirmed until the close. 

Dialectic, then, need have nothing to do with trutli, as little 
as the fencing master consitlei's who is in the right when a 
disjnitc leads to a duel. I lirust and parry is the whole business. 
Dialectic is the art of intellectual fencing: and it is only when 
we so regard it that w’e can erect it into a hrandi of knowledge. 
For if we lake purely objective truth as our aim, w'e are 
reduced to mere Logicj if we take the maititenanee of false 
profipsitions, it is mere Sophistic^ and in either case it would 
have to be assumed that we were aware of what was true 
and what was false; and it is seldom that we liave any clear 
idea of the truth beforehand. 'I’he true coitceptioii of Dialectic 
is, then, that which we have formed; it is the art of intellectual 
fencing used for the purpose of getting the best of it in a 
dispute; and, although the name Eristic ivould be more 
suitable, it is more connect to call it txmtroversial Dialectic, 
Dialfctica eriscica. 

Dialectic in this sense of the word has no other aim but 
to i-educe to a regular system and collect and exhibit the arts 
VIInch most men employ when they observe, in a dispute, 
that trulli is not on their side, and still attempt to gain the 
day. Hence, it would be very inexjiedient to pay any regard 
to objective truth or its advaiicenient in a science of Dialectic; 
since this is not done in that original and natural Dialectic 
innate in men, where they sirive for nothing but victory. The 
sdlence of Dialectic, in one sense of the word, is mainly 
concerned to tabulate and analyse dishonest stratagems, in 
order that in a real debate they may be at once recognized 
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ami defeated. It is for this very reason that Djalectic must 
admittedly take vlctoryj and not objective truth, for its,aim 
and purpose. 

I am not aware that anytliing has been done in this direction, 
altliougli I have made inquiries far and wide,^ It is* therefore, 
an uncultivated soiL To accomjilish our purpose, we must 
draw from our experience; we must observ'e how' in the 
debates winch often arise lu our intercourse with our fellow- 
men tills or that stratagem is employed by one side or ilie, 
other. By Budingotit the common elements in tricks repeated 
ill different forms, we shall be enabled to exhibit certain 
general stratagems which may be advantageous, os well for 
our owm use, as for frustrating others if they use tliem* 

\Miat fol low's is to be regarded as a first attempt. 


rm\ BASIS OF ALI. DIALECTIC * 

First of all, we must Cjonslder the essential nature of every' 
dispute: what it is that really takes place in it. « 

Our opponent haj> stated a thesis, or w^e oiuselves—it is all 
one. There are two modes of rofuting it, and two courses that 
we may pursue. 

I. The inodes are (l) flii rcffz, (2) ad hoaimem or excorta-^xis^ 
Tliai is to say; We may show either that ttie proposition is 
not in accordance with the nature of things, i.e. with absolute, 
objective truths or that it is inconsistent w ith other statements 
or admissions of our oppouenl, i+e^ with truth as it appears 
to liim. Tlie latter mode of arguing ii question produces only 
0 relative conviction, makes no difference whatever to the 
objective truili of the matter. 

II. The tw'o courses that w'e may pursue are, (1) tlie direct, 
and (2) the indirect refutation. The direcl attacks the reason 
for the tliesis; the indirect, its results* llie direct refutation 
show'^> that the thesis is not true: the indirect, that it cannot 
he true* 

Dio^ents Laert&j icik thiit nmon" ihc nmnenjus writings on 
Rhetoric hy Thwipbrastus^ all of vihlrli liave been lost, thero was our 

eptoTiKav^ y6y&v^ OtnipluCr That 

woulil have been just what we wanL 
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The direct oounie admits of a twofold procefhire. Either we 
may, show that the reasons for the statement are false {nc§u 
maJorerH f Nunorem)-j or we may admit the reasons or premisses, 
but show that the statement does not follow from them 
conscquentutm)i that is, we attack the conclusion or form of 
the syllogism. 

The direct refutation makes use either of the diversto/i or 
of tlie iiistmtce. 

* (it) Tlie diversion.-^e accept our opponent's proposition 
as true, and then show what follows from it when >ve bring 
it in to connection with some other proposition acknowledged 
to be tTLie. We use the two prepositions as tho premisses of 
a syllogism giving a conclusion which is manifestly false, as 
contradicting either the nature of things,^ or other statements 
of our opponent himself^ that is to say, tlie conclusion is false 
eitlier ad rem or ad fmmweniJ^ Consequently, oiw opponent's 
proposition must have been falser for, while true premisses 
can give only a true conclusion, false premisses need not alw'ays 
^ve a false one. 

Th^ instance^ or the example Lo the contrary.^—^This 
consists ill refuting tl^e general proposition by direct reference 
to particular cases which ai^c included in it in the way in which 
it is Slated, but to which it does not apply, and by which it 
is therefore shown to be necessarily false. 

Such is tlie framework or skeleton of all forms of dispiita- 
tioni for to this every kind of controversy may be ultimately 
reduced. The whole of a controversy may, how^ever, actually 
proceed in the manner described, or only appear to do so^ and 
it may be supported by genuine or spurious arguitients* It is 
just because it is not easy to make out the truth in regard to 
this matter, that debates are so long and so obstinate. 

Nor can we, in ordering the argument, separate actual from 
apparent tiuth, since even the disputants are not certain about 
it beforehand. Therefore I shall describe the various tricks 
or stratagems without regard to questions of objective truth 
or falsity^ for that is a matter on winch we have no assurance, 

* If it ii in direct conUAdiction wit}!i a perfectly undoubted truth ^ we 
have reduced our {ippcTFieiit'i pofitian ad abmrdam. 

* Socratts, In Hippta Maj, rt aljat. 
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and vvfiich cannot be determiDed jirevioiuly. Moreover, in 
eveTj disputation or argument on any subject we must ^ee 
about something} and by this, as a principle, wo must be 
willing to judge the matter in question. We cannot argue 
with those who deny principles: Contra negantem principia 
non est disputandum. 

STRATAGEMS 

I 

I 

I'he —This in carrying yoiir opponent’s 

proposition beyond its natural limits^ in giving it as general 
a signification and as wide a sense as ]>ossible^ so as to exag¬ 
gerate it 5 and| on the otlier hanci^ in giving your own pro 
position as restricted a seme and as narrow limits as you can, 
because the more general a statement bec-omesj. the more 
numerous are the objecuoti^s to which it is open. The defence 
consists in an accurate statement of the jxjitit or essential 
question at issue. 

Example — I asserted that the English were supreme in 
drama. My op|Kineiit attempted to give an imtance to the 
contraiy'j and replied that it was a well-known fact that m 
music, and consequently in they could do nothing at alh 

I repelled the attack by i^minding liim that music was not 
indnded in dmmatic art, w'bich covered tragedy and comedy 
alone. This lie knew verj^ w^ell. What he had done was to try 
to generalize niy proposition so that it would apply to all 
theatrical representations, and, consequently, to opera and 
then to music, in order to make certain of defeatiog me, 
Ginti'arily, we may save our proposition by reducing it within 
narrower limits than we had first intended, if our way of 
expressing it favours this expedient. 

Example 2. — A declares that the Peace of 1814 gave back 
their independence to all the German towm of the Hanseatic 
League, B gives an instance to tiie contrary' by reciting the 
fact that Danizig, which received its independence from 
Buonaparte, Icjst it by that Peace. A saves himself thus; 
said ^ull Gem^an towns,^ and Dantzig was in Poland/* 
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'this trick 'vvas nieiitioned by Aristotle in the lopictt 
(bk^VIlI, di. 11, 12). 

Example 5.—Lamarck, in his /VriVose/^ut! Zoo/o^(( 7 i«: (voL I, 
p. 203), stales that the polype has no feeling, because it has 
no nerves. It is certain, however, that it has some sort of 
j»erception^ for it advances towards light by moving in an 
ingenious fashion from brancli to branch, and it seizes its prey. 
Hence it has been assumed that its nervous system is spread 
^ver the whole of its body in equal measure, as though it were 
blended with itj for it is obvious that the polype possesses 
some faculty of perception witlvout having any separate organs 
of sense. Since this assumption refutes Lamarck’s position, 
he argues thus: “In that case all parts of its body must be 
capable of every kind of feeling, and also of motion, of will, 
of thought. The jiolype would have all the organs of the most 
IR'rfect ^niinal in every point of its bodyj every point could 
she, smell, taste, hear, and so on^ nay, it could think, judge, 
and draw conclusions| every' paiTicle of its body would be a 
jjcrfcct animal and it would stand higher than man, as evety 
]iai-Uof it would possess all the faculties w'hich man possesses 
only in the W'liole of him. Further, there ^vould be no reason 
for not extending what is true of the polype to all monads, 
the most imperfect of all creatures, and ultimately to the 
plants, w'hich are also alive, etc. etc.” By using dialectical 
tricks of this kind a wTiter betrays that lie is secretly conscious 
of being in the wrong. Because it was said tliat the creature’s 
whole body is sensitive to light, and is therefore possessed 
of nerves, he makes out that its whole body is capable of 
thought. 

II 

The lif/inony'tiiy* — ^I'lils trick is to extend a ])io}iositi<jn to 
something which has little or nothiiig lu coiiunon with the 
matter in question but the similarity of the word^ then to 
refute it triumphantly, and so claim credit for having refuted 
the original statement. 

It may be noted Jiere that syiiojiynis are tw'o words lor the 
same conception ^ homonyms, two conceptions which are 
covei-ed by the same \^'Ol■d (see ,^ristotle, Topica, bk. I, ch. 15), 
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“Deep,” “ciUtiiig,” -‘higb,” used at one tuonieiit of bodies, 
at another of tones, are liomonyinsj “honourable” ^ 3 iui 
“honest” are synonyms. 

This is a trick wliich may be regarded as identical witli tlie 
sophism ex hamonymia: althongli, if the soplusm is obvious, 
it ^vill deceive no one. 

Fverj^ lig/ti can tie extinguis/ted. 

T/it intellect is a light. 

Therefore it can be *r/f^«iA(v/. 


Here it is at once clear that there are foui* terms in the 
syllogism, “light” being used both in a real and in a meta¬ 
phorical sense. But if the sophism takes a subtle form, it is 
of course, apt to mislead, especially where the conceptions 
which are covered by the same word are related, and inclined 
to be inieiTchangcable. It is never subtle enough to deceive^ 
if it is used iiuentioiiaUj'; and therefore cases of it must be 
collected from actual and individual experience. 

Jt would be a very good thing if every trick could receivo 
some short and obviously appropriate name, so that when a 
man used this or that particular trick, lie could be at once 
reproached for it. 

I will give two examples of the homonymy. 

Example 1.—A: “You are not yet initiated into the 
mysteries of the Kantian philosophy.” 

B: “Oh, if it’s mysteries you’re talking of, I’ll liave nothing 
to do with them.” 

Example 2.—I condemned the principle involved in the 
word honour a$ a foolish one^ for, according to it, a man loses 
his honour by receiving an insult, which he cannot wipe out 
unless he replies with a still greater insnlt, or by shedding his 
adversary’s blood or liis own. 1 contended that a man’s true 
honour cannot be outraged by what he suffers, but only and 
alone by ivliat lie does^ for tliere is no sajing what may befall 
any one of us. My opponent immediately attacked the reason 
I had given, and triumphantly proved to me that ivlien a 
tradesman was falsely accused of misrepresentation, dis¬ 
honesty, or neglect in his business, it ivas an attack upon his 
honour, which in this case was outraged solely by wliat lie 
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sufTereil, and iliat ho could only retrieve it by puiiishitig liis 
a^icssor and mokin" him retract. 

Here, bv a homonymy, he was foisting ciidc Ao/iokt, which 
is otlienvisc called good neme, and which may be outraged 
bv libel and slander, on to the conception of hnightlx fionour , 
also called poitii d^fiontieur, which may be outraged by Insult. 
And sitice an attack on tlie former cannot be disregarded, but 
must be repelled by public disproof, so, mth the same jusii- 
•iication, an attack on the latter must not be disregarded either, 
hut it must be defeated by still greater iusult and a duel. Here 
we have a confusion of two essentially different things through 
the homonymy in the word honour^ and a conseq^uent 
alteration of the point in dispute. 

Ill 

V 

Another trick is to take a proposition which is laid dow'ii 
relatively, and in reference to some particular matter, as 
though it were uttered with a general or absolute applicatioii; 
or, least, to take it in some quite different sense, and then 
refute it. Aristotle’s eicamplo k as follows; 

A Moor is black; hut in regard to his teeth he is white; 
therefore, he k black and not black at the same moment. This 
is an obvious sophism, which will deceive no one. Let us 
contrast it ivith one drawn from actual experience. 

In talking of pliilosophy, I admitted that my system upheld 
the Qiiietists, and commended them. Shortly afterwards the 
conversation turned upon Hegel, and I maintained that his 
writings were mostly nonsense; or, at any rate, that there 
were many passages in them where the author wrote the 
words, and it was left to the reader to find a meaning for 
them. Mv opponent did not attempt to refute this assertion 
ad rem, but contented himself by advancing the argumentum 
ad homineNij and telling me that I had just boen praising the 
Quietists, and that they had written a good deal of nonsense 
(oo. 

This I admitted; but, by way of correcting him, I said that 
T had praised the Quietists, not as philosophers and writers, 
that is to say, for their achievements in the sphere of t?ieoiy. 
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but only as men, and for their conduct in mere mattei's of 
practice-^ and that in Hegel’s case we were talking of theories. 
In this way I ]Mmed the attack. 

Tlie first three tricks are of a kindred character. I hey have 
this in common, that sometliiiig different is attacked from that 
which was asserted. It would llierefore be an tgnoratin clcndii 
to allow oneself to be disposed of in such a manner. 

For in all the examples tliat I have given, what the opponent 
says is true, but it stands in apparent and not in real con¬ 
tradiction with tlie thesis. All that the man whom he is 
attacking lias to do is to deny the validity of his sjdJogisinj 
to deny, namely, tlte conclusion which he draws, that because 
ids proposition is true, ours is false. In this way ins refutation 
is itself direct! 3 '^ refuted by a denial of Iiis conclusion, per 
negaiionem conscqucmiae. Atiotlier U'ick is to refuso to admit 
true premisses because of a foreseen conclusion. There arc two 
ways of defeating it, incorporated in the next two sections. 

IV 1 

If you want to draiv a conclusion, you must not let it be 
foreseen, but you must get the premisses admitted one by one, 
tuiobservedj mingling them iiere and tliere in your talk; 
oihenvise, your opponent will attempt all sorts of diicancry! 
Or, if it is doubtful wliether your op])onent wiU admit them, 
I'oii must advance tlie pi-emisses of these premisses; that is 
to say, you must draw up pro-syllogisms, and get the premisses 
of several of tiiem admitted in no deltnite order. In this way 
you conceal your game until you have obtained aU the admis¬ 
sions that are necessary, and so rcacli your goal by making 
a circuit. Tliese rules arc given by Aristotle in his Topica^ 
bk. ’VlII, ch, 1. It is a trick which needs no illustration. 


V 

To prove the truth of a projiosition, you may also employ 
previous propositions that are not true, should your opponent 
refuse to admit tlie true ones, either bectnise he sees that tliC 
thesis inuiiedintely follow's from them. In that case the plan Is (o 
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take propositions which are false in themselves but true for 
V'ovy opponent, and argue from the way iu which he thinks, 
that is to say, ci concessts. For a true conchision may follow 
from false premisses, hut not vice versa. In the same fashion 
your opponent’s false prepositions may be refuted by other 
false propositions, which lie, however, takes to be tmej for 
it is with liiiii that you have to do, and you must use the 
thoughts that he uses. bW instance, if he is a member of some 
.sect to which you do not belong, you may employ the declared 
opinions of this sect against him, as principles.^ 


- VI 

Another plan is to beg the question in disguise by postulating 
what has to be proved, cither (1) under another iiame; for 
instance, “good repute” instead of “honom-”j“ virtue” instead 
etc.; or by using such convertible terms as 
“red-bloodetl animais” and “vertebrates”; or (2) by making 
. a general assumption covering the prtienJar point in dispute; 
Tor instance, maintaining the uncertainly of medicine by 
pos^ulaling llie uncertainty of all human knowledge. (5) If, 
vice versa, t^vo things foUow one from the other, and one 
is to be proved, you may postulate tlie other. (4) If n general 
propsition is to he proved, you may get your oppnent to 
admit every one of llie prliculars. This is the converse of 
the second.^ 

VII 

Should tlie disputation be conducted on somewhat strict and 
furmal lines, and there be a desire to arrive at a veiy clear 
understanding, he who states the proposition and wants to 
prove it may pi'oceed against his oppnent by question, in 
order to show the trutli of the statement from liis admissions. 
The eroleniatic, or Socratic, method was especially in use 
among the ancients; and tins and some of the tricks following 
later on arc akin to ii.“ 

1 Lk. kill, cli. 2. 

' * Idem., cK. il. The Ian chapter of thic work contains some good 
mte* for tlie practice of CHalectics. 

* Tliey aiv all a free version of ch. 15 of Arutotlc’s lit! SuphtJitiei 
KtcHchh. 
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Die pitiji is to ask a great many wide-reucliiLig questions 
at inice, so as to liide what you want to get admitted, ^nd, 
on the other hand, quickly propound the argument resulting 
from ilie admissionsj for those who are slow of understanding 
cannot follow accurately, and do not notice any mistakes or 
gaps there may be in the denionstratioji. 


VlII 

f his trick consists in making yonr opponent aiigrv; for when 
he is angiy he is incapble of joiigiiig aright, and perceiving 
uherc his advance lies. You can make liim angry by doing 
him repeated irjjustice, or practising some kind of clncaneiy, 
and being generally insolent. 


IX 

Or you may put questions in an order different froni that 
which liie conclusion to be drawn from them requires, ai\id’ 
transixHe them, so as not to let him know at what yoifc are 
aiming. He can ilien take no precautions. You may also use 
his answers for different or even opposite conclusions .according 
to their character. This is akin to tlie trick of masking your 
pnxedui-c, 

X 

If you observe that your opponent designedly returns a 
negative answer to the questions which, for the sake of your 
proposition, you want him to answer in the affirmative, you 
must ask the converse of the proposition, as though it were 
that whicii you were anxious to see affirmed^ or, at any rate, 
j'ou may give him his choice of both, so that he may not 
fjerceive ^v}lich of them you are asking him to affirm. 


XI 

If you make an induction, and 3 'our opponent grants y^u. 
the f^rticidar cases by which it is to be supported, yon must 
refrain from asking him if he also admits the general truth 
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whicli issues from the particulars hut iuutxiuce it aftei-wards 
as ^settled and admitted factf for, in the meanwhile, he will 
hiniseJf come to believe that be has admitted it, and the same 
Impression will he received by the audience, because they will 
rememher tlie many questions as to the parLiculars, and 
suppose that they must, of course, have attained their end. 

Xll 

• 

If the conversation ttirns upon some general conception 
which has no particular name, but requires some figurative 
or metaphorical designation, you must be^n by choosing a 
metaphor that is favourable to your pioposilion, Kor instance, 
the names used to denote the two political parties in Spain, 
Scrvilrs and Lihcrales, are obviously chosen by Uie latter. The 
name li/t^csiarits is chosen hy themselves, and RISC' the name 
tva/igelicahi but the Catholics call tliem heretics. Similarly, 
in regard to the names of things which admit of a more 
' exact and definite meaning: for example, if your opponent 
profioses an alieratiori, you can call it an mnovatiori, as this 
is an invidious word. If you yourself make the proposal, it 
will lie the txjnvetse. In the first case, you can call tlie 
antagonistic principle ‘^the existing order,” in the second, 
“aniiqualed prejudice.” What an impartial man with no 
further puirijose to serve would call “public worship” or a 
“system of religion,” is described by an adherent, as “piety,” 
“godliness”: and by an opponent as “bigotry,” “superstition.” 
This is, at bottom, a subtle petitio prindpu. What is sought 
to be proved is, first of all, Inserted in the deiinUion, whenco 
it is then taken by mere analysis. “What one man calls “placing 
in safe custody,” another calls “tlirowiiig into prison.” A 
speaker often betrays his purpose beforehand by the names 
which he gives to things. One man talks of “the clergy”;, 
another, of “the priests.” 

Of all the tricks of oontroversy, this is tlie most frequent, 
and it is used instinctively. You liear of “religious zeal,” or 
“fanaticism”; a **faujs /wj,” a “piece of gallantry,” or 
“adulter)'”; an “equivocal,” or a “bawdy” sioryi “cmbaiTass- 
ment,” or “ bankruptcy”; through influence and oojuiection,” 
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Of by and nepotism”^ “siiiCere gratitude/' or “good 

pay," 

i 

XIII 

To make your opponent accept a proposition, yon must give 
liim the counter-proposition as well, leaving him his choke 
of the two; anti you must render the contrast as glaring as you 
can, so that to ai'oid being jiaradoxical he will accept the 
proposition, which is thus made to look quite probable. Fo;; 
instance, if you want to make him admit that a boy must 
do everjlhing that liis father tells liim to do, ask him"whether 
in all tilings we must obey or disobey our parents." Or, if a 
thing is said to occur “often," ask whether by “often" you 
are to uiiderstand few or any cases; and he wiU say “many,” 
It is as though you were to put grey next black, and call it 
white; or next white, and call it black. 

XIV 

This, wliich is an iRipudect trick, is ployed as follows: When 
your opponent has answered several of your questions without 
the answers turning out favourable to the conclusion at winch 
you are aiming, advance the desired conclusion—although it 
docs not in the least follow as though It had been proved, 
and proclaim it in a tone of triumph. If your opponent is shy 
or stupid, and you yourself possess a great deal of impudence 
and a good voice, tlie trick may easily succeed. It is akin to 
the fallacy non caunfeut caujstt;. 


XV 

If you have advanced a paradoxical proposition and find 
u dilficulty in proving it, you may submit for your opponent’s 
acceptance or rejection some true proposition, tlie truth of 
which, hovsever, is not quite palpable, as though you wished 
to draw your proof from it. Should he reject it because he 
suspects a trick, you can obtain your triumph by showing how 
absurd lie is; sJiould he accept it, you have got reason on your 
side for the moment, and must now look aliout you; or else 
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you can employ the previous trick as and uiaintaiii that 
your paradox is prov^ed by the proposition which lie has 
accepted. For this an extreme degree of impudence is required} 
hut experience slio^-fc-s cases of it^ and there are people who 
practise it by instlrtcL 


XVI 

Another ti'ick is to use arguments ad homhiem^ rj: con- 
§essisA Wlieti your opponent makes a projwsiliorij you must 
try to see whether it is not in some way—if needs lie, only 
apparently—-inconsistent witli some other proposiiion w^iich 
he has made or admitted, or witli the principles of a school 
or sect which he has commended and approved, or with the 
actions of those w ho support the sect, or else of those w lio give 
it only an apparent and spurious supporl, or with his own 
actions or want of action. For example, should he ilefend 
suicide, you may at once exclaim, “WJxy don*t you liang 
^'Qurself?^* Should lie maintain that Berlin is an unpleasant 
ptace to live in, you may say, “Why don’t you leave by the 
firsts min?” Some such claptrap is always possible. 


XVII 

If vovu- oppoueiit presses you with a counter-proof, you will 
often be able to save youtwlf by advancing some subtle 
distinction, wbicb, it is true, had not previously occurred to 

1 1'rie triith from y^'hich I draw my prtwf may be either (1) of an 
objeelive and imi vcmliy character; in tliat rase iny proof if veracioos, 
ieruffiuin iferkaitm^ and it is such proof alone that has any genuine 
validity^ Or (2) it may be valid only for the person to ivhom I wish to 
prove my proportion, and witli whom I am diftpntin^. He hns, that \i 
to say, either takcri up romi! position once for all as a preiiidlec, or hastily 
admitted it in the course of the dispute; atsd on ihh I ^^rotind my proof. 
In that case, it is a proof valid Only for this partitular Ilians ad homtfimi. 
1 compel my'opulent to grant my proposidoup but I fail to establish III 
AM a truth of universfll validity. My proof avails for my opponent alone, 
but for no one nbe^ For example^ if my opponent is a devotee of KanlV, 
an'' i ground my proof on some utteranee of that philosopher, it is a 
proof which in itself is only ad If he is a Mohammedan, f may 

prove my point by reference to a passage in the Koran, and that is sufficient 
for him; but here it is only a proof ad hommem. 
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}'uu; thut if tlie niiiuer admitis uf a duiiblc iippJicalioi), ur 
of being taken in any uiiibiguous gense. ^ 


XVIII 

If you observe that y'our opponciU lias taken up a line of 
ai'gtiment tvbich will end In your deteat, you must wot allow 
him to cariy' it to its coudusion, but iiiten-upt the course of 
the dispute in time, or break it off altogether, or lead hi ill 
away from the subject, and bring him to othei's. Iti short, 
you must effect the trick which will be noticed later on, the 
mutatia cottiroivrsiiE (see § XXIX). 

XiX 

jihoiild your ojtjiuitenL expj^*ssly challenge yon to* produce 
any objection to some detinite point in his argument, and 
yon liave nothing much to say, you must try to give lh@ 
matter a general turn, and then talk against that. If you a?-e 
called upon to say why a particular jiftysjcal hypothesis cannot 
be accepted, \ou may speak of the fallibility of human 
knowledge, and ^ve various Illustrations of it. 


XX 

\Vhen you have elicited all your pi'enusses, and }Our 
opponent has admitted them, you must refrain from asking 
him for the conclusion, lint di’uw it at once for yourself ^ nay, 
even liiough one or other of the premisses should be lacking, 
you may take it as though it too had been admitted, and 
draw the conclusion. Tliis trick is un upplicution of the fallacy 
non causec nt coum. 


XXI 

When your opiiooeut uses n merely superficial or sophistical 
argument and you see throngli it, you con, it is true, refute 
it by setting forth its captious and superficial cliuracter; but 
it is better to meet him with o counter-argutnent which is 
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jxisl as superficial and sophisucal, aud so dis|Kise oi liini; for 
it is^witli victor}' that you are conoerued, and not with truth. 
If, for example, he adopts an argumentum ad homdiem, it is 
sufficient to take the force out of it by a counter argumenium 
ad hominem or argumeiitum ex coftcesds^ and, in general, 
instead of setting forth tlie true state of the case at equal 
lengtli, it is shorter to take this covirse if it lies open to you. 


xxn 

If your opponent requires you to admit sOimething from 
which the point in dispute will icimediaiely follow, you iriust 
i^efuse to do so, declaring that it is a petitio principii. tor he 
and the audience will regard a proposition wliich is near akiu 
to the point in dispute as identical with it, arid in this way 
\^u deprive him of Ins best argumciit. 

• XXlll 

» 

Contradiction and coiueriiion irrUaie a iiiau itiio exag¬ 
gerating his Statement. By contradicting your opponent juu 
mav drive liiiu into extending beyond its proper limits a 
statement which, at all events witliiii tlioae limits and in itself, 
is tnieji and wlien yon refute this exaggerated form of it, you 
look as though you had also refuted his original statement. 
Conirarih", you must take care not to allow yourself to 
misled by contradictions into exaggerating or extending a 
statement of your o’^vn. It will often happen that your 
opponent will himself directly try to extend your statement 
further than you meant it 4 liere you must at once stop him, 
and bring him back to the limits which you set up; “That^s 
what 1 said, and no more/* 


XJilV 

"^ This ti'ick consists in slating a fahesj'llogism. Your opponent 
makes a proposition, and by false inference and distortion of 
his ideas you foixie from it other propositions ^vhich it does not 
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coziti:^jii tiiid lie dots not in the least meaii^ 110 )% which oro 
absurd or dangerous. It then looks as if lus pro|>ositioii gave 
rise to others which are inconsistent either wjtli theriis^ves 
or with some acknowledged trutli, and so it appears to be 
indirectly refuted. This is the diversion^ and it is another 
application of the fallacy Fion ^auscE ut 

XXV 

Ihis k a case of tlie diversioFi by means of an inslancc fo die 
coFitraty. With aa induction a great number of 

particular instances are required in order to ^tablkh it as a 
universal proposition^ but witli the diversion (d-mxymyij) a 
single instance, to which the proposition does not apply, k aU 
that is necessary to overthrow it. This is a controversial method 
known as the iiislaijce—ifislaiitiat For exantple, ‘^all 

ruminants are horned” k a proposition w'hich may &e ups«t 
by ilie single instance of the cameL Tlie insta/tce is a case in 
which a luiiYersal truth k sought to be applied, and somethin^^ 
is inserteil iti the fundamental delinitzon of it wdiicii is^ not 
universaQy true, and by which it is upset. But there is room 
for mistake: and when this trick is employed by your opponent, 
you must observe (1) w^hether tlie example which be gives 
is really true^ for thei'e are problems of which the ordy true 
solution is that the case in point Is not true—for example, 
many miracles, ghost stories^ and so ou; and (2) whether it 
really cx)mes under the conception of tlie truth thus stated; 
for it may only appear to do so, and the matter is one to be 
settled by precise distinctiom; and (5) whether it is really 
inconsistent witli this conception; for this again may be only 
an apparent inccsnsistency. 

XX\T 

A brilliant move is the tetorsio argumenUf or turning of 
the tables, by which your opponent’s argument is turned 
against himself. He dedares, for instance, ^*^-and-so k a child, 
you must make allowance for him.” You retort^ “Just becaifce 
he is a child, I must correct hi in; otherwise he will persist 
in hk bad habits.” 
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S^^oiild yolir opponent surprise you by becoming particularly 
angry at an argument^ you must urge it mth all the more zeal^ 
not only because it h a good tiling to make him angry, but 
because it may be presumed that you liave here put your 
linger on tlie weak side of liis case, and that just here he is 
infu e open lo attack than even for the moment you |>?rceive. 


• XXVIII 

Tills is chieOy practicable in a dispute between i:M:holai^ in 
the presence of the unlearrjed. If you have no argument 
ad and none either ad kominem^ yon can make one 

adaaditoresj that is to say, yon can start some Invalid objection, 
which, however, only an expert sees to be invalid. Xoiv your 
opponent is an expert, but those who form your audience are 
notj aruf accordingly in their eyes he is defeated^ |>articu!arly 
if the objeclion %vhich you make places him in any ridiculous 
•li^htK People are ready to latigVi, and you liave the laughei^ 
on ypnr side. To show that your objectiou is an idle one, would 
require a long e.xplanalion on the pert of your opponent, and 
a reference to the principles of the branch of knowledge in 
question, or to the elements of the matter which you ai^ 
discussing; and people are not disjx^sed to listen to it. 

For example, yoitr opponent states that in the original 
formation of a mountain-range the granite and other elements 
in its composition were, by reason of their higli teiiq^eraiure, 
in a (Inid or molten ^tate; that the teiuperattire mast have 
amounted to some 4S0“ Fahrenheit; and that %vhen the mass 
took shape it w^as covered by the sea. You reply, by an argu¬ 
ment ad niidiiorcSf that at that temperature — nay, indeed, 
long before it had been reached, namely, at 212"^ Fahrenheit 
— ^ihe sea would have been boiled away, and spread tlirough 
the air in the form of steam. At this the audience laughs. To 
refute the objection, your opponent would have to slio'iv that 
the boiling-point depends not only on the degree of warmth, 
bVit also on the atmospheric pressure; and that as soon as about 
half the sea-water had gone off hi tlie shape of steam, this 
pressure would be so greatly increased that the rest of it would 
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fail to boil even at a tempexature of 480*. He is debarred 
from giving this explanation^ as it would require a treatise 
to Jemoiistrate the matter to those wlio had no acquaintatice 
with physics. 

XXTX^ 

If you find that you ai-e being worstedj you can maJte a 
(hiersion —^ihat Is, you can suddenly begin to talk of something 
else, as though it had a bearing on live matter In dispute, and 
afforded an argument against your opponent. Tliis may be 
done without presumption if the diversion has, in fact, some 
general bearing on the mattery but it is a piece of impudence 
if it has nothing to do with the case, and is only brought in 
by way of attacking your opponent* 

For example, 1 praised the system prevailing in CliiTUi, 
where there is no such thing as hereditaty nobility, a^d offices 
are bestowed only on tfiose who succeed in competitive exanli- 
nations* My opponent maintained that learning, as little as 
the privilege of birth (of which he had a high opinion) fys* 
a man for office. We argued, and he got the worst of it. Then 
he made a diver^^ion, and declared that in China ail ranks w ere 
punislied with the bastinado, which he connected with the 
immoderate indulgence in tea, and proceeded to make boxh 
of them a subject of reproach to the Cbinese. lb follow' him 
into all this would have been to aJlow oneself to be drawui into 
a surrender of the victory which had already been won. 

Tlie diversion is mere impudence if it completely abandons 
the point in dispute, and raises, for instance, some such 
objection as *^Yes, and you also said just now,” and so on. 
For then the argument becomes to some extent personal! of 
llie kind which will be treated of in the last section. Strictly 
speiiking, it h half-Avay between the urgumenaim itdpjersonaiHi 
which will thei'e be discussed, and tlie nrgumefituiri ad 
hominem^ 

Hoiv very innate tins trick is, may be seen in every quarrel 
between common people. If one of the parties makes some 
personal reproach against the other, the latter, instead *of 
answering it by I'efuting it, allows it to stand—as it were, 
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adttiics it; and replies by reproadiiiig liis antagonist on sottie 
othes gi-ouiid. This is a stratagem like that pursued by Scipio 
when he attacked the Carthaginians, not in Italy, but in Africa. 
In war, diversions of tliis kind may be piofitable; but in a 
quarrel they are poor expedients, because the reproach^ 
remain, and those who look on hear the worst that can be said 
of both parlies. It is a trick that should be used only faiUe 

f/c m/riAT, 

• XXX 

This is tlie ai'gumaitum ad i^er^cuiidiain. It consists in 
making an appeal to authority rather than reason, and in using 
such an authority as may suit the degree of knowledge 
jxissessed by your opponent. 

Every man prefers belief to the exercise of judgment, says 
Seneca; .and it is therefore an easy matter if you have an 
authority on your side which your opponent respects. 'I’he 
piore limited ids capacity and knowledge, the greater is the 
n«Tuber of the authorities who weigh with him. But if his 
capacity and knowledge are of a high Older, there are very 
few; indeed, hardly any at all. He may, pevhap, admit the 
authority of pi-ofessional men versed in a sctence or an art or 
a handicraft of wliicli he knows little or nothing; but even so 
he will regard It with suspicion. Contrarily, ordinani' folk liavo 
a deep respect for professional men of eveiy kind. Tliey are 
unaware tliat a man who makes a profession of a thing loves 
it not for the thing itself, but for the money be makes by it; 
or that it is rare for a man who teaches to know his siibiect 
thoroughly; for if he studies it as ho ought, he has in most 
cases no time left in w hich to teach it. 

But til ere are very many authorities who find resjiect with 
the moh, and if yon have none that is quite suitable, you can 
take one that appi^ai's to bo so; you may quote what some said 
in another souse or in other circun is lances. Authorities which 
your opponent fails to undei'stand are those of whicll he 
geperally thinks the most. The unlearned entertain a peculiar 
respect for a Greek or a Latin llonrisli. You may also, should 
it lie nccessarv, not ouly twist your authorities, but actually 
falsify them, or quote something which you have invented 
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entirely yourself. As a ruIe^youroppoxie^H lias no books at handp 
and could not use theni if he had. The finest illustratioa of this 
is furnished by the French curdj who, to avoid being compelled, 
like other citizens, to pave the street in front of his house, 
quoted a saying which ho described as biblicah paveam atli^ 
ego non pat^bo. That was quite enough for the nuinicipalofiicers. 

A universal prejudice may also be used as an authority^ for 
most people think with Aristotle that that may be said to exist 
which many believe. There is no opinion, however abstirc^ 
which men mil not readily embrace as soon as they can be 
brought to the conviction that it is generally adopted. Example 
affects their thought ]ust as it affects their action. They are like 
sheep following the bell-wether just as he leads them. They 
would sooner die than think. It is veiy curious that liie 
universality of an opinion should have so much weight with 
people, as theh own experience might tell them that its 
acceptance "is an entirely thoughtless and merely imitative 
process. But it tells them nothing of the kind, because they 
possess 110 self-knowledge ’whatever* It is only the elect wjjid 
say ’ivilh Plato: rot^ TfoAAotv ™AAii whicli nieaiis^ that 

the public has a good many bees in its bonnet, and that it 
would be a long business to get at them. 

But to speak seriously, the uiiiversaUty of an opinion is no 
pioof, nay, it is not even a probability, that the opinion is right. 
Those who itiainiain that it is so must assume (1) that length 
of time deprives a universal opinion of its demonstrative force, 
as olhenvise all the old errors which ’^vere once universally 
held to be true woiJd have to be recalled j for instance, the 
Ptolemaic system would have to be restored, or Catholicism 
re'cstablislicd in all Protestant countries. They must assume 
(2) that ilistance of space has the same efiect; otherwise the 
respective universality of opinion among the adherents of 
Buddhism, Christianity, and Islam will put them in a difficulty. 

Wlien we come to look into the matter, iso-called universal 
opinion is the opinion of two or three persons, and ^ve should 
be persuaded of this if we could see the way in which it 
really arises* * 

We should find that it is two or three persons who, in the 
first jiistarice, accepted it, or advanced and maintained itj and 
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of wtiom people ivere so good as to believe that they had 
thoroughly tested it. Thee a few other persons, persuaded 
beforehand that the first were men of the requisite capacity, 
also accepted lire opinion. These, again, were trusted by many 
others, whose laviness suggested to them that it was better 
to believe at once, than to go thmiigh the troublesome task 
of testing the matter for themselves. Thus the number of these 
la/v and credulous adherents grew from day to day, for the 
ijjiinion had no sooner obtained a fair measuj^ of support than 
its fill ther supporters attributed this to the fact that the opinion 
could only have obtained it by the cogency of its arguments. 
The remainder were then compelled to grant what wa.s 
univeisally granted, so as not to pass for unruly persons who 
resisted opinions which every' one accepted, or pert fellotvs 
w'ho thought themselves cleverer than anyone else. 

When, opinion reaches this stage, adhesion becomes a duty; 
add hencefonvard the few who are capable of forming a 
judgment hold their peace. Those who venture to speak are 
tijch as are entirely incapable of forming any opinions or any 
judgment of their own, being merely the echo of others’ 
opinionsL and, nevertheless, they defend them with all the 
greater zeal and intolerance. For what they hate in people who 
think differently is not so much the different opinions which 
they profess, as the presumption of wanting to form llieir ow'ii 
jiidgineiitj a presumption of which they themselves are never 
guilty, as they are veiy well aware. In short, there are very 
few who can think, but every man wants to have an opinion; 
and what remains but to take it ready-made from others, 
instead of forming opinions for himself? 

Since this is what lmp{>ens, w'here Is the value of the opinion 
(well of a hundred millions? It is no more established than an 
historical fact reported by a liundred chroniclers who can be 
proved to have plagiarized it from one another; tiie opinion 
in the end being traceable to a single individual.^ It is all w'hat 
1 say, what j'ou say, and, finally, what he says; and the whole 
of it is nothing but a series of assertions; 

T 

fXco ego^f tu dicis^ dijdl et ille; 

posi ml wiii ddrt^ tHdes. 

^ See Jlayle’i ^ur I cm J, p. 10- 
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]Seveillic*less, in ii dispute with ordiiiai'y people, we inaLV 
employ universal opinion as an authority* For it will gentrally 
be found that when two of them are fighting, that is the weapon 
which both of them dioose as a means of attack- If a man of 
the belter sort has to deal with thern^ it is most advisable for 
iiim to condescend to the use of this w'eapon too, and to select 
such authorities as will make an impression on his opixit^ent's 
^veak side. For, ex hy-potkesisj he is as insensible to all rational 
arguments as a horny-hided Siegfried, dipped in the Hood tf 
incapacity, and unable to think or judge. 

Before a tribunal the dispute is one between autliorities 
alone — such authoritative statements, I mean, as are laid 
clown by legal ejq^ertSfj and here the exercise of judgment 
consists in discovering what law or authority applies to I he 
case in question. There is, liowever, plenty of room for 
Dialectic5 for should the case In question and the^ law' not 
really fit each other, they can, if necessaiy, be twisted until 
they appear to do so, or vice versa. 


If you know that you have no reply to the argmuenis wjncli 
your opponent advances, you mai', by a fine stix>ke of ii'oiiy, 
declare yourself tu be an incompetent judge: hat you now 

say passes my jxK>r powei's of conipi*elieiisionj it may be all 
very true, biU I can’t understand it, and I refrain from any 
expression of opinion on it.” In this way you insinuate to the 
bystanders, with whom you are in good repute, that wdiat your 
upponejit says is nonsense. Thus, when Kant's Kniik appeared, 
or rather, when it began to make a noise hi the world, many 
professors of the old ecclectic school declared that tliev failed 
to undemand it, in ihe belief that their failure settled the 
business. But when the adherents of the new school proved 
to them that they were quite rlglit, and had really failed to 
understand it, they were in a very' bad humoiu’. 

This Is a trick wVuch may^ be used only w hen you are quite 
sure that tlie audience tliinks nuicli better of you than of your 
opponent, A ]>rofessor, tor instance, may try it on a student. 

Strictly, it is a case of tlie preceding trick: it is a prticulariy 
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malicious assertion of one’s own authority, instead of giving 
reas^^ns. Tlie cx)unter-trict is to say: “I beg your pardon; but, 
with your penetrating intellect, it must be very easy for you 
to understand anything; and It can only be my poor statement 
of the matter that is at fault”; and then go on to mb it into 
liim until he understands it nolens volens, and sees for himself 
that it was really his own fault alone. In this way you party 
liis attack. With the greatest politeness he wanted to insinuate 
liiat von were talking nonsense; and you, iivitli equal courtesy, 
prove to him that he is a fool. 

XXXU 

If you are confrorUed witli an assertion, there is a short w'ay 
of getting rid of it, or, at any rate, of ihimving suspicion on 
ilf by putting it into some odious category; even though the 
ooimectioii is only ap^jarent, or else of a loose character. Yon 
Ian say, for instance, '‘That is Manidiaeism,” or “It is 
Ariapism,” or “Pelagian ism," or “Idealism,” or“SpidOzisra,” 
or “Pantheism,” or “Brownianism,” or “Naturalism," or 
* * Atheism, ’ ’or “ Rationalism, ” " Spiritualism,’ ’ “ Mysticism,” 
and so on. In mating an objection of tins kind, you take it 
for gi-anted (1) that the assertion in question h Identical with, 
or is at least contained in, the category cited—tliat is to say, 
you ciy out, “Oh, 1 have learned that before”; and (2) 
that the system referred to has been entirely refuted, and does 
not contain a word of truth. 
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“That’s all veiw well in theory, but it won’t do in practice.” 
In tliis sophism you admit the premisses Imt deny the con¬ 
clusion, in contradiction with a well-known nde of logic. The 
assertion is based upon an impissibility: what is right in theoiy 
must work in practice; and if it does not, there is a mistake 
in\he theory'; something has been overlooked and not allowed 
for; and, consequently, what is w'rong in prnclicu is wrong 
in theory too. 
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Wheri you state a question or an argument, and jour 
opponent gives you no direct answer or reply? but evades it 
by a counter-question or an indirect answer, or some assert bn 
^’^‘^hich has no bearing on the matterj and, generally, tries to 
turn the subject, it is a sure sign that you have touched a 
weak spott sometimes without knomngit. You have, as it were, 
reduced him to silence. You must, tlierefore, urge the point 
all the more, and not let your opponent evade it, even whew 
yon do not know w here the weakness which you liave bit upon 
really lies. 

XXXV 

There is another trick iivhich, as soon as it is practicable, 
makes all othen^ unnecessary'. Instead of working on your 
opponent's intellect by argument^ >vork on his will by motivei 
and he, and also the audience if they have similar interests, 
will at once be won over to your DpiniDn, even lliough you 
got it out of a lunatic asylumj for, as a general rule, lialf att 
ounce of will is more effective than a hundredneight of ir^^igTit 
and itilelligence, 'ITiis, it is true, can be done only under 
peculiai' cuxunistances. If you succeed in iiiaking your oppo¬ 
nent feel that his opinion, should it prove true, will be 
distinctly prejudicial to his inteiT^st, lie will let it drop like 
a hot potato, and feel that it was \ ei-y imprudent to take it up. 

A dergjnnan, for instance, is defending some philo?^ophical 
doginai you make him senisihle of the fact that it is in imme¬ 
diate contradiction with one of the fiuidanieiitol ik^etrines of 
his Church, and he abandons it, 

A landed proprietor maintains that the use of machlner)' 
ill agricultural operations, as practised in England, is an 
excellent institution, since an eno^ne does the work of miuiy 
men. Y"ou give him to understand that it will not he very long 
before carriages are also worked by steam, and that the value 
of liis large stud will be greatly depreciated; and you will see 
what he will say. 

In such cases eveiy man feels how thoughtless it is* to 
sanction a law unjust to liimself^— quam teimTC m msmei legem 
safishm^s iniqnamf Nor is it other^vjse if the bystanders, but 
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not vour oppoiu*ixtf heloiig to llie saino sect, guild, iiidustni', 
club^ eU:., a$ yourself. Let his thesis he never so true, as soon 
as you hint that it is prejudicial to the common interests of 
the said society, all the bystanders Tiod tliat your oppo¬ 
nent’s arguments, hoivever excellent they he, are weak and 
contemptible5 and that yours, on the otlter hand, though they 
were random conjecture, are correct and to the point; you will 
liave a cliorus of loud approval on your side, and yoin- opponent 
v^ill be driven out of the field with Ignominy. Nay, the 
bystanders will believe, as a rule, that they have agreed with 
you out of pure conviction. For what is not to our interest 
mostly seems absurd to us; our intellect being no siccam lumen. 
This trick might be called “ taking the tree by its root”; its 
usual name is the argnmerttunt ab utiii. 

XXXVI 
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You may also pu7Jle and bewilder your op])onent by mere 
^nibast; and the trick is possible, because a man generally 
supposes that there must be some meajiing in words: 

* Geu.<ih»lich der Mtnsch, bvwj er nur IF wte Aarf, 

Es milssG sich d^b^i d<}ch auch denken lass^n. 

If lie is secretly conscious of his own weakness, and accustomed 
to hear much that he does not understand, and to make as 
though he did, you can easily impose upon him by some serious 
fooling that sounds very deep or learned, and deprives him 
of hearing, sight, and tliought; and by giving out that it is 
ihe most indisputable pixjof of what you assert. It U a well- 
known fact that in recent times some philosophers have 
practised this trick on the whole of the public with the most 
brilliant succvess. But since present examples are odious, we 
may refer to The Vicnr of Wakefield for an old one, 

XXXVII 

Should vour opponent be in the right, but, luckily for your 
contention, choose a faulty proof, you can easUy manage to 
reflite it, and then claim that you have tlius refuted his whole 
position. This is a trick w'hich ought to be one of the first; it 
is at liottom, an expdient by which an argumentunt ad 
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hominem is put fonvai'd as an argumeritum ad rem^ If Ji*> 
accurate proof occurs to him or to the bystanders, yon have 
won the day. For example, if a man advances the ontological 
argument by ^vay of proving God’s existence, you can get the 
best of him, for tlie ontological argument may easily be 
reftited. This Is tlie way in which bad advocates lose a good 
case, by trying to justify it by an authority which does not fit 
it, when no fitting one occurs to them. 

« 

xxxvni 

A last trick is to become personal, insulting, rude, as soon 
as you perceive; that vonr opponent has the upper liand, and 
that you are going to come off worst. It consists in passing 
from the subject of dispute, as from a lost game, to the dis¬ 
putant himself, and in some way attacking his persoiu It may 
be calletl the ad personam^ to distinguish it frohi 

the arffumeitlam ad homiriemj which passes from the objective 
discussion of the subject pure and simple to the statements 
or admissions wliich your oppotient has made in regard Ui it. 
Rut in becoming jiersonal you lea^e the subject aUogether, 
and turn your attack to Ins person, by remarks of an offensive 
and spiteful character. It is an appeal from the virtues of the 
intellect to the virtues of the body, or to mere animalism* 
This is a vety popular trick, because every^ one is able to carry 
it into effect; and so it is of frequent application. Now the 
question is, ^^"hat counter-trick avails for the otlier party? for 
if he has recourse to the same ride, there will be blows, or 
a duel, or an action for slander* 

It would be a great mistake to supjx^e that it is suITiclent 
not to become personal youi^elf. For by showing a man quite 
quietly that he is wTong, and that what he says and thinks 
is incorrecl*^ — a process which occurs in ever)' dialectical victory 
— you embitter him more than if you used some rude or 
insulting expression. Why is this? Because, as Hobbes observes,* 
all mental pleasure consists in being able to compare oneself 
with others to one’s own advantage. Notliing is of greafer 
moment to a man than the gratification of Ins vanity, and 
^ philatcphtca €hfe. 
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no wound is mom i^ovnful tban that wliLdi is inEjcteJ on it. 
Hence sucH phrases as “ Death before dishonour,” and so on. 
The* gratification of vanity arises mainly by comparison o£ 
oneself with otlieis, in everj^ respect, hut chiefly in respect 
of one’s intelleclual powers; and so the most effective anti the 
strongest gratificatioti of it is to lie found in controversy. Hence 
the enibittemient of defeat, apart from any question of 
injustice; and hence recourse to that last weapon, that last 
^^rick, which you cannot evade by mere |xiliteness, A cool 
demeanour may, however, help you here, if, as soon as your 
opponent becomes personal, you quietly reply, “That has no 
hearing on the point in dispute," and immediately bring the 
conversation hack to it, and continne to show him that he is 
wrong, wilhoui taking any notice of his insults. Say, as 
Themislodes said to Eury'biades— Slri/ic, biU hear me. But such 
demeanour is not given to every one. 

‘As a shar]>eniiig of wits, controversy is often, indeed, of 
nmtual advantage, in order to coiTcct one’s thoughts and 
*a weaken new viev^‘S. But in learning and in menial jiower both 
disputants must he tolerably equal. If one of them lacks learning, 
he will fail to understand the other, as he is not on the same level 
with his antagonist. If he lacks montal power, lie will be em¬ 
bittered, and led into dishonest tricks, and end by being rude. 

The only safe rule, therefore, is tliat which Aristotle men¬ 
tions in the last chapter of his Topica: not to dispute with the 
first pereon yon meet, but only with those of your acquain¬ 
tance of whom yon know that they possess sufficient intelli¬ 
gence and self-respect not to advance absurdities; to apj^al 
to reason and not to aulliority, and to listen to reason and yield 
to it; and, finally, to cherish truth, to be willing to accept 
reason even from an opponent, and to be just enough to bear 
being proved to be in the wrong, should tnitli lie with liiin. 
From tills it follows that scarcely one man in a hundred is 
worth your disputing with him. You may let tlie remainder 
say what they please, for eveiy one is at liberty to be a fool 
desipere est jus gentjurn. Remember what ^dtaire says: La 
pdU vata encore tnieux que ia uerili. Remember also an 
Arabian proverb which tells us that on the tree oj silence there 
hangs its fruity which is peace. 
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ON THE COMPARATIVE PLACE OF 
INTEREST AND BEAUTY IN WORKS 

OF ART 


In the pitiductiom of poetic genius, especially of the epic and 
dramatic kind, there is, apart from Beauty, another quality 
wliich is attractive: I mean Interest, 

The beauty of a work of art consists m the fact tliat it holds 
up a clear mirror to certain ide/^is inherent hi ilie world in 
general5 the beauty of a work of poetic art in parlicul^ is that 
it renders the ideas inherent in mankind, and thereby le^s 
it to a knowledge of these ideas. The nieaiis winch poetry uses 
for this end are the exhibition of signlTicant characters aqtf 
the invention of circumstances which wiO bring about^ sig- 
iiiHcant situations, giring occasion to the characters to unfold 
their peculiarities and show^ what is in themj so that by some 
such representation a clearer and fuller knowledge of tlic 
many-sided idea of humanity may be aLtained. Beauty, 
liQwever, in its general aspect, is the inseparable cltarac- 
teristic of the idea when it has become kno^vn. In other 
w^ords, everything is beautiful in ivhicl^ an idea is re¬ 
vealed ^ for to be beautiful means no more than clearly to 
express an idea. 

Thus we perceive tliat beauty is always an affair of knowledge^ 
and that it appeals to Ike knowing suhjeci^ and not to the will'f 
jiay, it is a fact that the apprehension of beauty on the part 
of the subject involves a complete suppression of t)ie will. 

On the other hand, we call drama or descriptive ^yoelry 
interesting when it represents events and fictions of a kind 
which necessarily arouse concern or sympathy, like that which 
we feel in real events Involving our own person* The fat*^of 
I he person represetited in llieni is felt in just the :^nie fashion 
as our own: we a%Yiiit I he development oi eveiifs uith anxiety^ 
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we eagerly followv their course; our hearts quicken when tlie 
lier^ is threatened; our pulse faltei's as the danger reaches 
its acme, and throbs again when he is sxiddenly rescued. Until 
\ye reach the end of the story we cannot put the book aside; 
w'e lie awake far into the night sympathizing with our heron's 
troubles as though they were our own. Nay, instead of finding 
pleasure and recreation hi such representations, we should 
feel all the pain which real life often inflicts upon us, or at 
i^ast the kind wliich pursues us in onr uneasy dreams, if in 
the act of reading or looking at the stage we had not the firm 
ground of reality alw ays beneath our feet. As it is, in the stress 
of a loo violent feeling, we can find relief from the illusion of 
the moment, and then give way to it again at will. Moreover, 
we can gain this relief without any such violeiiL transition 
as occurs in a dreom, wdieii we rid ourselves of its terrors only 
by the ajt of awaking. 

*It is obvious that what h aflecied by poetty^ of this character 
is our u/illj and not merely oxir intellectual poweis pure and 
sinnple. The word intercs£ means, tlierefore, that which aiouses 
the Qoncerii of the individual will, giiod inlere^st^ and 

here it is that beauty is clearly distinguished from interest- 
^riie one is an affair of the intellect, and that, too, of the purest 
and simplest kind. The other works u|x>ii the will. Beauty, 
then, consists tn an apprehetision uf ideas; and knowledge of 
this choracter is beyond the range of the principle that notliing 
happns without a cause. Interest, on the other hand, has its 
origin tiowliere but in the course of events; tliat is to say', in 
the conipIe:(ities whicli are possible only through the action 
of this principle in its different forms. 

We \m\G now obtained a clear conception of the essential 
difference between the beauty and the iniei‘est of a work of 
art. have recognized that beauty is the true end of every 
art, and therefore, also of the poetic art. It now remains lo 
raise the question whether the interest of a work of art is a 
second end, or a means to the exhibition of its beautv; or 
wlietlier the interest of it is produced by its beauty as an 
essential concomitant, and comes of itself as soon as it is 
beautiful; or whether interest is at any rate compatible witli 
the main end of art; or, finally, whether it is a hindrance to it. 
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111 the first place, it is to be obsen'ed that the interest of 
a work of ait is confined to works of poetic art. It does not 
exist in the case of fine art, or of music or architecture. Nay, 
with these forms of art it is not even conceivable, anless, 
indeed, the interest be of an entirely j^rsonal character, and 
confined to one or two spectators^ as, for example, where a 
picture is a ]K>rtrait of someone wliom we love or hate; ihe 
building, my house or my prison; the music, my wedding 
dance, or the lime to which I marclieil to the warn Interest cjf 
this kind is clearly quite foreign to the essence and purpose 
of art^ it disturbs our judgment in so far as it makes the purely 
artistic attitude impossible. It may be, indeed^ that to a siualler 
extent this is true of all interest. 

Now', since tlie interest of a work of art lies in ilie fact that 
^ve have tlie same kind of sjTnpathy with a poetic represen¬ 
tation as with reality, it is obvious that the representation 
iiiiist deceive us for the inonient; and this it can do only by •its 
truth. But truth is an element in perfect art. A picture, a 
yioetti, should be as true as nature itself: but at the same tim^ 
it should lay stress on whatever forms the unique cha^cter 
of its Subject by drawing out all Its essential manifestations, 
and by rejecting everything that is unessential and accidental. 
Tlie picture or the poem will thus emphasize its irf™, and give 
us that ideal tnah which is superior to nature. 

tlien, forms the point that is common both to interest 
and beauty in a ivork of art, as it is its truth which produces 
the illusion. The fact tliat the truth of which I speak is ideal 
fnah might, indeetl, he detrimental to the illusion, since it 
is just here that we have the general difference between 
pcielr)' and reality, art and iifiture* But since k is possible for 
reality to coincide with the ideal, it is not actually necessaiy' 
that this difierence should destroy the illusion. In the case of 
fine arts there is. in the range of the means wdnch art adopts, 
a certain limit, and beyond it illusion is in>|Xissible. Sculpture, 
that is to say, gives us mere colourless fornij its figures are 
without eyes and without movement: and painting provides 
wTth no more than a single view, enclosed within sttiict 
limits, w^hich separate the picture from the adjacent reality* 
Here, then, there is no room for illusion, and consequently 
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none for that interest or sympothy which resembles the interest 
we ^ave in reality; the will is at once excluded, and the object 
alone is presented to iis in a manner that frees it from any 
personal concern. 

It is a highly remarkable fact that a spurious kind of fine 
art oversteps these limits, produces an illusion of reality, and 
arouses our interest; but at the same time it destroys the effect 
which fine art produtses, and serves as nothing but a mere 
jneans of exhibiting the beautiful, that is, of communicating 
a know ledge of the ideas which it embodies. I refer \.o waxwork. 
Here, we might say, is the dividing line which separates it 
from the province of fine art. When waxwork is properly- 
executed, it produces a perfect illusion; but for that very 
reason we approacli a wax figure os we approach a real man, 
who, as such, is for the moment an object presented to our 
'will. Tlipt is to say, he is an object of interest; he arouses the 
w*ill, and consequently stills the intellect. We come up to a 
w'0x figure with the same reserve and caution as a real man 
'v^uld inspire in us: our will is excited; it waits to see whether 
he i# going to be friendlv to us, or the reverse, fly from us, 
or attack us; in a word, it expects some action of him. But 
as the figure, nevertheless, shows no sign of life, it produces 
the impression which is so very' dlsagreeahle, namely, of a 
corpse. This is a case where the interest is of the most complete 
kind, and yet where there is no work of art at all. In otlter 
words, interest is not in itself a real end of art. 

'file same troth is illustrated by the fact tliat even in poetry 
it is only the dramatic and descriptive kind to wliicli interest 
attaches; for if interest were, with beauty, the aim of art, 
poetry of the lyrical kind would, for that very reason, not take 
half so great a position as the other two. 

Ill the second place, if interest were a means in the pro¬ 
duction of beauty, every interesting work would also be 
beautiful. That, how'ever, is by no means the case. A drama 
or a novel may often attract us by its interest, and yet be so 
utterly deficient in any kind of beauty that we are afterwards 
asflamed of having wasted our lime on it. This applies to 
many a drama which gives no true picture of the real life of 
man; which contains characters verv superficially draivn, or 
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SO distorted as to be actual nionstiyj&ities^ si;ch as aro not to be 
found in naturej but the com^e of events and the play on^ihe 
action are so intricate^ and we feel so niuch for the hero in 
the situation in vrhich he is placed, tliat we are not content 
until we see the knot untatigled and the hero rescued. The 
action is so cleverly governed arid guided In Its course that 
we remain in a state of constant curiosity as to wliat is going 
to happeiij and we are utterly unable to form a guessj so that 
betvveen eagerness and surprise our interest is kept activerj 
and as w^e are pleasantly entertained, we do not notice the 
lapse of lime* Most of Kotzebue’s plays are of this character. 
For the mob this is tlie right thing: it looks for amusement, 
something to pass the time, not for intellectual perception. 
Beautv is an affair of such perception; hence sensibility to 
beauty varies as much as the intellectual faculties theniselves. 
For ilie inner irnth of a representation, and Its correspondence 
with the real natirre of humanity, tlie niob has no sense at afl. 
\Vliat is flat and superricial it can grasp, but the deptlis of 
human nature are opened to it in vain. ^ 

It is also to be observed that di aruatic representations which 
depend for their value on their interest lose by repetition, 
because they are no longer able to arouse curiosity as to their 
raurse, since it is alreatly known. To see them often, makes 
them stale and tedious. On the other hand, works of which 
the valtie lies in their beauty gain by repetition, as they are 
then more and more understood. 

Most novels are on the same footing as dramatic represen¬ 
tations of this character- They are creatures of the same sort 
of imagination as we see in the story-teller of Venice and 
Naples, who la)^ a hat on the ground and W'aits until mi 
audience is assembled. Then he spins a tale ivliich so captivates 
his liearei"s that, when he gets to the catastiopiie, he makes 
a round of tlie crowd, hat in hand, for contributions, ’without 
the least fear that his hearers mil slip away* Similar stoty- 
tellers ply their trade in this counuy, though in a less direct 
fashioir They do it through the agency of publishers and 
circulating libraries. Thus they can avoid going about in ra^, 
like their colleagues elsewhere; they can offer the children 
of their imagination to tlie public under the ikle of novels, 
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silorl stories, rontautic poems, fairy talcs, and so onj; and the 
]>ublic, ill a dressing-gown b)' the fireside, sits down more at 
its ease, but also with a greater amount of patience, to the 
ciijovment of the interest which they provide. 

How very little aesthetic value there generally is in productions 
of this sort is well known j and yet it cannot be denied that many 
of them ai'e interesting; or else how could they be so popular? 

We see, then, in reply to our second question, that interest 
(^oes not necessarily involve beauty; and, conversely, it is true 
that beauty does not necessarily involve interest. Significant 
charattere maj' he repi'esented, that open up the depths of 
human nature, and it may all be expressed in actions and 
sufierings of an exceptional kind, so that the real nature of 
humanity and the world may stand forth in the picture in the 
clearest and most foreible lines; and yet no liigh degree of 
interest may he excited in the course of events by the con- 
tifiued pragress of the action, or by the complexity and 
unexpected solution of tlie plot, The immortal masterpieces 
*oj; Shakespeare contain little that excites Interest; the action 
do(,^s#not go forward in one straight line, but falters, as in 
Hamlet, all through the play; or else it spreads out in breadth, 
as in The Merchtait of Fenice, ivhereas length is the proper 
dimension of interest; or the scenes hang loosely together, as 
in Henry IV. Thus it is that Shakesjieare’s dramas produce 
no appreciable effect on the mob. 

The dramatic requirement stated by Aristotle, and more 
particularly the unity of action, have in view the interest of 
the piece rather than its artistic beauty. It may be said, 
generally, that these requirements are drawn up in accordance 
with die principle of sufTicieni reason to w liich 1 have referred 
above. We know, however, that the idea, and, consequently, 
the beauty of a work of ai-t, exist only for the perceptive 
intelligence which has freed itself from the domination of 
tliat principle. It is just here that we find the distinction 
between interest and beauty; as it is obvious that interest is 
part and parcel of the mental attitude which is governed by 
thh principle, whereas beauty is always beyond its range. The 
best and most striking refutation of the Aristotelian unities is 
Manzoni’s. It may be found in the preface to his tlramas. 
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What h tnie of Shakespf^are’s dramatic works is truL> also 
of Gooihe's. Even Egmont makes little effect on the public, 
because it contains scai^ely any complication or development! 
and if Egmoru fails, what are we to say of Tasso or Iphigcma? 
That ihe Greek tragedians did not look to interest as a means 
of Morking upon the public, is clear from the fact that the 
material of their masterpieces was almost always knowm to 
eveiy^ one: they selected events svhich h^id often been treatCKl 
dramatically before, rhis shons us how sensitive was tlif 
Greek public to the beautiful, as it did not require iht interest 
of unexpected events and new stories to season its enjoy mem. ^ 
Neither does tiie quality of interest often attach to master¬ 
pieces of descriptive poetr)-. Father Homer laj's tlie world and 
humanity before us in its true nature, but he takes no trouble 
to attract our sympathy by a complexity of circumstance, 
or to surprise us by unexpected entanglements. His pace 
is lingering! stops at every scene; he puts one pictifre 
after another tranquilly before us, elalinrating it with 
care. We experience no passionate emotion in reading hitpf 
our demeanour is one of pure perceptive iiitelligence; he*does 
not arouse our will, but sings It to rest; and it costs us no effort 
to break off in our reading, for we are not iu condition of eager 
curiosity* This is all still more tme of Dante, whose work is 
not, in the proper sense of the word, an epic, but a descriptive 
poem* The same thing may be said of the four immortal 
romances: Tkin QmVofe, THsi/am Shaad}^^ La Nouveltc 
Helol'sc^ and JFi/helm .Meistar. To arouse our interest is by no 


means the chief aim of these works; in Tristram Shandy the 
hero, even at the end of the book, is only eight years of age. 
On the other hand, we must not venture ro assert that the 
quality of interest is not to be found in masterpieces of litera¬ 
ture. We have it in Schiller’s dramas in an appreciable degree, 
and consequently tliey are popular; also in the CKdiptLs Hex of 
Sophocles, Amongst m;a?terpieces of description, we find it in 
Ariosto’s Orlando Fnrioso^ nay, an example of a high degree 
of interest, bound up with the beautiful, is afforded in an 
excellent novel by ^Valter Soott ^—The /lean oj' MidloihiAn. 
This is the most interesting work of littion that I know, where 
all the effects due to interest, as I have given ihem generally 
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hi tlie prreetliiifi; rfiiiarfcs, may be most clearly observed. At 
the same time it is a very beautilul romance tlwoughout; it 
sliow? the most varied pictures of life, draAiiTi Avith striking 
truths and it exliibits highly different characters with great 
justice and fidelity. 

Interest, then, is certainly coiniiauble with beauty. Tliat 
Avas oiir third nuestion. Nevertheless, a comparatively small 
admixture of the element of interest may Avell be found to be 
most advautagtHuiS as far as beauty is concerned; for beauty 
is and remains tlie end of art. Beauty is in twofold opposition 
Avlth interest; firstly, because it lies in the perception of the 
idea, and such perception takes its object entirely out of the 
range of tlie forms enunciated bj-' the principle of sufTitient 
reason; Avhereas interest has its sphere mainly in circumstance, 
and it is out of this principle that the complexity of circum¬ 
stance arises. Si*coiidly, interest Avorks by exciting the Ai ill; 
Avfei-eas beauty exists only foi' the pure jierceptive intelligence, 
Ai'hich has no will. lloweA'er, AA’ith dramatic and descriptive 
Tiierature an admixture of interest is necessary, just as a 
volayle and gaseous substance requires a material basis if it 
is to be and transferred. TJie admixture is iiecessaiy, partly, 
ituleed, bet^ause interest is itself ci'eated by the eA'ents which 
have to be devised in order to set the characters in motion: 
partly because our minds Avould be weary of ivatching scene 
after scene if they bad no concern for us, or of passing from 
one significant picture to another if we Avere not druAvn on by 
some secret thread. It is this that we call interest; it is the 
symjttlhy Avhich the ei'ent in itself forces us to feel, and which, 
by riveting our attention, makes the mind obedient to the 
poet, and able to foUmv him into all the parts of his stoiy. 

If the interest of a work of art is sufficient to achieve this 
result, it does all that can be required of it; for its only serA'ice 
is to connect the pictures by Avhicli the poet desires to coni- 
nmnicate a knoAvledge of the idea, as if they Avere pearls, and 
interest were the thread that holds them together, and makes 
an ornament out of the Avhole, But interest is prejudicial to 
beauty as soon as it oversteps this limit; and this is the case 
if Ave are so led away by the interest of a ivork that whenever 
we come to any detailed description in a novel, or any lengthy 
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I'eflection on Uie part of a character iu, a drama, wc gio^v 
impatient and want to put spurs to our autlior, so ih^t we 
may follow the development of events with greater speed. 
Epic and dramatic writings, where beauty and interest are 
both present in a high degree, may be compared to the working 
of a ivatch, where interest is the spring which keeps all the 
wheels In motion. Tf it worked unhindered, the watch would 
run down in a fe\v minutes. Beauly, holding us in the speU 
of description and reflection, is like the barrel which checbe 
its movement. 

Or ^ve may say that interest is the body of a poetic work, 
and beauty the soul. In the epic and the drama, interest, as 
a necessary quality of the action, is the mattery and beauty, 
the form that requires the matter in order to be visible. 
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ts ilia njomtnt when ii great afllklkn overtakes ns, we arc 
hurt to fiiiil that the world about us is uiiooricerjied and goes 
itF own ^vay. As Goethe say^ in TassOy how easily it leaves \is 
helpless ami alone^ and continues its counse like ihe sun and 
I he inoon and the other gods: 

, , . die ff'elt, tiie sie so teicfa, 
i/ns hauljlos, einsarn losstr and ihren ff'~egt 
IFie und Mond arid aiulre Getter geht. 

Nay iiitiix’! it is something intolerable that even we ovu'seh cs 
lia^ e to go on with the mechanical round of tnir daily business, 
avd that tlionsands of our own actions are and must be 
iinafected by the pain that throbs within And so, to I'estore 
the hatmoiiy hetw'een our outw'ard doings and our inw'ard 
feelings, we storm and shout, and tear oiu- hair, and stain]) 
with pain or rage. 

Our temperament is so desptdic that we are not satisfied 
unless we ^uw evetything into our own life, and force all 
the world to sympathize with us. The only way of achieving 
this would be to win the love of others, so that the afilictions 
which oppress our ow'ii heaits might oppress theirs as well. 
Since that b attended witli some difficulty, we often choose 
the shorter way, and blab out our burden of woe to people 
who do not care, and listen with curiosity, hut without 
sympathy, and much of toner with satbfactioru 


S]>eecl) and the continunkatiou of thought, which, in tlieir 
mutual relations, are always attended by a slight impulse on 
the part of the will, are almost a ph^-sical necessity. Soitielinies, 
however, the lower animals entertain me much more than the 
average man. For, in the first place, what can sucli a man say? 
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It is only conceptiojis, lliai is, the driest of ideas, that can be 
communicated by means of words; and what sort of concep¬ 
tions has tlie average man to communicate, if he does not 
merely tell a story or give a report, neither of which makes 
conversation? 'Ihe greatest cliarm of convetsation is the 
mimetic part of it^—the character that is manifested, be it 
never so little. Take tlje best of men; how little he can sat* 
of what goes oii within him, since it is only coiioeptioiis that 
are communicable, and yet a conveiNinion with a clever maw 
is one of the greatest of pleasures. 

It is not only that ordinary men have little to say, but what 
intellect they have puts them in the way of conceaUng and 
distorting it; and it is the necessity- of practising this conceal¬ 
ment that gives them such a pitiable character; so that what 
they exhibit is not even the little that they have, but a mask 
and disguise. The Iov^ er animals, which have no req^on, can 
conceal nothing; they are altogether tta^ve, and therefore vety 
entertaining, if we liave only an eye for the kind of com¬ 
munications which they make. They speak not with words, biit 
With shape and structure, and manner of life, and the things 
they set about: they egress themselves to an intelligent 
observer, in a \ety pleasitig and entertaining fashion. It is a 
varied life that is presented to him, and one that in its mani¬ 
festation is very different from his own; and yet essentially it 
IS the same. He sees it in its simple form, when reflection U 
excluded; for iivith the lower animals life is lived wholly in 
and for the present moment: it is the present that the animal 
grasps; it has no care, or at least no conscious care, for the 
morrow, and no fear of death; and so It is whuilv taken up 
with life dml living* 


The conversation among ordinarj' people, Avlten it does not 
relate to any special matter of fact, but takes a more general 
c laracter, mostly consists in Itackneyed commonplaces, which 
they alternately repeat to each other with the utmost 
complacency.^ • 


T>aitshfnr‘t Ih’atr .—.This ob^emltan h in ScbopeiihaiierV own 
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Some men can despise any blessing as soon as they cease to 
possess it^ others only when they have obtained it- The latter 
are tiie more unhappy, and the nobler, of the two. 


VVlien the aching liearL grieves no more over any particnlai- 
object, but Is oppressed by life as a whole, it mthdraws, as it 
were, into itself. Tliere is here a retreat and gradual extinction 
of the will, whereby the body, which is the manifestation of 
file will, is slowly but smely undermined; and the individual 
experiences a steady dissolution of his bonds—a quiet pie- 
seniiment of dealli* Hence tlie heart which aches has a secret 
joy of its own; and it is this, I fancy, which the English call 
‘‘ the joy of grief.” 

The pain that extends to life as a wiiole, and loosens our 
hold on it, is the only pain tliat is really tragic. That winch 
awache^to panicular objects is a will that is brohen, but not 
resigned; it exhibits the struggle and inner contradiction of 
^he will and of life itself; and it is comic, be it never so violent, 
iF is like the imin of the miser at the loss of his hoard. Even 
though pain of the tragic kind proceeds from a single defuaite 
object, it docs not remain there; it takes the separate aftliclion 
only as a symltol of life as a whole, and transfers it lliitlier. 

V^zation h the attitude of the iitdividual a 5 huelligence 
towards the check iriip()^d upon a strong manifestation of Uie 
individual as wil]. 'lliere are two ways of avoidirig it: either 
liy repressing the violence of the will—in other words, by 
Tirtuei or by keeping the intelligence from dwelling upon the 
check—in other words, by Stoicism. 


To win the favour of a very beaiUiful w'oman by one’s 
personality alone is perhaps a greater satisfaction to oner's 
vanity than to anything else; for it is an assurance that one^s 
])Grsooalitj^ is an equivalent for the person that is treasured and 
desired and defied above all others. Heiioe it U that despised 
love is so great a pang, espeGially wdien it is tissociate^l with 
welhfomided jeabiusy* 
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VVitli this joy and this pain, it is pmbable tliat vanity is more 
largely concerned than the senses, because it is only the tipngs 
of the mind, and not mere sensuality, that produce such 
violent convulsions. The lower animals are familiar with lust, 
but not mth the passionate pleasures and pains of love. 


To be suddenly placed in a strange town or country wliere 
tlie manner of life, possibly even the language, is very difiereiit 
from our own, is, at the first moment, like stepping into cold 
water. We are brought into sudden contact with a new tem¬ 
perature, and we feci a jxiwcrful and superior iiinuence &otn 
without which affects us uncomfortably. We find ourselves in 
a strange element, where we cannot move ivith ease^ and, 
over and above that, we have the feeling that while eveiy'thing 
Strikes us as strange, we oui-selves strike others in tjie same 
way. But as soon as we are a little composed and reconciled 
to our surrounding, as soon as we have appropriated some, 
of its temperature, we feel an extraordinaiy- sense of satk- 
faction, as in bathing in cool watery we assimilate ourselves 
to tile new eiement, and cease to have any necessary pre¬ 
occupation with our person. We devote our attention undis¬ 
turbed to our environment, to which we now feel ourselves 
superior by being able to view it in an objective and dis¬ 
interested fashion, instead of l>eing oppressed by it, as before. 


When we are on a journey, and all kinds of remarkable 
objwts press themselves on our attention, the intellectual food 
which we receive is uften so large in amount that we have 
no time for digestion; ami we regret that the impressions 
winch succeed one another so quickly leave no permanent 
trace. But at bottom it is tiie same ivith travelling as with 
reading. How often do we complain that we cannot remember 
one thousandth part of what we road! In both eases, however, 
we may console ourselves svith the refieciion that the things 
we see and read make an impression on the mind before th'ey 
are forgotten, and so contribute to its formation and nnrlurei 
only remember does no more than stuff 
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it and puff it out, filling up its follows widi mailer tliat ^vill 
ahv^s be strange to it. aud leaving it in lUelf a blank. 


it is the verj' many and varied forms in which human life 
is presented to us on our travels that make them eutertainlng. 
But wc never see more tlian iLs outside, such as is eveiy-vvhere 
open to public view and accessible to strangers. On tlie other 
band, human life on its inside, the heart and centre, where 
it lives and moves and shows its character, and in particular 
that part of the inner side which could be seen at home 
amongst our relatives, is not seen; w'e have exchanged it for 
the outer side. This is why on our travels we see the world 
like a painted landscape, with a very wide horizon, but no 
foreground; and why, in time, we get tired of it. 

, • . 

One man is more concerned with the impression which he 
*ivakes upon the rest of mankind; another, writh the impression 
whith the rest of mankind makes upon him. The disposition 
of the one is subjeclivei of the other, objective; the one is, in 
the whole of his existence, more in the nature of an idea 
%vhich is merely presented; the other, more of tlie being who 
presents it. 


A woman (with certain exceptions which need not be 
nientioned) will not take the fitst step mth a man; for in 
spile of ail the beauty she may have, she risks a refusal. A 
man may be ill in mind or body, or busy, or gloomy, and so 
not care for advances; and a refusal would be a bloiv to her 
vanity. But as soon as he lakes the lii^^t step, and lielps her 
over this danger, he stands on a fooling of equality witli lier, 
and will generally find her quite tractable. 


'Tlie praise with which many men speak of their wives is 
really given to their own judgment in selecting them. This 
arises, pcrhap, from a feeling of the truth of the saying, that 
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a man shows what he is by the way in which he dies, and bv 
the choice of his wife. 


If education or warning were of any avail, how could 
Seneca^$ pupil be a Nero? 


Tlie Pylhagoreani principle that like w known only by 
is in many respects a true one. It explains how it is that every 
man understands his fellow only in so far as he resembles him, 
or, at least, is of a similar character. What one man is (juite 
sure of perceiving in anotlier is that wliich is common to all, 
namely, tlie vulgar, petty or mean elements of our nature; 
here every man has a perfect undersUndttig of his feUmvs; 
but the advantage which one man has over another does not 
exist for the other, who, be the talents in question'as exll-a- 
ordinary as they may, will never see aiiytliing beyond what 
he possesses himself, for the very' good reason that this is atl 
he wants to see. If there is anything on which he is in dpubt. 
It will give him a vague sense of fear, mixed with piqtie; 
because it passes his comprehension, and therefore is uncon¬ 
genial to him. 


This is why it is mind alone that understands mind; why 
works of genius are wholly understood and valued only by 
a man of genius, and why it must necessarily be a long time 
before tliey indirectly attract attention at the hands of the 
^wd, for whom they will never, in any true sense, exist. 
This, too, is why one man will look another in the face, with 
the impudent assurance that he will never see any'thing hut 
a miserable resemhlance of liimself; and this is ^ust what he 
wil see, ^ he cannot grasp anything beyond it. Hence the 
bold way in which one man will contradict another. Finally, 
it is for the same reason that great superiority of mind isolates 
a man, and that those of high gifts keep themselves aloof from 
the vulgar (and that means every one); for if they mingle 
with the crow'd, tltey can communicate only such parts' of 
them as they share with the crowd, and so make themselves 
^ See Porphyr)% de FiVd 
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common. Siay, oven i hough tliey possess some well-founded 
and aiithorilative reputation amongst the crowd, tliey are not 
long* in losing it, together with any personal weight it may 
give them, since all are blind to the qualities on which it is 
based, but have their eyes open to anything that is vulgar 
and common to themselves. They soon discover the troth of 
the Arabian proverb: Jotie u'ith a slave, arid hc’li skoiv you 
his heels. 

It also follows lliat a man of iiigh gifts, in his intercourse 
with others, must always reflect that the best part of him is 
out of sight in the clouds; so that if he desires to know 
accurately how' much he can be to anyone else, he has only 
to consider how much the man in question is to him. This, 
as a rule, b precious little; and therefore lie b as uncongenial 
to the other, as the other to him. 

Goethe says somewbere that man is not without a vein of 
veneratiou. To satisfy tins impulse to venerate, even in iliose 
wiio^liave no sense for what is really worthy, substitutes are 
provided in the 5 ha|)e of princes and princely families, nobles, 
titles, orders, and money-bags. 


Vague longing and boredom are close akin. 


When a man is dead, we envy him no more; and w'e only 
half envy him when he is old. 


Misanthropy and love of solitude are convertible ideas. 


In chess, the object of the game, namely, to checkmate one’s 
opponent, is of arbiiraty' adoption; of the possible means of 
attaining it, there is a great number; and according as we 
make a prudent use of them, we arrive at our goal. We enter 
on the game of our own choice 
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Nor is ii othemise with human life, only that here iJie 
entriince is not of ow choosing, but is forced on usj and ;he 
object, which is to live and exist, seems, indeed, at times as 
though it were of arbitrary adoption, and tliat we could, if 
necessaiy, relinquish it. Nevertheless it is, in the strict sense 
of the word, a natural object; that is to soy, we rantro f relin¬ 
quish it without giving up existence itself. If we regaixl our 
existence as the work of some arbitrary' power outside us, we 
must, indeed, admii-e lire cunning by which that creative mind* 
has succeeded in making us place so much value on an object 
v^diich is only momentaiy' and must of necessity be laid aside 
very soon, and which we see, moreover, on reflection, to be 
^together vanity—in making, f say, this object so dear to us 
that we eagerly exert all our strength in working at it; 
altlrough we knew that as soon as the game is over, tire object 
will exist for us no longer, and tliat, on the whole, w^,caiinot 
say what it is that makes it so attractive. Nay, it seems to be 
an object as arbitrarily adopted as that of checkmating our, 
opponent’s king; and, nevertheless, we are always intent oit 
the means of attaining it, and think and brood over notlllng 
else. It is dear that the reason of it is that our intellect is only 
cabbie of looyiig outside, and has no power at all of looking 
witlun; and, since this is so, we have come to tlie conclusion 
that we must make the best of it. 


■iijfc 
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ON THE WISDOM OF LIFE; 
APHORISMS 


The simple Pliilistine beUeves ibat life is something infinite 
and ^iiicoiiditioned, and tries to look upon it and live it as 
though it left notliiug to be desired. By method and principle 
the learned Philistine does the same: he believes that his 
methods and his principles are unconditionally perfect and 
objectively valid; so that as soon as he has found them, he 
has noting to do but apply them to circumstances, and then 
a*ppiove or condemn. But happiness and truth are not to be 
^ seized in this fashion. It is phantoms of them alone that are 
4Pnl to us here, to stir us to action; the average man pursues 
the* shadow of happiness mth unwearied labour; and the 
thinker, the shadow of truth; and both, though phantoms are 
all they have, possess in them as much as they can grasp. Life 
is a language in which certain truths are conveyed to us; 
could we learn them in some other way, we should not live. 
Thus it is that wise sayings and prudential maxims will never 
make up for the lack of experience, or he a substitute for life 
itself. Still they are not to be despised; for they, too, are a 
part of life; nay, they should be highly esteemed and regarded 
as the loose pages which others Itave copied from the book 
of troth as It is imparted by the spirit of the world. But they 
are pogjes which must needs he imperfect, and can never 
replace the real living voice. Still less can this be so when we 
reflect that life, or the book of truth, speaks differently to us 
all; like the apostles who preached at Pentecost, and instructed 
the multitude, appearing to each man to speak in his own 
tongue. 


Recognize the truth in you ■'self, recognize yourself in the 
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truthj and in the same moment you will find, to your Astonish' 
ment, tliat the liome which you have long been looMng for 
in vain, which has filled your most ardent dreams, is there 
in its entirety, with eveiy^ detail of it true, in the very place 
where you stand. It is there that your heaven touches your 
earth. 


^\^lat makes us almost inevitably ridiculous is our serious 
way of treating the passing moment, as though it iiecessarilw 
had all the importance which it seems to have. It is only a 
few great minds that are above this weakness, and, instead 
of being laughed at, have come to laugh themslves. 


Tlie bright and good moments of our life ought to teach 
us how to act aright when we are melancholy and ^ull and 
stupid, by preserving the memory of their resultsj and tl*e 
melanclioly, dull, and stupid momenta slioidd teach us to be^ 
modest w'hen we are bright. For we generally value ourselvis 
according to our best and brightest momentsj and those in 
which we are weak and dvdl and miserable, we regard as no 
proper part of us. To remember them will teach us to be 
modest, humble, and tolerant. 

Mark my words once for all, my dear friend, and he clever. 
Men are entirely self-centred, and incapable of looking at 
things objectively. If you had a dog and wanted to make him 
fond of you, and fancied that of your hundred rare and 
excellent characteristics the mongrel would he sure to perceive 
one, and that that would be svtfficient to make him devoted 
to you body and soul—if, I say, you fancied that, you would 
be a fool. Pat him, give him something to eat^ and for the 
rest, be wdiat you please: he will not in the least care, but will 
be your faithful and devoted dog. Xow, believe me, it is just 
the same with men—exactly the same. As Goethe say's, man 
or dog, it is a miserable wretch: 

Derm ein erbdrmtictirr Schuft, so tiie der Menseft, ist der fliitui. 

If you ask why these contemptible fellows are so lucky, it is 
just because, in themselves and for tiiemselves and to them- 
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selves, t!iey are nothing ai all. The value which they possess 
is merely oompanitive^ they exist only for others^ they are 
neift^r more than meansj diey are never an end and object 
in themselves^ they are mere baitp set to catch others.^ I do 
not admit that this rule is susceptible of any exception, that 
is to say, complete exceptions. There are, it is true, men— 
though they are snfficiently rare — who enjoy some subjective 
moments I nay, there are perhaps some wlio for every linndred 
subjective moments enjoy a few that are objective^ but a 
liiglier stale of perfection scarcely ever occurs. But do not take 
yourself for an exception: examine your love, your friendship^ 
and consider if your objective judgments are not iiiostly sub¬ 
jective judgments in disguise5 consider if you duly recognise 
the good qualities of a man avIio is not fond of you. Then be 
tolerant: confound it! il^s your duty. As you are all so self- 
centred, recognize your own weakness. You kno^v that you 
cannot like a man wlio does not show himself friendly to you; 
you know that he cannot do so for any length of time unless 
*he likes you, and that he can not like you unless you show that 
von^are friendly to him; then do it: your false friendliness 
will gradually Ijecome a true one. A^our own ’weakness and 
subjectivity must have some illusion. 

'lliis is really an a priori justification of politeness^ hut I 
could give a still deeper reason for it. 


Consider that ciiaiice, which, with error, its brother, and 
folly, its aunt, and nialice, its grandmother, rules in this world; 
which every year and every day, by blows great and small, 
cmbittei^ tlie life of every son of earth, and yours too; con¬ 
sider, 1 say, that it is to this vvicked ]>o\ver that you owe your 
prosperity and indej>endence^ for it gave you wliai it refused 
to manv thousands, just to be able to give it to individuals like 
you. Keinemberiiig all this, you will not behave as I hough 
you had a right to the possession of its gifts; but you will 
perceive what a capricious mistress it is that give^ you her 
fff /Dili's; and therefore when she takes it into her head to 

^ Alt ibiK h vpjy' ftiphcnastiailly expreisetl tri lb!> S^phoclpan verfe: 
^dpiir ydft isTtv ij T^vroi'O" ui|. 
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deprive you of some or all of them, you will not mJke a great 
fuss about Iier injusticef but jqu will recognize that what 
chance gave, chance has talien away; if needs be, yoif wiU 
observe that this power is not quite so favoiu-able to you as 
she seemed to be liitherto. ^Vhy, site might have disposed not 
only of what she gave you, but also of your honest and liard- 
earned gains. 

But if chance still remains so favourable to you as to give 
you more than almost all others whose path in life you niay 
care to examine, oh! be happy; do not struggle for the possession 
of her presents; employ them properly; look upon them as 
property held from a capricious lord; use them msely and well. 


The Aristotelian principle of keeping the mean in all things 
is ill suited to the moral law for whicli it was intended; but 
it may easily be the best general rule of worldly wisdom, /he 
best precept for a happy life. For life is so full of uncertainty; 
there are on all sides so many discomforts, burdens, suffering, 
dangers, that a safe and happy voyage can be accomplished 
only by steering carefully through the rocks. As a rull, tlie 
fear of the ills we know drive us into tlie contrary ills; the 
pain of solitude, for example, drives us into society, and the 
first society that comes; the discomforts of society drive us 
into solitude; we exchange a forbidding demeanour for 
incautious confidence and so on. It is ever the mark of folly 
to avoid one vice by rushhtg into its contrary: 

Stu/ti tiutti iAiafit vilta in contfaria citrriin/. 

Or else we think that we shall find satisfaction In sumethitrg, 
and spend all our efforts on it; and thereby vve omit to provide 
for the satisfaction of a hundred other wishes which make 
themselves felt at their own lime. One loss and omission 
follows another, and there is no end to the misery. 

JlftjSev oyav and ml admirari ate, therefore, excellent rules 
of worldly wisdom. 

* I . 

We often find that people of great experience are the most 
frank and cordial in their iutercoui'se with complete strangers. 
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in whom *they have no ioter^t wliatever. The reason of diis 
Is that men of experience know that it is almost impossible 
for |5eop]e who stand in any sort of mutual relation to be 
sincere and open with one anotherj but that there is always 
more or less of a strain between them, due to the fact that 
they are looking after their oivn interests, 'ivhether immediate 
or remote. Tliey regret the fact, but they kiioiv that it is so: 
hence they leave their own people, rush Into the arms of a 
complete stranger, and in happy confidence open their hearts 
to him. Thus it is that monks and tlie like, w^ho have given 
up the world and are strangers to it, are such gcx)d people to 
turn to for advice. 


It is only by practising mutual restraint and self-denial tliat 
we can act and talk with other people^ and, therefore, If we 
liave to d:>nYerse at all, it can only be with a feeling of resig- 
iiatioD. For if we seek society, it is because we w^ant fresli 
ifnjjressioiis: these come from w4lhout| and are therefore 
foreign to ourselves. If a man fails to perceive this, and, Avheii 
lie seeks the society of others, is unwilling to practise resig¬ 
nation, and absolutely refuses to deny himself, nay^ demands 
that others, who are altogether different from himself, shall 
nevertheless be just what he vi'ants them to be for the moment, 
according to the degree of education which he has reached, 
or according to his intellectvial powers or his mood—the man, 
I say, wlio does this, is in contradiction with himself. For while 
he wants someone who shall be different from himself, and 
wants him just because lie is different, for the sake of society 
and fresh influence, he nevertheless demands tliat this otlier 
individual shall precisely resemble the ini aginary creature who 
accords with Ins mood, and have no ihouglits hut those which 
he has himself. 

Women are very liable to subjectivity of this kindj but iiien 
are not free from it either* 

I observed once to Goethe, in complaining of the illusion 
an(k vanity of life, that when a friend is with us we do not 
think the same of him as when he is away* He replied: ^^Yes! 
because the absent friend is youtself, and he exists only in 
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your Jicad^ whereas tlie friend who is present iias^aii indi¬ 
viduality of hU own, and moves according to laws of his own, 
which cannot always be in accordance mth those which Vou 
form for yourself,*^ 


A good supply of resignation ts of the first importance in 
providing for the journey of life. It is a supply which we shall 
Jiave to extract from disappointed hopes| and the sooner we 
do it, the better for the rest of the journey. • 

How should a man be content so long as he fails to obtain 
complete unltj^ in his inmost being? For as long as two voicis 
ahernately speak in hltrtt tvhat is right for one must be wrong 
for the other. Thus he is always complaining. But has any 
man ever been completely at one wdth himself? Nav, is not 
the very thought a contradiction? * 

Tliat a man shall attain this inner unity is the impossible^ 
and inconsistent pretension put fonvard by almost all philo¬ 
sophers.^ For as a man it is natural to him to be at war *vith 
himself as long as he lives. While he can be only one thing 
thorouglily^ he has the dis^^ition to be ever^lhiiig else, and 
the inalienable possibility of being it. If lie lias made his choice 
of one thing, all the other possibilities are always open to him 
and are constantly claiming to be realized^ and lie has there¬ 
fore to be continuously keeping tliom back, and to be over¬ 
powering and killing them as long as he wants to be that one 
thing. For example, if he wants to think only, and not act 
and do business, the disposition to the latter is not thereby 
destroyed all at once^ but as long as the thinker lives, he has 
evety^ hour to keep on killing the acting and pushing man that 
is w'itliin him; always battling with himself, as though he 
were a monster whose head is no sooner struck off than it 
grows again. In the same way, if he is resolved to be a saint, 
he must kill himself so far as he is a being that enjoys and 
Is given over to pleasurei for such he remains as long as he 
lives. It is not once for all that he must kill himself: he mlist 

^ ^•ivdacitr liccl prajvtfurh^ jummuin boitunt fSit animi c&ftcordian. — 
Stnec^, 

X* 
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lietp on floiiig U all his life. If he lesolved uixin pleasure, 
whatever be the way hi which it is to be obtained, his lifelong 
struggle h with a being that desires to be pure and free and 
holy: for the disposition rciTibins, and he has to kill it every 
hour. And so on in everything, with infinite modifications; 
it is now one side of him^ and now the other, that conquersj 
he himself is the battlefields If one side of liim is continually 
conqueringj I lie other is continually struggling^ for its life is 
bound up with his own, andj as a man, be is the possibility 
of many contradictions. 

How is inner unity even possible under such circunistances? 
IL exists neither in the saint nor in the sinner j or rather, the 
ti'ulh is that no man is wholly one or tlie other* For it is men 
they have to bej that is, luctless beings, fighters and gladiators 
in the arena of life. 

lb be sui'e, the best thing he can do is to recognize which 
pan of liiiii smarts tlie most tuider defeat, and let it always 
gain tlie victory, lliis he will alw'ays be able to do by^ the use 

his reason, whicli is an ever-^preseni fund of ideas. Let him 
reserve of his own free will to undergo the |jaiii which the 
defeat of the other part involves. This is character. For the 
battle of life cannot be waged free from all pain: it cannot 
conie to an end witiiout bloodsiied^ and in any ca.^ a man must 
suffer pain, for he is the coiKiuered as well os the conqueror. 
Ilaec cst vi vendi condiUo. 


The clever man, when he converses, will ihijik less of what 
he is saying than of the pei^n with whom he is s|>eakiiigj 
for then he is sure to say nothing which he will afterwards 
regiet^ he b sure not to lay himself open, nor to coninut an 
indiscretion. But his conversation will never he |>arlicularly 
interest iiig. 

An intellectual man readily does the opposite, and with liim 
the person with whom he converses is often no more than the 
mere occasion of a monologuej and it often happens that the 
otker then makes up for his subordinate role by lying in ivait 
for the man of intellect, and drawing his secrets out of hiin* 
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Nothing botj ays less knowledge of hinnaruty iheiiAo suppose 
tliatj if a man has a great many friends, it is a proof of merit 
and intrinsic value: as though men gave their fricntisliip 
according to value and meritf as lliough they were not, rather, 
just like dogs, ’^> hicli love llie person that |>aLs them and gives 
them bits of meat, and never tiouble llienisclves about any¬ 
thing else! IJie man who understands liow to pat his fellows 
best, though they be the nastiest brutes — tliat^s the man who 
lias in any friends. 

It is the converse tliat is true. Men of great intellectual 
worth, or, still more, men of genius, can have only verj' few 
friendsj for their clear eye soon discovers all defects, and their 
sense of rectitude is always being outraged afresh by the extent 
and the horror of tlienn It is only extreme necessity that 
can compel such men not to betray their feelings, or even 
to stroke the defects as if they were beautiful additions. 
Personal love (for we are not speaking of the reverence wlrtch 
is gained by authority) cannot be won by a man of genius, 
unless the gods Jiave endowed him wdtli an iiidestriiciible 
cheerfulness of temper, a glance that makes the world 
beautiful, or unless he has succeeded by degrees in taking 
men ejeactly as they' are^ that is to say, in making a fool of 
the fools, as is right and proj>er. On the heights we must 
expect to be solitary'. 


Our constant discontent U for the most prt rooted in tbe 
impulse of self^preservatit)ii. Tliis psses into a kind of selfish¬ 
ness, and makes a duty out of the maxim that we shouhl 
ahvays fix onr minds upon what we lack, ^ that we may 
endeavour to procure it. Thus It is that we are ahvays intent 
on imding out what we want, and on thinking of it^ but tliat 
maxim allow^s us to overlook undisturbed the things which 
we already possess| and so, as soon as we have obtained 
anything, we give it much less attention than before. We 
seldom think of w'hat w e have, but ahvays of what we lack, 
Thh maxim of egoisni, which has, indeed, its advantSges 
in procuring the means to the end in view, itself concurreniiy 
destroys the IIItimate end, namely, contentment^ like the bear 
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ill* the faille llial throws a stone at the hermit to kill the fly 
on his nose. We ought to wait until need and privation 
anntftince themselves, instead of looking for tltent. Minds that 
are naturally content do this, while liypochondlists do the 
reverse. 


A inau’s nature is in harmony with itself when he desires 
to he nothing hut what he is; that is to say, when he has 
attained by experience a knowledge of his strength and of 
his weakness, and makes use of the one and conceals the other, 
instead of playing wUh false Coin, and trying to show a strength 
which he does not possess. It is a harmony which produces 
an agreeable and rational character^ and for the simple reason 
that everything which makes the man and gives him liis 
mental and physical qualities ts notliing hut the manifestation 
of his wilt} is, in fact, vvliat he wills. Therefore it is the greatest 

of all inconsistencies to wish to be other than we are. 

■ 

People of a strange and curious iem}ierairieni can be iiappy 
only under strange circmnstanccs, such as suit their nature, 
ill the same way as ordinary circumstances suit the ordinary 
and such circumstances can arise only if, in some 
extraordinary way, they happen to meet with strange people 
of a character different indeed, but still exactly suited to tlieir 
own* That is why men of rare or strange qualities are seldom 
happy. 


All this plcasuj^ is derived from the use and consciousness 
of powers and tlie greatest of pains that a man can feel is 
to perceive that his powers fail just when he wants to use 
the trip Therefore it will be advantageous for every man to 
discover what powers be possesses, and what powers he lacks. 
Let him, then, develop the powers in which he is pre'emiuent, 
anthmake a suxing use of themi let him pursue the path where 
tliey wdll avail himj and even though he has to conquer his 
inclinations, let him avoid the path where such powers are 
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requisite as he pCKsesses only in a low degree. In tl^is way lie 
wiU often liaTe a pleasant cotisciousness of strength^ and seldom 
a painful consciousness of weaknessj and It svill gp well*vvitli 
him. But if he lets himself be drawn into efforts demanding 
a kind of strength quite different from that In which he h 
pre-eminenty he will exj>erience humiliation^ and this is 
perhaps the most painful feeling with which a man can be 
afflicted. 

Yet there are two sides to everjlhing. The man who h^ 
insufficient self-confidence in a sphere where he lias little 
power^ and is never ready to make a ventureT mU on the one 
hand not even learn how to use the little power that he has^ 
and on the other, in a sphere in which he would at least be 
able to achieve somethings there will be a complete absence 
of effort, and consequently of pleasure. This is ahvays hard 
to hear^ for a man can never draw a complete blank in any 
department of himian welfare without feeling some* pain.* 


As a child, one has no conception of the inexorable character 
of the laws of nature^ and of the stubborn way in which 
everylhing persists in remaining what It is. Tlie child believes 
that even lifeless things are disposed to yield to it 5 perhaps 
because it feels itself one with nature, or, from mere imacquain- 
tance with the world, believes that nature is disposed to he 
friendly. Tlius it was that when I was a child, and had thrown 
my shoe into a large vessel full of milk, I was discovered 
entreating tlie shoe to jump out. Nor is a child on its guard 
against animals until it learns that they are ill-natured and 
spiteful. But not before we liave gained mature experience 
do we recognbe that human character is unalterable^ that no 
entreaty, or representation, or example, or benefitp will bring 
a man to give up his ways: but that, on the contrarj', every 
man is compelled to follow his own mode of acting and 
thinking, with the necessity of a law' of nature^ and that, 
however we take him, he always remains the same. It is only 
after we have obtHined a clear and profound knowledge of 
this fact that we give up trying to persuade people, or to alter 
ihcni and bring them round to our way of ihinking. We try 
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to ftcconiAodate ourselves to theirs instead, so far as they are 
indispensable to ns, and to keep away ivom them so far as 
Ave eft 11 not possibly agree^ 

Ultimately we come to jierceive that even in matters of 
mere intellect— although its laws are the same for all, and 
the subject as opposed to the object of thought does not really 
enter into individnality — there is, nevertheless, no certainty 
that the whole troth of any matter can be (x^mmunicated to 
anyone, or that anyone can be persuaded or compelled to 
a^^ent to it? because, as Bacon says, mtelieclus humantis liiminis 
sicci nofi cstr the light of the human intellect is coloured l>y 
interest and passion. 


It is just because ali fiappine^s ts of a neganve character 
that, when we succeed in being perfectly at our ease, we are 
notj^ projidHy conscious of it. Eyerjuhing seems to pass us softly 
and gently, and hardly to touch us umil the inoinent is over? 
ahd then it is the jMsitive feeling of sometliiog Jacking that 
telTs of the happiness which has vanished? it is then that 
we observe that iive hove failed to hold it fast, and we suffer 
the pangs of self-reproach as well as of privation* 


Every happiness that a man enjoys, and almost eveiy friend¬ 
ship that he cherishes, rest upon illusion? for, as a rule, with 
increase of knowledge they are bound to vanish. Nevertheless, 
here as elsewhere, a man should courageously pursue truth, 
and never weaiy^ of striving to settle accounts with himself 
and the w^orld. No matter what happens to the right or to the 
left of him—be it a chhnaera or fancy that makes liim happy, 
let him take heart and go on, w ith no fear of the desert w Incfi 
widens to his vie>v. t>f one thing only must he be quite cerlain: 
tiiat under no circumstances will he discover any lack of worth 
in himself when the veil is raised? the sight of it w'ould be the 
Gorgon tliat would kill him. Therefore! if he wants to remain 
undeceived, let him m his inmost being feel his own worth. 
For to feel the lack of it is not merely the greatest, but also 
the only true affliciion? all other sufferings of the mind may 
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not only be healed, but may be immediately relieve, by ilie 
secure consciousness of woith, Tlie man who is assured of it 
can sit down quietly under sulTerings that would otheiMise 
bring liitn to despairj and though he lias no pleasures, no ]03^s 
and no friends^ he can rest in and on himselfi so powerful k 
the comfort to be derived from a vivid consciousness of this 
advantage^ a comfort to be preferred to every other eartlily 
blessing- Contrarily, nothing in the world can relieve a man 
^vho knows his own worthlessness; all that he can do is to 

p 

ojiiccal it by deceiving jseople or deafening them with his 
noise; hut neither expedient will serve liini very long. 


We must always try to pieserve large view^s. If we are 
arrested by details we shall get confused, and see things awry. 
The success or the failure of the moitient, and the impression 
that they make, skuidd count for uotliiug,^ * • 


How difficult it is to learn to understand oneself, and clearly 
to recogniKe what it is that one wants before anything else; 
what it is, therefore, that is most immediately necessary to 
our happiness; tlien wlrat comes next; and ivhat takes the 
third and the foiu'th place, and so on. 

Yet, without this knowledge, our life is planless, like a 
captain without a compass. 


The sublime melancholy w hich leads us to cherish a lively 
conviction of the worthlessness of everything, of all pleasures 
and of all mankind, and therefore to long for nothing, but 
to feel til at life is merely a burden which must be home to 
an end that cannot be verj' distant, is a much happier state 
of mind than any condition of desire, whicli, be it never so 
cheerful, woidd have us place a value on the illusions of the 
world, and strive to attain them. 

This is a fact which we learn from experience; and h is 

' Trantlalor'f iVafp.—Schopenhazier, for same reason that is not 
apparent, wrote this rtmark in French. 
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cfear^ a ptiori^ that one of these is a codditioii of illusion^ and 
the other of knowledge- 

^Vheiher it h belter to marrj' or not to marry Is a question 
which in very majiy cases amounts to this: Are the cares of 
love more endurable than the anxieties of a livelihood? 

Marriage Is a trap ’which nature sets for us.^ 

Poets and pliilosophers who are married men incur by that 
i«?r}' fact the suspicion that they are looking to their own 
welfare^ and not to tlie interests of science and art. 

Habit b everjnlung. Hence to be calm and unruffled is 
merely to anticipate a liahit;. and it is a great advantage not 
to need to form it. 

. * 

^^Pei'sonality is tlie element of the greatest happiness/' Since 
paOi and boredom are the two chief enemies of human happi- 
nature has provided our personality with a protection 
against both. We can ward off paln^ whicli is more often of the 
mil id than of tlie body, by chcerjiitness^ and boredom by 
ifUclligc^iCe* But neither of these is akin to die other^ ii^y^ in 
any high degree they are perhaps incompatible. As Aristotle 
remarks, genius is allied to melancholy| and people of very 
cheerful db[)Osition are only^ inlelligent on tlie surface* The 
betterj therefore, anyone is by nature armed against one of 
these evils, the worse^ as a rule, is he armed against the other, 

llu^re is no human life that is free from jiain and boredom4 
and it is a special favour on the part of fate if a man is chiefly 
exposed to the evil against which nature has armed him the 
better; if fate, that is, sends a great deal of pain wdiere there 
is D veiy dieeiful temper in which to bear it, and much leisure 
where there is much intelligence, but not vice versa. For 
if a man is intelligent, he feels pin doubly or trebly; 
and a cheerful but unintellectual temper fuids solitude and 
unoi;cupied leisure altogether unendurable* 


* V N&ir^-^Aim in FrencJi. 
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In the sphere of thought, absurdity and per vers Ay remain 
the masters of this worldj and their dominion is suspended 
only for l>rief periods. Nor is it othennse in art^ for there 
genuine work;, seldom found and still more seldom appreciated, 
is again and again driven out ty diilltiess, insipidity, and 
affectation. 

It is just the same in the sphere of action. Most men, says 
Bias, are ba^L Virtue is a stranger in this worlds and boundless 
egoism, cunning and malice, are always the order of the day. 
It is wrong to deceive the young on this point, for it will only 
make them feel later on that their teachers were the fu^t to 
deceive iheni. If the object h to render the pupil a better man 
by telling liiru that others are excellent, it fails5 and it would 
be more to the purpose to say: Most men are bad, it is for you 
to be better* In this way lie would, at least, be sent out into 
the world armed wdth a shrewd foresight, instead of having 
to be convinced by bitter experience that his teacliers w'bre 

WTOllg. 

All ignorance is dangerous, and most errors must be deayly 
paid. And good luck must he have that carries uncha#tised 
an error in liis head unto his death.^ 


Every piece of success has a doubly beneficial effect upon us 
when, apart from the special and material advantage which 
it brings it is aocompanied by the enlivening assurance that 
the world, fate, or the dsemon within, does not mean so badly 
with us, nor is so opposed to our prosperity as we had fancied! 
when, in fine, it restores our courage to live* 

Similarly^ every misfortune or defeat has, in the contrary" 
sense, an effect tliat is doubly depressing. 

If we were not all of iis exaggeratedly interested in our¬ 
selves, life would be so uninteresting that no one could 
endure it. 


* Trantinitfr^i igmui^ \jt Schopenhiiier's awn Engluh. 
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*Everji\Siere in the world, and under all circvnnslances, it 
is only by force that annhing can be donei but pmver is mostly 
in bSd hands, bi^cause baseness is everywhere in a fearful 
majority. 


Why should it be folly to Ije always intent on getting the 
greatest possible enjoyment out of the moment, which is our 
opiy sure jwssession? Our whole life is no more than a 
magnified pre^enlj and in itself as fleeting. 


As a consequence of his iiidividua!ity and the position in 
wliich he is placed ^ even'one without exception lives In a 
certain state of limitation* both as regards his ideas and the 
opinions which he forms. Another man is also limited^ though 
tiof in the same wayj but should he succeed in comprehending 
the other’s limitation he can confuse and abash him^ and put 
iTim to shame* by making him feel what Ids limitation is, 
even though the other be far and away his superior* Shrewd 
people often employ this circumstance to obtain a false and 
nionientary advantage. 


Tlie only genuine sui>eriority is that of the mind and 
character^ all other kinds are fictitious, affected, falsej and it 
is good to make them feel that it is so when they try to sliow 
off before the superiority that is true,^ 

Ail the. ^ 

And ail the mtn and laonmn p^aj^ers^ 

Exactlv! Independeuily of what a man really is in himself, 
he has a part to play, which fate has imposed upon him from 
without, by determining his rank, education, and circum¬ 
stances. The most immediate application of tJm truth appears 
to me to be that in life, as on the stage^ w^e must distinguish 
between the actor and his part^ distinguish, that is, tlie man 
^ T*^andatar^£ JVp^f.—In the original this is In French. 
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in himself from his position and reputation—froirf the part 
which rank and circiim&tances have imposed upon him. How 
often it is tliat the worst actot plays the king, and the*best 
the beggar! This may happen in life, too^ and a man must be 
very cri/de to confuse ilie actor ^vith hi^ part. 


Our life is so poor that none of the treasures of tlic world 
can make it rich; for the sources of enjoyment are soon found 
to be all vetT scanty, and it is in vain that we look for one 
that will always flow. Tlierefore, as regards our own welfare, 
there are only two ways in which we can use wealtlL ^Ve can 
either spend it in ostentatious pomp, and feed on the cheap 
resjiect wliich our imaginary gloiy will bring us from the 
infatuated crowd; or, by avoiding all expenditure that will 
do us no good, we can let our wealth grow, so that w^e may 
have a bulwark against misfortune and want that^shall be 
stronger and better every' day; in view of the fact that life, 
though it has few' delights, is rich in evils. « 

» i . t 

It is just because our real and in most being is will tliat it 
is only by its exercise that we can attain a vivid consciousness 
of existence, although this is almost always attended by paiju 
Hence it is that existence Is essentially painful, and that many 
persons for whose wants full provision is niade arrange their 
day in accordance w ith extremely regular, monotonous, and 
definite habits. By this means the}^ avoid all the pain which 
the niovemetU of tlie will produces; but, on the other hand, 
llieir w^hole existence becomes a series of scenes and pictures 
that mean nothing. Hiey are hardly awai-e that they exist. 
Nevertheless, it is the best way of settling accounts with life, 
^ long as there is sufficient change to prevent an excessive 
Feeling of boredom. It is much better still if the Muses give 
a man some worthy occupation, so that the pictures which 
fill his consciousness liave some meaning, and yet not a 
meaning that can be brought into any relation vvith his will 


A man is wise only on comlilion of living in a world full 
of fools^ 


t 


* 


GENIUS AND VIRTUE 


I think, it is the spirit of the ivorld which is strivitig 
to express its thought^ it is nature wliicii is trying to know 
and fathom, itself. It is not the thouglits of sonic other mind, 
which I am endeavouring to tracer but it is 1 who transform 
that wliich exists into something which is known and thought, 
and would othenvise neither come into being nor continue hi it. 

In the realm of physics it was held for thousands of yeai^ 
to be a fact beyond question that water was a simple and 
coAseque^ntl}'' an original element. In the same way in the 
realm of metaphysics it was iield for a still longer period that 
the ego was a simple and consequently an indestructible entity. 
I haye shown, however, that it is composed of two hetero¬ 
geneous parts, namely, the WHl^ which is metaphysical in its 
character, a thing in itself, and the knowing subject, which is 
physical and a mere phenomenon. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. Take any large, massive, 
heavy building: tins hard, ponderous body that fills so much 
space exists, I tell you, only in the soft pulp of the brain. 
There alone, in the human brain, has it any being. Unless 
you understand this, you can go no furliier. 

Truly it is the world itself that is a miracle^ the world of 
material bodies. I looked at two of them. Both were heavy, 
symmetrical, and beautiful. One was a jasper vase with golden 
rim and golden handles^ the other ivas an organism, an aninial, 
a man. When 1 had sufficiently admired their exterior, I asked 
my attendant genius to allow me to examine the Inside of 
them; and I did so. In the vase I found nothing but the force 
of gravity and a certain obscure desire, which took the form 
of tfhemical affinity'. But when I entered into the other—how 
shall I express my astonishment at what 1 saw? It is more 
incredible than all the fairy tales and fables that were ever 
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cojicdved* Neverllielessj I ^liali tiy to dcEcritie ity e^'U at iliV 
risk of finding no credence for lale* 

In this second thingi or rather in the upper end of it, called 
. the heady which on its exterior side looks like anything else 
—a body in space, heavy, and so on — I found no less an object 
than the whole world itself, together wTth the whole of the 
space ill wdiich all of it exists and the whole of the time 
ill which all of it moves, and finally eventhing that fills 
both time and space in all its variegated and infinite cliaracier^^ 
nay, strangest sight of all, I found myself walking about in it! 
It was no picture that I saw^ it was no peep-show, but reality 
itself. This it is tltat is really and truly to be found in a thing 
wdiicli is no bigger than a cabbage, and wdiich, on occasion, 
an executioner might strike off at a blow, and stiddenly smother 
that world in darkness and night. The world, I say, would 
vanish, did not heads grow like mushrooms, and were there 
not always plenty of them ready to snatch it up as it iS sinking 
dowm into nothing, and keep it going like a ball. This world 
is an idea w hich they all have in comnion, and they ex]>ress the 
community of their thought by the word “objectivity.” ^ * 
In the face of this vision 1 felt as if I were Ardschnna when 
Krishna appeared to him in his true majesty^ with liis hundred 
thousand arms and eyes and mouths. 

When I see a wide landscape, and realize that it sirises by 
the operation of the functions of my brain, tliat is to saVj of 
time, space^ and casuality, on certain spots wdiich have 
gathered on niy retina, 1 feel that 1 carry it within me* I have 
an extraordiiiarily clear consciousness of tlie identity of my 
own being with that of the extertial world* 

Nothing provides so vivid an illustration of this identity 
as a dream. For in a di^am other people appear to be totally 
distinct from us, and to possess the most perfect objectivity, 
and a nature which is quite different from ours, and which 
often pu^les, surprises, astonishes, or terrifies us; and yet it 
is all our own seLf. It is even so with the will, which sustains 
the whole of the external world and gives it life; it is the same 
will tlial is ill ourselves, and it is there alone that we ^re 
immediately conscious of it* But it is the intellect, in ourselves 
and in others, which makes all these miracles possible; for it 
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is the iiAeUevt which everywhere divides actual beiug into 
subject and objectj it is a hall of jihantasniagorkol mystery, 
inejifjiressibly marvellous, incomparably magical. 

Tlie difference in degree of mental power which sets so wide 
a gulf between the genius and the ordinarj' mortal rests, it 
is tiTie, upon nothing else than a more or less perfect develop- 
nieiit of the cerebral system. But it is this very difference 
which is so important, because the whole of the real world in 
which we live and move possesses an existence only in relation 
to this cerebral system. Accordingly, the difference between 
a genius and an ordbiaiy' man is a total diversity of world 
and existence. The difference between man and the lower 
animals may be similarly explained. 

When Monius was said to ask for a window in the breast, 
it was an allegorical joke, and we cannot even imagine such 
a contrivance to be a possibility; but it would be quite possible 
to*imagTne that the skull and its integuments were trans¬ 
parent, and then, good heavens! what differences should we 
see in the size, the form, the quality, the movement of the 
braiy! what degrees of value! A great mind would inspire as 
much respect at first sight as three stars on a man’s breast, 
and what a miserable figure wonld be cut by many a one who 
wore them! 

Men of genius and intellect, and all those whose mental 
and theoretical qualities are far more developed lharj their 
moral and practical qualities — men, in a word, who have more 
mind than character — are often not only aw'kward and ridicu¬ 
lous in matters of daily life, as has been observed by Plato 
in the seventh book of the Republic^ and portrayed by Goethe 
in his 7brsso; but they are often, from a moral point of view, 
weak and contcmplilde creatures as well; tjay, they might 
almost be called bad men. Of tliis Rousseau has given us 
genuine examples. Nevertheless, that better consciousness 
which is the soiuce of all virtue Is often stronger in them than 
in many of those whose actions arc nobler than their thoughts; 
nay, it may be said that those who think nohly have a better 
acquaintance wit it virtue, while Uie others make a better 
practice of it. Full of zeal for the ^jod and for the beautiful, 
they would fain fly up to heaven in a straight line; but the 
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elt-ineiiu; of this ciirlh oppose iheir llightjiaiiJ they 
sink back again* I'hey are like born artists, who have no 
knowledge of techniquej or find that tlie marble is too^ard 
for their fingers^ Many a man who lia*^ much less enthusiasm 
for the good, and a far shallower acquaintance with its deptlis, 
makes a lietter thing of it in practice^ he looks down upon 
the noble thinkers with contempt, and he has a right to do 
it^ neYertheiess, he does not understand them, and they 
despise him in their turn, and not unjustly- I’hey are to 
blame^ for eveiy living man has, by tlie fact of his living, 
signed the conditions of llfef but they are still more to be 
pitied. They achieve their redemption, not on the way of 
virtue, but on a path of their own^ and they are saved, not 
by works, but by faith. 

Men of no genius \Yhaiever cannot hear solitude: they take 
no pleasure in the contemplation of natime and the world. 
Tills arises from the fact that they never lose sight of itieir 
own will, and therefore iliey see nothing of the objects of the 
world but the bearing of such objects U|Xin their will an3 
j>c?r^n* itli objects w hich Itave no such bearing there sounds 
within them a constant note: li is nothing to mc^ which is the 
fiindatneiHal base in all their ruusiCp Thus all things seem to 
tlieni to wear a bleak, gloomy^, strange, hostile aspect. It is 
only for their will that they seem to have any peroepiive 
faculties at all; and it is, in fact, only a moral and not a 
theoretical tendency, only a moral and not an intellectual 
vahie, that their life po^esses. Tlie lower animals bend their 
heads to the ground, because all that they want to see is what 
touclres their w el fa re, and they can ne^ er come to contemplate 
things from a really^ objective point of view* It is very seldom 
that urhniellectual men make a true use of their erect position, 
and then it is only when they are moved by some Intellectual 
influence outside them. 

The man of intellect or genius, on the other hand, has more 
of the character of the eternal subject that knows, than of the 
finite subject that wills; his knowledge is not quite engiossed 
and captivated by his will, but passes beyond it 5 he is the^on, 
not of the bondwoman^ but 0 / the Jree- It is not only a moral 
but also a theoretical tendency that is evinced in his life; nay. 
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itmighi perhap be said lliat to a certain exteuL Lie is beyond 
morality. Of great villainy he is totally incapable^ and his 
conscience is less oppressed by ordinary' sin than the conscience 
of the ordinary man, because life, as it were, is a game, and 
he sees through it. * 

The relation between geriiits and virtue is determined by 
the following considerations. Vice i; an impulse of the will so 
violent in its demands that it aRirms its own life by denying 
tlie life of otliers. The only kind of knowledge that is useful 
to the will is the knowledge tliat a given effect is produced 
bv a certain cause. Genius itself is a kind of knowledge, namely, 
of ideas; and it is a knowledge winch is imconcenicd with any 
principle of causation. Tlie man who is devoted to knowledge 
of this character is not employed in the business of the will. 
Nay, every man wlio is devoted to the purely objective con¬ 
templation of the world (and it is this tliat is meant by the 
knowledge of ideas) completely loses sight of liis will and its 
objects, and pays no further regard to the interests of his own 
prson, but becomes a pure intelligence free of any admixture 
of wijh 

Where, then, devotion to the intellect predominates over 
concern for the will and its objects, it shows that tlie man’s 
wdli is not the principal element in his being, but that in 
proportion to his inielligcnte it is weak. Violent desire, w'hich 
is the root of all vice, never allows a man to arrive at the pure 
and disinterested contemplation of the world, free from any 
relation to the will, such as constitutes the quality of geni^, 
but here the inieUigence remains the constant slave of the will. 

Since genius consists in the preeptiou of ideas, and men 
of genius cotitemplate their object, it may be said that it is 
only the eye whicli is any real evidence of genius. For the 
contemplative gaze has something steady and vivid about it: 
and with the eye of genius it is often the case, as with Goethe, 
that the white membrane over the pupil is visible. With 
violent, passionate men the same thing may also happen, but 
it arises from a different cause, and may be easily distinguished 
by the fact that the eyes roll. Men of no genius at all have no 
interest in the idea expressed by an object, but only in the 
relations in which that object stands to others, and finally to 
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their own person. I'lius it is that they never iniJiiIge iil 
contemplation, or are soon done with it, and rarely fix their 
eyes long upon atiy object; and so their eyes do not wear^he 
mark of genius w^hich I have described* Nay, the regular 
Philistine does the direct opposite of contemplating—he spies. 
If he looks at anything it is to 'pry into it; as may he specially 
observed w'hen he screws up his eyes, wdiich he fre^^uently 
does, in order to see the dearer. Certainly, no real man of 
genius ever does this, at least habitually, even though he is 
short-sighted. 

What I have said will sufficiently illustrate the conflict 
between genius and vice. It may be, however, nay, it is often 
the case, that genius is attended by a strong and as little 
as men of genius were ever consummate rascals, w^ere they 
ever perhaps perfect saints either. 

Let me exjilaiiu Virtue is not exactly a positive weakness 
of the will; it is, rather, an intentional restraint imposed upm 
its violence through a knowledge of it in its inmost being 
as manifested in the world. This knowledge of the world, the* 
inmost being of which is commvmicable only In iricaJ, ^s 
common both to the genius and to the saint. The distinction 
between the two is that the genius reveals his knowledge by 
reiidering it in some form of bis own choice, and the product 
is Art. For lliis the saint, as such, possesses no direct facultyj 
he makes an immediate application of his knowledge to his 
own >viD, which is ilius led into a denial of tiie worlds With 
the saint knowledge is only a means to an end, whereas the 
genius remains at the stage of knowledge, and has Ins pleasure 
in it, and reveals it by rendering what he knows in his art. 

In the hierachy of physical organization, strength of will is 
attended by a corresponding growtli in the intelligent faculties. 
A high degree of knowledge, such as exists in the genius, 
jsresupposes a poiverful will, though, at the same time, a will 
that is subordinate to the intellect. In other words, both the 
intellect and the will are strong, but the intellect is the stronger 
of the two. Unless, as happens in the case of the saint, the 
intellect is at once applied to the will, or, as in the case of ^le 
artist, it finds its pleasures in a reproduction of itself, the will 
remains untamed. Any strength lliat it may lose is due to the 
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})redomifi£ince of pure objeclive intelligeiioe which is con¬ 
cerned witli the conteniplalion of ideas, and is not, as in llie 
casa of the common or the had man, wliolly occupied with the 
objects of the will. In the interval, when the genius is no 
longer engaged in tke contemplation of ideas, and his intelli¬ 
gence is again applied to the will and its objects, the will is 
reawakened in all its strength. Thus it is that men of genius 
often have verv' violent desires, and are addicted to sensual 
pleasure and to anger. Great crimes, however, they do not 
•commit; because, when the opportunity of them offers, they 
recognise their idea, and see it veiy' vividly and clearly. ITielr 
intelligence is thus directed to the idea, and so gains the 
predominance over the will, and turns its course, as with the 
saintf and the crime is uncoiumilted. 

The genius, then, always participates to some tlegree in tlie 
characteristics of the saint, as he is a man of the same quali¬ 
fication^ and, conlrarily, the saint always participates to some 
degree in tlie characteristics of the genius. 

• The good-natured character, whicli is common, is to be 
(Tislinguisited from tlie saintly by the fact tliat it consists in 
a vveakness of will, witli a somewliat less marked weakness of 
intellecL A lower degree of the knowledge of the world as 
revealed in ideas here suffices to check and control ar will that 
is iveak in itself. Genius and sanctity are far removed from 
gootl-naUire, wliiclt is essentially weak in all its manifestations. 

Apart from all that I have said, so much at least is clear. 
'What appears under the forms of time, space, and casuality, 
and vanishes again, and in reality is notliing, and reveals its 
nothingness by death—this vicious and fatal appearance is the 
will. But wliat does not appear, and is no phenomenon, but 
rather the noumenon; what makes appearance possible; wliat 
is not subject to the principle of causation, and therefore has 
no vain or vamshing existence, but abides for ever unchanged 
in the midst of a world full of sufTeriiig, like a ray of light 
in a storm—^free, tlierefore, fram all pain and fatality—this, 
1 say, is the intelligence. I'he man who is more intelligence 
tivm will, is tliereby delivered, in respect of the greatest part 
of him, from iioiliingiiess and death; and such a man is in 
ids nature a genius. 
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By the very fact that he lives and works^ the 11^11 who ns 
endowed with genius makes an entire sacrifice of himself in 
the interests of everyone. Accordingly, he is free froi^ the 
obligation to make a particular sacrifice for individualsf and 
thus he can refuse many demands which others are rightly 
required to meet- He suffers and acliieves more than ail the 
others- 

l"he Sirring which moves the genius to elaborate hb works 
is not fame, for that is too uncertain a quality, and when it 
is seen at close quarters, of little worth. No amount of farAe 
will make up for the labour of attaining it: 

Estjama tuum par f^quiparare 

Nor is it tlie delight that a man has in his work^ for that too 
is outweighed by the effort which he has to make. It is, rather, 
an instinct sui gmeris^y in virtue of wdnch the genius is driven 
to express what he sees and feels in some permanent shape, 
without being conscious of any further motive- “ * 

It is manifest that in so far as it leads an individual to 
sacrifice himself for his species, and to live more in the speciAs 
tlian in himself, this impulse is possessed of a certain r^#m- 
blancc with such modilications of the sexual impulse as are 
peculiar to man. I'he modifications to which I refer are those 
that confipe this impulse to certain individuals of the other 
sex, whereby the interests of the species are attained. The 
individuals who are actively affected by this impulse may be 
said to sacrifice themselves for the species, by their passion for 
each other, and the disadvantageous conditions tliereby im¬ 
posed upon them—in a word, by the institution of marriage. 
They may be said to be serving the interests of the species 
rather than the interests of the individual. 

Tlie instinct of the genius does, in a higher fashion, for 
the idea, what pas^sionate love does for the will. In both cases 
there are peculiar pleasures and j^eculiar pains reserved for 
the individuals who in this way serve the interests of the 
species^ and rhey live in a state of enhanced power. 

The genius who decides once for all to live for the interests 
of the species in the way which he chooses is neither litted 
nor called upon to do it in the other. It is a curious fact that 
llie j^e-rpetiiaiion of a man^s name is effected in lioth ways. 
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*In mu^c tlie finest compositions are the most difficult to 
understandp They are only for tlie trained iiitelhgence. They 
consist of long movements^ where it is only after a labyrinthine 
maze that the fundamental note is recovered. It is just so with 
genius^ it is only aftor a course of struggle^ and doubt, and 
error, and‘much reflection and vacillation, that great minds 
attain tJieir eqnilibriunn It is the longest pendiilum that makes 
the greatest swing. Little minds soon come to temis with 
themselves and the w'orld, and then fossilizej but the others 
flbiirisln and are always alive and in motion. 

The essence of genius is a measure of intellectual power far 
beyond that which is required to serve the individuars wilL 
But it is a measure of a merely relative character, and it may 
be reached by lowering the degree of the will, as well as by 
raising that of the intellect, 'riiere are men whose intellect 
predominates over their willj and are yet not possessed of 
genius iu any proper sense. Their intellectual powers do, 
indeed, exceed the ordinary, though not to any great extent, 
But their will is weak. They have no violent desiresj and 
tlnfrofore they are more concerned wdth mere knowledge than 
with the satisfaction of any aims. Such men possess talent^ 
they are intelligent, and at the same time very contented 
and cheerful. 

A clear, cheerful and reasonable mind, such as bring 5 > a 
man happiness, is dependent on the relation established 
between his intellect and liis will—□ relation in which the 
intellect is predominant. But genius and a great mind depend 
on tlie relation between a nian^s intellect and that of other 
people—a relation in which ins intellect must exceed theirs, 
and at the same time his wiU may also be proportionately 
stronger, 71iat is the reason why genius and happiness need 
not necessarily exist together. 

VYlicji the individual is distmught by cares or pleasantry, 
or tortuied by tlie violence of his wishes and desires, the genius 
in him is enchained and cannot move. It is only when care 
and desire are silent that the air is free enough for genius 
to liye in it. It is then that the bonds of matter am cast aside, 
and the pure spirit—the pure, knowing subject—remains. 
Hence, if a man bas any genius, let him guard Inmself from 
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keep care at a distance, and limit his desires# hut thokc 
of them which he cannot suppress let him satisfy to the fiiU. 
This is the only way in wliich he will make the best use Gf his 
rare existence, to his own pleasure and the world^s pmfit. 

To fight with need and care or desiresj the satisfaction of 
which is refused and forbidden, is good enough work for those 
who, were they free of them, would iiave to fight with 
boredom, and so take to bad practices^ but not for the man 
whose time, if well used, will bear fruit for centuries to con^. 

As Diderot says^ he is not merely a moral being. 

Mechanical laws do not apply in the sphere of cheinistry, « 
nor do chemical lav\s in the sphere in which organic life is 
kindled. In the same way, the rules which avail for ordinary 
men will not do for the exceptions, nor will their pleasures * 
eiliier. 

It is a persistent, uninterrupted activity that constitutes tfie 
superior mind. The object to which this activity is direited 
is a matter of subordinate importance^ it has no essential 
bearing on the superiority in question, but only on the 
individual who possesses it. All that eduCi\tion can dc^is to 
determine the direction which tliis activity shall take^ and ^ 
that is tlie leason why a man’s nature is so much more 
important than his education. For education is to natural 
facLtlty W'hat a wax nose is to a real one; or what the naoon 
and the planets are to the sun. In virtue of his education 
a man says, not what lie thinks himself, hut what others have 
thought and he has learned as a matter of training; ajid 
what he does is not wiial he wants, but what he lias been 
accustomed to do^ 

Tlie lower animals perform many iiitelligeiit functions much 
better than man; for instance, the linding of their w’^ay back 
to the place from which they came, the recognition of indi¬ 
viduals, and so on* In tlie same way, there are many occasions 
in real life to which the genius is incomparably less equal and 
fitted than the ordinary man. Nay more: just as animals never 
coinmit a folly hi the strict sense of the word, so the average 
man is not exposed to folly in the same degree as the getiius* 

The average man is w'hoUy relegated to tlie spliere of beings 
tlie genius, on the other hand, lives and moves cliiefly in tlie 
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spliei'e of knowledge. This gives rise to a twofold dJstinctiou. 
Ill tlie firet place, a idan can be one tiling only, bnt lie may 
countless things, and thereby, to some extent, identify 
himself with them, by participating in what Spinixca calls their 
esse obj€Ciii*um. In tlfe st^nd place, the world, as I have 
elsewhere observed, is fme enough in appearance, but in 
reality dreadftil| for torment Is the condition of all life. 

It follows horn the first of these distinctions that the life 
o^the average man is essentially one of tlie greatest boredomj 
and thus we see the rich warring against boi^^dom with as 
much effort and as little respite as fall to the poor in their 
struggle with need and adversityp And from the second of 
them it follows that tlie life of the average man is overspread 
with a dalL turbid, uniform gravity^ whilst the brow of 
genius glows with mirth of a unique character, ivliich, 
although lie lias sorrows of his own more jxiignant than those 
of fhe average man, nerertheless breaks out afresh, Uke the 
, s^in through clouds. It is when the genius is overtaken by an 
afll^ction which affects otliers us >vell as himself, that tliis 
quality in him is most in evidence; for then he is seen to be 
like man, who alone can laugh, in comparison with the beast 
of the field, which lives out its life grave and dull. 

It is the curse of the genius that in the same measure in 
which others think liim great and worthy of admiration, lie 
thinks them small end miserable creatures. His whole life long 
he has to suppress this opinionf and, as a rule, they suppress 
theirs sLs welL Meanwhile, he is condemned to live in a bleak 
world, w'hcre he meets no equal, as it were an bland where 
there are no inhabitants but monkeys and parrots. Moreover, 
he b always troubled by the illusion that from a dirtance a 
monkey looks hke a mart. 

\vilgar people lake a huge delight in the faults and foUies 
of great men; and great men are equally annoyed at being 
thus reminded of their kinsliip with them* 

The real dignity of a man of genius or great intellect, the 
trait w'hicli raises him over others and makes him worthy of 
resptet, is at bottom the fact, that the only unsullied and 
innocent part of human nature, namely, the intellect, lias the 
upper hand in him, and prevails; whereas, in the other there 
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is but siiifu] vill, and just as miicb biidk-cl as i3 

requisite for guiding liis steps—^rarely any moiv;, very often 
somewhat less—and of what use is it? • 

It seems to me that genius might have its root in a certain 
perfection and vividness of the memor^ os it stretches back 
over the events of past life. For it is only by dint of tnemoiy, 
which makes our life in the strict sense a complete whole, that 
we attain a more profound and comprehensive understanding 
of it. 
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